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"  A  GBKAT  trnBt !  "  saiii  Mr.  Snmner,  verj- grovoty,  whoti  be  fully 
teamed  the  nature  of  the  matter  furnished  for  this  work  by  Salmon 
Portland  Chase.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great  trust  which  the  hero  of  this 
work,  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  deliberately,  withuut  having 
been  pressed,  and  ufter  much  reflection,  reposed  in  my  discretion. 
In  extremely  trying  circumstances,  after  his  decease,  I  rUiDg  to  the 
performance  of  that  trust,  and,  in  extremely  tryiug  circumstances,  I 
have  faithfully  discharged  it,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and 
understanding.     The  result  is  hero  presented  to  the  public. 

Salmon  Portland  Chase  did  not  elect  to  repose  in  any  member  of 
his  family  the  confidence  in  question.  He  did  not  even  wish  to  em- 
power any  member  of  his  family  to  supervise  or,  in  any  manner,  in- 
flnenco  my  biographic  work.  Hi^  fondness  for  his  family  was  very 
proud,  but  it  was  not  blind.  He  must  have  felt  that,  having  been 
ihrico  married,  he  could  not  have  properly  allowed  to  cither  of  his 
daughLers,  or  tu  Inttii,  tlie  right  tu  uverruiu  ur  uiudily  the  cuuddence 
by  him  reposed  in  a  preferred  biographer.  And  very  well  did  ho 
understand,  that  I  would  not  have  suiTered  either  him  or  them,  or 
any  other  person,  to  supervise  or  even  greatly  influence  tlie  composi- 
tion of  the  work  which  had  been  more  than  commenced  when,  with- 
out even  a  suggestion  from  me  as  to  the  kind  of  matter  proper  to  be 
furnished  by  liim,  ho  began  to  select  letters,  diaries,  and  other  docu- 
ments for  mj-  use. 

In  Chapter  LI  will  be  found  all  but  a  few  paragraphs  of  a  birth- 
day letter,  which  was  answered,  in  characteristic  fashion,  by  Chief 
Justice  Chase.  In  that  birthday  offering  I  made  known  to  him  the 
then  intended  method,  scope,  and  spirit  of  this  work.  The  few  para- 
graphs just  mentioned  read  as  follows  : 

"  You  hml  learned,  before  I  wrote  this  letter,  that,  in  order  lo  compose  a  work  of 
the  desired,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  delrrmined  description,  aid  from  yon  appeared  to 
me  almost  essential.  You  can  point  ant  some  materials  which,  without  ^our  halp, 
I  could  not — at  least  might  not — easily  discoTer  You  can  fumitk  parts  of  (be  de- 
sired material.  Under  this  bead,  I  would  be  happy  to  receive  some  aiitobiographio 
eontributions,  us  shall  be  explained.     Wliy  not  7     Supposing  you  to  haie  the  leisure 
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and  the  disposition  to  assist  me  to  the  full  extent  desired,  why  hesitate  about  com- 
plying with  my  wishes  ? 

*^Full  compliance  can  not  make  you  in  the  least  responsible  for  any  word  or  syl- 
lable of  mine,  either  in  this  letter  or  in  any  [other]  part  of  the  work  of  which  it  is 
to  form  a  portion.  What  I  resolve  in  this  respect,  you  will  quite  naturally  wish.  You 
will  desire  me  to  set  out  with  perfect  freedom  from  any  one's  dictation  or  suggestion, 
and  to  maintain  that  freedom  to  the  end.  This  letter,  being  inserted  in  the  book  as 
its  obviously  becoming  introduction,  will  serve  to  protect  each  of  us  in  the  respect  to 
which  attention  is  now  given. 

"  Of  my  wish  to  win,  if  possible,  some  autobiographic  contributions,  a  more  parti- 
cular account  must  form,  in  part,  at  least,  the  subject  of  another  letter." 

There  never  was  a  time  when  I  would  have  allowed  the  Chief 
Justice  himself,  or  any  other  person,  to  dictate  to  me  a  word  of  the 
work,  except  as  just  in-dicated.  Nor  was  the  fact  of  that  determination 
confined  to  my  own  breast.  It  was  published  to  the  readers  of  the 
Ohio  State  Journal,  and  to  other  persons. 

Knowing  well  my  purpose  in  that  behalf,  Chief  Justice  Chase  did 
not  even  wish  to  change  it,  and,  in  view  of  it,  reposed  in  me  a  con- 
fidence which  I  may  well  say  was  quite  unlimited.  And  he  who  so 
liberally  trusted  me  was  well  acquainted  with  the  faults  and  foibles 
of  the  man  he  was  so  ready  to  accept  as  preferred  biographer. 

In  the  birthday  letter,  from  which  an  extract  has  already  been 
given,  I  very  naturally  expressed  my  hope  that  the  work  might  be 
completed  during  the  life-time  of  its  hero.  He  had  not  much  hope,  aA 
he  explained  to  me  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Even  had  he  been 
as  hopeful  as  myself,  he  would  never  have  been  even  willing  to 
supervise  the  work,  or  to  be  responsible  for  my  utterances  in  it.  He 
knew  quite  well  that  my  views,  in  some  important  points,  were 
very  different  from  his  own — especially  with  reference  to  public 
economics,  political  parties,  and  religion. 

In  the  exercise,  however,  of  the  delicate  and  difficult  discretion 
thus  confided  to  me,  I  have  given  much  consideration  to  the  evident 
conceptions  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  himself,  as  to  the  due  fUllness  and 
minuteness  of  biography  in  its  relation  to  inner  life. 

At  three  and  twenty  years  of  age,  he  contributed  to  the  North 
American  Review  a  biographic  sketch ;  and  he  once  intended  to  offer 
to  the  public  a  life  of  his  legal  teacher,  the  illustrious  Wirt. 

Of  this  I  first  learned  when,  substantially,  he  said  to  me,  respond- 
ing to  my  intimation  that  I  had  been  urged  to  write  a  life  of  him, 
and  that,  on  certain  conditions,  I  might  be  inclined  to  undertake  that 
public  service : 

"I  can  only  say  to  you  what  was  said  to  me  by  Mr.  Wirt  on  a  similar  occasion: 
If  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  I  should  prefer  to  have  it  done  by  such  a  friend  as  you." 
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After  his  death  I  learned  much  more  about  the  matter  here 
referreil  to.  lu  one  of  his  ietter-books  was  found  a  memomiidiim, 
inttiratiiig  tliat  he  must  have  actually  undertaken  to  write  a  life  of 
"Wirt.  On  that  ovcastou.  doubtloss,  he  considered  more  than  super- 
ficially the  requisites  of  good  biography.  Indeed,  there  itre  indica- 
tions that  he  probably  devoted  study  to  that  subject,  not  only  when 
he  wrote  his  biographic  sketch  of  Brougham,  but  shortly  afterward, 
when  he  received  that  niiraber  of  the  JVort/t  American  Review  which 
gave  to  readers  his  own  artiolo  on  the  Effects  of  Marhinery. 

Article  V  of  the  number  here  roforred  to  is  entitled  Crokefs  Bob- 
teell.  Doubtless,  it  was  read  by  Mr.  Chase  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  Very  well,  this  article  discusses  the  extent  to  which  hiog' 
rapliy  is  free  and  therefore  bound,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  to 
show  the  private  life  of  its  hero.     Hero  ie  an  extract  from  it: 

"  It  hns  been  rery  eommun  to  Bpvsk  of  the  biagrnpber  of  Johneon  in  lerms  of  con- 
tempi.  He  bus  been  besvllj  chnrgnl  with  Tiulaling  tbe  intiiaiicj  of  friEodehip  snd 
the  KMredneaa  of  prirale  Ufa,  In  gWiiig  tlie  cbaracter  of  JohDHoa  Ml  opciilf  Is  the 
norld ;  but  it  sfaoald  be  atalnl,  at  the  hiiiiib  time,  (Jint  he  did  It,  not  io  malice,  but  in 
ftdmiralian,  and  Ibst  he  w*h  Bimlitinad  in  it  b;  the  aulburity  of  JohnBon  Mmael£ 
Tlie  Tavr  ta  <A«  Hehrida,  whiub  is  even  more  psrticulnr  in  these  poiols  tban  the 
life,  VAi  eubmiitcd  to  Jobngoa,  who,  fur  froni  (UsspproTing,  added  to  it  some  of  bis 
own  recollection g.  Sir  Jnbn  Ilankiaa  stateg,  that  wben  JobnBon  bimiielf  tras 
charged  with  being  guilt;  of  the  same  offense  in  bis  Livei  of  the  FotU,  be  saidt  'The 
business  of  the  biographer  ie  to  give  an  exact  apnouiit  of  ihe  person  whose  life  he  is 
irritiog,  and  to  discriminate  him  from  others  b;  any  peculiarities  of  eharacler  and 
BeDtiDieot  he  may  happen  to  ha*e.'  So  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  person  moat  in- 
icresled,  Ijosuell  is  clearly  jiiatiticd  in  nbat  he  hns  done.  The  [ruth  ia,  that  man- 
kind arc  much  more  apt  to  outpour  their  indignation  on  follies  tban  on  vices;  and 
Io  this  laste,  on  Ihcir  pari,  Itoswell,  who  was  highly  gifled  with  the  former  attri- 
butes, has  always  been  a  viclini.  It  is  evident  enough,  from  his  portrait  by  his  own 
partial  band,  that  be  was  vnin  Io  a  degree  which  irritated  bis  inferiors;  that  biB 
curioiiiy  was  intense  and  prying;  that  he  had  a  feverish  passion  for  eicitement, 
which  mndc  it  his  itpecinl  delight  to  attend  tntellectnal  parties  and  public  eiecu- 
liona,  and  all  scenes  that  could  for  the  moment  Interest  a  mind  whose  activity  was 
far  beyond  ils  slrenRth.  But  it  seems  absurd  to  deny  that  he  had  (he  cnpacily  to 
estimate  and  the  insle  lo  enjoy  Ihe  intellcclual  society  of  such  a  man  as  Johnson. 
We  remember  that  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveler,  says,  that  for  the  sake  of  Tweddell's  so- 
ciety, be  would  have  consented  to  black  hiit  shoes;  and  one  can  readily  believe  that 
UoMuell  was  influenced  by  a  similar  enthusiasm  in  the  case  of  Johnson,  whose  con- 
lersaiion  would  certainly  repay  such  attentions  and  sacrifices  as  well  as  that  of  an; 

Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveler,  either  thought  too  much  of  Tweddell  or 
loo  little  of  himself.  But  the  passage  just  quoted  is  presented  on 
at-count  of  that  which  it  suggests,  respecting  the  extent  to  which 

I.VuffA  Amirkan  Jliikn;  Vol.  34,  pp.  92,  93. 
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biography  may  go,  or  must  go,  in  complete  performance  of  its*  un- 
dertaking. 

I  have  endeavored  so  to  handle  my  material  that  the  work  at  large 
may  be  found  so  to  show  the  tenor  of  the  life  that  it  professes  to  re- 
late, that  every  fair-minded  peruser  of  its  contents  may  be  enabled 
to  give  sentence  according  to  the  rule  of  judgment  thus*  laid  down 
by  Chase  himself:  "It  seems  to  me  better  and  wiser  to  judge  par- 
ticular acts  by  the  general  tenor  of  life,  than  the  general  tenor  of 
life  by  particular  acts." 

On  the  whole,  considering  how  very  largely  this  volume  has  drawn 
from  Chase's  diaries,  letters,  and  other  word-work,  readers  may  ex- 
pect to  find,  in  the  work  at  large,  a  pretty  accurate  account  of  the 
character  and  the  career  of  the  man  who,  in  1868,  wrote  to  an  old 
acquaintance  that  he  was  not  astonished  to  find  some  good  men  con- 
sidering him  an  enigma. 

Does  this  work  effect  the  reading  of  that  riddle?  We  have  seen 
that  if  the  judgments  which  my  humble  part  in  the  production  of 
these  pages  has,  from  time  to  time,  expressed  or  less  distinctly  inti- 
mated, as  to  the  characteristics  or  the  conduct  of  the  life  before  us, 
shall  appear  unwarranted,  each  reader  is  to  have  at  hand  the  means 
of  forming  his  own  judgment  for  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  hide  my  own  opinions  would  have  been  im- 
proper. To  advance  them  pedagogically,  or  with  the  air  of  final 
judgment,  would  have  been  as  unbecoming.  They  are  calmly  and 
dispassionately  ofiered  to  the  fair  consideration  of  enlightened  and 
attentive  readers. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  matter  of  distinctively  historic  inter- 
est, presented  by  this  work. 

In  a  notice  of  Sparks'  biography  of  our  lame  revolutionary 
dandy,  Gouverneur  Morris — a  most  interesting  character — the  North 
American  Revieio  set  out  as  follows : 


"  There  is  no  sin  which  more  easily  beseU  the  biographer  of  public  men  than  a 
reluctance  to  admit  the  fact  that  they  ever  had  any  private  life ;  yet  we  know  not 
that  the  dignity  of  a  statesman  would  be  impaired  by  such  an  admission,  or  that  the 
parlor  and  the  fireside  are  much  less  interesting  than  the  Cabinet  or  the  legislative 
hall.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  assures  us  that  the  biographer  should  introduce  his- 
torical detail  no  further  than  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  his  narrative  require; 
and  that  the  historian,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  careful  to  avoid  all  private 
particulars  which  can  not  be  regarded  as  essential."  ^ 


iLeUer  to  Oliver  Johnson,  Esq.,  dated  May  30,  1864.  2  Vol.  34,  466. 
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Dr.  Peabody  subjoins: 

"  Tlie  rule  i»  cec-tainl;  %  judictnua  one ;  und  it  has  been  fbithfullj  spplisd  in  his 
own  biograph;  o(  one  of  the  graitaat  aod  beat  men  in  GnglKDiI'B  annalB." 

If  Ibe  word  actiuracy  denotes  enough  to  comprehend  the  notion 
of  fiillncsa,  tbo  rule  would  indeed  Heom  uncxccptiounble. 

Somelbing  like  nn  overture  to  tbe  whole  public  life  of  Suliuoii 
Portland  Chase  nmy  be  found  in  an  article,  contributed  by  bini,  at 
three  and  twenty  years  of  age,  to  the  North  American  Meciew.  That 
piete,  which  had  first  done  aervico  ae  u  tyeoum  lecture  at  Cincinnati, 
went  before  tlie  readers  of  the  liemeif  in  July,  IHGl.  Having  for 
its  Buhjecjt  the  Life  and  ChnracUr  of  Jleiiry  JirougUcin,  it  iionliiina 
these  paragraphs  : 

"It  ia  well  said,  Ihat  'hlslory  is  phitoiMpliy  (pHuliing  by  exnmpte.'  Cut  hiatorf 
Beldam  eomtesceiid^  Id  tbc  tdaching  or  imlividiinls;  nnil  whon  she  does,  she  iiislriiolB 
ue  mlber  in  the  arts  of  vht  tiiita  in  the  worUa  of  pence  ;  noticing,  brit^dj',  anil  withnl 
soms-jfhDl  superciliouBlf ,  the  noblest  draigns  %aA  Ithnra  of  philaolbropy,  and  even 
tbe  most  glorious  civil  tritirnplia,  n  bile  she  recarjs,  with  all  Ibe  blusoniug  uf  the 
moBt  gorgeous  descripiion,  the  aphie'etnenia  of  miliiary  prowess,  or  details  with 
BCTupuloiU  raiDuteness  Ihc  iatriguee  of  courtx.  Tlitis  the  examples  fiiiniiihul  bjr 
hislAr7  are  not  ndaplod  10  the  inatrudtion  of  common  life.  Tliej  ahow  us  mna  In  his 
robes  of  stele  and  nndar  (he  inHnDnn*  of  artiHcial  constraint;  not  in  his  ever^Hlay 
d»«s,  and  acting  from  the  genitine  proiuptings  of  Ihe  heart.  The;  exhibit  to  our 
*ie>r  a  man,  not  of  nature's  making,  bnt  nf  nn's  making. 

"Now  bit^raptiy  leacbes  6;  better  examples  ihan  Ihese.  Her  inBTruciions  an 
adapted  to  peace  as  well  us  lo  war;   to  man  us  an  indiTidual  .aa  well  as  to  man  in 

Ihe  tented  field.  She  ails  by  the  philosopher  in  lila  uloaet,  and  notes  Ihe  laborious 
processes  of  thought  by  which  bis  mind  struggles  to  roach,  and  at  Inst  does  reach, 
aome  mighty  and  all-comprehending  principle.  And,  to  waken  in  the  hearla  of 
other  men  a  noble  emulation,  she  lells  of  the  inexprcaaible  triumph  with  which  he 
exclaims,  Eupvui-  She  nccompanica  the  iraTeler  in  hia  toilaome  journeys  from 
land  10  land,  lo  gather  some  worthy  offering  for  science,  or  to  add  aome  yet  iindis- 
cotered  realm  to  Ihe  itominiona  of  knowleilge.  She  deema  it  no  unworthy  taak  lo 
tell  with  what  self-sacrificing  spirit  philanihropista  have  labored  on  through  difii' 
cidty,  and  diacourngemcnt,  and  opposition;  to  give  effect  in  some  grand  scheme  of 
benevolence,  in  many  instances  dving  without  one  glimpse  of  the  glorioiia  triumph 
which  was  destined  to  crown  iheir  exertions,  Hy  examples  such  aa  these  does 
biography  teach,  and  teaches  noble  lessons. 

"  There  is,  however,  yet  another  use  of  biography.  Il  helps  us  to  n  hcHer  un- 
derstanding of  the  waj  in  which  the  great  machine  of  society  works.  Thoughts 
and  feelings  are  the  prime  forces  Ihat  act  upon  it — the  thonghls  and  feelings  of  in- 
dividual men.  And  it  often  happens  Ihat  one  man,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
or  by  the  resistless  energy  of  his  own  spirit,  is  placed  or  places  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion to  control,  like  an  earthly  god,  the  deatiniea  of  whole  nntions;  still  often er 
originates  some  new  thought,  or  makes  some  new  discovery  or  invention,  destined 
in  it«  consequencCB  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  aociety.     It  is  important,  there- 
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fere,  to  know  something  of  indiyidual  character  and  conduct,  in  order  to  understand 
the  operations  of  these  latent,  but  powerful,  influences.  Indeed,  for  our  own  part, 
if  we  might  be  permitted  to  preserye  all  the  memorials  of  such  men,  we  should 
hardly  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  time  for  devouring  the  remainder  of  his  omni- 
farious offspring." 

Hero,  it  seems  to  me,  is  error  as  to  the  force  of  the  one  in  rela- 
tion to  the  many ;  but  the  extract  seems  to  me  of  decided  interest 
as  part  of  proper  preparation  for  the  body  of  this  volume. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  object  of  this  work  is  indication  more  than 
vindication.  Often,  too,  in  spite  of  its  unfeigned  and  very  high 
esteem  of  its  hero,  it  is  forced  to  own  that  it  can  not  approve  some 
act  or  saying  of  the  man  whose  life  it  so  faithfully  endeavors  to 
relate,  whose  character  it  so  faithfully  endeavors  to  portray. 

I  have,  in  a  public  print,  defending  the  memory  of  Salmon  Port- 
land Chase,  confessed  that  ho  did  not  seem  to  me  a  saint,  or  a 
deputy  Omniscient.  Holding  that  the  article  on  which  I  was  com- 
menting paints  a  character  which  is  little  less  than  libelous  to  ascribe 
to  the  hero  of  this  work,  I  have  nevertheless  distinctly  indicated,  in 
the  public  print  referred  to,  my  opinion  that  the  biography  of 
Salmon  Portland  Chase,  which  shall  represent  him  as  a  faultless 
character,  a  man  who  lived  a  wholly  blameless  life,  will  be  vainly 
false  and  foolishly  unfaithful. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  should  bo  no  question  that,  in  the 
matter  drawn  from  his  letters,  diaries,  etc.,  the  attractiveness  of  this 
work,  in  point  of  substance^  is  at  once  various  and  great.  Be  the 
book,  in  point  of  fornix  acceptable  or  unacceptable  to  critics,  who 
can  fail  to  see  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  contributions  to  the 
inner  history  of  Lincoln's  administration,  and  of  other  administra- 
tions? In  the  matter  so  derived,  we  see  much  of  Lincoln,  Seward, 
Stanton,  Sumner,  Grant,  McClellan,  McDowell,  Hooker,  Halleck, 
Hunter,  iSrarfield,  Butler,  and  somewhat  less  of  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
Rosecrans,  and  other  famous  figures.  If  I  have  not  used  my  large 
discretion  wisely,  I  have  at  least  used  it  conscientiously;  and  the 
result  is  an  extensive  presentation  of  matter,  as  to  which  I  can 
speak  freely. 

Mention  also  should  be  made  in  this  connection  of  the  light  shed 
by  passages  in  the  body  of  the  work  on  the  inner  history  of  John- 
son's impeachment,  and  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  man 
therein  impeached. 

Nor  should  this  Introduction  fail  to  mention  that  the  body  of  the 
work  presents  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  Wirt  family,  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  hero's  forming  traits  and  tendencies ;  and  that 
extracts  from  the  hero's  writings  yield  very  interesting  notices  of 
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John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  Martin  Van  Biiron,  Henry 
Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  John  Caldwell  Cailioan,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall,  Jmige  McLean,  General  Harrison,  and  other  colcbrities, 
whose  days  have  been  for  sometime  numbered  with  the  past. 

Of  Cincinnati,  particularly,  and  of  Ohio  at  large,  the  volume, 
though  entirely  free  from  local  partiality  and  sectional  aversion, 
naturally  takes  large  notice, 

I  have  been  charged  with  the  high  crime  of  not  abandoning  my 
Irost.  I  plead  guilty.  1  am  proud  of  having  bo  offended.  And  I 
venture  even  to  predict,  that  the  matter  just  referred  to,  having 
already  enabled  this  work  to  survive  prophetic  criticism  of  all 
kinds,  will  save  it  against  all  ufforte  of  any  other  form  of  pre- 
tendedcriticism  to  "  review"  it  out  of  existence,  or  to  circumscribe 
its  proper  circulation. 

ROBERT  BRUCE  WARDEN. 
WiSHatoTOM,  1874. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

ABOUT  THE  TOWN  OF  CORNISH  AND  THE  CHASES — ANCESTRAL  RELATIONS. 

SALMON  PORTLAND  CHASE  was  born  at  Cornish,  in  New 
Hampshire.  January  13,  1808.  He  greatly  glorified  the  emi- 
nently honorable  name  he  bore ;  but  he  was  not  the  only  Chase  of 
whom  the  town  of  Cornish  may  be  proud. 

The  Chases  of  the  Cornish  race  appear  to  have  been  hardy,  worthy 
men  and  women.  In  a  note  of  the  Appendix^  will  be  found  a  pretty 
full  account  of  them  down  to  the  days  of  our  hero.^  Let  me  press- 
ingly  persuade  the  reader  to  examine  at  once,  at  least  cursorily,  the 
matter  offered  in  that  note. 

The  same  note  of  tlie  Appendix  calls  attention  to  the  so-called 
secession  from  New  Hampshire  of  Cornish  and  fifteen  towns  associ- 
ated with  her  in  the  act  so  designated.^  It  may  seem  to  some 
readers  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Chases  of  Cornish  should 
have  so  foreshadowed  the  action  of  the  Southern  States  attempting 
to  secede  from  the  Union.  And  it  may  be  thought  that,  in  view 
of  the  course  of  Mr.  Chase  in  1861,*  the  tract  of  Cornish  history 
referred  to  tends  to  show  that  there  was,  if  one  may  so  express  him- 
self, secession  in  the  hero's  very  blood.  But  this  volume  clearly 
proves,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  that  Mr.  Chase  was  not,  in  1861,  in 
favor  of  secession ;  that  he  never  was  in  favor  of  secession  ;  that  he 
never  held  the  singular  political  and  social  tenet,  that  a  member  of 
the  Union  may,  by  a  simple  exercise  of  sovereignty,  without  cause 
of  revolution,  and  against  the  will  of  the  States  united  with  her, 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Union. 

And  it  can  not  be  necessary  to  devote  much  space  in  order  to  ef- 


» Note  A. 

2  Quite  ridiculous  appeared  to  me  the  ridiculing  of  the  words  "our  hero,"  as  used 
in  a  former  work  of  mine.  They  are  convenient  words  for  use  in  such  a  work  as 
this,  and  I  have  used  them  freely,  simply  tu  avoid  too  frequent  use  of  other  words. 

3  Note  A,  Appendix. 

*  Post,  Chapter  XXVI. 
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fi'ct  tlic  showing  that  the  ao-called  "  seceding  towns  "  of  Xew  Haiiiii- 
ebire  did  not  retilly  secetlc  at  all. 

This  vfthime  does  not  undcrtako  to  vindicate  the  views  of  Mr. 
Chuse  in  1861,  as  indimted  in  hia  noble  letter  to  Judge  Tuft.  The 
otijwt  iif  tliese  pages  has  been  fairly  set  forth  in  the  Introduction — 
as  indication  rather  ihnn  vindication.  But  of  that  do  more  need 
now  be  said. 

A  rui'morv-hnunted  edifice  of  urchitectural  pretensions  faces  the 
memory-haunted  house  in  a  room  of  which  some  of  these  paragnipha 
have  h*en  c«nii>osed.  That  is  the  building  in  which  Lincoln,  look- 
ing on  a  stage  of  tninnc  life,  was  wounded  mortally  by  a  prore».sionnl 
tragedian ;  Mm  I'e  tlie  phun  siructiire  in  whieh  the  assassinated  Presi- 
dent expired,  I  look  over  my  left  shoulder  as  I  write  and  see  the 
fo{»de  of  what  wan  Ford's  Theatre.  What  wonder  if  I  Bud  myself 
romparinB  Chase  with  Lincoln? 

Li-t  me  say,  that,  in  my  judgment,  Laniou's  Life  of  Lincoln  Is  not 
written  in  the  projn!r  spirit  where  it  touches  Lincoln's  lineage.  The 
lineufce  of  Chase  is  here  respectfully  and  even  tenderly  regarded. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  a  noble  lineage.  It  baa  not  what  is  often 
written  and  spoken  of  as  gentle  blood;  yet  it  is  gentle,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  term.  But  had  I  found  our  hero's  lineage  like  tliat  of 
I^ncoln,  ae  described  by  Lamon,  1  would  not  liave  felt  at  liberty  to 
trrat  it  as  that  writer  treats  his  hero's  origin. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  begin  this  work 
in  such  fushion  as  that  in  which  Kennedy  began  the  Li/e  of  William 
Wiii,  our  hero's  legal  teacher.     Kennedy  set  out  as  follows: 


'■A  narrative  of  the  Life  of  Willian 

Wirt  will  present   us  the 

career  of  one  wlio,  springing  from  an  )i 

umble  origin,  was  enabled  to 

attain  to  high  distinction  among  his  coi 

n  try  men." 

What  do  we  mean  by  bnmbic  origin?  I  acknowledge  that 
the  origin  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase  does  not  apjnjar  to  nie  an 
hiiuibh'  origin.  It  rather  seems  to  me  a  biglily  honoi-able  origin, 
like  that  of  William  Wirt,  as  I  had  the  honor  to  explain  to  the  only 
surviving  daughter  of  the  last-named  worthy,  Mrs.  Admiral  Golds- 
borongh,  who,  I  may  p;issingly  remark,  has  allowed  me,  in  this 
volume,  t<i  use  a  letter  of  her's,  written  to  me  on  a  very  interesting 
occasion,  during  tlie  life  of  her  dear  friend.  Chief  Justice  Chase. 

Eleven  years  ago,  for  the  special  benefit  of  a  student-soldier 
(mentioned,  we  shall  find,  in  moving  terms,  by  Secretary  Chase,  in 
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a  letter  to  tlie  author  of  this  work),  I  contributed  to  a  paper  habit- 
ually read  by  that  young  charge  of  mine,  a  piece  called  At  the  Doctor's. 
In  that  seeming  story.  Dr.  Frisch,  depicted  as  a  person  of  the 
Hamlet  mold,  according  to  the  views  of  Goethe,  in  his  Wilhelm 
Meister — namely,  of  the  fat  and  philosophic  type — is  represented  as 
discoursing  of  a  science,  by  him  invented,  which  he  calls  Typonomy 
— the  science  of  the  thing  called  type,  as  it  variously  manifests 
itself  in  individuals,  in  families,  in  nations,  and  in  races.  Dr. 
Frisch  is  represented  in  one  passage  as  explaining  that  what  we 
often  call  the  type  of  character  "  appears  to  be  more  sharply  cut  and 
boldly  prominent  in  fit^ld  and  workshop  than  in  drawing-rooms  and 
boudoirs,'' 

"But,"  adds  the  Typonomer — so  Dr.  Frisch  is  called — "we  can 
discern  great  typic  differences,  even  in  the  *  higher  circles. '  Goethe, 
I  know,  has  ridiculed  an  English  author  for  pretending  to  view 
nations  by  comparing  the  ton  of  each;  but  the  ridicule  itself  appears 
to  me  somewhat  ridiculous.  The  gentleman  is,  indeed,  a  type  of 
cosmic  dignity.  We  find  it  under  the  equator,  at  the  tropics,  and 
beyond  the  explorations  made  by  Dr.  Kane.  And  every-where  we 
find  the  ton  attempting  to  divest  itself  of  type.'' 

"Explain  that  sentence,  please,"  said  America. 

"What  I  mean,"  said  Dr.  Frisch,  "is  only  this:  that  the  lady  and 
the  gentleman  are  such,  in  part,  by  virtue  of  the  efforts  which  they 
make  to  become  pure  woman  and  man — gentlewoman,  gentleman ; 
that  is  to  say,  refinement,  culture,  what  you  please  to  call  it,  seeks 
to  eliminate  all  habits,  tendencies,  etc.,  which  set  up  typical  distinc- 
tions in  the  untaught  lowly.  It  succeeds  imperfectly,  however.  Still 
we  have  well-marked  varieties,  or  types,  of  gentlehood,  as  well  as 
well-marked  types  of  boorhood,  or  villeinhood.  Gentlehood  appears, 
indeed,  to  be,  to  some  extent,  a  bloodhood — to  be  born  into  a  man  or 
woman  quite  as  much  as  it  is  taught  into  a  man  or  woman.  It  aj>- 
pears  accordingly  in  all  conditions,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
from  the  cottage  to  the  palace.     Ah  I 

"The  man's  the  man  for  a'  that!" 

"Yes,"  continues  Dr.  Frisch,  "refinement  fails  to  obliterate  type 
Ton  is  only  tone,  and  tone  is  sometimes  type.  The  differential  char- 
acters of  a  people — its  types — may  be  studied  in  its  *best  circles,'  in 
its  upper  tens,  as  well  as  in  its  field  or  workshop  classes.  True, 
these  typo  differences  may  appear  less  striking  in  the  drawing-room 
than  in  the  workshop  or  the  field,  in  the  man  of  fashion  than  in  the 
peasant;  for  I  repeat,  the  aim  of  ton  is  ever  to  divest  itself  of  fy/?e  " — 

"Rather,"  interrupted  America,  "to  appear,  as  itself,  the  type  of 
all  types." 

"Not  so,"  insisted  Dr.  Frisch.  "A  type  is  a  peculiar  stamp  im- 
pressed on  a  variety,  by  which  it  differs  from  the  model  form  of  all 
Its  kind — the  standard,  in  other  words,  from  which  its  typical  dis- 
tinctions vary  it." 
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Id  the  samt  piew,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  the 
daring  lines  of  Dekker: 

"PRtiencel  why  'tifl 
Ttie  very  aoul  of  pence.    The  best  of  men 
Thaf  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  naf  ii  sufferer; 
A  mild,  meek,  pitieni,  genilc,  iraiiqiiil  spirit — 
TAt  Jirit  trtie  gmtUman  llial  ttvr  Ireiilhud." 

Perhaps,  a  bitter  man  might  say  that  "the  first  true  gentleman 
that  ever  breathed"  was  also  the  laat.  Ijct  us  here  avoid  all  bitter- 
nww,  however,  and  remember  that  the  terms  in  question  evidently 
rpfiT  to  tiie  perfection  of  tlie  qualities  by  which  a  gentleman  is 
marked.  Assuredly  there  are,  of  native  as  of  foreign  birth  and 
breeding,  real  gentlemen,  most  amiable,  admirable  gentlemen,  in 
everj-  j>ortion  of  America.  But,  just  oa  certainly,  each  bears  about 
him  some  characteristic  imperfection  or  defect,  directly  tracenble  to 
the  characteristics  of  his  people  or  hia  province;  and  each  hears  the 
crrdit  also  of  provincial  or  national  distinctions, 

A  deeper  study  of  New  England  manners  has  made  me  more  and 
morv  atlmirK  the  houseliulds  of  that  portion  of  the  country.  It  ap- 
pears to  mc,  the  "Yankee"  portion  of  our  hero's  life  was  no  bad 
preparation  for  his  life  at  Dartmouth  College  and  elsewhere. 

Ruskin  says  that  "you  shall  know  a  man  not  to  be  a  gentleman, 
by  the  perfect  and  neat  precision  of  his  pronunciation."  Certainly, 
(he  pronunciation  of  New  England,  generally  speaking,  was  not 
perfect ;  certainly,  in  some  particulars.  New  England  manners  could 
not  be  regarded  as  entirely  unexceptionable.  But  good  society,  in 
the  hert  sen.se  of  that  expression  was  to  be  found  at  Cornish,  Keene, 
and  Royalton,  at  each  of  which  places,  as  well  as  at  Washington  and 
Cincinnati,  part  of  Chase's  iMiyhood  made  its  way  toward  manhood. 

A  dash  of  Western  manner  may  have  shown  itself  in  our  young 
hern  on  returning  to  New  Hampshire  from  Ohio.  Well,  that  dash 
may  have  improved  him  not  a  little. 

It  was  an  Eastern  man  who  said,  some  years  ago:  "The  Western 
man  is  the  most  representative  of  ail  our  types,  and  best  expresses 
the  American  idea,"  As  this  work  unfolds  its  revelations,  we  may 
find  that  there  is  reason  to  reject  that  doctrine,  if  the  Western  man 
intendet]  is  a  native  of  the  West.  The  life  before  us  is,  perhaps,  to 
show  that  the  most  repi-esentative  of  all  our  typos  is  the  man  born 
in  the  East  and  liberally  educated  there,  who  early  wanders  west- 
wanl  and  soon  settles  down,  as  a  man  of  action  and  reflection,  at  tlie 
West,  as  did  the  hero  of  tlils  narrative. 
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Lincoln  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  thoughts  of  Theodore  Tilton,  when 
he  wrote  the  words  just  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  the  Western  man, 
as  best  expressing  "  the  American  idea,"  must  be  deemed  "  the  most 
representative  of  all  our  types."  As  already  intimated,  Chase  ap- 
pears to  me  more  representative  than  Lincoln. 

Chase,  in  one  resj)ect,  was  clearly  very  representative.  He  repre- 
sented the  mixed  population  of  the  country. 

While  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase  wrote  to  Hon.  John 
H.  Pruntiss,  of  New  Hampj^hire,  a  letter,  containing  a  most  inter- 
esting autobiographic  sketch.  Composed  hurriedly,  one  morning 
before  breakfast,  that  bit  of  writing  is  nevertheless  a  fair  sample  of 
the  epistolary  style  and  diction  of  the  pen  by  which  it  was  worked 
off.     Its  tenor  is,  in  part,  as  ft)llows: 

"  My  father  was  an  upright  Christian  man  ;  was  honored  by  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  an  unusual  degree,  lie  was  a 
farmer  in  Cornish,  and  is  vvcll  remembered  there.  It  was  from 
Cornish  that  he  was  sent  so  often  by  the  district  to  represent  it  in 
the  State  Council.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander 
Ilalston,  of  Keene,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
prietor. She  inherited  from  her  father,  in  the  division  of  the  estate, 
the  Uu'ge  yellow  buiUling,  occupied  as  a  tavern,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  old  Shantliff  tavern.  When  my  father  removed  from  Cornish  to 
Keene,  late  in  1H15  or  early  in  IHKJ,  ho  kept  that  tavern  tor  a  time — 
perhaps  a  year  or  more,  lie  died  there  in  1817,  and  his  tombstone 
yet  stands  in  the  burying-ground  of  Keene.  The  change  in  the 
tariff,  and  other  causes  connected  with  the  close  of  the  war,  had  em- 
barrassed his  affairs;  for  he  was  concerned  in  mercantile  business 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  ;  and  my  mother  was  letl  with  a  con- 
siderable estate,  heavily  incumbered  by  debts.  When  these  were 
paid  she  was  comparatively  ])oor,  and  we  children  had  to  depend 
Bonu'what  on  ourselves.  She  sacrificed  and  stinted  herself  as  a 
mother  only  can  to  secure  to  us  the  best  education  she  could.  Aflcr 
my  father's  death  she  sold  the  tavern  place  and  removed  to  the  old 
yellow  house." 

Here  is,  quite  clearly,  indication  of  an  eminently  proper  feeling 
toward  parentage  and  )>edigree.  And  here  are,  just  as  clearly,  indi- 
cations of  an  origin  which  ought  not  to  be  characterized  as  "humble,'' 

Never  was  a  word,  g(K)d  in  itself,  so  shamefully  misused  as  has 
been  that  word  humble.  Chase  was  no  Uriah  Heep.  He  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  one  time,  clearly  tinctured  with  what  he  himself 
has  called,  perhaps  not  happily,  aristocratic  feeling;  but  he  never 
was  a  flunkev  or  a  snob.  He  never  was  ashamed  of  father  or  of 
mother.  He  was  always  proud  of  mother  and  of  father;  always 
grateful  for  his  lineage  and  for  his  nurture. 


One  flfcoiiiit  that  has  been  furnUbed  me,  in  answer  to  my  wishes, 
runs  as  folluws : 

"Chief  Juptife  Chase's  mother  was  JeaTiel(«  Ralston,  a  Bcoleh 
■nomnn,  daugliter  ol' Alexander  liiileton,  Esq.  Her  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Jeauetlo  BailocK,  who,  id  company  with  tliree  ol'  her 
daughters,  (of  wlioni  Mrs.  Chase  was  one)  came  fi-om  Scotland,  in 
1792,  to  join  her  husband,  who  had  preceded  her,  and  was  estab- 
lished in  business  in  Boston.  He  allerwarda  settled  in  CornTHb.  New 
Hampshire,  and  finally  moved  to  Keeue,  in  the  same  State,  whcro 
Ite  tlitid.  In  the  ttame  nhip  with  her  was  James  Balloch,  hor  cousin, 
m-utnifttther  of  Gen.  Bulloch,  of  Wasliiiigtou,  and  her  nephew.  James 
Bulloch,  still  iivinjf  in  BuU.imore  ut  an  advaticod  ajire.  Mrs.  Balatun 
■was  a  woman  ofremarkablo  energy  and  fitrce  of  character,  and  from 
her  tbe  Chief  Justiee  iuburlled  many  of  his  titrong  points." 

Ilbamar,  the  fiitber  of  our  btro,  had  ftir  father  Dudley,  who, 
with  his  faithful  Alice  and  ricven  cbildi-en,  liia  and  hers,  re- 
moved from  SuHon,  Massachusetts,  to  the  banlts  of  tbe  beautiful 
Connecticut,  before  the  town  of  Corniidb  bad  become  a  considcrnlile 
settlement.  According  to  Bishop  Chase,  be  was  tbe  drst  white 
settler  of  that  town,  to  which,  in  memory  of  the  English  town  from 
which  bis  ance-^tors  bad  come,  be  gave  the  name  of  Cornish.  But 
tl>e  Bifihop  also  states  that  the  town  wae  originally  granted  to  bin 
fiither  by  Governor  Bowdoiu,  while  we  are  elsewhere  told  tliat 
Cornish  was  originally  granted,  June  21,  1763,  t«  Rev.  Samuel 
McClintnek,  of  Greenland,  and  sixty-nine  other  persons.'  But  it 
is  also  related  that  the  town  was  settled  in  1765  chiefly  by  emi- 
grants from  Sutton,  Mas.sacbusetts,  whence,  as  we  have  seen,  came 
stout  Dudley  Chase  and  noble  and  devoted  Alice  Clmse,  tlie  paternal 
grandparents  of  our  hero. 

If  I  trust  a  memorandum  furnishe<l  me  by  the  Chief  Justice,  I 
may  set  down  that  Dudley  Chase  was  born  August  17, 17'29.  Alice 
Corbett's  hirthduy,  however,  is,  in  tliat  memorandum,  set  down  as 
February  28,  1733,  while  the  inscription  on  her  tomb,  giving  the 
date  of  her  death  as  September  13,  1813,  sets  down  her  age  as 
eighty-one.     Some  accounts  repi'escnt  her  place  of  birth  as  ^^cridon, 

'  Historical  Fiicla  Relating  (o  rornish,  New  Hnmpehire,  by  H.  Cli8«e.  K«q., 
Fanner  &  Moore's  eollectiotis,  II,  153.  An  article  in  llarper't  Wttklii  Baja:  "A 
lilile  more  llinn  a  centiirj  ago.  Judge  Cliiise,  with  \\\a  sons,  fieneml,  Doctor,  nnil 
Deacon  Chase,  became  Ihe  proprietor  or  the  township;  gnte  two  hundred  ncres.  as 
bj  law  compelleil.  to  [lie  cliurch  of  Koglnnd ;  named  it  nfler  the  town  Trom  whence 
their  ancestors  cunie  ;  built  tliemselTes  homes  on  the  banks  of  the  CouDecticut,  nnil 
in  1763  had  it  chartered. ' 
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Massachasetts.     In  that  memorandum,  Bellingham^  in  that  State,  is 
given  as  her  birthplace. 

In  the  Cornish  graveyard  is  a  tomb  bearing  the  inscription :  "  In 
memory  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  Chase,  Esq.,  who  died  August 
12,  1800,  aged  93  years. 

*^  Sweet  peace  and  heayenly  hope  and  humble  joy 
Divinely  beam  on  his  exalted  soul. 
Distruction  gild  and  crown  him  for  the  skeys 
With  incomunicable  luster  bright." 

Samuel's  wife  was  Mary  Dudley.  Dudley  Chase,  our  hero's 
grandfather,  was  their  second  son. 

On  Mary's  tomb  is  the  inscription :  "In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Chase,  the  amiable  wife  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  Chase,  Esq.,  who 
died  February  12,  1789,  in  the  seventy -eighth  year  of  her  age. 

"Here  lies  in  this  grave  the  pious  and  the  just, 
The  pattern  of  true  wisdom,  sleep  in  dust. 
The  memory  of  the  iust  is  blessed." 


ine  pattern  oi  true  wisdom,  sleep 
The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed 


The  father  of  Samuel,  who  was  born  at  Sutton,  Massachusetts, 
was  Daniel,  born  at  Hampton,  September  20,  1685.  Moving  to 
Sutton,  Daniel  married  Sarah  March,  January  2,  1707.  This  mar- 
riage was  quite  fruitful,  Samuel  being  its  first  issue. 

Daniel's  father,  Moses  Chase,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Aquila. 
He  was  born  December  24,  1663,  and,  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1684,  he  became  the  husband  of  Ann  Folansbee,  who  bore  to  him 
many  children. 

Ithamar  Chase  married  Janet  Ralston  at  Keene,  New  Hampshire. 
Eleven  children,  of  whom  one  died  in  infancy,  were  the  issue  of  this 


union.^ 


How  admirably  the  beloved  mother  of  this  household  knew  and 
loved  and  served  her  children  and  her  husband,  evidence  enough  has 


1  Those  who  did  not  die  in  infancy  were : 
Hannah  Ralston,  born  December  22,  1792. 
Alexander  Ralston,  born  April  17,  1797. 
Abigail  Corbett,  born  May  26,  1799. 
Dudley  Heber,  born  September  14,  1801. 
Janette  Logan,  born  November  8,  1803. 
Alice  Jones,  born  October  29,  1806. 
Salmon  Bortlandj  born  January  13,  1808. 
Edward  Ithamar,  born  March  2,  1810. 
William  Frederick,  born  June  8,  1813. 
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been  already  (iresented.     How  was  it  wUli  the  fatlier  of  tbe  family, 
tbe  gentle  Ithamar? 

"We  have  already  seen  that  Ills  renowned  son,  Salmon,  wrole  of 
him,  in  1864,  a»  follows: 

"  My  fatbur  was  an  upright  Christian  muii." 

Not  Christians  only  should  accept  that  scntcucu  as  at  leafit  in- 
tended to  express  much  meaning  and  convey  importunt  festiinouy. 
CbriEtianity,  even  to  the  Jew,  or  to  the  Islamite,  should  seem  at 
least  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest  civilization,  guided  aud  dii'ected  by 
religion. 

In  one  of  the  Trowbridge  letters  our  hero  says : 

"My  father  was  a  good  man,  and  well  informed  for  one  who  had 
only  tde  education  ol'  conutpy  schools  iinii  the  yellow  house,  lie 
kept  me  pretty  straight  by  the  mildest  means." 

The  father  was,  perhaps,  by  nature  and  by  habit,  milder  than  the 
SOD  who  so  portrays  the  former's  character  and  conduct.  Salmon 
was,  it  seems  to  me,  of  sterner  stnff  than  his  father,  Ithamar;  but 
wo  shall  see  as  we  go  forward. 

The  same  letter,  in  the  next  sentence,  tells  this  anecdote : 

"  One  day  I  and  two  or  three  more  were  rolling  nine  pins.  There 
was  an  alley  on  our  premises.  My  father  came  and  said  :  '  Salman, 
eom«  and  ^o  with  mu  to  the  field.'  I  liujrored,  hatinf^  tri  It^uvo  Ihe 
game.  'Won't  you  fome  and  help  your  fiither?'  Only  a  look  with 
that.  All  my  reluctance  viini!<hcd,  and  I  went  with  a  right  good 
will,     lie  ruled  by  kind  words  and  kind  looks." 

Here  is  auotiier  account  by  the  same  son  of  the  same  sire : 

'■  lie  was  esteemed  among  his  neighbors  ;  was  elected  and  for  many 
vears  rL'i.-k'Cti'd  to  the  Council  of  New  Hampshire  ;  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  with  Honorable  before  his  name  and  Ewquiro  afler  it,  in  which 
pn-tix  and  addition  my  mother  took  an  innocent  ])lcasure.  mixed, 
perhaps,  with  a  little  pride.  He  was  the  honored  and  beloved  friend 
of  Mason  and  \Veb.*lep.  much  younger,  then  a  young  lawyer,  just 

Iy)ng  live  the  memory  of  Ithamar,  our  hero's  father!  It  is 
whiilcsoino  to  learn  all  we  can  of  characters  so  patriarchal. 

In  llie  Prentiss  letter,  part  of  which  I  have  already  given,  are 
the  words: 

"I  have  not  seen  the  Boston   Courier,  and   know  nothing  of  what 
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it  contained  concerning  mo  or  my  honored  father,  except  from 
your  notice  of  it.  Why  any  body  should  seek  to  misrepresent  facts 
concerning  my  early  life  or  origin,  which,  in  themselves,  have  not 
the  least  possible  importance  for  the  public,  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand/' 


What  the  Boston  Courier  contained  about  our  hero  and  about 
his  **  honored  father,"  I  have  not  investigateil.  Not,  indeed, 
because  I  would  say  of  facts  relating  to  Chase's  early  life,  or  of 
facts  relating  to  his  origin,  that  they,  "  in  themselves,  have  not  the 
least  possible  importance  for  the  public."  That  Mr.  Chase  expressed 
himself  but  hastily,  and  rather  thoughtlessly,  when  he  so  wrote  to 
Mr.  Prentiss,  he  himself  had  shown  already  in  his  Trowbridge 
letters ;  and  when  he  came  to  furnish  me  with  matter  for  this  work, 
he  showed  himself  particularly  anxious  about  my  Hl)erally  drawing 
matter  from  those  autobiographical  letters,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
devote  so  much  attention  to  his  origin  and  to  his  early  life. 

But,  before  I  read  the  Prentiss  letter,  I  had  heard  a  very  scan- 
dalous account  pretending  to  set  forth  the  parentage  of  the  Ciiief 
Justice;  and  it  was  striking  to  me,  that,  going  down  the  Potomac 
on  a  pleasure  trip,  not  long  after  the  death  of  the  Chief  Justice,  I 
was  told  a  story  not  less  scandalous  about  the  parentage  of  his  legal 
teacher,  William  Wirt.  1  have  no  reason  for  desiring  to  U»arn 
more  of  either  story.  lV)th  are  evidently  foolish  fabrications  or 
malicious  lies.  The  Boston  Courier,  indeed,  may  have  had  n'ason, 
or  apparent  reason,  for  putting  before  its  readers  what  it  said,  on 
the  occasicm  here  referre<l  to,  almut  Salmon  Portland  Ciiase,  and 
about  his  father,  Ithamar.  Of  the  Courier^s  responsibility,  in  that 
behalf,  I  can  say  nothing. 

I  have  learned  that  Ithamar,  our  hero's  father,  was,  for  some 
time,  a  distiller.  That  he  was,  for  some  time,  also,  a  tavern- kee|>er, 
we  have  seen  already  ;  but  distillers,  in  those  <lays,  were  not  con- 
sideretl  murden^rs  by  poison ;  and  there  was  nothing  at  all  degrading 
to  a  farmer  in  the  keeping  of  a  tavern  in  connection  with  his  farm. 

Let  me  now  invite  attention  to  the  feeling,  not  <levoid  of  vanity, 
and  strongly  marked  by  pride,  with  which  our  hero  viewed  his 
blood  relations,  esjKicially  on  the  paternal  side.  I  would  that  he 
had  seemed  to  care  a  little  more  for  the  kith  and  kin  of  his  never- 
theless well-beloved  mother. 

Montesquieu,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  other  writers,  magnify  the 
worth  of  vanity  in  nations.      Montesquieu,  indeed,  appears  to  look 
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on  vanity  id  iiidividiials  as  virtuous  rather  than  vicious.  Our  own 
Fmiikiiti,  who  wa^  himself  a  vain  manj  writes  in  a  half-serioua, 
liair-ji»tiDg  manner,  in  excuse  for  self- laudation — nay,  in  praise  of 
self-praise.  At  least,  he  pleads  for  the  privilege  of  speaking  of 
one'.s  own  perfections.  Chase  was  not  like  Erskine,  Cicero,  and 
other  oratorio  worthies  as  to  egotism.  Generally,  he  avoided  with 
great  care  tlie/ocni*  of  egotistic  phraseology;  but  he  was  not  afraid 
t43  use  the  terrible  word  /  on  Ht  occasious,  Sur  did  he  pretend  not 
to  k»ow  (hat  ho  wus  not  only  big,  but  brainy.  Writing  about  the 
bunec-  in  which  be  fii'st  beheld  the  light,  be  could  e:<preas  himself 
as  follows: 

"Tim  yoUow  house  was  more  famous  than  the  "White  House  for 
brains.  Indeed,  the  neighboring  folk  used  to  say  that  in  that  yellow 
bouite  more  brains  were  born  than  in  any  other  house  in  New 
En^tnud.  The  Beecher  family  waa  then  '  in  the  loins'  of  1  know 
not  what  proprietor.  There  were  born  in  that  house  Simoon  Chaso, 
the  eldest,  wbo.  being  oldest,  was  probably  eanght  early  and  put 
on  the  fhrm.  He  lived  and  died  a  plain,  honest,  mtinly  farmer. 
Th«r«  was  Salmon  Chase,  wbo  went  through  Dartmouth,  hocanie  a 
lattrycr,  liud  a  groat  repute  fur  sagaeity  and  integrity ;  is  much 
tttlki'd  of  even  now  by  old  people  at  Portland,  where  be  lived  and 
died  just  before  I  was  born,  whence  the  misfortune  of  my  name. 
Then  there  was  Baruoli  Chase,  also  a  graduate  ol'  Dartmouth,  and 
aUo  ;»  lawyer  well  rejiovUjd  of,  who  flourished  at  Hopkiulon,  New 
H  .1  :-  .  !  ':.■.■:.■  \  ,1-.;  and  there  he  died.  Hebor  Chase  and 
<  iilier  sona,  who  became  physicians,  I  think, 

:-  ^■lunJ;;  one  of  Ihem.as  Iseem  to  remember 

having  hcitrd",  at  riiikdolpiiia.  Dudley  Chase,  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, after  liuviny  been  four  times  Speaker  of  the  Vermont  House 
of  Representatives,  in  1813;  resigned  in  1817;  eleetod  Chief  Justice 
the  same  year,  and  continued  by  annual  election  till  1821  ;  again 
Senator  from  1825  to  ISIJl  ;  and  brought  to  his  end,  after  an  honor- 
able career,  at  Kandoljih,  Vermont,  was  another  son.  Pbilandor 
Chase  was  youngest  and  best.  When  a  student  at  ])artmoutIi,  the 
young  son  of  the  congregational  deacon,  poring  over  some  books 
which  had  somehow  found  their  way  into  the  college  library,  became 
convinced  that  the  Episcopal  Church  was  that  which  the  apostles 
ha<l  planted,  and,  prompt  to  act  on  his  conviuti<ms,  joined  its  com- 
munion. His  zeal  or  liis  logic  wrought  mightily  with  the  yellow 
bouse  lolk.  They  all  became  Kpiscopalians — the  venerable  deacon, 
his  beloved  wife,  and  all  their  children,  so  far  as  I  know,  without 
exception.  This  change  must  have  been  wrought  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  for  certain  it  is  tlici'o  an  E]»iscopaI  Cliurcli  was 
built  and  consecruted;  and  the  family  were  devout  worsbipei's  there 
when  I  was  horn.  The  Bishop's  history  you  know  from  the 
Reminiscences.  He  was  eariie.''t,  able,  faithful,  valiant,  imperious, 
it  may  be;  confident  in  himself,  more  confident  in  Ginl;  always 
saying  Jehovah  Jireh,  God  will    help,  and  always  finding  biinself 
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helped;  good-humored    when    not   angry;  always   ready  with    an 
anecdote,  always  ready  with  a  good  turn." 

Alexander  Ralston,  we  have  seen,  was  his  grandfather  on  the 
maternal  side.  But  who  and  what  was  Alexander  Ralston  ?  I  like 
the  character  of  Sandie  Ralston,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  quite  a  modern  Joseph.  Sandie  was,  we  have  already  seen,  a 
native  of  the  land  whose  choicest  bard  composed  the  lines,  not 
seldom  sung  in  public  at  Burns'  Suppers : 

"  Jennie's  always  wat,  puir  body, 
Jennie's  seldom  dry; 
She  draggled  a'  her  petticoatie 

Comin'  through  the  rye." 

But  Jennie  Balloch — Scotch  enough  that  patronymic! — whom 
our  Sandie  wedded  in  the  land  o'  Burns  and  cakes,  was  not  the 
Jennie  of  the  song.  She  seems  to  have  been  chaste  as  Diana,  and 
severe  as  "  Good  Queen  Bess,''  in  rigid  moods.  Tradition  tells  an 
anecdote  of  "Stacey's  Pasture"  (pronounced  pastoor),  owned  by 
Sandie  Ralston,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Keene  —  an  anecdote  in 
which  Jennie,  Sandie's  "  guid"  wife,  played  the  role  of  a  Scotch- 
Yankee  feminine  avenger,  and,  taking  her  unlucky  spouse  and 
another  "  party /^  flagranto  delictOy  vigorously  chastised  her  husband 
on  the  spot  with  what  she  fancifully  called  "  a  wee  bit  hazel  rod/' 
but  what,  in  point  of  fact,  tradition  says,  was  a  stout  cudgel. 

Sometime  between  April  29,  1830,  and  July,  1831,  our  hero 
made  this  entry  in  a  diary  which,  like  most  other  diaries,  was  only 
now  and  then  a  book  of  daily  entries : 

"  The  modes  of  speech  in  the  rustic  parts  of  New  England  are  so 
peculiar  that  I  have  determined  to  set  down  some  of  the  odd 
phrases  which  I  every  day  meet  with.     Here  they  are : 

"'Sharp  as  the  little  end  of  nothing,  whittled  down.'  'You  don't 
now,  do  you?'  'I  hain't  another  stick  to  save  my  gizzard  ' — this 
is  equivalent  to  a  Mussolraan's  oath  by  his  beard.  '  Gumption.' 
'Never  saw  any  thing  like  this  growing  among  corn  ' — which  is  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment.  'A  plaguy  neat  kind  of  a  chap' — 
which  is  an  expression  of  commendation.  '  Curious  varmint ' — 
which  signifies  curious  creature.  '  Make  j^oursejf  scarce ' — an 
intimation  that  your  company  is  not  wanted.  '  Understood  the 
whole  squinting  of  the  business  as  slick  as  a  whistle ' — know  all 
about  it.  '  I  conclude,  it's  best  to  cut  stick ' — a  resolution  to 
depart." 

The  mother  of  our  hero  probably  used  a  dialect  in  which  a  curi- 
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oiia  coinbiuation  of  Scotch- English  with  New  English — in  ol.hor 
worJji,  wild  the  novel  English  of  New  Englan<l — could  have  been 
traccil.  One  of  her  anrviving  relutivea,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
— one  of  the  Ballochs — uses  the  English  well,  indeed,  but  so  that 
more  than  (raws  of  the  combination  just  referred  to  are  distinctly 
visible  in  his  discourse.  However  marked  or  unmarked  the  dialect 
of  our  hero's  mother  may  have  been,  that  which  la  most  certain  is, 
that  she  wa»  one  of  the  best  women  who  have  yet  been  wives  und 
mothers.  A  future  chapter  ofl'era  letters  which  api^ear  to  me  most 
precious  documents — letters  written  to  our  hero  by  his  mother.  I  am 
very  proud  of  their  contents,  and  very  grateful  for  their  indications. 
Buckle  says : 

"Wo  often  hear  of  hereditary  talents,  hereditary  viees,  and 
bereditai'y  virtues;  but  whoever  will  critically  examine  the  evi- 
dence will  find  that  we  have  no  proof  of  their  cxistonco.  The 
way  in  which  they  are  commonly  proved  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
illogical;  the  asnal  course  being  for  writers  to  collect  instances  of 
some  mental  peculiarity  found  in  a  parent  anil  in  his  child,  and  then 
to  infer  that  the  peculiarity  was  bequeathed.  By  this  mode  of  rea- 
soning we  might  demonstrate  anj-  proposition,  since  in  all  large 
fields  of  inquiry  there  are  a  aufficieut  number  of  empirical  coinci- 
dences, to  make  a  plausible  case  in  favor  of  whatever  view  a  man 
chooses  to  advocate.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  truth  is  dis- 
covered, and  we  ought  to  inquire  not  only  how  many  instances  there 
are  of  hereditary  talents,  etc.,  but  how  many  instances  there  are  of 
such  qualities  not  being  hereditary.  Until  something  of  this  sort  is 
attempted,  wo  can  know  nothing  about  the  matter  inductively; 
while,  until  physiology  and  chemistry  are  much  more  advanced,  wo 
can  know  nothing  of  it  deductively.'" 

In  nearly  all  that  Buckle  says  about  received  ideas,  one  can  easily 
discern  exuggeratiou  and  a  deci<Iedly  morbid  disposition  to  rcvei^se 
the  saying: 

"  WhalBTor  is,  is  right." 

He  would  have  been  far  more  apt  to  write: 

"Wlmtever  is,  ia  wrong," 
or,  perhaps, 

■' Whatever  IB,  is  not." 

But  let  us  hear  dear  old  Adam  Clarke  on  this  subject.     He  says: 

"  Though  it  has  not  been  found  that  any  branch  of  tho  family  of 
the  Clarkes  claimed  nobility,  yet   it  has  always  appeared    that  the 

ijiole  12,  1  Buckle  Ilial.  Cit.  Eng.,  127. 
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character  of  gentility^  generosiy  or  ingenui^  Las  been  conceded  to  them, 
and  to  them  the  JRoman  definition  of  ingeimi  is  in  every  respect  ap- 
plicable. They  came  from  a  pure  and  ancient  stock;  they  had  never 
been  in  bondage  to  any  man;  had  never  been  legally  disgraced,  and 
never  forfeited  their  character.  In  this  family  I  have  often  heard 
the  innocent  boast,  None  of  our  family  has  ever  served  the  stranger.''^ 

Chase  might,  to  himself,  at  least,  have  whispered  the  like.  For, 
after  all,  we  all  believe  in  blood,  whatever  we  may  think  of  rank; 
and  quite  too  many  of  us  have  great  faith  in  rank  itself. 

If  our  snobocracy  believed  in  blooil  rather  than  in  money,  it  were 
better  for  the  country  and  the  age  in  which  we  live — we  Americans 
about  to  enter  the  latter  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  Christian  cen- 
tury— we  New  World  Christians  and  non-Christians — we  adorers 
of  success  and  show. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  what  we  know  about  inheritance, 
in  point  of  personal  characteristics,  physical  and  psychical,  is  far 
from  great.  And  to  the  rules  we  think  we  have  discerned,  as  gov- 
erning the  transmission  of  parental  traits,  our  observation  forces  us 
to  acknowledge  very  numerous  exceptions.^ 

Instances  are  by  no  means  rare  in  which  the  admixture  of  char- 
acters we  could  naturally  expect  to  find  in  the  offspring  of  a  pair 
well  known  to  us,  does  not  manifest  itself;  and,  indeed,  "  in  almost 
every  large  family  (and  sometimes  even  where  there  are  no  more 
than  two  children)  it  will  be  observed  that  the  likeness  to  the  father 
predominates  in  some  of  the  children,  and  the  resemblance  to  the 
mother  in  others."^ 

Do  we,  then,  know  nothing  on  the  subject?  We  consider  that  we 
know  a  little.  We  consider  that  we  know  that,  normally,  the  in- 
fluence of  both  parents  on  the  constitution  of  the  offspring  is  mani- 
fested in  the  admixture  of  their  characters,  perceptible  in  the  latter. 
We  consider  that  we  know,  that  the  same  influence  manifests  itself 
in  the  tendency  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of  perverted  modes 
of  functional  activity  which  may  have  been  habitual  to  either,  as, 
for  example,  in  gout,  in  scrofula,  and  even  in  insanity.*  True,  '^  the 
subject  of  hereditary  temperament  and  tendency  to  disease  is  still 


1  Autobiography  of  Adam  Clarke,  41. 

2  Carpenter,  Human  Physiology^  780.     Am.  Ed.  ^  Ibid. 

^  Ibid.  And  see  Holland's  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,  chapter  on  Hereditary 
Diseases^  and  chapter  on  Gout  as  a  Constitutional  Disorder,  See  also  Holland's  Mental 
Physiology. 
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largely  open  to  iiiqtiiiy."'  I  liave  given  luucli  attention  to  tiiat  eub- 
jw!l ;  and,  therefiire,  it  is  that  1  speak  of  it  witli  caiitioii  rullier 
(ban  with  eonfideuce.  Bnt  1  think  it  is  well  establialied  tliat  the 
fforpi>reiil  pet-nliaiitieE  of  the  pareiitiil  organisms  enter,  iiioili&L'd, 
into  the  organism  of  tiieir  offspring;  and  that  hiibil,  as  it  iit  pei- 
oeptible  iu  the  jurt'iital  oi'gaiiisms,  often  reappeurs  in  their  oflspriiig 
as  inntiiiotive  action  or  tendency.'  And  I  think  it  ought  to  be  eoo- 
sidored  rea^ouahly  certain  tlmt  the  instincts  of  the  snni,  if  1  iiiay  so 
express  myself,  the  habits  of  the  intellect  and  the  affections,  may 
be  Iransmittt-d,  modified,  by  the  parents  to  their  oflMpring. 

"  Less  familiar  to  the  popular  mind,"  1  have  elsewhere  olisyrved, 


"Jire  certain  theories, 
fbruishing  of  certiiiri  pn 
pnrtfi.in  what  i-  >  >".-:li  > 
that  the  chara<  t    i 
bnt  nut  estkiHiv 
lusters  of  the  nnj'"-     :'|'j 
runialo  parent.   ' 


s  of  which  attribute  to  the  mother  tiie 
iiid  to  the  father  the  iUrnishing  of  other 
■  I  I  lie.  offspring,  One  of  these  sujiposes 
■■■il  [lortioQ  of  theiUbricare  espocially, 
hi  ihe  male  parent,  and  that  the  ehar- 
I--  :n-o,  in  like  manner,  derived  from  tho 


^  fur  In 


defined,  and, 


I   consider  that  these   theories   ai 
thftroforc,  far  from  welt  established. 

In  the  present  work,  I  think  we  have  a  special  interest  in  the 
phenomenon  called  atawm.  This  appears  Id  instances  in  which, 
even  when  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  one  parent  have  been  over- 
borne, as  it  were,  in  the  immediate  progeny,  by  tlie  stronj^er  influ- 
ence derived  from  the  other  side,  they  reappear  in  a  subsequent  gen- 


It  appears  to  me,  that  in  Salmon  Portland  Chase  appear  more 
of  the  distinctive  traits  and  tendencies  of  Aqiiila  Chase,  than  ap- 
jx-aR'd  either  in  our  hero's  father,  Ithamar,  or  in  his  father's  father, 
DndUy. 

Of  Aquila  Chase,  who  is,  practically,  it  would  seem,  for  ns,  the 
propoKilnn  of  the  Chase  lineage,  we  know  far  less  than  wc  could 


=  Dr.  Holland 


and  RffiM 
it  huhit, 


IS  able  I 


,n,lifj-. 


ir  on  IhrtdilaTy  Dhfam. 

I,  nppeara  ns  "supcrlmposiMi"  o 


'Curpenlfr,  779.  "The  Physiobui 
(ire  Life  of  >liin  and  bin  .Animnl  L 
Man,  nlihoiiEh  moat  intimntely 
BfTerlH,  more  or  lc9S,  by  willful  nets,  nnrl  !iy 
\*  quite  involimlnry.  Ii  belongs,  therefore,  I 
the  realm  of  the  InTOluntary."      Warden,  .V< 


nguisb  between  Ihe  Organic,  or  VeReta- 
.ifcof  Relation.  Tlie  Ovgnnic  I.ife  of 
with  the  Life  of  Will,  and  cnnfllnnlly 

0  nature,  which  [  would  dialingiiiBh  ai 
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Wish  to  learn.  But  all  we  learn  about  him  tends  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  energy — of  energy  not  seen  in  either 
the  father  or  the  grandfather  of  our  hero,  but  in  him,  himself,  re- 
markably apparent. 

But  I  respectfully  warn  the  reader  against  thinking  too  much  of 
theories  of  any  kind,  relating  to  inheritance  in  instinct  or  in  habit; 
ill  corporeal  characteristics,  or  in  spiritual  proclivities. 

If  rank,  like  blood  (of  which  it  is  designed,  in  some  degree,  to  be 
the  sign),  deserves  to  be  considered,  much  of  the  consideration  due 
to  it  must  be  referred  to  culture.  Rank,  in  general,  is  in  associa- 
tion with  pecuniary  means;  and  money,  while  it  can  not  purchase 
blood,  can  pay  the  salaries  of  tutors  and  tutresses. 

The  force  of  education  may,  itself,  indeed,  be  overrated.  Even 
education  can  not  work  miracles.  Though  mind  is  very  evidently 
mightier  than  matter,  education  can  not  lengthen  a  leg  or  prolong 
an  arm,  or  make  a  bull-necked  man  a  man  of  w^ell-shaped  upper 
person,  or  make  that  man  an  Apollo  who  was  born   to  be  an  JEsop. 

Possibly,  Lavater  hits  the  nail  pretty  squarely  on  the  head,  where 
he  conveys  the  pleasing  lesson,  that  a  man  is  as  free  as  a  bird  in  a 
cage — the  cage  the  Swiss  enthusiast  alludes  to  being  just  the  human 
body.  Education  can  do  much  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  freedom 
limited  by  the  dimensions  of  that  cage ;  perhaps,  it  can  even  widen, 
deepen,  or  exalt  them  somewhat ;  but  what  more  ? 


OF  6AI.MOS    POBTLAXD   CHABE, 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE   HEBOB    EARLIEST    RECOLLECTIONB. 

YERY  interesting  seem  to  me  the  earliest  recollections  of  our 
hero,  as  oommuaicated  in  the  Trowbritlge  Letters.     Here  are 
u  few  s]>ecimens: 

"  I  remember  the  Frenchmen  who  came  OTer,  remittees  ft-om  La 
BeUe  France  and  from  the  Bourbon  restoration.  Thej-fled  when  the 
(ji'ont  Cnptain  fell — Bonapartiets  all  of  them — ready  (br  any  thing, 
willing  to  work— versatile — a  fuw  days  with  the  Yanitee  farmer, 
ehopping  wood  and  teaching  his  little  tow-hoaded  boy  uh,  deux, 
trots,  miiitre,  etna,  and  so  on,  till  he  could  count  a  hundred  in  French, 
and  tfionght  himself  a  proficient  in  the  tongue — then  goiu',  none 
knew  whither, 

"I  remember,  too.  the  hired  man,  who,  vexed  beyond  nit  henring 
a  his  bi^  too,  performed  rash  surgery  on  the  oft'endiug 
■  ■     •  ■■  la  block'  of  wood.     The  corn 

8  gone." 

Here  is  another  extract  from  the  same  letter; 
"And  I  remember  the  school,  and  my  sister,  the  school -mi  stress — 
a  young  gii-l  fresh  from  Parson  uncle  Philander  Chase's  fcmiilo  semi- 
nary at  Hartford,  but  who  seemed  to  me  as  awful  as  Minervji  and 
Juno — not  of  my  acquaintance  then — as  I  walked  respectfully  on  the 
other  side  of  tlie  road,  creeping  to  school ;  and  the  soldiers,  going  to 
or  coming  from  llic  war,  who  amused  themselves,  when  they  saw 
my  attempts  to  avoid  them,  by  catching  me  and  questioning  mc,  and 
'  "  '  irds  I  attempted  to  catch  by  putting  salt  on 
■ '  er  herself, 
■e  to  catch 
them  ? — and  was  there  not  a  whole  flock  of  yellow  birds  on  the  hank 


■old  ther 
letting  me  go;  and  the 

their  tails  ;  for  had  I  not  been  told,  and  that  by  r  _ 
that,  if  I  could  put  salt  on  the  birds'  iaiU,  I  should"  be  su 
"       "         '  ■'     0  not  a  whole  flock  of  yellow  birds  o 

of  the  ravine,  just  under  a  bridge  I  crossed  on  my  way  to  school; 
,  clutch  a  handful  of  salt,  and, 


and  did  I  nut  i-ush  eagerh 

hastening  back,  fling  the  whole  of  it  over  the  whole  flock;  and  must 
not  some  of  it  have  fallen  on  some  bird's  tail?  And  yet  did  they 
not  all  fly  away,  so  that  catching  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  was  a 
simple  impofisibility?  How  I  reproached  mother  and  all  for  deceiv- 
ing me;  and  how  I  was  laughed  at  for  my  pains;  and  what  abate- 
ment niy  pronenesfi  to  belief  received,  what  need  to  tell  ? 

"These,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  events  of  my  most  youthfnl 
.  '  I  had  a  kind  aunt,  my  mother's  sister — whose  husband,  a 


I 


word  illegible. 
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gruff,  but  honest  man,  son  of  old  General  ChaBe,  a  Judge  also,  seemed 
great  in  our  eyes,  and  had  what  8eemed  belter,  atorew  of*  grapes  and 
honey  and  other  good  things.  Of  these  things  in}"  aunt  was  liberal — 
her  husband  not  so  liberal — and,  sometimes,  when  my  mother  wanted 
me  to  take  medicine,  and  I  was  rebellious,  my  good  aunt  would  sub- 
due my  refractoriness  by  a  promise  of  a  cup  of  honey,  whieh  eagerly, 
devoured,  made  me  sicker  than  the  medicine.  This  kind  aunt  was 
another  of  the  gentle  sort — like  my  mother,  and  alwa^'s  sweet  and 
good.  Her  face  shines  now,  indistinctly  but  sweetly,  upon  mo, 
through  the  mists  of  time. 

"  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1815,  I  think,  that  m}'  father  sold  his 
farm  in  ('ornish,  to  our  neighbor,  Marsh  ;  and  in  the  fall  of  that  3'ear, 
we  set  out  on  the  long  journey  of  forty  miles— how  long  it  did  seem 
then  ! — to  Keene.  I  think,  we  stopped  the  first  night,  at  Walpolo  or 
Drewville,  and  the  next  day  reached  Keene." 

lien;  is  another  extract  from  the  same  letter  : 

"I  remember  parties  of  boys  and  girls  to  the  cold  spring  meadow, 
where  we  gathered  fresh  wild  strawberries,  which,  were  doubtless, 
small  and  sour,  but  which  imaginative  memory  makes  large  and 
sweet." 

That  pas.sage  is  far  sweeter  than  the  fruit  that  it  so  neatly  pictures. 
Not  les.s  interesting  is  the  statement : 

"  I  remember,  also,  the  great  eagle  which  soared  high  in  air,  over 
our  farm-houses,  and  which  the  boys  could  see,  and  I  fancied  I  could  ; 
for,  if  they  saw  something  1  thr)ught  I  must;  for  I  had  no  idea  of 
differing  powers  of  vision,  and  fancied  my  eyes  could  see  what  every- 
body's eyes  could.  Now,  I  think  I  saw  nothing,  but  sinjply  im- 
agined I  saw. 

**  I  remember,  too,  a  sleigh-ride  with  my  father,  up  the  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  joy  of  the  sleigh-bells,  and  liow  pleasant  it  seeme<l,  with 
the  sparkliijg  snow,  the  jingling  bells,  and  the  warm  sleigh-robes; 
and  my  visit  to  the  Cornish  Flats,  the  town,  with  my  father,  and 
how  important  I  felt  at  the  tavern  table  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 

**  And  I  remember  my  calf,  of  which  I  was  so  proud  and  so  fond, 
and  which,  atU»r  all.  I  found  to  mv  sorrow  was  not  mine.  And  the 
going  a-fishing  with  my  brother  on  the  Connecticut,  the  pulling  up 
stream  in  a  small  boat  to  where  a  little  brooklet  cam<^  in  and  made 
a  sort  of  cpiiet  e(\i\y  in  the  water,  where  we  ])ut  out  our  lines  and  I 
felt  something  nibbling  at  the  end  of  mine,  and  pulled  up.  and  lo ! 
nothing — whereupon  my  brother  told  me  I  must  not  pull  till  I  felt 
the  tish  running;  and  I  let  my  line  down  again  and  gave  heed  to  liis 
instructions,  when  pretty  soon  the  nibbling  began  again,  and  then 
the  line  seemed  to  begin  to  move  off,  and  I  gave  a  twitch  and  a  pull, 
and  a  pull,  until  at  length  a  big  snake  came  squirming  and  wrig- 
gling to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  my  brother  caught  hold  of  the  line, 
and  said,  *  Its  an  eel '  — my  first  introduction  to  those  slippery  gen- 
tlemen. 
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"And  tho  sliding  down  liill  on  the  enow  over  wliat  eeomed  steepeel. 
d«iK!«uU  and  longoHt  distunL-es,  hondling,  on  ray  wooden  Blod — die- 
tanrc  and  doolivity  wliiuh  seemed  tame  enougb  when  I  saw  thorn 
yearti  aA«r." 

This  most  interesting  document  concludes  as  follows : 

"  There,  my  dear  Mr.  Trowbridge,  yon  have  the  substance  of  what 
I  told  yon  when  you  were  here — in  a  ahape,  perhaps,  fitter  for  your 
BBC.  You  see,  1  was  a  rustic  boy — very  rustic — full  of  faults— not 
very  mnch  given  to  asking  for  the  causes  of  things— ready  to  accept 
what  was  told  me,  but  equally  ready  U)  correct  errors  of  informa* 
ti^'iii  by  better  information  or  by  oxperience ;  ambitious  to  be  iit  ike 
hand  of  my  class,  but  icithout  much  other  ambition ;  and  not  grudging 
that  place  to  any  one  who  fairly  won  it,  and,  least  of  all,  to  pretty 
B«tty  Marble. 

"  Now,  if  with  a  kind  father  and  mother  watching  over  such  a  boy, 
witb  old  Aecutney  looking  on  him  every  morning  from  his  mists 
and  every  cvRniog  from  his  royal  panoply  of  gilded  cloud  ;  and  the 
Connecticiit  river  rolling  by,  and  the  Connecticut  meadows  and  Con- 
Decticui-Ncw  Hampshire  hills  over  which  to  roam  and  make  hay, 
and  gather  flowers,  and  pluck  strawberries — if,  with  these  materials, 
and  a  good  imagination  of  your  own,  you  can't  make  something — 
why,  it  can't  be  helped." 

Autobiographic  writing,  everybody  knows,  is  fiill  of  difficulty. 
It  is  difficult  even  if  one  do  not  demand  of  it  that  which   certain 

ivrii.r-'  -.■.■111  In  r'liii-^i.lcr  rvsenliiil,  niiniclVj  an  uiuisiial  degree  of 
self-knowledge  and  a  stili  more  unusual  love  of  truth.  Did  Burns 
display  his  usual  hard  sense  when  he  wrote: 


Is  it  certain  that 


On  the  contrary,  seeing  how  others  differ  in  their  judgments  of 
as,  and  feeling  how  unjust  many  of  the  curiously  differing  opinions 
of  us  are,  perhaps  we  would  be  tempted  to  yet  vainer,  prouder  self- 


Dem- 


'"Ei  gehocrt  mr  Autobiogrnphie  ein  seltener  Grnd  von  Scllisterki 
OD  Docb  Be1t«n«r  Grad  von  Wnhrheitsliebr,  zwei  Eigenecbaflen,  die  r 
Jtaigm  m  erwarten  sind,  der  im  gereohlen  fiefiielile  seines  nitirnlischen  Werthi 
•neb  Mine  Schwaechen  und  Febler  ohne  Beschaemung  bckonnen  Jdrf,  wie  wir  dit 
■.  B.  in  AlGeri'i  trefflicher  Autobiographie  findea."     Brocbhaus'  Conv.  Lex. 
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appreciation.     I  believe,  indeed,  most  men  of  sense  are  far  better 
judges  of  themselves  than  of  their  neighbors. 

Here  is  an  account  that  seems  to  me  suggestive: 

"My  father  took  possession  of  a  large  tavern  bouse  which  my 
mother's  father*  had  built,  and  opened  it  to  the  public.  It  was  an 
old  3^ellow  building  with  a  long  portico  before  it,  and  pretty  large 
for  those  days.  The  number  of  the  rooms  seemed  very  great  to  me, 
though  I  now  hardly  thipk  there  could  have  been  more  than  twelve 
or  fourteen.  There  was  a  garden  immediately  in  the  rear,  and  be- 
hind a  tract  of  land,  extending  back  to  the  Ashuelot,  narrow  in  front 
and  width,  but  deep,  containing,  say  forty  or  fifty  acres,  perhaps 
less.  I  remember  only  one  spring  and  one  summer  at  the  old  tavern 
— the  spring  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  the  rushing  of  the 
water  through  the  channels,  natural  and  artificial,  which  conducted 
them  to  the  Ashuelot — the  summer  by  a  ridiculous  attempt  I  made 
to  dry  up  a  small  pool  of  water  by  building  a  fire  on  an  extempo- 
rized raft  of  planks,  and  setting  it  afloat  upon  it.  I  had  somehow 
lost  a  shoe  in  the  pool,  and,  knowing  that  water  can  be  dried  up  by 
heat,  I  undertook  to  dry  up  the  pool.  It  would  probably  have  been 
no  great  undertaking  had  the  fire  been  under  instead  of  over  it,  for 
the  quantity  of  water  was  not  considerable.  As  it  was,  I  was  not 
long  in  finding  that  I  was  not  likely  to  recover  my  shoe  in  that  way, 
and  abandoned  the  experiment  in  disgust." 

How  often  older  boys  try  like  experiments,  in  legislation  as  in 
physics ! 

"I  remember  the  summer  time  also,*'  continued  Secretary  Chase, 
"by  the  lessons  I  used  to  take  of  my  sister,  the  same  who  kept  the 
school  at  Cornish,  who  undertook  now  to  initiate  mo  into  the  mys- 
teries of  Latin  grammar ;  and,  when  I  failed  to  accomplish  my  pre- 
scribed tasks,  would  insist  that  will,  not  capacity,  was  in  fault,  and 
send  [me]  out  in  the  garden  to  stay  by  myself  till  I  could  say  ray 
lesson — not  a  very  serious  punishment,  and  not  repeated  often.  And 
I  remember  the  fall  by  the  black  cherries  in  the  big  black  cherry 
tree,  which  I  climbed  for  the  fruit,  and  from  which,  climbing  too 
venturously,  one  day,  on  a  branch  of  it,  I  fell,  dislocating  my  wrist; 
but,  determined  not  to  show  a  faint  heart  to  my  elder  brother,  who 
was  with  me,  and  was  hastening  down  from  the  tree  to  my  relief,  I 
sprang  up,  and  shouted  to  him,  'I  got  down  first.'  And  when  he 
asked  me,  *Are  you  much  hurt,'  answered,  ^No,  only  broke  my 
wrist.'" 

This  anecdote  appears  to  me  decidedly  denotive.  It  denotes,  it 
seems  to  me,  quite  clearly,  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  man  who  tells 
it  of  himself.  He  never  was  a  whiner.  He  was  able  to  end  are 
great  suffering  with  but  little  demonstration  of  the  inward  anguish. 


1  The  aforesaid  Sandie  Ralston.    Chapter  IL 
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file  experiences,  the  obHervations,  of  young  Salmon  at  tliat  favern 
home,  were  not  all,  perhaps,  iif  the  best  order.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
they  probably  did  not  affect  him  prejudicially. 

Doubtless,  there  was  talk  there  about  party  jiolitics — about  Jack- 
Bon,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  We  must  not  fail  to  note  the  time. 
We  have  already  seen  that  our  hero  was  seven  or  eight  ye.irs  old ; 
that  it  was  in  1815  or  1816  that  his  father  became  a  tavern-keeper. 

Salmon  was  then  old  enough  to  listen  to  piilitioal  disfiussions. 
Did  he  care  to  hear  them?  We  shall  see  that,  while  at  school  at 
Windsor,  opposite  his  native  Cornish,  he  began  to  study  printed 
politics;  but  had  he  not  already  learned  at  least  a  little  about  such 
matters  as  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  Hartford  Convention, 
Jaokaon's  victory  at  New  Orleans,  the  peace  ? 

Of  that  more  may  be  said  hereafter.  Let  ue  now  go  back  to 
those  Latin  lessons,  given  by  a  sister. 

Franklin  represented  Latin  as  like  a  French  chapeaii  at  a  party — 
not  to  be  worn,  but  only  shown — the  chnpeau  Iwing  carried,  not  on 
the  head,  hut  under  the  arm.  How  utterly  mistaken  Franklin  was 
in  that  respect  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  indicate.  No  man  of  lib- 
eral culture  might  to  be  without  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language.  How  was  it  with  Salmon's  sister,  giving  him  instruction 
in  that  idiom?  Was  Latin  good  for  her  as  well  as  for  her  brother 
Salmon  ? 

That  it  actually  was  I  venture  not  to  say.  It  is  enough  to  say  it 
mi;/ht  have  been  as  good  for  her  as  for  her  brother. 

I  iiave  heard  that  Ithamar,  her  father,  said,  in  effect,  respecting 
his  intention  to  give  Salmon  a  better  "  schooling,  than  that  given  to 
his  other  children ;  that  fliat  discrimination  was  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  Salmon  had  not  wit  enough  to  take  care  of  himself  with- 
out a  thorough  education."  It  would  seem,  according  to  that  story, 
that  'Squire  Ithamar  did  not  discern  in  his  son  Salmon 

"A  mother  wit  and  wise  without  Ihe  schools." 

But  Ithamar  but  jested.     Ho  knew  well  that  Salmon  had  mother 
wit  as  well  as  other  wit  beyond  his  brethren, 

Ithamar,  we  shall  discover,  was  more  marked  by  love  of  substance 
than  by  care  for  form,  though  he  did  have  Honorable  before  his 
name  and  Esquire  after  that  already  locally  distinguished  patronymic. 
He  was  a  judicial  and  no  doubt  judicious  person — ^^justice  of  the 
peace,  to-wit.     If  he  allowed  his  young  son  to  read  Shakspeare,  as 
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we  shall  find  he  did,  no  doubt  he  read  "Sweet  Will''  himself,  and 
was  by  no  means  a  New  English  type  of  the  Dogberrian  magistrate. 

The  office  that  he  held  is,  every-where  in  the  United  States,  an 
oflSce  ill-considered,  yet  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  com- 
munities and  individuals.  A  justice  of  the  peace,  though  not,  in 
theory,  invested  with  the  power  of  suspending  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  possesses,  practically,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  that  fearful  power. 
He  can  mitigate  or  harden  justice  in  his  ministry  thereof.  Far 
more  importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  selection  of  good  men 
for  this  neglected  office. 

I  suppose  Ithamar  was  a  federalist,  as  was  his  brother.  Philander, 
whose  relation  to  the  early  education  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  we 
shall  find  to  have  been  so  important. 

Let  me  here  invite  attention  to  a  statement  in  a  biographic  doc- 
ument to  which  we  have  already  been  under  obligation:* 

"At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  read  Eollin's  Ancient  History  and 
Shakspoaro's  plays,  with  a  boy's  relish  for  the  entertainment  they 
afforded." 

He  was  not,  perhaps,  precocious  as  John  Stuart  Mill  appears, 
from  his  own  statement,  to  have  been.  And  how  different,  particu- 
larly as  to  religion,  was  the  education  of  that  English  thinker  from 
the  education  of  our  hero !  Yet,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
that  there  was  a  nine-pin  alley  on  the  premises  of  Ithamar  Chase; 
that  that  alley  was  no  stranger  to  young  Salmon's  love  of  pleasure; 
and  that  Salmon,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  was  free  to  read  such 
works  of  .fiction  as  Rollings  history  and  Shakspeare's  plays,  it  would 
hardly  seem  that  there  was  much  of  puritanic  rigor  about  the  religi- 
ous training  of  our  hero's  boyhood. 

Yet  that  training  was  unquestionably  such  as  to  dispose  him  to 
unfeigned  religiousness — a  consideration  the  momentousness  of  which 
can  hardly  be  entirely  manifest  at  present.  Gradually  its  impor- 
tance, with  reference  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  life  we 
study,  must  become  quite  evident. 

Secretary  Chase  wrote  to  Mr.  Trowbridge: 

"  I  was  about  five  years  old  when  I  received  the  first  impression 
that  men  must  die.  My  venerable  grandmother  went  away  with 
the  flowers  in  the  early  fall  of  1813.'    She  was  eighty-one  years  of 

^  Very  often  I  have  found  myself  unable  to  agree  with  the  writer  of  that  piece 
which,  however,  coming  down  to  1866,  has  been  of  some  service  as  a  guide. 
2 1  think  this  is  an  error. 
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flge,  RDd  died  od  the  13th  of  September.  The  plnin  Btone  at  the 
head  of  her  grave  in  tho  Cornish  churchyard  beiir»  the  iDScriplion  : 
'This  JB  the  road  to  imortality.'  I  have  tho  most  indietitict  impree- 
sion  of  her  death  and  burial;  so  indistinct  that  I  can  hardly  diatin- 
gnihb  rocollection  from  impresi^ions  from  hearsay.  It  seems  to  me 
that  1  remember  more  of  my  grandfather's  death.  He  survived  his 
wilii  just  tieven  months.  A  fall  on  tlie  frozen  ground,  pnnaJng  be- 
tween the  two  bouses,  perhaps  bnetened  his  departure.  Ue  died  on 
the  13tfa  of  April,  1814,  aged  eighty-four  years.  On  bis  headstone 
■8  still   legible  an   inscription    from   his  ftvorito  poet,  Yonng,  the 

f-wtler  part  of  whose  Nig/U  TitoutjhU  hp  could  rop«ftt  from  memory, 
am  not  suro  that  I  have  the  inseriptioD  corrMtfy : 

"  'Wliat  thoiigli  we  wade  in  wenlth  or  soar  in  fame, 
Earlli'H  liigbB»t  etatioD  atiila  id  'Here  he  liev,' 
And  'dtul  10  dust,'  concludes  her  Dobloat  Hong." 

Among  the  matter  furoished  me  by  the  hero  of  this  work  him- 
self was  a  biographic  sketch  of  liini,  <K>mpoee<i,  I  understood,  under 
bi^  guidance.  That  document — fur  such  it  is  ia  rehitton  to  this 
work — contains  these  words : 

"At  Sunday  school  ho  committed  more  verses  than  any  other 
Acholari  once  repeating  accurately  almost  Hn  entire  gospel,  in  a  sin- 
gle recitation." 

But  no  memory  goes  back  to  ibe  beginning  of  existence.  Writing, 
tm  we  have  already  seen,  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,.  Sorretary  Cha.ic  conld 
not  relate  all  bis  experience  and  observation.  He  could  not  go  back 
to  the  l)eginning  of  his  days.  We  can  not  use  his  language  in 
endeavoring  to  frame  a  reasonable  fancy  as  to  what  he  must  have 
l)eeii  in  earliest  infancy. 

One  is  schooled  when  one  is  reprimanded.  All  tlie  life  of  Chase, 
at  home  and  abroad,  may,  on  the  otiier  hand,  i>e  treated  as  a  scliool, 
in  the  sense  of  an  instruction,  without  special  reference  to  repri- 
mands or  to  rewards.  But  tlie  schooling  tliat  our  hero  took  directly 
in  the  school,  so-called,  is  of  great  interest  to  this  whole  work. 

The  biographic  document  first  referred  to  has  the  words: 

'■The  tirst  school  of  Salmon  was  the  District  school— thai  first 
piil.lii-  institution  of  liis  country  with  which  the  citiKcri-child  becomes 
i.U-nlified.  A  little  Stale  of  itself— witli  its  rulers,  its  ranks,  its 
jiurticH,  strifes,  and  ambitions,  all  engrossing  for  the  time.  There  lie 
k-arned  the  alphabet  from  a  strip  of  birch  hark  on  wliicli  his  father 
hail  printcil  it.  There  he  was  tanglit  to  spell  and  read — and  there 
his  emulous  spirit  pointed  liim  to  the  head  of  the  elans,  where  lie 
pnerally  stood,  except  when  sometimes  the  luckier  star  of  a  neigh- 
O'jrs  daughter  was  in  the  ascendant." 
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In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  Mr.  Chase  said : 

"  Of  the  two  years  and  odd  months — almost  another  year — which 
elapsed  after  my  father's  death,  before  I  went  West,  I  passed  several 
months,  including  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  one  winter,  at  Windsor, 
Vermont,  under  the  charge  of  Col.  Dunham,  who  had  established  a 
ladies'  school  of  great  repute  there.  The  Colonel  was  a  friend  of  my 
father,  and  proposed  to  my  mother  to  send  me  and  my  sister  Alice 
to  his  school,  which  she  did." 

Of  the  schooling  in  the  District  school  at  Keene  we  have  already 
seen  a  little.  Let  us  look  a  little  more  attentively  at  the  evidence 
relating  to  that  portion  of  our  hero's  training.^ 

<'I  have,"  wrote  Secretary  Chase  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,'^  "a  dim 
recollection  of  the  District  school — therefore  several  in  the  town — 
as  a  dark  room  with  a  great  many  boys  in  it;  on  our  side  of  the 
street,  between  the  tavern  and  the  meeting-house.  One  day  I  got 
into  a  fight  with  a  neighbor  boy,  the  only  personal  fight  I  was  ever 


m. 


In  this  connection  let  me  quote  a  letter  written  by  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  in  ]  868,  to  Rev.  Mr.  Blanchard — the  same  letter  to  which  I 
am  indebted  for  the  motto  of  this  work.     That  letter  says  : 

"It  is  curious  how  men  best  acquainted  with  each  other  mistake 
as  to  matters  of  personal  history." 

After  giving  an  important  instance  affecting  himself,  the  writer 
adds : 

"  And  you,  too,  are  mistaken  in  your  facts Judge 

Burnet,  Groesbeck  &  Co.  never  cut  me.  Judge  Burnet  was  a  very 
kind,  personal  friend;  though  neither  he  nor  Mr.  G.  approved,  I  dare 
say,  of  my  anti-slavery  views,  and  I  should,  no  douot,  have  been 
better  received  in  society  had  I  better  suited  the  prevailing  Cincin- 
nati tone." 

It  is,  indeed,  curious  how  men  best  acquainted  with  each  other 
mistake  as  to  matters  of  personal  history.  But  it  is  also  curious  how 
a  man  may  be  mistaken  as  to  matters  of  his  own  personal  experience. 


^Be  our  yiews  friendly  or  unfriendly  to  the  public  schools,  we  must  agree  that 
the  facts  to  which  attention  is  here  given  are  of  capital  importance  to  a  study  of 
our  hero's  character  and  to  a  proper  understanding  of  his  conduct  in  important 
crises  of  his  life.  The  system  of  our  public  schools  appears  to  me  affected  quite  too 
much  by  an  unwholesome  zeal,  political  and  religious;  but,  with  all  its  faults,  the 
system  has  worked  wonders,  and,  well  managed,  it  may  render  yet  more  admirable 
service  to  the  welfare  of  society  in  this  new  world. 

2  January  19,  1864. 


] 
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A  letter  from  my  friend,  Gen.  Thomas  Kilby  Smith,'  tlescribea  what 
certainly  must  have  seemed  to  liim  at  least  quite  like  a  "  personal 
fi^ht,"  of  which  the  hero  waa  none  other  than  the  modest  hero  of 
this  work.  And  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Secretary  Chase 
forgot  some  parts  of  his  life  when  he  wrote,  as  we  have  seen,  lo  Mr- 
Bknchnrd,  as  well  as  when  he  said  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  tlmt  that 
affair  of  his  boyhood  was  the  only  (wraoiial  Eglit  he  was  ever  lu. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  account  given  by  our  hero  of  that  boyish 
battle.     It  runs  thus : 

"  He  throw  n  brick  or  stone  at  mo.  I  ijloaed  on  him  with  my  fist ; 
bat  wo  were  soon  parted,  and  there  were  no  seriuu)4  consequi^ncoe. 
I  romomher  well  that  I  did  not  want  to  tight ;  but  thought  a  erisis 
liad  come — I  did  n't  know  the  word,  then— and  thought  1  must  hit 
Dim,  and  I  did." 

When  that  was  only  an  "  impending  criBis,"  how  did  our  young 
Salmon  feel?  Was  he  a  physically  plucky  boy,  or  had  hu  only  moral 
oouriige?  Rosecraua  reported  that  he  had  fired  several  shots  at 
the  retreating  foe  in  order  to  produce  a  moral  effect.  What  was  the 
moral  cflect  of  the  missile  hurled  at  Salmon  by  tlmt  neighbor  boy? 
The  brick  or  stone,  it  seems,  like  the  issues  of  the  cannons  fired  by 
Rosecrans  ou  the  occasion  just  referred  to,  did  not  reach  the  enemy  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  Chase,  the  foe  waa  not  retreating.' 


'  Post. 

2  Anecclotea  of  this  description  are  not  Iriviul.  One  only  ivisbos  Ibat  lliis  nnec- 
date  hail  been  it  little  less  imperfect. 

School-boy  buttles  are  not  nocossary,  it  may  he,  to  tlie  perfection  of  scltolastic 
education.  Yet  it  is  not  quite  unpleasant  to  be  able  to  recoril  tlint  Snlnion  I'orlland 
Cfaase  once  used  the  sublime,  iinBiirrendered,  unsurroiiilerablo  rigbt  of  nclf- defense 
through  the  balled  fist,  and  actually  brought  that  natural  weapon  into  active  iifg. 

Did  he  know  how  to  use  it  with  elTect?  At  Ibat  time,  was  ho  able  (o  defend  him- 
self with  skill  and  force  eomhined?  One  doubts  tlint.  Such  boys  as  he  are  aplerto 
eicel  in  dialectics  than  in  duels. 

Many  of  the  old  tileas  of  the  Enf^liHh  law,  the  ancient  usaKea  now  Icpally  con- 
sidereil  obsolete,  survive  at  aobool.  The  wager  of  battle  sljll  remains  a  mode  of  trial 
among  school-boys.  Boys,  indeed,  at  bome  and  at  school,  slill  bold  lo  tlie  ohi  nolion, 
that  it  is  the  greatest  merit  (hat  is  destined  to  bo  most  successful— that  ibe  slronpest 
are  the  migbliosl— that  conclusive  proof  of  capnbility  ia  given  by  siiccosa  in  nil 
«nterpri!Ka  of  great  pith  and  moment  as  well  as  in  affairs  of  little  con  sei]  tie  nee. 
Indeed,  «c  shall  soon  sec  that  our  hero  long  believed  that  merit  could  command 
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Here  is  another  extract  from  the  letter  of  January  19,  1864: 

"My  father  was  a  farmer's  son,  and  himself  a  farmer.  Through 
my  mother  he  came  into  possession  of  considerable  property,  for 
those  days,  in  Keene ;  and  invested  a  part  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass.  After  we  went  to  Keene,  I  sometimes  visited  the  factory, 
and  wondered  at  the  way  bottles  were  blown  out  of  little  lumps 
of  metal,  and  plates  were  cut  from  layers  of  the  same,  spread 
thinly  out." 

Was  Ithamar,  the  father  of  our  Salmon,  thrifty?  Was  he  an 
economist?  Had  he  read  Franklin's  Way  to  Wealth f  Perhaps, 
he  knew  the  way  to  wealth,  if  there  be  such  a  way,  but  could  not 
walk  therein.  It  may  be  questioned  whether,  even  if  there  were  a 
well-defined  way  to  affluence,  the  greatest  difficulty  would  be  so  much 
in  finding  out  that  way  as  walking  in  it  when  discovered.  Econom- 
ics is,  no  doubt,  a  science.  One  of  its  cognitions,  I  would  say,  is, 
that  success  is  not  to  be  commanded  by  desert  in  the  pursuit  of  riches. 
Every  man  can  not  become  a  modern  Croesus.  All  of  us  can  not  be 
rich.  Did  gentle  Ithamar  aspire  to  be  a  millionaire?  That  may 
be  doubted.  But  he  seems  to  have  tried  many  ways  to  better  his 
condition. 

Possibly,  indeed,  the  difficulty  with  him  was  that  he  tried  too 
many  ways.     Perhaps  he  had  "  too  many  irons  in  the  fire." 

What  was  the  teaching  of  the  local  clergy  on  that  subject? 
Worldly  wisdom  often  seems  to  be  the  wisdom  which  the  preacher 
is  most  studious  to  learn  and  to  disseminate.  Our  miraculous  Beecher 
seems  to  be  not  less  devoted  to  the  object  of  at  least  marking  out  the 
way  to  wealth  than  was  Poor  Richard. 

But  your  preacher  often  seems  to  have  but  little  knowedge  of  the 
Biblical   philosophy  relating  to   accumulation,^      That   philosophy, 


^  Not  long  ago,  I  listened,  possibly  somewhat  too  critically,  to  a  sermon  on  the 
gospel  of  the  day,  which — I  mean  the  sermon — rendered,  most  imperfectly  I  thought — 
the  meaning  of  the  words : 

"  And  for  raimemt  why  are  you  solicitous  7  Consider  the  Ulies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow :  they  labor  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 

*'  And  yet  I  say  to  you,  that  not  even  Selomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  arrayed  as  one 
of  these. 

''Now,  if  Qod  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is 
cast  into  the'oven*:  how  much  more,  0  ye  of  little  faith  7 

''  Be  not  solicitous,  therefore,  saying :  What  shall  we  eat,  or  what  shall  we  drink, 
or  wherewith  shall  we  be  clothed  7 

"For  after  these  things  do  the  heathen. seek.  For  your  Father  knoweth  that  ye 
ha^e  need  of  all  these  things. 
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well  studied,  can  be  completely  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  on  the 
saipe  subject,  ascribed  by  Plato  to  his  master,  Socrates.' 
Writing  of  his  early  life  at  Keene,  our  hero  saJd,  in  1864 : 

"  I  remember  little  about  my  school  days  while  I  lived  there.  One 
winter  1  attended  the  District  school — not  the  aamo  as  thnt  I  went 
to  while  we  lived  at  the  tavern  house,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town.  The  school  that  winter  was  kept  by  young  Wilson,  a  student 
of  Harvard,  and  son  of  "Squire  Wilson,  one  of  the  Keene  magnates. 
He  was  allerwards  member  of  Congress  from  New  Hampshire,  and 


"Seek  ye,  Iherefore,  first  Lbe  kiDgdomor  God,  and  his  jusUoe:  and  all  tlieae  things 
Bball  be  wlded  to  you." 

The  IbsI  Terse  it  ibxn  gWen  in  •  French  ProtcBtant  TeTsioD : 

"  Msis  cherehei  preuii?reinont  le  ray  Hume  de  Dieu  et  ea  jnslice,  el  toulee  ces  clioacs 
TOUB  aeront  donn^es  par  liami. " 

In  ■  French  Catbolio  traDBlatioo,  we  haTB  the  words : 

"Cherei  done  proau^cement  le  rojaume  de  I>ieu  et  ea  justice,  n  tout  le  reHte 
Tuaa  sera  donu  '  par  turcroif." 

In  parallel  coliimna,  here  are  a  Calbalic  German  sod  a  Protestant  German  rendeN 
Ingof  the  eame  Terse: 


"  Denwegen  suchet  luerst  das  Reich 
Goltes  und  deasen  Oerecbligkeit,  to  wird 
•ucb  ilieses  Alles  aucb  Irai/egiben  Kerden." 


"  Troclitet  am  ersten  nach  deni  Reich 
Gattos,  und  nuch  aeinor  Gcruchtigkeil,  so 
ich  solcbes  Alles  iti/idhn," 
It  is  eTidentljr  oeceasary  to  a  full,  clear  expoailloD  of  the  doctrine  here  in  ([nea- 
tion,  be  it  human  or  diTine,  la  notice  tbe  whole  tendenej  of  the  oonleit.  which  la 
clfsrly  lo  ilip  iiiiinl,  ihnt  loo  great  solicitude  about  material  things  is  univorlbj  of  the 
•ublime  mission  of  a  human  soul,  completely  conaciaus  of  its  capabilities  and  of  lb« 
obligations  which  spring  out  of  its  relations  to  tbe  other  beings  of  its  order,  in  the 
midnt  of  whom  it  boa  lo  choose  between  noble  and  ignoble  objccta  and  jiursiiita. 

Ii  ia  quite  certain  that  no  man  can  be  happy  nilbonl  goodness;  but  ulioever 
leacfa«a  tfaat  a  good  man  can  not  be  unhappy,  or  tlial  merit  can  command  success, 
baa  not  yet  learned  that  sublime  philosophy  of  aspiration  after  goodness,  which 
alone  can  comprehend  why  it  is  always  bad  to  be  bad^  always  good  to  be  /food, 

■  Post.  See  birthday  letter  to  Chief  Justice  Chase,  Jan.  13,  1873.  1  board  a  ser- 
mon from  the  lips  of  Lyman  Ileccher,  which  I  never  can  forget.  It  comraaled  lli« 
Prolcslant  propagandist  with  llie  "Romiali"  propagandist,  and  advised  ibe  formef 
to  imitate,  in  some  respects,  Ibe  latter;  and  particularly  as  to  due  attention  to 
corporeal  compassion.  Baxter's  "Saint's  Rest''  he  landed  as  a  truly  ndniirablo 
work;  bul  as  a  propagator  lie  considered  that  it  might,  in  sunie  cases,  prove  inferior 
lo  bread  and  bntier,  cotTee,  tea,  and  sugar.  Itnt  I  have  no  donbl  Hint  Lyman 
Beeober  understood  tlic  doctrine  of  success  and  failure  pretty  well,  not  only  in  the 
pursuit  of  material  happiness,  but  in  more  exalted  matters. 

A'dlMitf  rucetedt  Ukt  netat  in  all  things,  llbamar,  our  -bero'j  fiulicr,  did 
not,  as  a  fortune  hunter,  in  a  certain  sense,  succeed  ;  but  let  us  not  loo  rashly  judge 
faiin  as  a  failure.  Economics  was  not  taught  in  the  acliools  aa  a  science  in  his  day. 
It  ia  not  well  taught  now,  in  the  schools  or  thereout.  Of  that,  however,  more  must 
be  adianced  hereafter. 
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subsequently  held  an  important  position  in  California.  I  remember 
his  coming  to  our  house  in  a  furious  snow  storm  to  see  me  safe  to 
school.  He  was  always  genial  and  kindly,  and  remains  so,  I  believe, 
to  this  day." 

Let  us  dwell  a  little  on  that  grateful  tribute.  It  is  equally  of 
credit  to  Wilsou  and  to  Chase. 

"Before  my  District  school  experience,"  continued  Secretary 
Chase,  ^'  I  attended  Miss  Fiske's  school  for  young  ladies,  to  which, 
by  favor,  two  or  three  boys  were  admitted.  It  was  a  great  day  for 
us  when  'Squire  Wilson  invited  us  all  to  his  house — how  grand  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  moderate,  square,  brick  house,  with  its  grounds 
and  garden ! — and  we  had  the  privilege  of  the  garden,  and  of  the 
ripe  currants.     It  was  one  of  the  few  holidays  I  ever  had^ 

Here  is,  no  doubt,  exaggeration,  though  unpurposed.  He  who 
wrote  the  sentence  I  have  just  laid  under  special  stress,  was  a  good 
worker, and  he  lived  a  most  laborious  life;  but  he  might  have  been 
a  harder  worker,  and  he  might  have  lived  a  more  laborious  life. 
Of  that,  however,  I  propose  to  say  a  farther  word  or  two  hereafter. 

In  the  chapter  following,  I  have  attended  somewhat  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  Chase's  early  life,  at 
Cornish,  Keene,  and  Windsor — to  the  force  of  aspect  and  the  force 
of  use  and  usage,  which,  while  he  was  yet  a  young  observer  of  this 
world,  affected  the  peculiarization  of  his  modes  and  tendencies  of 
action  and  reflection.     If,  indeed, 

"The  boy  is  father  to  the  man," 

we  do  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  this  portion  of  the  study 
given,  in  this  volume,  to  the  life  of  a  man,  who,  in  spite  of  all  his 
foibles  and  his  graver  faults,  was  truly  great  in  spirit  as  in  body, 
though,  as  I  have  intimated,  he  was  not  particularly  marked  by 
philosophic  depth. 


¥ 
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CHAPTER    III. 

A   FARTHEE    STL'DT    Off   THE    HERo'S    KARJ.Y    LIFE 

THE  iiresoiit  volume  ia  to  be  in  itself  complete.  In  another 
voluuie,  I  propose  to  offer  to  the  ^uhWc  An  Editionof  the  Hpttchea 
and  the  Wr'dinga  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  with  Annotations  and  Con- 
nective Commfntary,  In  the  ppeaeot  work,  accordinglv,  great  pref- 
oi-euce  is  giveu  to  the  luntler  that  relates  to  the  hero's  private  life, 
e£]>ecially  his  early  life.  Much  of  his  life  belongs  to  history,  aud 
much  of  tliat  which  interei^ts  us,  iu  the  present  studies,  may  well  be 
eujijtoeed  to  be  aomewhut  known  to  every  reader;  but  the  mutter 
tlmt  relates  to  his  first  years  can  not  be  supposed  to  be  known  to 
even  the  best-informed  reader. 

Secretary  Cliaae  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Trowbridge: 

"As  I  have  told  yon,  I  don't  remember  much  about  my  earliest 
years.  I  have  been  told  that  one  day,  when  my  father  and  mother 
were  absent  on  a  visit  to  my  uncle  Fhilnnder,  at  Hartford,  Connect- 
icut, I  came  home  from  school  complaining  of  licadache,  and  was 
put  into  a  cradle  or  on  a  couch  by  my  sister,  and  loll  into  a  heavy 
sleep.  It  so  happened  that  Br.  Tuuey.  of  Windsor,  our  relative  and 
pliywiciiin,  came  by  and  looked  in  to  see  my  sister,  Observiiig  me, 
he  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  My  sister  ti)Ui  liiiii,  and  lie  e.vani. 
ined  inc  more  closely,  and  pronounced  mc  in  great  dimmer  of  a 
malignant  fever  tlieu  epidemic.  My  siMter,  greatly  alarmed,  pro- 
posed to  send  for  lier  father,  eighty  or  a  hundred  milew  distant. 
Tbe  do.lcjr  lliought  It  was  useless.  The  trisis  would  pass  before 
they  could  rctnrn  ;  ho  would  stay  and  wateh.  Anxious  hours  were 
thu'^e  wliieh  followed,  and  the  issue  seemed  very  doubtful ;  but  God 
spared  my  life — the  fever  yielded  ;  and  I  was  on  the  high  road  to 
recovery  when  my  parents  came  back." 

Tlie  same  letter  relates  as  follows: 

"  I  was  religiously  educated,  but  not  held  under  any  very  severe 
restraint.  I  was  baptized  into  the  Episcopal  Cliurch,  and,  among 
my  earliest  recollections  arc  those  of  a  square  pew  on  tlio  south  side 
of  the  chureb,  about  half  way  from  tlic  west  to  the  cast  wall,  whore, 
I  think,  I  ilid  more  sleeping  than  aiiy  tiling  else.     The  impressions 
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made  by  parental  teaching  on  my  moral  nature  were  strong.  Some- 
times I  would  infringe  their  rules.  Once,  on  Sunday,  I  went  sliding 
down  hill,  with  some  boys,  on  the  dry  pine  leaves,  and  when  I  came 
home  my  father  took  me  into  a  private  room,  and  reproved  me  so 
impressively  that  I  never  felt  inclined  to  transgress  that  way  again. 
**It  shocked  me  greatly  to  hear  boys  swear,  and  I  obeyed  my 
mother's  injunction  to  keep  away  from  them  as  much  as  I  could." 

The  moral  Hygiene  and  the  moral  Medicine,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  with  which  our  hero's  earliest  years  were  made  familiar, 
appear  to  have  been  somewhat  of  the  puritanic  order ;  yet  I  would 
consider  that  they  were  of  the  very  mildest  type  of  puritanic  theory 
and  practice. 

Let  us  now  consider,  somewhat  more  particularly,  how  his  early 
years  were  influenced  by  the  aspects  and  the  uses  of  the  things  that 
formed  its  "  physical  conditions."  * 

It  appears  the  town  of  Cornish  is  a  tract  chiefly  made  up  of  hill 
farms.  Its  greatest  glory  is  the  river  by  which  part  of  its  extent  is 
washed. 

Among  the  best  descriptions  of  this  interesting  stream,  I  remem- 
ber, but  I  have  not  now  within  quoting  reach,  one  made  by  Harriet 
Martineau,  in  her  Society  in  America,  a  work,  I  was  surprised,  some 
years  ago,  to  find  quite  rich  in  graphic  contributions — contributions 


'  Aspect  force  maj  eeem  a  novel  term.  But,  very  clearly,  aopect  is  a  force  as  well 
as  use,  with  reference  to  education.  I  am  not  about  to  follow  Dr.  Dra|>er,  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle,  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron  de  la  BrMe  et  de  Montesquieu,  or  any 
other  writer,  in\jo  any  known  exaggeration  on  the  subject  of  the  educating  force  or 
influence  of  physical  "surroundings." 

Once,  I  talked  with  Chase  himself  about  the  long  nameless  science  which  Hum- 
boldt might  have  been  expected  to  denominate  Toponomy,  a  science  to  which  his 
immortal  Kotmot  has  most  admirably  furnished  light  and  guidance.  1  excepted  to 
the  minuteness  of  Tyler's  Life  of  Taney  in  describing  a  place,  where  Taney  lived, 
not  in  his  infancy  or  in  his  youth,  but  at  a  time  when  it  was  to  be  supponcd  that 
his  character  was  too  distinctly  molded  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  his  surround- 
ings, physical  or  psychical.  But  "  my  Chief,"  a  little  curtly,  more  suo,  told  me  that 
my  criticism  was  but  hypcrcriticism — that  too  much  attention  had  not  been  devoted 
by  Tyler  to  the  matters  to  which  I  referred. 

More  meo^  1  adhered  to  my  opinion,  not  quite  lightly  formed,  and  thereupon 
launched  into  some  account  of  what  I  had  discovered,  or  apparently  discovered,  in 
the  course  of  what  I  called  my  toponomic  explorations. 

Chase  apparently  approved  that  designation.  And,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  en- 
tirely fit  to  name  the  purely  scientific  cognitions  which  relate  to  the  appreciable 
influence  of  place  on  individuals  and  nations.  The  Chief  Justice  took  a  liTely  in- 
terest in  my  desire  to  have  him  dictate  to  me  a  good  description  of  his  native  town. 
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to  Aiiii?i-ican  topography.     Here  is  aa  extract  drawu  from  Bryant's 
admirabie  ZeHo-jto/o  Traveler:^ 

"Soon  after  reaching  the  higheat  elevulion  on  the  road,  wo  entered 
the  State  of  New  HnmpBhire.  Our  way  led  ub  into  a  Inng  valley 
formed  by  a  etreain,  sometimes  contracted  between  rough  woody 
nionnlninB  and  sometimes  spreading  out  for  a  short  distance  into 
pleasant  meadows  ;  and  wo  followed  its  gradual  descent  until  wo 
reached  the  borders  of  the  Connecticut.  We  crossed  this  beautilbl 
river  at  Bellows  Falls,  where  a  neat  and  thriving  village  has  its  seat 
among  craggy  monntains,  which,  at  a  little  distance,  seem  to  impend 
over  it.  Here  the  Connecticut  strnggtes  and  foams  through  a  narrow 
passage  of  black  rocks,  spanned  by  a  bridge.  I  believe  this  is  the 
place  spoken  of  in  Poters's  History  of  Connecticut,  where  he  relates 
that  the  water  of  the  river  is  so  compressed  in  its  passage  between 
rocks,  that  an  iron  bar  can  not  be  driven  into  it," 

A  river  must  be  badly  shored  if  it  be  not  an  object  of  great  invi- 
tation to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  The  shoring  of  the  pictiires()ne 
Connecticut  ia  not  like  that  of  the  Ohio,  wliJcb,  indeed,  ap|)eareti  to 
Parton,  as  did  the  other  rivers  of  the  West,  as  little  better  than  a 
drainage  ditch,  cut  by  the  hand  of  nalure,  in  a  mood  of  the  prosnic 
order,  I  suppose.  The  banks  of  the  Ohio  are  not  firm ;  they  have 
been  cut  away,  in  places,  almost  as  the  Mississippi  banks  have  been 
operated  upon  by  that  resistless  current ;  yet  I  would  as  soon  ac- 
cept John  Kandolph's  character  of  the  Ohio  Kivcr  as  agree  that 


He  would  have  done  bo  hud  hU  occupations  aDil  bis  health  permitted  him  to  render 
that  not  unimportant  service  to  this  work.  But,  for  the  time  being,  he  referred  me 
to  the  Trou'hridge  letters,  whicb  I  had  not  then  found,  and  to  tlie  ciirioiia  book  in 
aid  of  which  ihoae  letters  were  compoBed— TAe  Ferri/  Bni/  and  Ike  /Vtinnni-r. 

What  he  thought  about  that  work  of  Mr.  Trowbridge  I  have  elscvchere  Khonrn,  in 
language  lined  by  Secretary  Chase  himself.  I  call  the  book  a  ciirioiie  production, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  mixture  of  mere  fancy  witli  more  solid  and  snhBtnnfial 
malter.  1  have  not  made  much  nee  of  it  at  any  time,  and  some  one  having  carried 
off  the  copy  furnished  me  by  our  hero  himself,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
another  copy. 

Of  its  topographic  matter  I  have  made  no  note,  and  my  remcmbrnnci'  is  quite 
fainl.     The  topographic  matter  of  this  chapter  is  derived  from  other  sources. 

Of  the  inner  life  of  Cornish  a  note  of  the  Appendix  gives  a  pretty  full  account, 
extending  over  a  considerable  and  a  very  inloresting  tract  of  history.  I  much  re- 
gret (hat  I  have  been  so  situated,  during  the  preparation  of  this  work  for  printing, 
that  I  have  not  fell  at  liberty  to  pay  the  once  intended  pious  pilgrimage  to  our 
hero's  pUce  of  birth.  It  is  with  "  mind's-eye"  vision  only  tiiat  I  have  been  able  to 
behold  the  Cornish  landscapes. 

'Page  141. 
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Parton  has  described,  correctly  or  appreciatively,  the  River  Beau- 
tiful of  the  Ohio  Valley.^ 

The  Connecticut  I  never  saw,  though,  as  already  hinted,  I  have 
naturally  desired,  and  even  purposed  to  pay  to  its  waters  a  pious 
pilgrimage,  in  memory  of  him  whose  life  is  here  related.  But 
that  river,  I  am  sure,  must  be  a  very  interesting  water-course  to 
every  observer.  That  it  must  have  greatly  interested  Chase's  in- 
fcincy  is  hardly  to  be  questioned. 

In  the  spring  it  overflows  its  banks.  We  shall  read,  by-and-by, 
a  good  description  by  our  hero  of  a  flood  in  the  Ohio— that  of  1832. 
Most  of  us  have  read,  in  school-books,  vivid  accounts  of  the  Con- 
necticut's performances  in  flood  time. 

Windsor,  where  our  hero  passed  some  time  at  school,  has  for  its 
eastern  limit,  a  beautiful,  mile  wide  meadow,  dividing  it  from  the 
Connecticut,  into  which,  on  the  south,  flows  the  Mill  River,  while, 
on  the  north  and  north-west,  Polk-Hole  Brook  empties  into  the 
same  main  artery  of  water.  By  the  brook  and  Mill  River  is 
formed,  at  the  west  of  the  village,  a  natural  isthmus.  The  whole 
site  of  the  village  is  uneven,  and  the  main  street  is  what  Mrs. 
Malaprop  would  have  called  decidedly  turpentine. 

Chase  wrote  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  of  the  Dunham  grounds,  at 
Windsor: 

"The  place  was  beautiful,  and  beautifully  situated — shrubbery, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  and  walks,  and,  that  wonder,  to  my  young  farmer- 
boy's  eyes,  a  little  pond  with  gold  fishes,  made  it  very  pleasant. 
These  months,  perhaps,  passed  as  agreeably  as  any  other  of  my 
younger  years."' 

How  was  it  with  the  aspects  and  the  uses  of  the  scenery  at 
Keene?  Writing  of  that  lovely  village,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge, dated  January  21,  1864,  Secretary  Chase  employed  these 
terms: 


1  Referring  to  article  OineinnaH  in  the  AtlanHe, 

3  We  must  not  fancy  that  the  landscapes  of  that  region  lacked  the  charm  pro- 
ceeding from  the  harmony  of  works  produced  by  art  with  works  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  nature.  Art  and  nature  are  not  naturally  enemies,  if  the  expression  may 
pass  criticism.  Landscape  gardening  (which  should  be  called  landscape  architect- 
ure or  landscape  building,  if  the  tasteful  reader  pleases),  often  mars  the  fkce  of  a 
fine  landscape;  and  the  works  of  merely  useful  art  not  seldom  unintentionally 
spoil  a  prospect  which,  but  for  them,  would  be  beautiful  or  picturesque ;  but,  alter 
all,  the  term  *' betterments,"  and  the  term  "improvements,"  as  applied  to  changes 
of  the  purely  natural  in  landscape,  are  not  without  teaching  truth. 
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"The  town  of  Koene  occiipios  quite  a  level  plain,  ihrotigli  wliich 
tlio  Ashiielot  makes  its  way  toward  tlie  ConnoxaJcul." 

It  seems  the  Ashuelot  rutu*  a  little  west  of  tho  village  site,  and 
entera  the  Connectieut  a  liltle  above  the  line  of  MossaolmsctU.  A 
pond  in  Washington  is  its  source.  At  Keene  it  receives  a  branch 
issuing  from  ponds  in  Stoddard.  Having  passed  Keene,  it  t;ikes  its 
way  to  Swanitey,  where  it  receives  another  considerable  branch. 

According  to  Bryant's  Letters  of  a  Traveler,  Keene  bears  descrip- 
tion as  "a  flourishing  village  on  the  rich  meadows  of  the  Ashuelotj 
with  hills  at  a  moderate  distance  swelling  upward  nn  all  sides.  It 
is  a  village  after  tlie  New  England  pattern,  and  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  its  kind — broad  streets  planted  with  rock  maples  and  elms,  neat 
white  houses,  white  palings,  and  shrubs  in  the  front  in<;losnres,"' 
The  princijwl  street  is  a  mite  long. 

Some  notion  of  its  neighboihootl  is  yielded  by  this  farther  extract 
from  that  pleasing  book  of  BiTant : 

"During  this  visit  to  New  Hampshire,'  I  found  mjaolf  in  a  hilly 
-■nid  rocky  region,  to  tho  east  of  tins  place,  and  in  sight  of  the  sum- 
mit of  MonadnoL'k,  which,  at  no  great  distance  from  wliora  I  was, 
begins  to  upheave  its  hnge,  dark  mass  above  the  surrounding 
coantry. 

"I  took  much  pleasure  in  wandering  through  tho  woods  tn  thia 
region,  where  the  stems  of  the  primeval  forest  still  stand — straieht 
trunks  of  the  beech,  the  maple,  the  ash,  and  the  linden,  towering 
to  a  vast  height.  The  hollows  are  traversed  by  clear,  rapid  brooks. 
The  mowing  fields,  at  that  time,  were  full  of  strawberries  of  large  size 
and  admirable  flavor,  which  you  could  scarce  avoid  crushing  by 
dozens  as  you  passed." 

Though,  when  I  first  met  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  he  had  evi- 
dently been  long  accustomed  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  shorts 
sightedness,  bis  diaries  afford  clear  evidence  that  there  was  once 
a  time  when  he  could  see,  or  fancy  that  he  saw,  quite  distant 
points  of  landscape.  This  appears  to  me  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause I  have  always  understood,  that,  while  the  visoii  of  Myopia 
is,  or  may  be,  a  great  magnifier  of  the  near  and  the  minute,  it  can  not 
clearly  view  the  distant.' 

■PBg«a,  141,  142.  ^That  was  in  1B43. 

*"Tlie  orJinary  forms  of  defective  viaioo,  which  aro  known  under  the  nnmes  of 
J/yopirt  and  ZVeiAvo/iin,  or  'Bhorl-eightedntss'  and  '  long-sigh  led  n  ess,'  are  entirely 
attributable  to  defects  in  the  optical  adaplation  of  the  eje.  In  the  former,  ils  re- 
fractive power  ia  loo  great;  the  rays  from  objccta  at  the  usual  distance  are  cnnse- 
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I  have  now  at  hand  the  earliest  diary  he  furnished  for  my 
biographic  use.  It  opens  on  the  first  of  January,  1829.  The 
handwriting  in  it  is  distinguished  by  minuteness  in  the  characters^ 
although  these  are  less  minute  than  the  characters  used  in  his  later 
chirograph ical  performances.  Any  one  who  ever  saw  him  working 
off  a  letter,  sitting  with  his  back  against  the  light,  and  writing  in 
comparative  obscurity,  must  have  thought  the  spectacle  a  curious 
phenomenon.  I  have  not  learned  how  it  was  with  him  at  school. 
Did  he  then  bend  down  closely  to  the  page,  or  bring  the  page  up 
closely  to  his  eyes?  I  know  not.  This  I  know,  that  he  must  have 
taken  a  "  fine  sight"  of  all  the  pages  presented  for  perusal. 

Doubtless,  the  small  characters  he  used  in  writing  were  much 
magnified  to  him.  And  yet  he  seemed  to  wish  his  private  secretary 
to  write  a  large,  bold  hand — perhaps  with  special  reference  to  its 
general  legibility. 

To  return  to  his  visual  relation  to  the  scenery  with  which  his 
earliest  years  were  most  familiar.  Doubtless,  the  whole  aspect-force 
ttt  Cornish,  influenced  his  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  Every 
sight  and  every  sound  with  which  his  infancy  was  well  acquainted, 
must  have  tended  to  affect  his  tastes  and  traits.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  aspect-force  at  Cornish  was  but  gentle.  There  was 
nothing  there  of  Mountain  Gloom  or  Mountain  Glory  as  described 
by  Ruskin.*  True,  New  Hampshire  has  been  called  the  Switzer- 
land of  North  America;  but,  even  in  its  most  characteristic  moun- 
tainous expanse,  it  is  not  of  the  Swiss  pronounced ness;  and,  though 
the  mountainous  was  not  entirely  absent  from  the  scenery,  near 
which  the  Cornish  Flats  approachecl  the  spot  where  Chase  first 
looked  on  landscape,  there  was  nothing  of  the  rugged,  nothing  of 


quently  brought  too  booh  to  a  focus,  so  as  to  cross  one  another  and  direrge  before 
they  fall  upon  the  retina,  only  those  rays  which  were  preriously  direrging  at  a 
large  angle,  from  an  object  in  its  near  proximity.  Hence,  a  *  short-sighted '  per- 
son, whose  nearest  limit  of  distinct  vision  is  not  above  half  that  of  a  person  of 
ordinary  sight,  can  see  minute  objects  more  clearly ;  his  eyes  having,  in  fact,  the 
same  magnifying  power  which  those  of  the  other  wonld  possess,  if  aided  by  a  con- 
vex glass  that  would  enable  him  to  see  the  object  distinctly  at  the  shortest  distance. 
But,  as  the  myopic  structure  of  the  eye  incapacitates  its  possessor  from  seeing  ob- 
jects clearly  at  even  a  moderate  distance,  it  is  desirable  to  apply  a  correction ;  and 
this  is  done  by  simply  interposing,  between  the  object  and  the  eye,  a  eoncate  lens 
of  which  the  curvature  is  properly  adapted  to  compensate  for  the  excess  of  thai 
of  the  organ  itself."  Carpenter,  Human  Pkytiology,  670,  671. 
1  Modern  Painters,  IV,  811-888. 
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the  gloomy,  in  the  aeenery  whose  features  he  heheltl  in  infaney  and 
cbiltlLood. 

Eveu  had  the  fact  heen  otherwise,  it  is  not  for  a  mind  like  his 
that  the  influence  of  physiail  "surroundings''  is  a  force  of  iri-ceist- 
ible  power.  Such  a  mind  creates  fur  its  own  use  a  spiritual  climate. 
In  the  presence  of  the  mountains,  capped  with  ice,  it  freezes  not  into 
an  intellcctunl  rigidity  or  into  a  spiritual  gloom.  The  region  of  the 
Palm  is  not  for  it  within  the  tropics,  in  so  far  as  tropic  influences 
are  of  the  noxious  oi-der. 

Lt't  ua  not  forget  anotlier  matter  of  great  practical  concern  in 
Chis  t'Onnevtion, 

Salmon  Portland  Chase's  life  was  half  nomadic.  He  did  not 
remain  long  under  the  influence  of  any  place  whatever. 

These  remarks  with  reference  to  the  purely  physical  parts  of  hie 
shifting  dwelling-places,  naturally  lead  to  like  remarks  about  the 
s|Mritual  life  of  Cornish,  and  the  spiritual  life  of  Washington,  and 
about  that  of  Cincinnati,  and  about  the  inner  life  of  Colunibns,  and 
about  the  same  life  at  the  seat  of  gavernment.  In  one  sense,  Chase 
was  neither  a  Western  man  nor  an  Eastern  man,  neither  a  Northern 
mail  Dor  a  Southern  man,  when  he  became,  comparatively  speaking, 
seulfti  in  Ohio. 

Secretary  Chase  wrote  to  Mr.  Trowbridge : 

"I^iidlcy  thought  he  would  lilte  topet  biHown  living,  and  his  fancy 
led  him  to  the  ocean.  One  diiy  he  «et  out  for  that  stninge,  (li:4tunt 
Boston,  and  soon  after  we  heard  he  had  shipped  as  a  seaman.  How 
anxiously,  after  that,  we  all  followed  the  course  of  that  ship.  We 
heard  of  her  in  the  -Mediterranean,  at  Barcelona ;  in  other  seas  and 
ai  other  ports.  Two  or  three  years  Inter,  1,  at  uncle  Philnndcr's 
("Bishop  Chase's)  learned  that  he  hud  left  the  ship;  and  had  died  in 
Dimarara,  South  America.  His  was  the  tirst  departure  and  the  first 
death  in  our  family." 

How  many  speculations  were  indulged  in  by  widow  Janette  Chase 
and  Salmon  and  the  cither  brothers  of  the  wandering  seaman,  it  is 
natural  to  fancy  but  imixissible  to  ascertain.  But,  surely,  there  was 
education  in  the  thoughts  which  were  occa.'iioned  to  our  young  hero 
bv  the  distant,  perilous,  unknown  adventures  of  the  absent  brother. 
Of  the 

'WttWry  kingdom  wBose  ftmbitious  head 
Spits  in  the  race  of  heaven," 

Shakspeare    oi^en  speaks  in  terms  almost  bombastic,  as  in  the  just 
5 
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quoted  language.  Rusk  in  says,  indeed,  he  had  no  reverence  for 
mountains,*  and  that  he  was  corrupted  by  the  Renaissance;^  but 
the  Tenn)est  and  some  passages  in  other  plays,  clearly  evince  his 
feeling  for  what  Humboldt  calls  the  lower  ocean,  over  which  the 
airy  ocean  of  the  heavens  passes  through  its  fearfully  lovely 
changes.  ^ 

Only  a  short  line  of  ocean  coast  belongs  to  Chase's  native  State. 
His  native  landscaj)es  were  but  fluvial.  But  it  is  curious  how  con- 
stantly he  had  his  home  in  fluvial  regions.  Born  at  Cornish,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  he  early  wandered  to  Ohio,  where  at 
Worthington,  he  had  the  Whetstone  (or  the  Olentangy)  for  resort  to 
fish  or  to  swim — was  he  a  swimmer  ? — and  ere  long  he  found  him- 
self in  the  Cincinnati  Valley,  through  which  la  belle  riviere  winds  on 
its  gentle  way  toward  the  rushing  Mississippi. 

Aspect- force  at  Cornish,  as  at  Keene  and  at  Windsor,  must  have 
had  its  appreciable  influence  in  educating  such  a  mind  as  his.  His 
prose  is  often  almost  poetry  at  times,  and  though  his  verse  (whereof 
some  examples  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume)  was  not  so  com- 
pletely touche<l  with  the  divinest  fire  of  fancy  and  imagination  as 
to  prove  that  he  was  born  to  be  a  bard,  it  will  be  found  sufficiently 
poetic,  as  to  form  and  substance  both,  to  prove,  beyond  all  question, 
that  he  had  d(»ep  feeling  for  the  picturesque  in  all  its  presentations. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  too  long  on  the  as|)ects  of  the  scenery  that 
was  familiar  to  the  childhood  or  to  the  bovhood  of  our  hero,  Ijct 
us  now  attend  to  the  uses  of  that  tract  of  human  habitation  and  to 
its  inhabitants. 

There  were  few  negroes  and  no  slaves  at  home  there.  Has  the 
reader  made  himself  acquainted  with  Frederick  Douglass's  J/y  Bond- 
age and  my  Freedom  f  If  not,  let  me  most  respectfully  advise  the 
studious  jKjrusal  of  that  remarkably  suggestive  work.  In  studying  the 
traits  and  tendencies  of  our  colored  element  of  population,  fourteen 
years  ago,  I  found  that  volume  full  of  interest.  I  think  at  present 
of   its  curious   account  of  the  Lloyd  plantation,  which,  in  some 


J  Modern  Painters,  IV,  35r)-.3r)2.  » lb.  869. 

3  Kosmos,  I,  321.  ''Die  Tiefe  des  Oceans  tind  des  Lnflmeeres  sind  uns  beide 
iinbekannt.  .  .  .  Das  Luftmeer  ruht  theils  auf  der  festen  Erde;  deren  Ikrgketten 
und  Hochebenen.  .  .  .  als  gruene,  waldbewacbsene  Vntie/en  aufstcigen;  theils  auf 
dera  Ocean ;  dcssen  Obcrflaeche  den  beweglicben  Boden  bildet,  auf  deni  die  unteren, 
dicbteren,  wassergetraenkten  Luftscbicbten  gelagert  sind." 
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nypepls,  appeared  to  Mr.  Douglass,  who  was  there  a  human  t/iinff — 
no  (lerson — jiiat  a  chattel — in  some  respects,  I  say,  that  lordly  place 
ap|teared  to  Mr.  Douglass,  in  remembering  its  chiel*  tlistinctiona,  not 
unlike  an  English  manor. 

Kothing  like  that  place  appeared  where  Chase's  infancy  and  boy- 
hood passed,  in  hunorable  toil  and  creditable  study.  Not  until  hn 
went  to  the  Ohio  Valley  did  his  eyea  behoJd  anght  like  the  Lloyd 
plantolion.  In  that  noble  valley,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  he  must 
have  seen,  on  Col.  Taylor's  place,  the  speetacle  of  many  men  and 
THimen  owned  by  one  rich  proprietor.  But  in  the  spots  first  known 
to  him,  he  saw  no  spectacle  so  wounding  to  the  eyes  of  a  disoeruing 
viewer. 

Col.  Lloyd  owned  so  many  slaves,  that,  passing  over  bis  planta- 
tion, and  saluted  by  his  human  cbiittels,  he  was  often  unaequuinlid 
with  their  persons. 

Chase  relates  as  follows: 

"One  winter — perhaps  Ihe  winter  I  attended  Mr.  Wilson's  school 
— I  went  with  my  sister  Abigail — st-hool  nia'um^to  see  our  married 
sister,  Hannah,  SlrB.  Whipple,  ai  Ilooksett,  Hooksutt  Fulls  of  tlio 
3r<>rrimac.  Wo  set  out  in  a  sleigh  with  one  boree,  I  driver.  My  idea 
nf  slvighing  was  bells  and  fast  driving,  and  I  put  up  tlie  poorhorae 
to  all  he  knew.  He  60ou  tired  out,  and  I  was  compelled  to  let  him 
moderate  his  pace.  Wo  aimed  to  reach  Peterboro  and  On!.  Steele's, 
bat  the  horse  was  very  tired;  a  snow  storm  camo  on  and  oblitera- 
ted the  track  ;  we  missed  the  road  and  had  a  fair  prospect  of  a  nijibt 
in  Ihe  sleigh  ;  but  at  It-nplh  we  reached  a  house,  and  ublaincd  a  small 
b.iv  to  guide  us  to  Col,  Steele's,  where  we  found  lood,  KhelI.ei',  and 
wdc-nnio.  The  next  day  we  were  at  llooksiat,  where  there  was  a 
warmer  weleonie,  and  I  found  myself  an  uncle. 

■■  Krom  Ilooksett  we  went  lo  visit  uncle  Uarucli.  my  liilher's 
brother,  a  reimted  lawyer,  at  Ilopkiulon,  wlu-iv  we  hud  UTK^lher 
«iirm    weleome  from     aunt   Ellen  and  our  cousins,  iis  well  as  .,ur 

un.le.     Here  I  found  the  Life  of  .Stej.h .  or  Memoirs  of  some 

other  raseal ;  which,  when  my  good  aunt  fournl  me  rending  with 
eager  interest,  she  snatched  it  away  in  great  hnrror,  und  gjive  some 
earm-st  advice  against  such  reading,  from  which,  I  lear,  1  lu'oliu-d 
lilllc.  Boys  will  rea<l  of  adventurers  when  Ihey  can,  even  if  not 
adventurers  themselves." 

Thank  heaven  for  the  l)oyisbnc,«s  of  Ciiase's  boyhood  !  M'onld 
that  he  had  l)een  even  a  Utile  more  a  boy !  Hut,  after  all,  no  dnulit 
the  "  good  aunt  "  ha<l  the  l>cst  intcniiims. 

The  narrative  of  that  excursion  closes  in  this  fiishion  : 

'■nome  from  Ilooksett  and  Hopkinton.     There  was  nothing  of  t lie 
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journey  worth  remembering,  unless  a  disappointment  on   finding 
the  tavern  fires  at  Franeestown  not  so  good  as  my  mother's." 

Cold  New  England,  region  of  hard  earth  and  hard,  clear  heads, 
but  not  of  flinty  hearts,  the  Scotland  of  America,  was  much  misun- 
derstood at  Cincinnati  when  our  hero  first  went  to  the  Cincinnati 
Valley.  I,  myself,  first  knew  that  valley,  and  compared  it  with 
some  places  in  Kentucky,  about  five-and-forty  years  ago.  Away 
from  it  above  two  years,  I  once  more  found  myself  a  dweller  there 
in  1832 ;  and,  since  that  time,  I  have  observed  it  with  affectionately 
close  attention.  There  I  find  the  most  characteristic  tract  of  land- 
scape, and  the  most  characteristic  population  in  this  country.  There, 
however,  I  observed  the  Sectional  Aversion,  which  Miss  Martineau 
80  well  describes  as  marking  Cincinnati  in  1835,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  There,  at  that  time,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  there 
was  almost  a  hatred  of  New  England  and  New  Englishmen,  assid- 
uously cultivated  by  some  classes  of  the  population,  and  especially  by 
"  river  men,"  with  whom  I  had  much  intercourse,  and  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  that  seemed  to  me  a  very  mother.  But  the 
prejudices  here  alluded  to,  though  not  annihilated,  have  been  greatly 
modified. 

Had  the  composer  of  this  work  continued  to  participate  those 
prejudices,  he  could  not  have  felt  at  liberty  to  undertake  a  work  of 
this  description.  Every  American  should  hasten  to  acknowledge 
that  those  little  less  than  stupid  prejudices  have  done  much  to  dam- 
age most  important  interests  throughout  the  land. 

The  New  England  education  of  our  hero,  comprehending  all  the 
influence  of  aspect  and  of  use,  as  recognized  in  some  of  the  forego- 
ing paragraphs,  appears  to  me  to  have  prepared  him  admirably  for 
his  residence  at  Cincinnati.  What  a  Cincinnatian  he  was  to  be — 
how  much  that  once  western  but  now  rather  central  city  owes  to  his 
enlightened  and  unselfish  public  spirit — many  Cincinnatians  have 
yet  to  learn.  But  if  that  city  owes  so  much  to  Chase,  let  her  ac- 
knowledge that,  through  him,  her  obligation  to  New  England,  and 
especially  to  Cornish,  Keene,  and  Windsor,  is  a  heavy  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

Here  is  another  extract  from  a  Trowbridge  letter : 

"I  have  said  nothing  yet  of  my  father.  What  his  precise  order 
was  I  do  not  know — nor,  indeed,  that  of  the  rest.  I  think  he  may 
have  been  some  eight  or  ten  years  older  than  Dudley,  who  was  born 
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in  1771.  Ho  never  weut  to  college,  but  had  the  oommon  scbool  ed- 
ucation of  other  farmer's  boy§,  aud  the  educational  inflaencea  of  the 
yellow  house." 

What  be  had  already  said  iu  the  same  letter,  about  the  yellow 
bouse,  was  partly  this: 

"I  told  you  about  the  little  old  yellow  house  where  my  father 
lived,  and  lived,  I  suppose,  when  I  was  boru." 

lo  Cbiipter  I  we  found  our  hero  writing  that  that  yellow  houae 
ftM  more  famous  than  the  White  House  for  brains.  But  had  the 
educalion  of  our  hero's  father  been  eollegiate,  he  might  have  been 
luucli  better  fitted  for  the  duties  he  had  to  discharge  as  educational 
director  of  his  household.  Self-made,  or  self-wluoated,  truly  he  was 
not;  indeed,  he  was,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  too  well  made  for 
that ;  your  self-made  man  being,  for  the  most  paii:,  Ill-made;  but,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  he  had,  apart  from  the  educational  influences 
nC  thv  yellow  liouse,  only  thoee  of  the  pulpit  and  the  comnioD 
school. 

\Vhnt  manner  of  man,  after  all,  was  Ithamar,  the  husl>and  of 
JaDett«V  Was  he  a  man  well  worthy  of  that  wouiiin?  We  have 
Bwii  tliat  mIig  was  innocently  proud  of  the  Honorable  before  and  the 
Knjuire  after  his  name.  Was  he  a  man  of  decorous  demeanor? 
Hi«  diittinguished  son  thus  wrote  of  him  ; 

"  As  be  grow  in  yearn,  he  married  my  mother,  then  a  handsome 
youny  numan.  daughter  of  Scoltisli  parents,  Jiulpilon  [leru,  Balloeh 
mere,  herself  just  excepted  from  birth  in  Heiithind  because  hor  par- 
ents came  over  the  very  year  nhe  saw  the  lif,'ht — a  sort  of  heiress, 
too.  for  was  not  her  father  proprietor  of  a  great  part  of  what  is  now 
the  beautiful  town  of  KeeneV  And  my  lather,  too,  was  held  in  good 
esteem  among  liis  neighbors.  For  Ihirlein  years,  I  have  heard,  bo 
rei.resented  his  disti'iet  in  the  eoiineil  of  New  KampHliire  under  the 
Federal  regime,  and  was  much  talked  of  fur  (iovon.or.  He  was,  I 
heliev.'.  never  a  candidate.  He  was.  however,  a  JuHtiee  of  the  Peace, 
and  administered  etjuilv!  I  have  heard  that  he  was  less  careful  of 
form  than  substatiee,  so  much  so  tbiit  onee  wlien  a  e'ui].le  called  on 
him  to  be  married  al  a  rather  late  hmir,  when  ho  bad  relire<l  to  bed, 
the  w..rtby  'squire,  unwilling  to  <lisappi>iiit  the  young  folks,  mid 
equally  unwilling  to  drens  himself  and  eomc  down,  married  them 
fp.m  the  window,  and  told  the  itroom  to  come  for  his  eerlilicale  next 
m.-rning!  A  kindly  gentleman  was  my  father,  honest  htkI  faithful: 
a  just  magistrate;  a  diligent  representative;  a  true  man.  He  had 
osen,  ami  enws,  and  sbeei>,  and  well-filled  barns,  and  a  gentle  wife, 
and  loving  children.     He  ruled  his  family  as  well,  I  thinl<,  as  moat 
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families  are  ruled;  but  I  remember  no  angry  word  or  violent  ex- 
clamation from  his  lips,  nor  from  those  of  my  blessed  mother. 

''  Ho  must  have  been  about  forty-five  when  1  was  born,  in  1808, 
and  my  mother  must  have  been  eleven  or  twelve  years  his  junior." 

A  paragraph  relating  to  our  hero's  early  memories  reads  thus: 

•  It  is  strange  to  me  how  dim  every  thing  is  in  that  distant  time. 
I  see  just  one  little  part  of  things — glimpses  of  transactions — the 
(reality — totality?)  hid  behind  clouds  with  little  fissures  revealing  a 
part  of  an  affair  or  person,  and  that  little  with  mist  clinging  round 
and  obscuring  it.  I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  entire  authenticity  even 
of  what  I  seem  to  remember  best." 

Yet  one  of  the  great  gifts  of  this  great  man  was  memory,  or, 
perhaps  one  ought  to  say  the  faculty  of  committing  to  memory,  or 
**  getting  by  heart."  Let  us  be  thankful  that,  amid  his  busy  life, 
before  the  lapsing  of  the  years  belonging  to  his  middle  jKjriod,  our 
hero  could  so  well  remember  his  good  father's  ways  and  works. 

Here  are  some  sentences  relating  to  that  father's  last  sickness  and 
his  death  : 

^'They  called  it  the  numb  palsy.  No  remedies  availed.  He  lin- 
gered some  days,  and  then  we  were  called  into  his  room.  Father  was 
dying.  How  still  the  room  was,  except  the  heavy  breathing  and  the 
ominous  rattle.  He  could  not  speak  to  us,  and  we  stood  mute  and 
sobbing.     Soon  all  was  over.     We  had  no  father. 

'•  Then  came  the  filneral.  The  Ilev.  Mr.  Strong,  of  Northampton, 
came  up  to  j)reach  the  luneral  sermon.  His  brother  masons  paid 
the  last  tributes  of  respect  and  honor.  And  all  was  over.  The  light 
was  gone  out  from  our  home." 

That  was,  indeed,  the  going  out  of  a  great  light.  Yet  not  the  only 
light.  The  mother  of  the  household  still  remained;  a  softer  light, 
indeed,  but  a  true  flame  of  purest  lustre. 

Was  there  ever  written,  for  the  stage,  aught  more  beautiful  for 
the  closet  than  the  last  act  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  f  It  sums  up 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  enchanting  piece  like  some  grand  j>eroration, 
only  so  much  more  completely  and  so  very  variously.  Let  us  recall 
to  raind  the  words : 

"  Portia.    That  light  we  8ee  is  burning  in  my  hall. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world !" 

The  good  deeds  of  our  hero's  unpretending  father  toward  his 
so  splendidly  destined  Salmon  are  to  shine  much  farther  in  this 
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"  naagbty  world  "  uf  ours  than  any  one  imagined  while  our  hero  wati 
a  child. 

But  Nfriesa  says,  with  alinoHt  bitter  wisdom,  all  unconscious  that 
her  words  unfold  a  whole  volume  of  philosophy  : 

"  When  (lie  moon  shone  we  did  not  see  the  cnndle." 

Parfia,  more  philosophic,  grasps  at  ouce  the  lesson  of  that  almost 
autotuatic  utttiniDce.     She  says: 

"So  dorh  the  greater  g\oTj  Jim  the  less. 
A  substitute  shiiies  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  he  by;  ami  then  his  state 
Eiapliea  itself  iia  doth  an  JBlund  hraok 
lulo  the  nuia  of  waters." 

By-and-by,  alaa  1  we  shall  forget  the  worthy  lather's  candle  in  the 
brightnes.4  of  the  son's  great  glorj*.  Cornish  and  Keene  must  give 
place  to  Cinciuuati  and  to  Washington.  Instead  of  local  prominence, 
we  shall  engage  atteution  with  a  prominence,  not  only  national,  but 
cosmopolitan.  But  let  us  not  despise  the  obligations  of  our  hero's 
edtication  to  the  gentle  ministry  of  Ithamar,  his  father. 

Ithaniar  was  a  true  gentleman.  He  was,  indeed,  a  truly  gentle 
man,  and,  after  all,  what  more  ia  necessary  to  the  make-up  of  a  real 
gentleman  ? 

The  following  sentence  offers  interesting  matter: 
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Chase  was  never  very  rich.  He  came^  indeed,  to  live  in  fashion- 
able style,  or  almost  fashionable  style — a  style  most  different  from 
that  of  his  young  life;  but  be  was  never  avaricious;  never  ardently  in 
love  with  ostentation  of  the  fashionable  order. 

But  of  that  we  shall  see  more  as  we  proceed. 

Here  is  another  extract  from  the  Trowbridge  letters : 

"Aflor  the  affairs  of  the  estate  had  been  settled,  my  mother  found 
herself  with  only  a  remnant  of  property.  She  removed  from  the 
tavern  place  as  soon  as  she  could,  into  a  yellow  story  and  a  half 
house,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  main  street  and  the  Swanzey 
road  to  Boston.  A  guide  post  stood  opposite  the  house  at  the  inter- 
section, and  9^  To  Swanzey  7  miles,  jj^  To  Boston  77  miles,  often 
sent  my  young  imagination  to  the  neighboring  town  and  to  the  great 
city.     It  seemed  very  far  off  and  very  huge." 

That  huge,  far-off  city  was  to  know,  quite  well,  the  boy  that  then 
was  so  obscure.     But  did  he  then  resolve,  by  means  of 

"those  inspiring  tools 
By  which  man  masters  men,'' 

to  make  his  name  immortal?     Did  he  sometimes  find  himself  say- 
ing: 

"Ye  glorious  stars,  high  bearcn's  renplendent  host, 
To  whom  I  oft  have  of  my  lot  complained, 
Hear  and  record  my  souVh  unaltered  wish: 
Living  or  dead,  let  mo  but  bo  renowned?  '* 

He  has  been  called  inordinately  ambitious.  I  have  found  no  ev- 
idence to  justify  the  charge.     He  may,  indeed,  have  prayed : 

"Oh!  grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none/' 

The  love  of  fame  is  not  ignoble.  It  is  not  a  noxious  passion,  but 
a  spiritual  flame  of  purest  source <ind  loveliest  lustre. 

Salmon  Chase,  the  boy,  as  father  unto  Salmon  Chase  the  man, 
in  the  poetic  sense  already  noticed,  did  not  live  a  blameless  life, 
perhaps.  But  I  have  laid  at  least  the  corner-stone  of  perfect  dem- 
onstration, that,  if  he  became  corrupt,  his  manhood  mocked  his  boy- 
hood. Soon  the  broad  and  deep  foundations  of  that  proof  shall  be 
completed ;  and,  above  it,  I  dare  prophesy,  shall  l)e  seen  to  rise  the 
statue-crowned  shaft  of  evidence  surmounting  evidence,  that,  if  this 
work  could  but  be  worthy  of  its  object-^-of  its  hero— it  would  be 
among  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  literary  order. 
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This,  it  is  the  eHsier  tu  say,  because  as  already  intimateit,  and,  in- 
deed, already  shown,  the  body  of  this  volume  offers  to  its  readers 
but  a  conipilatioL  of  Chase's  own  pen-work,  with  biographic  and 
faUtorie  commentary  and  some  annotations. 

One  of  the  Trowbridge  letters  has  this  paragraph : 

"My  eldest  Bistor,  Hannali,  was  married  in  that  house  in  1918. 
Prom  that  house  my  brother,  Dudley,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  perhaps, 
went  nway  to  sea.  Ho  was  the  only  musician  in  onr  Family  except 
my  youngest  sister.  We  were  ten  m  all.  Ho  used  U>  amuse  us  all 
by  setting  mo  to  march  to  time  as  he  played;  but  I  could  never  keep 
step.  I  tried  to  play;  but  could  not  tell  the  difference  between  tba 
notes  well  onongli  to  succeed." 

Had  onr  hero,  then,  no  music  in  his  soul?  Much  tn  his  soul, 
but  little  in  his  fingers  and  his  feet     He  was  not 

"fit  Air  treaBons,  BtratsgemE,  and  spoili," 

but  loved  the  eoucord  of  swcft  sounds,  especially,  as  we  shall  find,' 
when  made  by  tlie  guitar. 

Was  he  a  galJHut  iu  his  boyhood?  Did  he  have  hts  little  loves 
in  doe  sueeeseion  ?     Here  is  a  suggestive  statement : 

"There  was  a  sort  of  country  tavern  between  the  two  houses,  kept 
by  a  Mr.  Uarblo,  who  had  two  pretty  daughters,  Gratia  and  Eliza- 
beth, or.  as  we  used  to  call  them.  Grace  and  Betty,  who  went  to  the 
Bame  district  school  with  me.  Betty  was  my  little  sweot-lieavt  and 
rival.  She  was  my  most  formidable  competitor  for  the  head  of  the 
spellinjr-cliiKs,  and  my  best  liked  playmaie  out  of  school.  Poor  Betty! 
she  grew  up  to  be  a  very  handsome  girl.  I  remember  a  visit  she 
made  iis  with  her  nicter,  several  years  atlcr  in  Keeno.  and  liow  wond- 
erful I  thought  their  singing  of  the  'Slur  nf  Bethlehem.'  Slie  was 
well  married,  and  died.     Alas!  the  common  fate  of  lovely  women ! " 

How  much  hidden  meaning  lurkod  in  this  last  sentence  nui.'^t  be- 
come appai-ent  as  this  narrative  unfolds  its  revelations,  thoiigii  the 
subject  is  almost  too  sacred  to  be  treated  of  in  any  words  save  those 
of  Chase  himself. 

But  now  we  must  give  closer  attention  to  the  subject  of  our  hero's 
early  schooling.  The  im]>ortancc  of  that  theme  (o  tlie  whole  work 
is  evidently  capital. 

Writing  of  his  school  days  at  Windsor,  our  hero  .says : 

"Here   I   began   Latin,  and  was  a  diligent  scholar.     I    attended 
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Sunday  school  and  committed  prodigious  numbers  of  verses.  I 
joined  the  boys — for  there  were  half  a  dozen  or  more  at  the  ladies' 
school — who  occupied  one  room  as  dormitory — at  their  pranks;  at 
which,  when  the  ColoneP  caught  us,  woe  to  the  boy  WMth  the  long- 
est locks.  One  roguish  fellow  shaved  off  all  his  front  hair  so  as  to 
allow  no  hold,  which  the  Colonel  regarded  as  a  contempt  of  author- 
ity and  insubordination — and  found  another  way  to  get  at  his  cor- 
poreal sensibilities.  One  night  we  undertook  to  have  a  good  time 
with  nuts,  jackstraw^s,  etc.,  and  had  built  a  rousing  fire,  and  were 
in  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  when  a  well-known  tread  was 
heard  on  the  stairs.  Like  rabbits  to  their  burrows  the  boys  hur- 
ried into  bed,  and  were  virtuously  asleep.  The  Colonel  appeared 
at  the  door,  spectrally,  in  his  night  dress.  But  we  soon  realized 
it  was  no  spectre.  He  was  not  deceived  by  our  shallow  artifice. 
Suddenl}^  one  boy,  seized  by  the  hair,  found  himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  room — then  another — then  another.  At  length,  after  making 
us  cover  up  the  fire,  and  having  satisfied  the  offended  majesty  of  the 
law  by  sufficient  punishment,  he  left  us,  discomfited,  to  seek  relief 
in  sleep.     I  think  this  must  have  been  in  1818  or  1819." 

Not  in  this  immediate  connection  we  have  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"I  went  through  the  Latin  grammar  at  Mr.  Dunham's;  through 
Historia  Sacra;  through  a  great  part  of  Yiri  Komas,  and  began  to 
read  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil.  I  was  counted  quite  a  prodigy;  but  I 
see  now  that  thorough  instruction  and  acquisition  of  one  quarter 
would  have  been  much  better  than  superficial  coursing  through  the 
whole." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  once  more  to  anticipate  a  little. 
Writing,  in  1864,  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  Secretary  Chase,  relating  his 
experiences  as  a  teacher  in  Washington,  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  There  was  nothing  special  to  mark  eighteen  months  that  fol- 
lowed. I  kept  my  school  and  on  the  whole  succeeded,  though  I  was 
not,  I  fear,  a  very  accurate  teacher.  Mr.  Wirt,  I  remember,  com- 
plained that  I  did  not  teach  the  boys  correct  prosody,  and  I  am 
sure  justly,  for  1  had  never  been  taught  to  consider  prosody  as  of 
any  consequence.  I  made  some  attempts  to  master  it,  but  did  not 
succeed,  and  never  have  succeeded.  Mr.  Wirt  once  wrote  me  that 
he  should  remove  his  boys,  but  I  replied  by  an  appeal  which  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  continue  them." 

Secretary  Chase  farther  wrote  to  Mr.  Trowbridge : 

"  It  was  at  Mr.  Dunham's  that  I  first  undertook  to  *  speak  a  piece.' 


^  Colonel  Dunham,  principal  of  the  school. 
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How  fiwkward  I  wasl  How  little  notioii  of  wliai  I  lind  lo  do,  or 
of  thu  way  to  do  it,  How  §eui'ed  i  wua  aa  I  walked  out  hefnr*!  the 
boys  and  girls,  and,  witli  haiidn  dangling;  and  head  down,  'wont 
tliroagh.'  There  were  other  boys  who  did  belter.  There  was  one 
who  atix>d  at  the  head  of  us  all  for  talent  and  generul  ea]iacity. 
After  a  varied  cxpericneo — preacher,  author,  lawyer,  perhapo — this 
boy  becROie  an  old  man,  and,  older  in  wear  and  impairment  than  in 
J'oars,  came  into  my  library  at  Washington,  feetde.  ill-clad,  and 
almost  hopeless,  and  asked  ior  help.  1  gave  him  money  and  em- 
ployment in  the  Treasnrj'  Department,  and  thought  he  was  saved  ; 
but  the  liquor  devil  was  too  strong.  After  some  months  he  gavo 
way — was  excused ;  gave  way  again — was  escaped  again  ;  and  again 
gave  way,  and  he  was  dismissed.     There  was  no  help  for  it." 

Here  ib  a  pleasanter  statement : 

"  There  were  young  girls  from  Georgia  there,  and  from  other  parts 
of    the    south;  yonng  giris   from  the  north,  eomo  of  them  famous 

afterwurd  for  beauty  aud  talent." 

Doee  the  reader  wonder  now  that  CliHSe  was  a  great  venerator 
and  a  lively  lover  of  the  sex?  We  have  already  seen  that  these 
lovely  schoolm,it«s  of  hja  were  with  him  at  a  place  marked  by  great 
beauty.' 

Here  is  an  interesting  statement  relating  to  the  life  at  Windsor: 

"At  Mr.  Dunham's  school  I  first  got  a  notion  of  politieai  parties. 
He  had  been  an  editor,  and  up  in  the  attic  of  his  house  were  still  to 
be  seen  files  of  his  newspapcrw,  the  Washhigtonian,  I  believe,  or  the 
0,/i(mii*rt)i— fiert-cly  federal.  I  had  already  leai'ned  from  my  mother 
that  news|iaperit  were  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  uiJon  for  trulh  and 
veratity.  and  did  not  receive  the  wtalements  of  the  IV^t'^liingtoninn 
with  ahHoliite  credence;  but,  certainly,  my  impresBions  of  James 
Madison  and  his  supporters  were  not  of  a  flattering  sort." 

Perhap-s  Mr,  Hildreth  read  that  file  before  he  wrote  his  volimii- 
nous  aud  remarkably  entitled  diatribe,  The  llhtory  of  the  United 
StateH.  Farllier  statement  of  facts,  here  of  special  interest,  was 
tlms  made  to  Mr,  Trowbridge: 

"  I  think  it  was  in  1818-19  that  I  was  at  Mr,  Dunham's— perhaps 
soon  afler  my  sister  Hannah's  marriage,  in  the  liill  of  1818,  which 
was  an  event  in  nur  family. 

"  If  I  am  right  in  this  date,  I  recited  to  Mr.  Barslow  after  my 
return  [lo  Kuene],  and  I  am  pretty  certain  it  was  ko  ;  lor  with  Mr 
Barstow  I  began  Greek,  going  through  the  grammar,  and  making 
some  progress  in  the  Greek   testament.     I  took  up  Euclid,  too.     I 
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am  not  likely  to  forget  the  first  proposition.  Nobody  explained 
any  thing  to  me,  and  1  had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  was  to  be 
done.  1  knew  I  had  a  lesson  to  get,  and  I  got  it.  I  did  not  know 
that  any  thing  was  to  be  reasoned  or  proved,  and  I  neither  reasoned 
nor  proved  ;  but  simply  committed  the  proposition  to  memory.  I 
was  not  long,  however,  in  finding  out  what  problems  and  theorems 
meant,  and  went  to  work  the  right  way,  not  unsuccessfully." 

Was  Chase  a  very  hard  student,  then  or  afterward  ?  In  a  diary 
he  kept  in  Washington,  he  entered,  November  5,  1829,  words,  else- 
where* quoted,  relating  to  an  article  that  he  had  read  reviewing 
Dwight's  Travels  in  Germany,  On  coming  to  those  words  we  may 
be  readier  to  answer.     Said  Secretary  Chase  to  Mr.  Trowbridge: 

"  By  the  way,  I  must  tell  you  how  my  faith  in  newspapers  received 
its  first  and  rude  shock*  I  had  been  reading — it  was  while  we  lived 
at  the  old  tavern  place — an  article  on  the  brevity  or  uncertainty 
of  life.  The  writer  supposed  the  possibility  of  the  whole  human 
race  perishing  within  a  year.  I  took  his  supposition  for  an  asser- 
tion, and  hurried  to  my  mother,  asking  :  '  Is  every  thing  printed  in 
the  newspapers  true?'  *I  suppose  so,  my  son.  What  makes  you 
ask?'  *  Why,  mother,  the  paper  says  everybody  will  die  this  year.* 
She  relieved  my  apprehensions  on  this  head  b}'  some  pretty  positive 
words,  and  my  faith  in  the  credibility  of  newspaper  paragraphs  has 
never  since  been  restored.     It  may  be  at  its  lowest  ebb  just  now." 

These  words  were  written  on  the  19th  of  January,  1864.  The 
last  sentence,  clearly,  was  a  product  of  grim  humor.  Chase,  in 
point  of  fact,  was  always  deeply  interested  in  the  newspaper  press. 
In  him,  indeed,  appeared  what  may  be  called  the  printing  instinct 
— that  which  makes  men  authors,  editors,  and  correspondents  or 
essayists  ;  contributors  to  that  which,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  and  even 
vices,  makes,  this  day,  the  greatest  glory  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  surest  safeguard  of  our  civil  and  religious 
freedom. 

The  New  England  papers,  doubtless,  had  more  than  a  little  to  do 
with  Chase's  early  education. 

January  21,  1864,  our  hero  said  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  in  relation 
to  the  life  at  Keene  : 

"The  lane  I  have  spoken  of  ran  back  to  the  hills,  and  there,  turn- 
ing northward  along  their  side,  joined,  at  no  great  distance,  a  road 
which  went  east  from  near  the  meeting-house  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  town.  This  lane  bordered  my  mother's  little  farm  near  half  a 
mile.     Going  along  it  one  cold  morning  in  the  late  fall  or  early 

»  Chapter  XIII. 
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winter,  I  reeeiTed  a  Itisson  which  I  never  forgot.  Ljing  by  the 
Btde  of  the  road  was  a  man  i^lark  dead.  His  lat-e  lay  <luwnward 
ill  the  shallow  center  of  tlio  road-side  ditch.  He  had  hct^ii  in  the 
town  betbre ;  bad  become  Intoxicated ;  sought  bis  way  to  bis  homo 
On  the  hill-side;  bad  stumbled  probably;  had  tallcii,  fuce  forward, 
inlo  lb«  water,  not  deep  enough  to  reach  his  ears;  and  thou,  unable 
to  recover,  bad  perished.  Some  neighbors  came  and  removed  the 
body;  and  Mr.  Barstow  preached  a  sermon  on  the  evils  of  intem- 
peranoe  before  their  were  any  toroperanco  societies ;  but  what  aermon 
could  rival  in  eloquence  that  awful  spectacle  of  the  dead  drunkard 
— helplessly  perishing  where  the  sligbteflt  remnant  of  sense  or 
strength  would  havu  sufficed  to  save  I  " 

That  lesson  never  was  forgotten.  Other  lessons  of  like  tfiudency, 
however,  were  to  be  learned  at  Washington.  Our  hero  early 
came  to  be  what  he  remained  through  life,  a  hearty  hater  of  in- 
temperance. 


I 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

FIRST  SOJOURN  IN  "THE  OHIO  COUNTRY." 

UNDER  date  May  24,  1813,  the  work  of  which  the  short  title 
is  Annals  of  (hngress,^  shows  that  '*'  Dudley  Chace,  appointed 
a  Senator  by  tlie  Legislature  of  Vermont  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
commencing  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  last,''  produced  his  creden- 
tials, which  were  read,  and  thereupon,  having  taken  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law,  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Under  date,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1814,  tlie  same  work  records  that  Dudley  Chace,  from  the 
State  of  Vermont,  appeared  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

When  his  uncle  Dudley  first  appeared  in  the  Senate  of  the  Union, 
Salmon  was  but  five  years  of  age.  No  doubt,  however,  that  event 
impressed  him ;  and  no  doubt  it  beckoned  him  toward  political  agi- 
tation and  aspiration.  That,  when  he  came  on  to  Washington,  the 
presence  of  his  uncle  in  the  Senate  greatly  aided  him  in  gaining  in- 
fluential friends,  need  not  be  said ;  it  goes  without  saying,  as  the 
French  express  themselves. 

Our  hero  heard  in  boyhood  wonderful  accounts  of  "  The  Ohio,''  as 
the  State  of  which  he  was  to  be  Chief  Magistrate  was  called;  but 
the  reality,  though  quite  unlike  the  fable,  was  more  wonderful  than 
it  would  have  been  had  it  indeed  had  waters  like  New  England 
rum,  or  cucumbers  that  grew  on  trees. 

Ohio  was  no  El  Dorado.  Nor  was  the  fertility  by  which  its  soil 
invited  agriculture  such  as  that  of  the  region  whereof  was  reported 
that  it  responded  to  the  tickling  of  a  hoe  with  the  laughter  of  a 
harvest.  Yet  the  region  was,  as  Mr.  Chase  himself,  in  a  sketch  of 
its  history,  was  to  show,  more  blessed  than  it  would  have  been  had 
its  agriculture  been  but  as  the  light  gardening  labor  of  the  pair  in 
Paradise  before  the  fall.  The  blessing  so  appreciated  was  in  part 
corporeal,  in  part  spiritual.  In  the  body,  we  shall  find  Ohio  repre- 
sentative of  all  that  is  best  in  physical  conditions  in  this  wide  extent 


1 18th  Congress,  1818-1814,  vol.  1,  9. 
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of  lamlscapes  under  one  vast  rule  of  laws  and  manners ;  in  ihe  soul, 
ill  popnlation,  iostitiitiona,  legislation,  she  is  wondc^rfully  typical  of 
the  whole  conntry.  But  the  greatest  wonder  of  her  past  was  that 
which  most  distinguished  the  condition  of  her  piiineers  from  the 
condition  of  the  first  white  penetrators  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody 
Ground — a  legal  system,  guarding  her  domain  from  the  invasion  of 
the  institution  known  aa  slavery,  and  giving,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  white  man  and  the  red  man  of  Ohio  a  relation  to  each  other 
very  different  from  that  of  the  red  race  and  the  white  race  in  Ken- 
tucky. 
Chase  wrote  to  Mr.  Trowbridge : 

"It  was  probably  in  Pohruapy  or  March,  1820,  that  I  visited  my 
sister  at  Hooksett,  aa  iilrendy  montiooed, 

"At  any  rate,  it  was  about  that  time  that  my  mother  received  a 
letter  from  my  ancle,  th»3  Bialiop,  offering  to  take  charge  of  me,  nod 
my  mother  accepted  the  offer,  and  early  in  April  I  started,  with  my 
brother,  Alexander,  who  was  going  west  with  the  expectation  of 
joining  Gen.  Cnss'  expedition,  in  company  with  Mr,  Schoolcratl,  wlio 
allvrward  became  so  famous. 

"For  several  months — at  least  weeks — before  going,  I  knew  that 
my  uncle  had  proposed  to  take  me  and  that  1  was  to  go  to  him  in 
Ohio.  I  tried  to  find  out  where  I  was  going  and  got  some  queer  in- 
formation. '  The  Ohio,'  as  the  country  was  then  called,  was  a  great 
way  off — it  was  very  fertile — cucumbers  grew  on  trees — there  were  ^ 

wonderful  springs  whose  wutors  were  like  New  England  rum — deer 
and  wolves  were  plenty— people  few,  A  copy  of  Morse's  Gazetteer 
gave  me  somewhat  belter  but  still  scanty  intbnnation," 

Our  hero's  narrative  of  his  first  going  to  Ohio  open.s  in  this 
manner: 

■'At  lost  tlie  day  arrived,  and  wo  were  off.  Almost  the  whole  jour- 
ney to  Buffalo  JK  now  a  blank  in  my  memory.  We  must  have 
started — my  brother  and  I — in  the  soring — probably  e.irlj-  in  April. 
My  impression  is  that  wc  crossed  tne  Green  Mountains  on  a  ruiny 
or  very  misty  daj'.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  passing  through 
clouds.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  was  peculiar.  Electricity 
seemed  to  saturate  our  clothes  and  buffalo  robes.  They  sparkled 
under  friction,  something  like  a  cat's  back  in  the  dark.  Our  road 
went  through  Bennington  to  Albany;  and  wc  traveled  by  stngo." 

Judge  Caldwell,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oliio,  paid  a  charater- 
istic  tribute  to  the  flat-hoat.  A  haughty  steamboat  had  been  sued 
for  damage  to  a  fiat-boat.  Judge  Caldwell  considered  that,  at  least 
for  what  the  flat-boat  of  the  past  had  done,  she  well  deserved 
respectful  treatment.     So  one  might  maintain  about  stage  travel. 
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If  we  do  not  feel  quite  moved  enough  to  drop  a  tear  or  two  in  mem- 
ory of  the  old  stage  coach,  wiiich  once  seemed  to  us,  and  indeed  was, 
so  fine  a  type  of  rapid  progress,  let  us  at  least  remind  the  railroad 
of  the  vanished  glory  of  the  stage,  and  warn  the  locomotive  not  to 
bear  itself  too  proudly. 

Secretary  Cliase  went  on  as  follows : 

"  When  the  carriage  rolled  into  Albany  and  rattled  on  the  rough 
pavement,  I  said  to  my  brother:  *What  a  roeky  place  this  is.'  Up 
to  this  time  I  had  no  notion  of  paved  streets,  but  had  always  thought 
that  stones  should  be  taken  out  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  road. 
Wo  made  little  or  no  stay  in  Albany,  but  pushed  on  again  by  stages 
to  Buffalo,  passing  through  Canandaigua,  which  I  remember  only  by 
what  I  thought  its  stately  hotel  and  the  mansion  of  Gideon  Granger. 

"At  Albany  [Buffalo]  wo  were  obliged  to  stop.  The  lake  was  not 
yet  open,  aiui  the  *  Walk  in  the  Water,'  on  which  we  were  to  pursue 
our  journey,  lay  up  Black  Rock,  waiting  the  disappearance  of  the  ice. 

**  Meantime,  at  the  tavern,  I  forme<l  some  acquaintances  with  per- 
sons who  were  kind  to  me.  I  remember  particularly  a  Mrs.  Devereux, 
who  was,  like  us,  going  up  the  lake,  and  a  3'oung  lad  about  my  own 
age. 

"One  Sunday,  a  party,  of  whom  I  was  one,  went  out  to  the  mis- 
sionary service  at  the  Seneca  Village,  where  the  famous  chief,  Had 
Jacket,  still  exercised  some  authority.  For  some  cause,  there  was 
no  service.  I  was  not  able  to  distinguish  the  chief  from  other 
Indians.  They  all  looked  odd  and  fantastic  to  me.  I  had  never 
seen  Indians  before." 

This  is  a  fact  worth  noting  as  we  pass.  We  shall  find  our  hero 
greatly  interested  with  his  legal  teacher,  Wirt,  for  justice  to  the  red 
man  of  the  South. 

The  narrative  goes  on  as  follows : 

"I  made  one  other  little  excursion  while  at  Buffalo.  My  brother 
and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  had  gone  down  to  Niagara  Falls  leaving  me  be- 
hind. I  wanted  to  see  them  too,  and  with  started  on  foot. 
The  forest  was  burning  and  the  road  lay  through  it,  and  it  seemed 
dangerous  to  me ;  though  it  is  probable  there  was  no  real  danger. 
At  any  rate  we  went  through,  and,  almost  fagged  out,  stopped  at  a 
farmer's,  two  or  three  miles,  perhaps,  from  the  falls,  and  asketl  lodg- 
ings for  the  night,  which  were  cheerfully  given.  Is  it  remembrance 
or  fancy,  that  a  pitchfork,  with  its  steel  ])oints  driven  into  the  floor, 
so  as  to  hold  it  securely  erect,  vibrated  from  the  jar  of  the  cataract? 

"The  next  morning,  on  reaching  the  falls,  we  gazed  wonderingly 
on  the  indescribable  cataract.  We  descended  the  rough  steps  and  a 
rough,  precipitous  path,  which  led  down  into  the  gorije  and  to  the 
foot  of  the  falls,  and  there  was  a  new  wonder.  A  hillock  of  ice 
formed  by  the  spray,  rose  just  below  the  reach  of  the  falling  waters, 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high  and  shone  like  a  monstrous  pearl  in  the  sun. 
Near  it  I  found  my  brother  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  were  a  good 
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deal  surprised  to  Bee  mo,  and  perhapa  u  little  dinpleaaed.  But  tUey 
took  charge  of  mo,  and  I  got  buck  to  fialTalo  niuA  oaaier  thus  I  got 
to  the  falle." 

What  an  opportunity  for  "  fine  writiug  "  waa  here  almost  thrown 
away  !     But  let  ub  at  least  thauk  Heaven  that  if  Chase  did  not  des- 
cribe, he  had  the  benefit  of  visiting,  in  boyhood,  that  true  wonder 
of  the  world- 
Let  us  read  on.     Said  Secretary  Cliose  to  Mr.  Trowbridge : 

"  Tho  Bun  shone,  the  winds  blew,  the  ice  molted,  and  in  the  fli-st 
day  of  May  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  was  clear.  The  '  Walk  in  the 
Water'  was  ready,  and  we  went  on  board  one  evening  at  Black 
Rock.  I  had  never  Been  a  steamer  before,  and  she  looked  prodigious 
to  me.  It  was  odd  to  be  tueked  away  into  a  berth  in  the  cabin — no 
state-room  for  me.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  state- 
room h  for  passengers. 

"Toward  morning  I  was  roused  by  a  terrible  shaking,  and  rat- 
tling, and  clang.  I  thought  the  boat  was  breaking  in  pieces,  or, 
perhaps  had  got  loose  and  was  going  down  the  falls.  I  was  soon 
relieved,  however,  by  the  information  that  the  engines  were  working 
and  we  were  about  to  get  under  way.  On  getting  out  on  the  deck, 
saro  enough,  tho  boat  was  making  her  way  slowly  against  the  rapid 
corront  toward  BufTulo.  It  was  Saturday  morning.  The  engines 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  stem  the  current,  and  were  assisted  by 
a  ugniber  of  yokes  of  oxen  on  shore,  towing.  In  an  hour  or  two  we 
had  left  Buffalo  and  were  on  the  Lake,  steaming  toward  Cleveland, 
the  i-niiines  being  assisted  now,  not  by  osen  but  by  sails.  The  wind 
w:iJ  fair  and  the  air  clear  and  bright.  The  party  was  agreeable  and 
every  thing  went  pleasantly.  Night  came — my  first  night  on  tho 
waters — but  I  am  afraid  I  was  not  consciouB  of  any  thing  peculiar 
about  it.  And  the  next  day  seemed  so  like  other  days  that  I  quite 
forgot  it  was  Sunday,  and  asked  somebody  to  play  chequers  with 


To  have  played  cheqnera  on  Sunday  would  have  seemed  to  Chase 
a  fearful  thing,  althoitgh,  as  we  have  seen,  his  training  in  religions 
matters  had  not  been  quite  puritanically  rigid  and  severe.  Perhaps 
he  never  came  to  look  at  Sunday  as  the  sunny  day  it  seemed  to  some 
of  our  best  Christians. 

"We  were  "  he  says,  "  at  dinner  when  the  boat  reached  Cleveland, 
and  her  motion  as  she  stopped  and  brought  to  anchor  off  the  town— 
for  (here  was  no  harbor  then — gave  mo  my  first  slight  experience 
of  home-sickness.  I  have  never  had  so  much  since.  Wo  went 
ashore  in  a  boat,  and  I  was  placed  under  Iho  care  of  Judge  Barber — 
not  a  lawyer,  but  one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
of  whom  there  were  three  in  each  county,  usually  selected  from 
rcepcctable  but  unprofessional  citizens. 
6 
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*'Here  my  brother  left  rae,  going  up  the  lake  with  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
to  join  Gen.  Cass." 

If  I  was  disappointed  on  discovering  that  Chase  had  not  described 
the  fall,  at  Niagara,  of  the  wonderful  water-way  of  which  Lake  Erie 
is  one  of  the  wide-spread  expanses,  I  was  disappointed  also  on 
discovering  that  he  had  not  described  the  aspects  of  the  lake.  He 
would  not  have  thought  of  playing  chequers,  had  he  duly  felt 
the  presence  of  that  inland  sea,  the  largest  water  surface  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  had  read  Shakspeare,  and  had  gained  some  knowledge 
of  the  classics,  which  especially  the  Greek,  as  Humboldt,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Kosmos,  has  so  admirably  shown,  ^  takes  so 
uuich  notice  of  the  sea.  But  he,  at  least  does  not  pretend  to  have 
dissolved  in  rapture  at  the  sight  of  Erie's  waters.  He  confesses  that 
he  fears,  that  he  did  not  find  his  first  night  on  the  waters  marked  by 
any  great  peculiarity,  and  that  the  next  day  seemed  to  him  so  much 
like  other  days,  that  he  experienced  a  wish  to  play  at  chequers. 

We  shall  find  him  fond  of  chess.  And  let  it  be  recorded,  for  or 
against  this  volume,  that  I  question  whether  fondness  for  the  game 
of  chess  has  yet  appeared  in  any  man  in  whom  appeared  very  deep 
feeling  for  the  picturesque,  the  grand,  the  beautiful  in  landscape. 
No  one  who  loves  landscape  very  deeply  will  be  apt  to  give  much 
time  to  chequers  or  to  chess. 

Had  one  the  pen  of  Ruskin,  or  the  pen  of  Sunset  Cox,  one  might 
attempt  to  pen-paint  a  "  great  old  sunset,"  or  a  "  bully  "  sunrise, 
such  as  Chase  may  have  short-sightedly  beheld  on  that  Sunday, 
when,  forgetting  that  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  had  a  mind 
to  play  chequers.  I  forbear.  I  have,  indeed,  no  recollection  more 
entirely  tempting  than  the  recollections  of  some  Erie  sunsets  and 
some  Erie  sunrise  views  ;  but  to  let  off  descriptions  of  them,  at  this 
instant,  would  be  at  once  inconvenient  to  the  writer  and  annoying 
to  the  reader. 

Let  the  reader  fancy  for  himself  the  wonders  worked  on  the 
aspects  of  the  waters  and  the  heavens  by  sunrise,  and  by  high  noon, 
and  by  the  sun's  decline,  while  Chase  was  a  passenger  in  the  "  Walk 
in  the  Water,"  or  while  he  remained  at  Cleveland. 


1  t'Vergessen  wir  nicht,  dass  die  griechische  Landschafl  den  eigenthuemlichen 
Reiz  einer  innigeren  Verschmelzung  des  Starren  und  Fluessigen ;  des  mit  Pflanzen 
geschmueckten  oder  malerisch  felsigeo,  luftgefaerbten  Ufers ;  uud  des  wellensohla- 
genden,  lichtwechselnden,  glanzvoUen  Meeres  darbietet."  Kosmos,  swelter  Band, 
seite  10,  Verlag  der  Cotta'schen  Buchhandlung. 
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"  Judpo  Barber  received  mo  very  kindly,  httviiig  probsibiy  bceti 
infurmed  of  my  toming,  mid  of  hb  own  wishes,  by  tliu  Bisiiop.' 

"  I  spent  fievoral  dnya — porbaps,  a  couple  of  weeks — nt  bia  liouee, 
on  ihe  west  bauk  of  the  CuyaliOf;a,  arousing  myself  by  goiug  down 
to  the  Perry  and  playing  ferryman,  taltin<;  |)abeenger8  to  itnd  from 
the  Cleveland  or  Eustern  side,  and  sometimus  puddling  down  tovvnrd 
the  lake  til)  the  wavtis  rolling  in,  rocked  my  c-anoo." 

The  last  quoted  letter  thus  proceeds; 

"But  my  destination  was  Worthington,  in  the  center  of  tlio  State, 
where  my  unci*.'  resided ;  and  I  was  anxious  to  get  thore.  So,  liear- 
ing  one  day,  that  a  wagoner  vrtM  going  down  that  way,  I  went  to 
biia.  and  tried  to  make  a  bargain  lor  bis  taking  me.  lie  was  a 
Feuueylvaniu  German  who  hud  mettled  in  Ohio,  and  hnd  been  bring- 
ing wheat  or  something  elee  to  the  Cleveland  nuirkot," 

Here  we  sec  two  marked  Ohio  ty|K*B — the  emigrant  of  German 
lineage,  and  the  product  of  tlie  wheat  plant — eaub  i-eTuarkable  as  a 
symbol  of  the  best  civilization  in  this  country. 

Secretary  Cliase  proceeds : 

"He  was  willing  to  take  me  for  'ein  tollar,'  but  was  going  no 
fiiMhor  than  Canton. '  I  did  not  like  the  strange  jargon  which  be 
anoke — having  never  beard  any  such— and  wax  a  little  afraid  of 
hitn.  Bcsidtjs,  to  get  to  Canton  waa  Dofc  reaching  Worthington.  So 
the  wagon  project  was  abandoned. 

"Judge  Barber  sent  mo,  then,  to  tbo  Rev.  Mr. ,  '  an  Episco- 
pal Minister,  at  Medina.  The  Episcopal  Convention  was  abont  to 
be  held  at  Worthington.  and  I  could  probably  go  down  with  some 

of  the  delegates.     I  remained  at  Mr. 'a  probably  a  week.     His 

bouse  was  one  of  the  primitive  log  cabins  of  the  country — one  or 
two  rooms  below —  a  single  room  above,  where  all  the  children  slept, 
with  coarse  curtains  for  partitions. 

"There  was  a  mineral  spring  of  sweet  water  which  was  a  great 
attraction  to  me;  and  those  pleasant  rambles  in  the  woods  and 
openings. 

"  Finally,  two  young  men,  delegates — one  of  them,  at  least — to 
the  Convention,  left  Medina,  *  taking  me  with  them.  The  settlement 
of  the  country  was  only  began.  Great  forests  stretched  across  the 
State.     Carriage  ways  were  hardly  practicable.     Almost  all  travel- 


1  It  «ni  he  noiicprt  (hst,  mimirnlily  ns  oiir  hero  could,  nod  generslly  did  construct 
1  sentence,  faults  of  con  si  ruction,  mich  ns  thiti  jiiHt  made  nppArenl,  not  seldom  ahovi 
tlieiDseWes  in  his  les*  sliidied  compo^iiciona.  After  all,  in  letter- writinf;,  one  mual 
not  be  loo  pnrticiilnr  nliotit  correctness. 

s  115  N.  W.  of  Worlbinjitoni  1^24  from  ColnmbDi. 

>I  can't  miike  out  the  name. 

•  108  mile*  from  Worthington. 
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ing  was  performed  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  The  two  young  men 
had  two  horses,  and  the  arrangement  was  to  ride  and  tie.  That  is 
to  sa}',  one  was  to  ride  on,  dismount,  and  tie  his  horse,  and  walk  on. 
The  one  on  foot  was  to  come  up,  take  the  horse,  ride  on  beyond  the 
walker  in  front,  and  tie,  and  so  on. 

*'Once,  when  I  was  riding,  I  came  to  a  place  where  the  roads 

rarted,  and  was  at  a  loss.  Taking  that  which  seemed  most  traveled, 
rode  on,  and  before  long,  came  to  its  end  at  a  spring.  It  was  a 
path  beaten  by  animals  going  to  drink.  I  made  my  way  back  to 
the  less  traveled  road.  * 

"  We  passed  through  Wooster,*  passing  a  night  there.  The  place 
seemed  great  to  me,  and  the  lighted  houses,  as  we  went  in  after 
dark,  very  splendid. 

*'  In  three  or  four  days  we  reached  Worthington.  I  entered  the 
town  walking,  and  met  my  uncle  in  the  street,  walking  with  one  of 
his  clergy  or  friends." 

The  next  letter,  dated  January  25.  1864,  contains  the  sentences: 

*'  My  uncle,  at  the  time  I  went  to  him,  was  in  the  maturity  of 
his  intellectual  and  physical  powers.  He  was  a  great  worker,  a 
thoroughly  practical  man,  always  thinking  of  something  to  be  done, 
and  then  doing  it  with  all  his  might.  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
flam  or  cant  in  his  make  up.  Thoroughly  religious,  he  always 
looked  to  God.  His  motto  was,  Jehovah  Jireh — God  will  provide. 
But  his  faith  in  God  only  animated  him  to  most  strenuous  personal 
labor.  It  was  not  passive  but  active.  If  any  thing  was  to  be  done, 
he  felt  that  he  must  do  it;  and  that,  if  he  put  forth  all  his  energy, 
he  might  safely  and  cheerfully  leave  the  event  to  Divine  Providence." 

Can  we  say,  with  confidence,  like  uncle  like  nephew  as  to  that? 
We  "  shall  see  what  we  shall  see,"  in  this  respect.  The  nephew 
thus  farther  characterized  his  remarkable  relative: 

*'  Usually  exceedingly  kind  and  a  delightful  companion  to  young 
and  old,  he  was  often  very  harsh  and  severe,  not  because  ho  liked  to 
be,  but  because  he  was  determined  to  have  every  thing  just  as  he 
thought  it  ought  to  be." 

Here,  at  least,  we  can  with  certainty  pronounce,  like  uncle  like 
nephew.     Of  the  uncle,  however,  adds  the  nephew : 

"  He  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  episcopal  office,  and  a  thorough  believer  in  the  subordination  of 
the  orders  to  the  Episcopate.  Certainly,  he  lived  to  Govern  ;  •  but 
he  liked  to  govern  for  the  good  of  others,  not  his  own.** 


^  What  a  figure  of  what  bo  often  happens  in  the  spiritual  ways  of  life  t    Here,  t00| 
the  less  traveled  way  is  often  the  true  course  to  the  right  destination. 

2  84  miles  from  Worthington. 

3  So,  in  the  original,  with  a  big  O.    To  Qovern  (with  a  big  O)  was  also  a  marked 
liking  of  the  nephew.     Every  man  his  own  Pope,  was  not,  indeed,  oar  hero's  motto^ 
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So,  it  Beema  to  me,  wag  It  with  this  oephew  of  liis  uncle.  Willing 
bnt  not  anxinas  to  be  President,  hie  propensity  to  govern,  stnmgly 
iDii  almo9t  dfsjKttically,  vfbs  at  all  times  animated  by  regard  for 
what  ajipeaml  to  him  the  good  of  others,  not  his  own.  Of  lus  uncle 
be  forther  says,  in  the  same  letter; 

"  He  liked  to  overcome,  too ;  great  obetacIeB  stimulated  but  did  not 
dboourage  h!m." 

Gentle  rciKlerl 

"  Doat  thou  like  the  pirture  ?  " 

It  aeems  quite  like  a  portrait  of  the  very  man  by  whom  it  was 
portrayed.     Our  hero  thus  proceeds  ; 

"Among  QB  boys  he  was  almost,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  quite 
tyrannical." 

That  Btatement  may  be  impeached.  The  author  of  it  once  cod- 
hesed  lo  me  and  othera,  that  he  had  toM  a  lie  I  Shall  we  my,  false 
in  one  false  in  all,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  legists,  falsus  ia 
vHOiJtUms  in  omnibus?  (SeeiJacw  V,  Ohio,  15  Ohio  Stat*  Heports, 
overruled  in  a  subsequent  case,  of  which  I  do  not  now  remember  the 
title,  but  ill  which,  as  r»unse1,  I  labored  for  that  overruling.)  Our 
hero,  relating  an  acknowledgment  made  to  his  uncle,  to  the  effect 
that  he  liad  wrongly  called  that  personage  "  a  darned  old  tyrant," 
said  to  me  and  others,  on  the  seventh  of  Dei-ember,  1872,  that  when 
he  asked  the  pardon  of  his  nncle  and  made  that  acknowledgment,  he 
lied;  for  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  well  knew  at  the  time,  that  his 
uncle  was — wh:it  he  had  called  him,  as  we  have  just  seen.  But 
the  angel  that  tearfully  blotted  out  the  oath  of  uncle  Toby  may  have 
blottwi  out  that  lie. 

Our  hero  adds  about  Pliilander  Chase: 

•■  But  he  was  not  liiNlikec! — much  lens  bated — be  wan  revered  and 
feared.  He  was  not  lovfi  by  them  then — hut,  atlcrward.  when  they 
bad  left  him,  ami  looked  hack  on  the  days  they  had  spent  under  his 
charge,  and  eaw  iiim  move  as  he  really  was,  love  mingled  with  tlicir 
reverence,  and  became  Us  c<|iial  in  their  hearts." 

lliou|[h  to  runny  mon,  Ihmigh  simple  Inymen,  Bet  an  though  Ihey  hnil  ilivine  ttsaiir- 
•Di-e  ',(  ihpir  own  infallibilly.  Inrnllihity,  in  my  poor  judgment,  in  an  nllribut?  of 
Cio-i  tlnno.  iiol  clelffcaterl  or  dcpiiteit;  hilt  I  feel  liniv  miiuh  canirr  it  is  Tor  a  man  lo 
bclifie  in  his  own  iDrnlUbilily,  than  in  the  infallibility  of  any  other  man  beneath 
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I  can  but  think  just  here  of  what  Laboulaye  has  said  of  Franklin 
as  lived  with  in  his  writings.^  For,  the  more  that  I  have  lived  with 
Salmon  Portland  Chase  in  his  diaries  and  letters^  the  more  have  I 
been  astonished  that  so  much  of  their  contents  should  be  now  pre- 
sented, for  the  first  time,  to  the  public.  Here,  indeed^  we  have  not 
such  letters  as  an  American  Madame  de  S6vign6  might  have  written 
to  her  daughter.  Had  these  letters  been  written  to  our  hero's 
daughter,  Nettie,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  genius  of  the  family  for 
letter- writing,^  they  would  still  have  been  the  letters,  not  of  a 
mother  but  of  a  father;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  Chase 
was  just  a  male  paragon  of  letter- writers,  at  any  time,  or  that  he 
ever  could  have  been  a  paragon  of  that  description  ;  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  such  sentences  as  those  last  quoted  from  the  Trow- 
bridge correspondence  without  feeling  a  watering  of  the  eyes  and  a 
quicker  beating  of  the  heart. 

And  yet  this  man  once  pardoned  me  for  having  furnished,  to  a 
widely-circulated  paper,  an  editorial,  which,  as  I  remember,  said  of 
him  in  substance: 

"  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Chase  has  a  bad  heart.  We  only  say  he 
has  no  heart." 

True,  that  was  many  years  ago,  and  in  the  midst  of  stormy  agita- 
tion. But  now  the  gentle  reader  must,  at  least,  begin  to  understand 
the  holy  office  of  this  book,  in  which  mingled  expiation,  gratitude, 
and  justice,  modify  and  animate  each  paragraph,  each  sentence,  and 
each  word. 

Chase  wrote  as  follows  in  a  Trowbridge  letter : 

"  William  Walker'  was  a  Wyandot — a  half  or  quarter-breed.  He 
used  to  tell  us  stories  of  Indian  wars,  and  escapes  and  pursuits, 
while  I  listened  wonderingly.  I  have  read,  I  think,  in  one  of 
Cooper's  novels  one  of  his  stories,  which  I  must  not  stop  to  relate — a 
fight — a  defeat — the  flight  of  the  defeated — the  pursuit — the  adven- 
tures of  one  of  the  braves — plunging  into  the  water — concealing 
himself  among  a  drift  of  logs — the  pursuit  over  that  very  rafi — ex- 
treme danger — final  escape. 

"In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  were  some  of  those  strange  fortifica- 
tions and  burial  mounds,  which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the 
Ohio   and  Mississippi   valleys — mysterious   monuments  of  an   un- 


^  "Plus  j'ai  yecu  avec  Franklin,  plus  je  me  suis  etonn^  qu'on  n'ait  pas  donn^ plas 
tftt  au  public  francais  cette  correspondance  si  pleine  d'esprit  et  de  sens."  Preface, 
tome  second  de  la  Correspondance  de  Benjamin  Franklin^  traduiU  de  VAnglaU^  et  im-' 
noUe,  page  8. 

2  Post.  3  A  school-mate. 
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known  race,  I  took  preat  intfljest  in  these.  I  uaed  to  take  Atwa- 
ter'a  Anlir(uitie8  of  Uhio — 1  am  uot  eure  of  the  name  of  ttie  book — 
when  I  went  out  into  the  foret^tn  after  the  cowa,  and  could  stop  at  an 
abandoui!cl  dearing,  and  mt  down  in  the  old  loe  liut  or  in  its  shade, 
and  read  and  wonder  by  iho  hour;  and,  sometimes,  perhaps,  forgot 
the  ooWB,  One  of  my  earliest  pieces  of  fomposition,  after  I  went  to 
the  College  at  Cincinnati,  was  on  these  mounds — perhaps  it  was 
written  to  be  declaimed — I  forget. 

"  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  things  I  saw,  during  the  time  I  was 
M  Worthington,  was  the  flight  of  vast  flocks  of  pigeons  and  tbeir 
rooHt.  They  might,  if  it  were  possible  to  count  them,  be  numbered 
bj"  hundreds  of  thousands.  They  eame  from  the  west  and  formed  a 
roost  south-east  from  our  house,  in  the  forest  between  Alum  Creek 
and  the  Oleut-ungy— or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Whetstone.  From 
this  roost  they  departed  westward  t'a<:h  morning,  and  returned  to- 
ward night-fall.  Their  flight  was  wonderful.  They  came  toward 
their  roost  in  vast  bodies — sometimes  so  vast  that  they  actually 
darkened  the  sky  and  dimmed  the  light  below  like  thick,  blticK 
cloudA.  Sometimes  a  flock,  flying  toward  the  forest,  would  sail  loo 
low,  and,  coming  to  its  edge,  would  suddenly  stop,  turn  and  rise 
OT«r  the  trees — the  clapping  of  their  wings  making  a  rattle  like 
tbfi  noise  of  musketry — or  more  like  that  of  sharp,  but  distant 
thunder. 

"They  continued  to  come  and  go  for  pcrhiips  two  weeks — perhaps 
not  more  than  one.  One  night,  pretty  soon  after  tbcy  had  estao- 
lialied  their  roost,  a  uij{lit  attack  ou  it  was  planned.  A  hired  man 
of  my  uucle's,  a  neighbor  or  two,  and  perhaps  half  a  dojien  iir  more 
boys,  of  whom  I  was  one,  formed  the  party.  There  was  one  gua 
and  a  few  charges  of  powder  and  shot — perhaps  a  doaen.  This  was 
our  only  artillery.     An    hour  or  so  after  dark,  we   started    in  high 

'  its,  not  knowing  where  the  roost  was,  but  guided  toward  it  by 
roar,  like  that  of  lulling  waters,  which  the  pigeons  mode.  We 
had  ]irocecdcd,  pcrhiips  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  when  we 
were  conlusod  by  similar  sounds  from  dift'creiit  directions. 

■■  Alter  considering  a  moment,  it  liecamu  jdain  that  one  sound 
came  from  :.  mill-dam  in  the  Olentangv,  and  we  took  the  direction 
of  tlie  olhcr.  It  was  not  long  hotbre  we  uame  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  pigeons'  canip.  Now  and  then  we,  found  pigeons  roostinir  on 
saplings  and  boughs  so  hiw  that  wc  could,  by  bending  the  young 
tree  or  brancli,  catcli  one  or  two.  Our  gun  served  us  in  belter 
stead.  Stopping  utnlcr  a  tree,  crowded  with  pigconn — the  branches 
bending  under  their  weight,  our  gunner  would  advance  boldly,  and, 
nothing  daunted  by  superior  numbers,  fire  into  the  muss.  Then 
fueh  clropping  of  birds— sueli  comnmtion  among  the  unhurt — sucli 
fliglits — such  inability  to  get  away  and  settling  down  again  into 
place.  1  think,  however,  that  no  more  than  one  shot  was  ever 
fired  into  the  same  tree.  Our  ammunition  was ;>ooii exhausted,  tind 
wc  addressed  ourselves  to  the  work  of  picking  up  what  birds  wc 
eonid  finif  by  the  help  of  a  torch-light.  Many  had  been  killed  iint- 
right.  but  vastly  more  were  hopping  round  wounded.  It  wan  pitiful 
to  see  them.  We  caught  all  we  could  and  ]JUt  them  out  of  pain  by 
gpcedy  'teath.      In    some   instances,   ihelr   own    weight   hud    proved 
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more  destructive  than  our  assaults.  Branches  were  broken  down  by 
the  mere  mass  upon  them,  or  the  shock  of  their  motion.  In  ono 
instance  a  very  large  branch  was  thus  broken  from  a  tree — large 
enough  to  be  a  tree  itself — four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  Many 
pigeons  were  entangled  in  these  branches  carried  to  the  ground,  and 
wounded.  About  the  large  branch  we  picked  up  near  a  hundred. 
We  remained  in  the  woods  all  night,  and  satisfied  our  hunger,  made 
keen  by  the  exorcise,  on  pigeons,  which  we  dressed  and  cooked  by 
extemporized  processes  and  fires.  Morning  came  at  length.  We 
gathered  our  spoils,  and  tying  the  pigeons  together,  and  placing  long 
strings  of  them  on  poles,  carried,  each,  by  two  boys,  one  before  and 
one  behind,  we  set  out  on  our  return.  Before  getting  off,  however, 
the  pigeons  had  started  for  their  mast  field.  And  what  a  sight  was 
that  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  vast  camp,  for  the  march  and  work 
of  the  day.  Great  flocks  would  rise  from  their  roost-trees  and  sail 
away,  turning,  sometimes,  their  breasts  to  the  rising  sun,  and  mak- 
ing a  display  of  exceeding  beauty.  Other  great  flocks  would  follow, 
till  the  whole  host  was  gone.  We  did  not  hunt  again,  but  others 
did,  and  barrels  of  pigeons  were  salted  for  winter  stores." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  narrative  and  descriptive  matter 
without  feeling  what  a  relief  it  must  have  been  to  the  composer; 
yet  how  many  of  its  phrases  were  inspired  by  the  warlike  under- 
current of  his  feelings  and  his  thoughts. 

It  must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  go  back  in  memory  to  that 
almost  .sylvan  village  and  to  its  vicinity  of  woods  and  waters. 

There  was  nothing  bold  or  grand  in  the  purely  telluric  features 
of  the  landscapes  thus  revisited  in  memory.  No  rapid  elevation,  no 
great  height  of  earth-form  was  there  visible.  The  Whetstone  (or  the 
Olentangy)  was  not  a  western  Connecticut  or  an  interior  Ohio. 
Yet  it  was  an  interesting  flow  of  water,  which,  had  Chase  set  out 
to  make  a  formal  topographic  sketch,  would  have  made  considerable 
figure  in  the  picture. 

Did  our  hero  care  much  for  the  fluid  elements  of  landscape? — for 
the  changing  heavens  and  the  ever-moving  waters?  He  did  not 
appear  to  have  marked  feeling  for  those  parts  of  scenery.  Indeed, 
he  would,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  quite  ready  to  accept  the  doc- 
trine, eloquently  taught  by  Ruskin,  that  all  true  landscape  is  de- 
pendent for  its  interest  on  its  relation  to  the  works  and  ways  of 
human   life.^     That  doctrine  is,  indeed,  like  so  much  of  the  most 


1  *'  We  find  that  all  true  landscape,  whether  simple  or  exalted,  depends,  primarilj, 
for  its  interest  on  connection  with  humanity,  or  with  spiritual  powers.  Banish 
your  heros  and  nymphs  from  the  classical  landscape,  its  laurel  shades  will  moTe 
jou  no  more.     Show  that  the  dark  clefts  of  the  most  romantic  mountains  are  anin- 
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suggestive  matter  yielded  by  the  pen  of  Kuskin,  quite  too  liighly 
Mlored;  but,  for  miuds  like  the  mind  we  studr — master  minds,  and, 
therefore,  missiunary  minds — miuds  forced  by  something  like  an  in- 
atinct  to  move  men  to  better  action  and  to  more  exalted  thought — 
the  doetriue  here  alluded  to,  would  have  superior  claims  upon 
attention. 

DoubtleBs,  in  that  life  at  Worthington,  the  mind  of  Chase  was 
busier  with  animated  nature  than  with  any  lifeless  object  there 
observable. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  purposed  account  of  his  distinctively 
scholastic  occupations  at  the  place  now  under  view,  let  us  attend  a 
little  farther  to  his  life  as  an  assistant  and  proltgf.  of  his  uncic,  the 
great  man  of  Worthington  and  its  vicinity. 


b>hil«d  aad  untraTerti«0  ;  it  will  ceaBe  Lo  be  ronisDtic.  Fields  wilhaul  shepliBrds 
uid  trithout  ftLiries  will  hstt  no  gaiety  ia  their  green;  cor  nill  the  noblest  manaeg 
of  ground  or  colorii  of  cloud  imsl  or  raUe  your  thoughiB,  if  tlie  enrtb  bss  do  life 
M  nuUin,  »nd  Iha  hekveD  none  U>  ref^sb."     Modrm  Faattirt,  V,  207. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

% 

AT  WORTHINGTON  WITII   BISHOP  CHASE. 

AGAIN  I  ask  the  reader  to  refer  to  that  note  in  the  Appendix  which 
is  given  to  the  history  of  the  Cornish  Chases.  Having  once  more 
glanced  through  that,  one  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  what 
follows. 

Bishop  Chase,  like  Adam  Clarke,  had  the  not  altogether  foolish 
fancy,  that  one  may  avoid  offensive  egotism  by  speaking  of'himself 
in  the  third  jMjrson.  Of  the  latter's  funny  manner  of  discoursing  of 
himself  I  knew  not  till  informed  of  it  by  Dr.  Elder,*  the  genial 
biographer  of  Dr.  Kane. 

But  he  was  no  vainer  than  had  been  before  him  Cicero,  and 
Erskinc,  and  so  many  other  worthies,  prominent  among  them  the 
aforesaid  Adam  Clarke.  Charles  Hammond  and  Timothy  Walker 
of  Ohio  set  a  good  example  when  they  said  I  when  they  meant  I. 

But  though  our  hero's  bishop- uncle  was  a  vain  man  and  a  proud 
one,  he,  too,  was  a  real  worthy.  Franklin  was  less  proud,  but  quite 
as  vain.  John  Adams  was  as  proud,  and  vainer.  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  alike  vainer  and  prouder.  Gouverneur  Morris — but 
why  lengthen  such  a  list? 

No  one  is  ready  for  the  study  of  biography  who  does  not  know 
that  vanity  and  pride  may  be  quite  prominent  in  a  true  worthy, 
even  in  a  bishop. 

Bishop  Cliase,  for  all  his  pride  and  vanity,  was  very  clearly  one 
of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived. 

He  relates  of  himself  that  he  had,  as  a  boy,  a  decided  preference 
for  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  life.  His  father,  like  the  patri- 
archs of  old,  had,  with  his  children  round  him,  fed  his  flocks  in 


1  "Br.  Elder,"  wrote  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  1865,  "  needs  no  commendation  of  mine 
He  is  reckoned  among  the  best  spealiers  of  our  country  by  all  who  haTe  heard  him, 
and  among  its  best  writers  by  all  who  haTe  read  him." — To  H.  W.  Shepard,  Esq. 
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green  pastures  by  tlie  side  of  living  waters  for  many  years,  till  he 
wae  now  old  and  gray  lieaded.  The  most  of  these  children  had  lefl 
him  to  settle  iu  life ;  aud  should  the  ....  yotinges>t  ever  think  of 
leaving  him  also?  The  very  idea  of  sticli  a  Heiiaratinn  seeinod  mad- 
dening to  his  yonlhful  and  filial  mind,  and  for  a  time  he  was  in- 
diilge<l  in  the  pleasing  dream  of  being  the  favored  one  who  should 
occupy  the  home  farm,  and  minister  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  hie 
parents  in  their  declining  years.' 

But  hia  parents  felt  otherwise,  and  it  was  otherwise  ordered. 

"  Al  Bethoi,  when  visiting  his  sister,  he  out  with  an  axe  his  foot 
transversoly  nearlj'  through  in  the  middle,  When,  in  the  course  of  a 
year  and  more  this  was  healed,  ho  had  the  misfortune,  as  it  was 
t-allod.  whilu  in  the  pursuit  of  his  duty  in  preparing  a  field  for  wheat, 
in  Cornish,  to  break  his  leg,  and  otherwise  bruise  his  limb."' 

Philunder  went  to  Dartmouth  College  after  not  quite  a  year  of 
honi  preparatory  study. 

"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1793-94,  while  he  was  a  member  of  tha 
dopliomnre  and  junior  (.-laases,  ho  became  acquaintud  with  the  Com- 
mon Prayor-Book  of  the  Protestant  Kpiaoopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  circumstance  formed  an  important  era  iu 
his  life  and  that  of  his  venerable  parents  and  beloved  relatives  in 
Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Bethel.  Vermont,  where  Ihey  ro- 
sided.     Hitherto  they  had  nil  been  Congregation  a  lists."' 

"  As  such,'"  says  the  bishop,  'thoso  parents  and  relatives  had  much 
ignorance  and  many  prejudices  to  overcome  in  conforming  to  the 
worship  of  God  as  set  forth  in  that  primitive  liturjjy." 

He  adds : 

"The  more,  however,  it  was  examined  and  compared  with  the 
Word  of  God,  the  more  forcibly  did  its  beauties  strike  thoir  minds." 

He  then  proocwls  to  set  fortii  what  appeared  to  him  "  the  princi- 
pal reasons  which  induced  so  many  of  his  relations  to  conform  to  the 
Prote.stant  Episcopal  Churth,  and  instead  of  repairing  the  meeting- 
house, where  both  his  grandfather  and  father  had  officiated  as  Con- 
gregational deacons,  inclined  them  to  pull  it  down  and  erect  on  its 
spot  an  EpiscojKd  Church.  This,  he  relates,  was  effectetl  in  great 
harmony ;  not  a  voice  was  raised  against  the  measure  throughout 
the  neighborhood.* 
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He  says  that  he  was  ardently  desirous  of  entering,  when  he  could 
suppose  himself  qualified,  into  the  ministry.  Wherefore,  the  ques- 
tion, who  had  the  divine  power  and  authority  to  ordain  him,  and 
thereby  give  him  an  apostolic  commission  to  preach  and  administer  the 
sacraments,  became  to  him,  he  says,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, affecting  his  conscience.  How  that  question  seemed  to  him 
well  settled,  is  related  in  the  Reminiscences  at  length. 

He  was  graduated  in  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  1795.  He  taught  school 
in  Albany,  New  York,  soon  afterward.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1798, 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  New  York,  he  was  ordained  deacon.  There- 
upon he  was  appointed  an  itinerant  missionary  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  New  York.  From  that  time  forward  his  life  was 
almost  nomadic,  his  wanderings  extending  even  to  Europe. 

He  was  ordained  priest  in  St.  PauFs  Church,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1799.  For  a  short  time  he  was  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Poughkeepsie,  where  he  preached  a  rather  partial  discourse  on  the 
death  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1804. 

In  the  year  1803  or  4,  he  taught  the  academy  in  the  same  place, 
about  half  of  his  pupils  being  well  advanced  youths,  and  the  other 
half  boys  of  seven  or  nine  years  of  age.  He  went  to  New  Orleans 
in  1805,  and  there  organized  Christ  Church,  the  pioneer  Episco- 
palian Church  of  the  Crescent  City.  At  New  Orleans,  also,  he  was 
a  school-teacher  as  well  as  a  pastor. 

Some  time  in  1811,  he  returned  to  Vermont,  chiefly  to  educate 
his  sons  at  the  North,  as  he  explains.  These  sons,  George  and 
Philander,  were  then  at  school  in  Randolph,  Vermont,  under  the  care 
and  roof  of  their  uncle  Dudley. 

In  the  fall  of  1811,  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford, 
and  continued  to  reside  in  that  city  about  six  years. 

March  2,  1817,  he  left  Hartford  on  his  way  to  Ohio,  and  on  the 
16th  of  the  same  month  preached  at  Coneaut  Creek,  then  a  few  log 
houses,  now  a  considerable  village,  called  Salem.  When  he  reached 
his  destination  at  Worthington,  near  Columbus,  I  am  not  able  to 
state,  but  it  was  before  the  8th  of  May,  1817. 

At  Worthington  he  was  made  principal  of  the  academy. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1818,  Philander  Chase  was  elected  bishop 
of  Ohio.  Setting  off  for  Philadelphia  to  receive  consecration,  he 
learned  at  Baltimore  of  opposition,  and  at  Philadelphia  he  found  it 
even  so.  The  opposition,  we  learn,  imperfectly  however,  raised 
objections  "  affecting   his   moral   character.''     Standing  committees 
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investigaled  the  whole  matter  ;  inquiries  were  made  wlicrever  he 
had  lived  ;  all  was  foimd  satisfactoiy  to  the  eommittee;  and  Bi§hop 
While,  at  the  close  of  the  inveatigution,  having  attended  every 
meeting  of  the  board,  was  heard  to  say  that  he  was  fully  satisfied, 
and  that  the  gentlemen  wlio  had  opposed  the  eonsecrating  of  the 
bishop  eleet  of  Ohio,  would  do  well  to  consider,  if,  on  a  similar  trial, 
their  own  lives  would  bear  like  investigation. 

Bishop  Chase  waa  consecrated  February  11, 1819,  in  Philadelphia. 
On  the  3rd  of  the  next  month,  he  arrived  at  his  home,  near  Worth- 
iogtoD. 

In  the  fell  of  1821,  he  went  to  Cincinnati  to  take  eharge  of  the 
college  in  that  city. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1828,  the  bishop's  religious  temper 
fouud  this  expression  in  a  letter  to  bis  wife : 

"  '  The  Holemnitica  of  the  ordination  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Johns  to  priest's 
orders  were  performed,  I  hope,  duly — certainly  very  sincerely  and 
humbly — by  one  whom  you  sincerely*  love,  and  whom,  it  is  hoped, 
God  pities  through  Jesus  Christ.  I  wish  Aunt  Cranch  could  have 
been  there,  but  it  rained  too  hard, 

"  '  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hawley,  and  prayers 
were  read  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  E.  Allen.  The  sermon  was  ou  episcopacy, 
on  the  subject  of  the  three  orders  in  the  ministiy,  and  was  more 
higb-cburch  than  I  bad  thonght  would  have  come  from  Mr.  H.  It 
was  full  up  to  the  highest  pretensions  on  that  subject  usually  enter- 
tained.    President  Adams  was  present. 

"  'After  church,  I  went  and  dined  with  Judge  B.,  who  is  now  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good,  fat  living  of  81000  per  year,  as  elork  in  the 
Xavy  Department.  Mrs.  B.  looks  younger  than  over.  Poor  Junius, 
her  son,  died  about  a  year  ago  ;  the  Romanists  got  bold  of  him.  and, 
after  molding  him  in  their  machinery,  have  given  him  a  good  place 
in  purgatory.' "' 

The  last  sentence  is  not  creditable.  I  never  was  a  Romanist, 
and  I  know,  now,  that  I  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic  when  I  thought 
I  was;  but  I  find  such  language  far  from  creditable  to  our  hero's 
uncle.  Bishop  Chase  was  rather  bigoted,  but,  after  all,  be  was  a 
noble  character.  Here  is  an  extract  which  appears  to  me  a  truer 
indication  of  his  faith  in  God: 

"Man's  life  is  man's  trial,  and  the  evil  is  as  eHsential  as  the  good, 
The  days  of  his  life,  whether  few  or  many,  are  directed  by  a  wise 
Providence,  ao  that  all  things  may,  by  his  grace,  work  together  for 
the  benefit  of  his  soul."' 

'  Sftnimicencii,  Tol.  2,  pages  592.3.  '  Rtminiieencei,  vol,  2,  pnge  686. 
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We  shall  discover  that  like  faith  in  Providence  marked  the 
whole  life  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase.  We  shall  see  it  in  his  answer 
to  my  birthday  letter.*  We  shall  see  it  in  many  other  letters,  in 
his  diaries^  and  in  other  emanations  from  his  pen.  He  was  a 
worthy  nephew  of  a  worthy  uncle — nay,  of  worthy  uncles,  as  he 
was  the  worthy  son  of  worthy  parenta 

Our  good  bishop  rather  loved  the  English  aristocracy.  Writing 
at  Worthington,  February  9,  1828,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Chase : 

"  My  Dear  Wife  :  —  I  dlnod  yesterday  at  the  table  of  President 
Adams.  I  was  permitted  to  sit  alongside  of  the  queen,  and 
had  much  conversation  with  her.  She  has  been  much  in  Europe, 
and  speaks  very  justly  of  the  English  nobility.  She  observed 
that  their  character  was  much  misunderstood  in  this  country,  and 
that  some  of  her  most-esteemed  friends  were  to  be  found  among 
them."' 

Yet  this  man  was  not  ashamed  to  face  his  honorable  poverty. 
In  a  letter  written  at  Washington,  February  6,  1828,  he  said  to 
his  wife : 

**  Tell  my  son,  Dudley,  that  his  uncle  loves  him,  and  commands 
him  to  be  a  good  and  industrious  boy.  Indeed,  dear  wife,  don't  fail 
to  impress  constantly  on  the  minds  of  our  children  the  truth  of  our 
poverty,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  look  for,  and  none  to  look 
to,  when  wo  die,  but  God  and  their  own  endeavors  for  a  subsistence. 
Do  road  this  letter  to  Dudley,  and  talk  seriously  with  him."' 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  same  letter  is  equally  significant.  It 
is  as  follows : 

*'  If  Mr. ,  on  account  of  his  depressed  circumstances,  be 

obliged  to  put  his  boys,  as  he  says  he  must,  to  a  trade,  what  shall 
our  poor  children  do?  Tell  Dudley  and  Ilenry  they  must  strive 
and  learn,  and  store  their  heads  with  knowledge,  as  a  source  of  a  fu- 
ture means  of  subsistence,  or  they  will  be  vagabonds.'* 

February  15th,  of  the  same  year,  the  writer  of  that  letter  says  : 
**  The  committee  on  lands,  to  whom   my  petition  was  referred, 


1  Post. 

»  Vol.  2,  page  589. 

*  IUmim9€eneeMj  page  588. 
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contitiii««  to  spwik  fiiv'jrably,     Tlio  Milnur  pro foBsor ship 
tlinugti  we  and  uur  chiUlren  »re  boggiirs,  it  must  go." 

There  wa*  fine  stuff  in  the  writer  of  that  letter,  was  there  not? 
On  the  18th  liay  of  February,  182S,  the  Bishop  wrote  : 

"The  family  of  the  Bev,  Mr.  J.  treated  lae  with  great  kindneaB, 
and  in  the  couree  of  the  evening  a  respectable  member  of  his  (.-ongre- 
gation  called  iind  took  me  to  visit  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Wilmer, 
left  with  a  targe  family  of  nine  children,  six  of  his  by  a  former  wife, 
and  three  of  her  own,  1  could  not  but  regard  her  with  great  interest. 
Is  not  this,  thought  I,  a  representation  of  my  dear  wife's  condition, 
should  God  take  me  from  Lliifl  world  ?  No,  for  Mrs.  Wilmer  is  com- 
paratively rieh  in  worldly  substance,  while  yon  and  your  little  ones 
will  have  fow,  or  no  posacsaions  at  my  death.  This  reflection  would 
distract  me,  if  I  did  not  know  that  God  is  your  portion,  Tbia 
Boothee  many  an  aching,  diatressful  moment:  'Jehovah  Jireh,'  ^6od 
will  vrovide.' " ' 

"Worthington,  the  place  of  our  present  residence,"  writes  Mrs. 
Mary  Chase  to  Mrs.  JIary  Tudor,  in  1817,  "  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  left  banks  of  the  Whetstone,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Scioto 
Itiver.  and  about  nine  miles  from  Columbus,  the  present  seat  of 
government.  It  is  but  thirteen  yeai-8  the  coming  Christmab  since 
the  first  family  moved  into  the  place,  then  an  entire  witdernese.  The 
inhabitants,  or  'settlers'  as  they  are  called  here,  are  most  of  them 
fVom  New  England,  and  of  a  sober,  industrious  disposition.  There 
are  also  erected  a  large  brick  academy  and  a  number  of  handsome 
forick  dwell! ng-hoDBoa.  together  with  n  manut^ctnring  establishment, 
and  the  i.oming  summer  they  contemplate  building  a  church  and  a 
cotton  cslablisliment.  Mr.  Cliase  is  appointed  the  principal  of  the 
academy,  an  office  at  prcHcnt  merely  nominal,  as  the  foundation  of 
its  future  fame  and  usefulness  is  yet  to  bo  laid." 

The  same  letter  says : 

"Mr.  Chase  has  purchased  a  small  farm  aboutthreo-fourthaof a 
mile  from  this  village,  on  wliicli  he  iw  now  buildinf;  a  house,  intended 
hereafter  for  a  farm  lumsc.  but  which  must  sliclter  hia  family  the 
coming  winter  from  the  winds  and  storma,  Tliic,  together  with  the 
care  of  five  I)al■i^^hL■H  and  occasional  parochial  duly  during  the  week, 
so  comi)lctcly  fills  u])  hi.s  time,  that  his  face  is  seldom  seen  at  home 
except  at  the  table.  But  his  health  is  good,  and  I  trust  ho  may  be 
doing  some  good  to  the  church  of  the  ever  blesacd  Redeemer." 

Worthington,  in  outer  and  in  inner  things,  is  doubly  interesting 
to  this  narrative.  As  the  place  of  Bishop  Chase's  residence,  for 
some  time,  and  as  a  place  whose  aspects  and  uses  must  have   much 
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affected  the  development  of  our  hero's  most  characteristic  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling,  it  deserves  to  be  more  than  glanced  at.  Hav- 
ing frequently  visited  the  place  and  its  vicinity  while  I  resided  at 
Columbus,  I  might  sketch  it  tolerably  well  from  memory.  But  a 
sufficient  indication  of  its  type  may  be  found  in  that  which  I  am 
about  to  add  to  the  description  given  in  those  words  of  Mrs.  Chase. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

r   WOBTHrNOTON    WITH    BlSnOF   CHASE,    AND   THENCE   TO 
CINCIMJATI. 

TROWBRIDGE  letter  yields  this  paragraph : 

"So  went  the  diiys  in  wliool.  Out  of  school  I  did  chores;  took 
grain  to  the  mill  and  brwught  back  meal  or  flour ;  milked  the  cows ; 
drove  them  to  and  from  pasture;  took  wool  to  the  carding  factory 
over  on  the  Scioto,  an  important  journey  to  me;  built  fires  and 
brought  in  wood  in  the  winter  time ;  helped  gather  sugar  waler  and 
make  su^ar  when  winter  first  turned  to  spring;  helped  plant  and 
sow  in  the  later  spring.  In  most  of  whatever  a  boy  could  do  on  a 
farm  I  did  a  little." 

Bucli  a  diHcipline  may  seem  severe.  But  it  was  evidently  useful. 
It  did  not  prejmlieially  acquaint  our  hero  with  the  "rough  vulgari- 
ties" asLTibed  by  Pryor  to  the  antecedents  of  the  "  Little  Giant," 

Here  is  an  iniiiortaiit  paragraph  of  the  same  document ; 

"Temperance  societies  had  not  yet  been  establiahed,  and  all  farm- 
ers gave  their  laborers  whisky,  especially  in  the  harvest  season,  and 
even  the  boys  took  a  little.  There  was  a  distillery  down  the  road, 
and  it  was  my  occasional  business  to  fetch  whisky  from  it,  and  take 
it  to  the  field  for  the  men.  Of  course  I  tasted  it,  bvt  never  contrneted 
any  love/or  it." 

Had  he  contracted  any  love  for  whisky,  M*hat  a  drunkard  Salmon 
Portland  Chase  wonhl  have  been  !  He  never  would  have  been  Chief 
Justice.  He  would  not  have  been  in  Lincoln's  cabinet.  He  would 
have  fille<l  a  drunkard's  grave  before  the  time  when  lie  first  held  a 
public  office.  He  would  have  been  energetic,  thorough,  and  devoted 
in  attention  to  the  bottle,  and  the  bottle  would  have  got  the  best  of 
him  before  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

Here  is  another  statement  yielded  by  the  same  interesting  piece 
of  writing : 

"Sometimes  I  was  sent  to  Columbus,  nine  mites  south,  on  horse- 
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back,  to  mjiko  snuiU  purchuses.  I  reinomber  yet  the  firm  of  Good- 
ule  &  Buttles — which  the  boys  travestied  as  good  ale  in  bottles — 
where,  one  morning,  I  bought  some  sickles  or  scythes  and  other 
matters,  having  risen  long  before  day,  mounted  old  sorrel,  and  rid- 
den to  Columbus,  determined  to  be  back  before  breakfast,  which  I 
accomplished." 

Energy  like  that,  had  it  been  less  of  the  spasmodic  order,  would 
have  worked  one  can  not  fancy  what  a  world  of  \fonders  for  the  boy 
in  whom  it  showed  itself.  But  Chase's  energy  was  always  rather  un- 
steady. 

"One  ludicrous  incident,"  writes  he  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  "of 
the  chore  kind  impressed  itself  strongly  on  my  memory.  The 
bishoj)  and  most  of  the  older  members  of  the  family  went  away 
one  morning — he  having  ordered  me  to  kill  and  dress  a  pig  while 
they  were  gone,  to  serve  for  dinner  that  day  or  next.  1  had  no 
great  trouble  in  catching  and  slaughtering  a  fat  young  porker. 
And  I  had  the  tub  of  hot  water  all  ready  for  plunging  him  in, 
preparatory  to  taking  off  his  bristles.  Cnfortunately,  however, 
the  water  was  too  hot,  or,  otherwise,  in  wrong  condition  ;  or,  j)erhap8, 
when  I  soused  tlu;  pig  into  it,  I  kept  him  in  too  long.  At  any  rate, 
when  1  undertook  to  take  off  the  bristles,  exj)ecting  they  would 
almost  come  off  of  themselves,  to  my  dismay,  I  could  not  start  one  of 
them.  The  bristles  were  sef^  in  pig-killing  phrase.  1  jiickod  and 
pulled  in  vain.  What  should  1  do?  The  pig  must  bo  dressed.  In 
that  there  must  be  no  failure.  I  bethought  me  of  my  cousin's  raz- 
ors, a  nice  new  ])air,  just  suited  to  a  spruce  young  clergyman  as  ho 
was.  No  sooner  imagined  than  done.  1  got  the  razors  and  shaved 
the  pig  from  toe  to  snout." 

This  anecdote  reminds  me,  somehow,  of  its  hero  and  narrator's 
action  in  a  part  of  his  financial  ministry.  The  financial  pig  had  to 
be  dressed.  In  that  there  mu.st  be  no  failure,  even  if  the  sharp  ex- 
periment of  the  legal-tender  legislation  should  be  necessary  to  secure 
success. 

But  I  beg  pardon.     Secretary  Chase,  in  his  next  letter,  said : 

"1  think  the  shaving  of  the  pig  was  a  Buccess.  The  razors  were 
somewhat  damaged  in  the  operation  ;  but  they  were  carefully  wiped 
and  restored  to  their  ])lace.  My  impression  is,  that,  on  the  whole, 
however,  the  pig  killing  was  not  satisfactory  to  my  good  uncle,  and 
that  my  good  cousin  found  his  razors  not  exactly  fit  for  use  the  next 
morning.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  funny  rather  than  a  useful  opera- 
tion. I  succeeded  however,  for  it  showed  that  where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way,  and  that  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  doing  a 
thing." 
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Hire  seems  to  me  an  auccdote  yet  more  suggestive : 

"I  was  not  a  contnmntiona  youth,  certainly,  but  I  did  somotimeB 
feel  a  littl«  rebellinuH  when  I  thought  harshouas  weot  to  the  jiuint  of 
oppreseion.  At  one  period,  for  a  while,  nothiog  that  I  did  seemed 
to  please  my  uncle.  I  triL-d  my  bent  to  satisfy,  but  wiHiont  avail. 
At  length  I  said  to  myself,  'There  is  no  uae  in  trying.  I  won  't  try. 
I'll  do  just  what  I  think  right,  and  let  him  like  or  dislike  it.'  I  went 
on  this  way  two  or  three  weeks,  when,  one  day,  the  bishop  sur- 
prised me  with : 

■"Salmon,  you  have  been  n  very  good  boy,  Ial«!y.' " 

To  attt'iupt  to  please  despotic  men  is  to  appear  to  them  low-hearted 
aud  basd-minded. 


I 

L 


"My  inijtiiories  of  Worthinglon,  on  the  whole,"  wrote  Seurotnry 
CltaAe,  ''are  nut  plctaannt.  There  were  some  pleneant  rnmblps. 
aonie  pleasant  ineidents,  some  pleasant  associates,  hut  the  disagree- 
able largely  predominated,     I  used  to  count  the  days,  and  wish  I 


i  get  home,  or  go  somewhere  else  and  got  a  living  by  ' 
iniuur  reading  in  some  paper  that  carpenters  were  war 
inanded  good  wages,  in  Pensacola,  and  I  longed  to  go  to  Peusa- 


rumonibur  reading  in  some  paper  that  carpenters  were  wanted,  and 
commanded  good  wage     '     "  '  ...  — 

cola,  aud  be  a  earpente 

Was  he  ambitious  to  a  fault?  If  so,  when  did  he  become  so? 
Whiit  so  changed  him?  Nay,  lie  never  was  ambitious  to  n  fauU. 
Sometimes  he  was  not  half  enough  ambitious.  Certainly,  aitdiitioQ 
was  not  very  great  in  liiui  when  he  desired  to  be  a  wirjifoter  at 
Pensacola. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  tyranny  of  BLshop  Cha.se  had  then 
almost  destroyed  his  spirit.  This  is  not  a  simple  eulogy  of  auv  one. 
Obedience,  allow  me,  then,  to  surest,  eould  never  have  been  (juite 
the  forte  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase.  And  as  he  came  to  manhwKl, 
he  showed  himself  a  hard  task-ma.ster.  That,  indewt,  he  never 
ceased  to  be.  But  now  let  us  attend  to  the  consideration  that  his 
life  at  Worthingiou,  .so  far,  docs  not  appear  (o  have  been  marked  by 
great  ambition  of  any  kind,  whether  in  the  school  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  time  lo  look  at  him  as  he  him.felf,  iit  six-and-fifty  years  of 
age,  remembered  himself  a.s  a  echool-bov  at  Worthingtoii.  He  wrote 
to  Mr.  Trowbridge: 

"  1  can  not  recall  the  order  of  events  at  Worthington.  I  was  there 
a  little  more  than  Iwo  years — from  June.  1820  to  November,  or,  pos- 
sibly, December,  1822.  My  impresainn  is,  that  I  began  going  to 
school  soon  after  I  arrived,  anil  continued  pretty  regularly  about  a 
year — working  at  chores,  etc.,  out  of  «chool  hours  and  in  vacation, 
and  doing  pretty  much  every  thing  which  a  boy  of  my  ago  can  do. 
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It  Boems  to  mo  that  tho  school  was  broken  up  during  most,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  second  year." 

The  next  foregoing  letter  of  the  series,  to  which  we  are  at  present 
so  much  indebted,  said : 

**  Another  time,  my  cousin  Philander,  who  had  been  at  Hoa  on  the 
'  Guerriero  '  with  Commodore  McDonough,  in  the  capacity  of  teacher 
or  chaplain,  and  had  returned  recently,  came  to  Ohio,  and,  under 
the  bishop  as  president,  took  charge  of  the  school  he  had  established 
at  Worlhington.  I  was  a  scholar  in  this  school.  Some  of  the  boys 
were  from  the  town  and  county  around  it,  but  many  from  distant 
places  and  from  other  Stales.  Charles  D.  Drake,  from  Cincinnati,  son 
of  tho  celebrated  Dr.  Drake,  and  now  a  distinguished  citizen  of  St. 
Louis;  *  Allan  McArthur,  from  Chillicotho,  son  of  Gen.  McArthur  of 
tho  war  of  1812;  Tom  and  Nat  James,  also  of  Chillicotho,  sons  of  a 
prominent  citizen  of  that  ])lace  ;  Alexander  and  Beza  Wells,  sons 
of  a  wealthy  manufacturer  in  Steubenville  ;  Mortimer  Talbot,  son  of 
Isham  Talbot,  of  Kentucky,  were  among  these  last.  I  was  the  only 
boy  from  New  England,  and  the  other  boys,  whose  ideas  of  a 
Yankee,  derived  from  their  parents  and  their  friends,  were,  1  fear, 
not  altogether  just,'  were  much  inclined,  for  a  time,  to  twit  me  on 
being  one.  Every  now  and  then  they  called  me  Yankee,  in  tones 
not  altogether  respectful. 

"  At  length,  1  could  n't  bear  it  any  longer,  and  said  to  Tom  James, 
when,  one  day,  he  called  me  a  Yankee: 

'"Tom,  if  you  call  me  a  Yankee  again  I'll  kick  you.* 

**  *  Well,'  said  he,  'you're  a  Yankee.' 

"As  good  as  my  word,  I  kicked  him,*  and  made  the  kick  just  as 
severe  and  just  as  disagreeable  as  1  could.  He  was  older  than  I, 
and  I  expected  a  fight.  But,  instead  of  attacking,  he  went  after  the 
bisho]),  and  complained.     I  was  at  once  summoned  into  his  presence. 

"  *  Salmon,'  said  the  bishop,  very  gravely  and  severely,  *  Tora 
James  sa3*s  you  have  been  kicking  him.     Is  it  true?' 

'•  *  Yes,  sir.' 

"  *  What  did  you  kick  him  for?' 

" '  Because  he  called  me  a  Yankee.' 

"*  Well,' said  the  bishop,  'are  you  not  a  Yankee?  Your  father 
was,  and  I  am,  and  we  were  never  ashamed  of  ftie  name.' 

" '  Yes,  sir,'  said  I,  '  I  do  n't  just  mind  being  called  a  Yankee,  but 
I  won't  be  called  a  Yankee  50,'  with  a  pretty  decided  emphasis  on 
the  last  word. 

''The  bishop  could  not  help  smiling,  and  dismissed  (me)  with  a 
reprimand,  which  I  did  not  mind  much.  I  was  not  called  a  Yackeo, 
so,  afler  that — and  had  no  occasion  to  kick  Tom  James  again. 


^  Now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington. 
2  Ante. 

3 Was  not  this  a  "personal  fight?"     Or  was  it  purely  pairial  and  patriotio? 
Ante. 


F. 
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It  wae  a  boy's  quarrel.  Trun  James  grew  up  to  intipienl  man 
boot],  and  then  went  to  the  nndiecovered  conntrj.  Peace  and  love 
.to  his  memory," 

Ameii !  but  let  us  dwell  a  little  on  the  anecdote.  Already  I  have 
called  attentiou  to  the  seotional  aversion  which  made  Yankees  very 
odious  to  "river  men,"  esjiecially  in  Cincinnati,  for  a  long  time.' 
But  though  I  heard  Storer,  Walker, "  Billy  "  Greene,  and  other  New 
English -CI  ncinnatians  called  Yankees,  never  did  I  hear  that  mime 
applied  to  Chase  or  to  rare  Ben  Fessenden — two  men  remarkably 
unlike  each  other.  Never  did  Chase  necm  to  me  a  Yankee.  He  ap- 
peared to  me  more  like  a  haughty  and  yet  gentle  Englisliman,  with 
the  "  modern  improvemente." 

Here  is  more  about  school-fellows; 

"Among  the  hoys,  I  best  remember  Charles  Drake,  Allan  MeAr- 
thur,  and  William  Walker.  Charles  Drake  was  an  intractable, 
insurrecting  little  fellow,  smart  and  resolute,  who  more  than  once 
ran  away,  and  more  than  once  was  hraught  back  and  punished 
severely.  The  littlo  stoic,  to  escape  llaggellalion,  would  rnb  his 
eyee,  and  pretend  to  cry,  but  never  shed  a  tear.  The  boya  said  he 
conld  n't.  He  is  just  as  resolute  and  determined  now  as  he  was  then,  and 
commands,  by  his  integrity,  Ike  confidence,  and,  by  his  abilities,  the  respeet. 
of  his  fellow-citisena. 

I  could  repeat  an  anccdpte,  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Rairden,  of 
Cincinnati,  whieli  would  show  the  independent  phickiness  of  Judge 
Drake  quite  strikingly.' 

Chase  says  that  Allan  McArthur  "  was  a  manly,  generous  boy, 
but  not  always  in  favor.  He  was  once  sentenced  to  Coventry,  and 
I  violated  the  order  of  silence  by  speaking  to  him.  I  countetl  liini 
ray  friend,  and  thought  the  order  unjust." 

Here  is  another  extract  from  a  Trowbridge  letter : 

"  I  went  to  school,  as  I  have  said.  The  school  house  was  a  square, 
brick  building  of  two  stories,  on  the  west  side  ol'  the  town  square. 
I  remember  little  of  what  happened  there.  I  muHt  have  been  re- 
qnircd  to  compose  ;  for  I  remcniber,  on  one  occasion,  that  my  cousin 
commended  a  composition  in  terms  which  I  thought  quite  nnmeritcd, 
and  which  took  me  entirely  hy  surprise,  but  which,  after  all,  made 
me  feel  quite  proud. 

"  I  must  have  been  taught  some  Greek,  also ;  for  my  exercise  in 

■  Ante,  Chapter  III. 

'  His  Introduction  lo  his  father's  autobiography  is  finelj  written. 
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an  exhibition  occasion — probably  at  the  convention  of  1821 — was  an 
original  Greek  oration.  How  I  puzzled  over  it;  what  trouble  I  had 
to  turn  my  English  thought  into  Greek  forms !  The  grammar  and 
the  lexicon  and  the  Greek  Testament  were  in  great  requisition.  The 
subject  was  Paul  and  John  compared — at  any  rate,  Paul  was  a  prin- 
cipal figure,  though  my  memory  may  be  at  fault  as  to  John.  The 
subject  helped,  for  it  allowed  me  to  take  sentences  from  the  Testa- 
ment, and  so  abridge  my  labor.  At  length  the  j)iece  was  finished — 
the  platform  in  the  north  end  of  the  school-room  erected — the  boys 
summoned,  one  by  one,  from  a  little  room  on  the  east  side  of  it,  which 
served  the  purpose  of  vestry-room,  when,  on  Sundays,  the  school- 
room was  used  for  the  church  services.  My  turn  came  to  front  the 
terrors  of  an  audience.  1  walked  out  on  the  stage  ;  my  knees  shook  ; 
my  eyes  were  dim ;  but  memory  served  me  faithfully,  and  1  went 
through.  The  bishop  was  proud  of  his  Greek  orator,  and,  I  dare 
say,  though  I  have  small  remembrance  of  my  own  feelings,  1  thought 
myself  quite  a  lion." 

Our  hero  add.s,  confirming,  unintentionally,  what  I  have  elsewhere 
ventured  to  say  about  him  as  a  worker:* 

"  I  was  not  always  industrious.  I  liked  to  read  stories,  and  would 
sometimes- have  some  interesting  book  of  narrative,  real  or  fictitious, 
before  me  when  I  should  have  had  my  lesson-book.  And  once  1 
remember  being  mean  enough  to  hide  my  story-book  and  substitute 
my  lesHon-book,  as  my  cousin-preceptor  came  by  and  looked  inquis- 
itively into  my  desk.  Whether  he  detected  me  or  not,  1  can  not  tell. 
lie  made  no  remark." 

He  is  a  statement  as  to  matters  of  religion  : 

**  My  uncle  was  a  thoroughly  practical  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
thoroughly  religious  man.  lie  desired  that  1  should  be  a  clergyman 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  so  took  some  pains  to  make 
me  read  books  which  would  convince  me  that  this  was  the  only  true 
church,  reformed  from  llomanism,  but  preserving  the  order  of  suc- 
cession in  the  government.  I  read  some  such  books,  and  was  con- 
vinced, aud  became  quite  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Episcopacy. 
There  was  a  boy  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
whose  parents  were  Methodists,  and  I  was  very  solicitous  to  turn 
this  boy  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  bring  him  into  the  true 
church.  Our  debates  were  frequent  and,  on  my  part  at  least,  earnest ; 
but  my  success  by  no  means  corresj)onded  with  my  zeal. 

''Under  the  directions  and  instructions  of  the  bishop,  I  was  con- 
firmed while  at  Worth ingion.  It  seemed  to  me,  and  was,  an  awful 
and  affecting  ceremony,  or,  rather,  act.  The  youth  takes  upon  him- 
self the  promises  made  for  him  in  baptism.  Whatever  the  validity 
of  .promises  made  in  behalf  of  an  unconscious  babe,  whether  or  not 
such  promises  add  any  thing  to  the  force  of  moral  obligation  which 


*  Ante,  page  84. 
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refite  npoti  every  human  bouI  from  the  first  dnwo  of  consciousness, 
tberu  eun  be  no  doubt  as  to  [tbe]  import  of  the  pledges  which  the 
yooth  makes  when  receiving  coDfirmation.  I  felt  these,  deeply,  and 
earnest  were  my  resolutions  to  keep  them.  AAer-expericnce  aatiefied  me 
how  impoasibie  it  is  for  tbe  miio  to  be  what  Lho  youth  prouiiaoa; 
bow  imposHiblo  for  man  is  anything  beyond  sinuero  aim  and  con- 
stant endeavor,  true  sorrow  for  sin,  and  true  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
only  Savior,  and  so,  with  the  help  of  the  I>ivine  Spirit,  progress." 

There,  I  think,  is  a  true  picture  of  the  spiritual  mnn  thnt  was, 
if  I  may  so  express  my  thought,  the  other  and  tlie  better  »elf  of 
Salmon  Portlaud  Cbase,  from  early  manliooil  to  liis  last  of  life  at 
five-and-sixty  years  of  age.  That  such  a  mnu  may  bs  a  sinner,  and 
8  very  heavy  sinner,  is  too  well  attested  by  the  current  of  biography 
and  history  abke ;  hut  such  a  man  is  apt  to  sorrow  and  atone  for  all 
the  sins  of  whicli  his  conscience  gives  him  notice. 

I  quote  again  from  a  Trowbridge  letter: 

"My  cousin,  Philander,  being  ordained  deacon,  took  charge  of  the 
vhtirch  lit  Steubeuville,  or  Jonesvitte,  perhaps  both  ;  and  no  sucetiSHor 
took  his  place  as  preceptor.  I  am  sure  that  my  scholarship,  such  as 
it  was,  grew  rusty.  The  hishop  made  me  read  eoniu  Latin,  and  I, 
of  mj'  own  accord,  read  some  history.  Jly  Latin  book  was  Orotius 
de  Vaitnte  ReOgionis  C/iristinne,  the  title  us  near  an  I  recollect  it, 
Ky  principal  English  book,  a  history  of  the  Uonqvexfc^  Mexico,  by 
one  of  the  companions  of  Cortee;  I  do  not  remember  the  name.  Ex- 
cept this  reading,  and  that  of  some  books  on  church  government,  I 
was  simply  a  farmer's  boy,  doing  all  kinds  of  farmer's  boy's  work. 

"Sltould  I  omit  to  tell  you  that  the  bishop  was  not  so  absolutely 
resolved  on  making  me  a  miniiiter  as  never  lo  refer  to  the  possibility 
of  my  being  something  else?  One  instance  of  this  made  quite  an 
impresHion  on  me.  I  wanted  to  go  to  Ihe  Olentangy  for  a  swim. 
The  bishop,  when  I  awked  permission,  refused  it,  saying,  'Why,  the 
country  might  lose  its  future  president,  if  you  slmuld  lie  dmwned.' 
Since  then  my  name  lias  been  mentioned  in  eoimeotioii  with  this 
high  office  and  is  now.  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  ever  fill 
it,  and  I  think  I  can  honestly  saj-  that  I  do  not  permit  the  desire  of 
it  to  trouble  mo  or  distract  the  even  course  of  my  conduct.  Per- 
haps this  was  in  1822,  for  I  was  then  fourteen,  and  a  stout  well- 
grown,  active,  awkward  boy." 

That  the  bishop  was  a  true  Chase  in  the  iuHtinct  i-atlier  than  dis- 
position to  dominate  all  that  does  not  bear  il.self  a  little  proudly, 
seems  to  Ije  quite  certain.  Secretary  Cha.sc  related  also  this  anec- 
dote : 

"At  another  time,  by  way  of  punishment  for  something,  the  bishop 
ordered  me  to  bring  into  the  house,  the  nest  morning,  before  day,  a 
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great  pile  of  wood.  I  went  to  work,  and  accomplished  the  task, 
with  a  heart  full  of  rebellion  against  what  I  thought  unjust  tyranny. 
There  was  a  boy  in  the  house  named  Eleazar  Hubble — if  I  remem- 
ber rightly.  He  was — well,  if  I  put  my  impression  of  him  in  one 
word,  I  should  say  he  was  a  sneak.  To  this  boy,  smarting  under  the 
real  or  fancied  wrong,  I  said  of  my  uncle : 

"  *He  *8  a  darned  old  tyrant.' 

^*And  he  went  and  told  the  bishop  what  I  had  said.  I  was  in  no 
humor  to  deny  or  to  retract,  and  so  I  was  put  in  Coventry — that  is 
to  say,  the  boys  and  everybody  else  were  forbidden  to  speak  to  me, 
and  1  was  forbidden  to  speak  to  anybody.  If  I  had  [been]  ordered 
wrong,  I  knew  that  I  had  also  done  wrong;  but  several  days  went 
by  before  I  could  confess  it.  At  last,  with  rather  a  bad  purpose,  I 
fear,  I  did,  and  the  sentence  was  revoked.  Even  now  I  almost  wish 
I  had  not." 

I  have  already  related  that,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1872,  Chief 
Justice  Chase  accused  himself  of  having  lied,  in  asking  pardon  of 
the  bishop.  How  he  happened  not,  of  course,  quite  gravely,  to  ac- 
cuse himself  in  that  fashion,  is  related  in  another  place.^ 

In  the  Trowbridge  letter,  dated  January  29,  1864,  appears  this 
paragraph  : 

"This  brings  to  a  close  my  reminiscences  of  Worthington.  I 
might  add  something  about  our  neighbors,  blacksmith  (tlass,  at  the 
end  of  the  lane  from  our  house  to  the  road ;  Widow  Topping  and 
her  daughters,  close  by  ;  Dr.  Wetmore,  the  family  physician — though 
for  us  boys  the  proscription  was  UHually  a  draught  of  boneset;  Mr. 
Maynard,  a  free  thinking  farmer,  who  lived  half  way  to  town ;  but 
enough  of  all  this." 

We  must  now  prepare  to  go  to  Cincinnati  with  our  hero.  A 
most  interesting  progress,  we  shall  see. 

"The  Episcopal  revenue,"  wrote  Mr.  Chase,  "was  scanty.  The 
church  in  Ohio  was  weak.  Most  of  its  members  were  farmers.  Of 
those  who  were  not,  few  had  considerable  incomes.  Prices  of  ail 
provisions  wore  low.  Corn  ten  cent**  or  even  six  cents  a  bushel,  the 
purchaser  gathering  it  himself  in  the  field.  Twenty-five  cents  a 
bushel  for  wheat,  good  and  in  good  order.  Plenty  of  i)ork  from  pigs 
which  wore  ear-marked  and  lefl  to  find  pretty  much  all  their  own 
food.  No  good  roads ;  no  accessible  markets ;  no  revenue,  and  poor 
chance,  therefore,  for  salaries.  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say  that  his 
whole  money  income,  as  bishop,  did  not  pay  his  postage  bills.  At 
that  time  it  took  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  pay  for  a  lett^jr  from  over 
miles  distance.  The  school  must  have  proved  a  failure,  I  think,  for, 
as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  remember  it  the  second  year. 

lP08t 
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" Under  theBOcireumstanceB,  in  1822,  be  was  offered  the  presidency 
of  Cincinnati  College,  and  accepted  it.  He  delivered  tlio  Baecaiaur- 
eate  there  at  the  com  men  cement  in  that  year,  and,  in  November,  I 
think,  removed  to  Cincinnuti  with  liig  family. 

"At  the  time  of  mm  ova  I  he  had  just  recovered  ffom  a  dangerons 
aiuknesa — bilious  fever — and  wna  not  entirely  well.  The  roads,  never 
good,  had  now  become  very  bad.  It  was  a  pleasant  morning  when 
we  set  out  in  the  old  coach,  with  two  atoiit  horses — one,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  old  sorro! — and  six  precious  eonis  within  ;  the  bishop 
and  his  wife  ;  one  or  two  little  ones  ;  Airs.  BubbcI  And  her  daughter, 
and  myself  1  have  a  dim  impression  that  u  youn^  student  named 
Sparrow — afterward  distinguished  in  the  churt-h  as  Dr.  Sparrow — 
was  of  the  number.  But  I  urn  doubtful  of  this.  It  was  a  pleasant 
ride  to  Columbus,  where  we  stopped  a  while  and  received  the  hos- 
pitality of  some  (Viende  at  dinner.  In  tho  atYernoon  we  sot  out,  ex- 
peeting  to  pass  the  night  ut  a  tog  tavern  some  ten  miles  dietant. 
We  reached  the  tavern  just  ut  dark.  A  party  of  drovers  filled  its 
scanty  room;  and  we  could  [not]  obtain  if  we  desired  admisxion. 
'There  is  a  bouse  two  or  three  miles  farther  on,'  a  man  said.  'You 
can  get  in  there,  I  i-eckou.'  There  was  no  olioice,  and  we  went  oo. 
It  WBB  very  dark,  and  the  mud  was  deep,  and  the  road  almost  Im- 
passuhle.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  carringe  was  brought  lo  a 
sudden  halt  by  a.  stump  too  high  for  tlie  wheels  to  go  over,  oetween 
Iho  forewhoels.  Here  was  a  catastrophe.  Fortunately,  we  had  an 
ax,  and  soon  had  cut  levers  from  the  naplin^H  in  the  wolkIs,  and  with 
their  help  lifted  first  one  axle  and  then  the  other  over  the  stump, 
It  was  necessary  to  be  more  cautious,  eo  I  was  sent  forward  with  ii 
light  to  pick  the  way,  while  the  carriage  followed  slowly.  It  sucmod 
as  if  we  should  never  get  through  those  three  miles.  Once  tiie  idea 
of  passing  the  night  on  the  road  was  proposed;  but  we  trudged  on. 
At  last,  after  three  hom's'  trial,  the  bark  of  a  dog  announced  the 
neighborhood  of  a  human  habitation,  and,  soon  after,  the  glimmer 
of  a  light  flickered  through  the  trees,  W'c  reached  the  cabin,  and 
asked  shelter,  and  were  received, 

"  It  wiis  a  rude  log  hut,  inhabited  b}"  a  man  and  his  wife  and  throe 
or  four  children.  The  long  beard  and  sallow  face  of  the  man  sliowed 
that  he  hud  been  very  sick  with  fever  and  ague,  and  was  slowly  re- 
covering. The  woman  was  rough  and  imperious — evidently  thu 
mistress.  There  were  but  two  beds  in  the  room,  but  there  wan  a  shed 
on  the  outside,  built  up  against  the  house-wall,  of  logs.  One  of  the 
beds  wa.s  surrendered  to  my  uncle  and  aunt,  the  children  were 
packed  off  into  the  shed.  The  woman  and  her  husband  had  the  other 
bed,  the  rest  of  us  camped  on  the  floor.  In  the  night,  mj-  uncle  be- 
came very  ill,  and  we  were  all  greatly  alarmed  lest  he  might' reliipse 
and  be  very  sick  again.  To  have  been  sick  there,  in  such  a  place— 
so  far  from  medical  help — wae  a  distressing  thought." 

That  last  suggestion  may  be  doubtful.  At  the  beat  the  help  of 
the  physician  is  of  doubtful  efficacy  in  most  cases,  and  snob  "doctors" 
as  were  then  in  Franklin  County,  or  in  any  other  county  of  Ohio,  or 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  country,  were  devoutly  not  to  be  desired, 
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in  most  ciises.  This,  we  shall  discover,  is  a  therae  of  deep  import- 
ance to  this  work ;  but  I  must  not  attempt,  at  present,  to  show  how 
our  narrative  so  much  concerns  us  with  physicians  and  their  art  and 
science. 

To  resume;     Our  hero's  narrative  goes  on  as  follows: 

"There  was  no  more  sleep  for  us  that  ni<:jht.  I  went  out  into  the 
woods,  which  came  close  to  the  house  on  one  side,  and  brought  in 
fuel ;  and  we  kept  good  fires.  My  aunt  was  an  excellent  and  most 
affectionate  nurse.*' 

An  excellent  and  most  affectionate  nurse  can,  not  seldom,  work 
wonders,  mocking  all  the  science  and  the  skill  of  the  physician. 

*•  The  morning  dawned,"  continued  Secretary  Chase,  addressing 
Mr.  Trowbridge ;  ''  uncle  was  well  enough  to  proceed  ;  the  horwcH  and 
wo  were  on  our  way  again,  through  the  *  Darby  Barrens,'  as  they 
were  called — a  breadth  of  land  west  of  the  Scioto,  covered  with 
grass,  with  a  spare  growth  of  stunted  trees  scattered  through  it — 
across  the  Little  Miami  and  through  to  Cincinnati." 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


AT  CISCINNATl   FOR  TIIE  KIRST  T 


,  T  last,"  cniitiiiued  CIiuno,  "I'm  in  C 
i    I  entered  waa  that  of  Ktlmn  Stone, 


ncinnuti.     Tlie  flrst  house 
t  guntli'inau  who  had  been 


J.X.  verj'])ros}ierou§.andaccuiiiiiliilednhir^Bnm]iwty,batwasnow 
Rliaring  the  ^onerni  ombHrransmont  whi'.-h  Httorjnud  tho  winding  up  of 
the  Bank  oi'the  United  States  in  Cincinnati.  There  had  boon  a  contest 
bulweun  thu  Baulc  and  tho  State  in  rogard  to  tho  tax  law,  finally 
docidod  itguinnt  the  Stjito.  The  atfaii'N  of  tho  branch  had  not  boen 
jirosgteroiis.  Both  cuug«<8  induced  the  Board  at  Fhilndolphin  to  wiud 
Dp  its  iilTuira.  Tho  debtors  wore  culled  on  fur  paymoni,  and  it  wiia 
impoeeiblc  to  pHy.  Mr.  Stone  wan  one  of  them,  and  was  obligt?d  to 
surrender  nearly  all  bis  property  Ibi-  a  roleaHo  of  the  claims  uguinst 
him.  But  he  was  still  living  in  his  handsome  mansion,  with  tall 
woodun  pillare,  forming'  its  portico,  and  exciting  the  wonder  of  a 
boy  who  had  never  seen  any  thing  of  that  mngnificenco, 

"The  bJHbop  remained  n  short  time  under  this  hoepitable  roof, 
and  then  took  n  hoarie  on  the  north-wost  corner  ofFitlh  Street  and 
iodfe'f  alley— n  Mmall  hou.-,e  wJth  onlj-  nix  or  flt«vcn  ro,>mt^,  iudod- 
ing  attics — a  little  yard  in  tho  rear,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  cow- 


shed. 
•I  c 


ilcrcd  eollcgo  as  a  frcKhman,  bnt  soon  ( 
ni  Htndy.  I  could  be  advanced  to  the 
■  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr.  Si.avr 
to  licar  my  lessons,  begat 


ivod  til 
higher 


idea,  that, 
eiiisii.  and. 


It 


!*  not  V 


lifflcnlt  t. 


lip 


time.  I  offered  myself  tu'b< 
was  advanced  to  be  suphotm 
■•It  was  not  a  study-loviu] 
nati   College  at   that   time. 
llenrv  Wilson,  son  of  Dv.   1 
Church;  John  Seoti  Ila 
W.  II.  Harrison;  Ben. 
Indiana;  Lonis  Xohle.  r 
Rce<|i-r  and  John  Kiec.t 


>by 


led  foi 


ad  np  with  that 


inccd  (Standing,  and 


net  of  boys  who  resorted  to  the  Cincin- 
e.  Among  the  number,  I  best  remember 
■.  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  Tirnt  Presbyterian 
■ison  and  Benjamin  Harrison,  sons  of  Gen. 
nrl  Ne.l,(?)  Noblo,  sons  of  Gov.  Noble,  of 
.■erv  promising;  youth  of  Cincinnati ;  Alfred 
and  Charles  Silbnan,  son  of 


SillmiUJ,  of  Ihe  same  pluee.  Of  them  [alll,  I  tliink  I  admired 
Lonis  Noble  most,  and  most  esteemed  Scott  llnrriwon.  The  only 
young  man  from  tlie  South,  I  i^ememhor,  was  Louis  Lamy,  of  whom 
I  remember  noiliing  else.     And  I  must  not  forget  Stephen  Johnaon, 
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son  of  Col.  John  Johnson,  of  Piqua,  who  subsequently  went  to  the 
Navy. 

"  We  made  very  little  progress,  worth  calling  such,  in  our  studies. 
Our  tutor,  Mr.  Lewis  Howells,  was  not  very  exacting;  and  the  only 
other  professor  I  remember.  Dr.  Slack,  who  filled  the  chair  of 
chemistrv,  and  I  know  not  what  other  chairs,  was  still  less  inclined 
to  severity." 

On  copying  these  words, 

**  the  old  time  comes  o*er  me," 

when  I  used  to  see  the  doctor  almost  daily,  and  to  hear  often  anec- 
dotes of  pranks  played  upon  him  by  "  the  college  boys,"  of  whom 
some  were  afterward  my  intimate  acquaintances.  My  Alma  Mater, 
was  indeed,  the  "Athenaeum,''  now  succeeded  by  St.  Xavicr  ;  but  the 
Cincinnati  College  almost  seemed  to  me  another  Alma  Mater. 
Chase  continues: 

"  We  began  Homer,  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  wore  two  weeks 
getting  through  the  Prolegomena  of  the  first  book.  \K  we  ever  read 
any  of  the  book  itself,  1  have  forgotten  it. 

**  To  make  amends  for  defects  of  study  there  wan  a  good  deal  of 
mischief  and  fun.  One  morning,  as  Dr.  Slack  came  into  the  chapel 
for  morning  prayers,  he  found  himself  anticipated  in  the  pulpit  by 
a  stuffed  owl,  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  like  his  own,  ingeniously 
fastened  in  front  of  its  glazed  eyes.  The  doctor,  not  in  the  least 
disconcerted,  removed  the  creature,  and  proceeded  with  the  service, 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  boys,  who  exj)ected  an  explosion.  * 

"At  another  time,  a  cow  was  brought  up  into  the  second  story, 
and  entered,  and  graduated."  ' 

"I,"  continues  \Ir.  Chase,  "had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  these 
sports.     I  had  the  chores  to  do  at  home,  and  when  I  had  time,  I 


1  There  is  a  reference  to  this,  in  verse,  m  follows : 

"  My  mind  runs  back 
To  Doctor  Slack, 

Who  was  too  slack,  i'  faith ; 
Yet  was  it  foul 
To  make  an  owl 

Do  service  as  his  wraith." 
'This  incident,  also,  has  been  sung.    The  Terse  alluding  to  it  has  this  tenor: 

"  While  toys  are  toys, 
Boys  will  be  boys  ; 

As  then  it  was  't  is  now ; 
But  it  was  not 
A  civil  thought. 

To  graduate  a  cow." 
Tei  many  a  calf  is  graduated,  even  at  the  European  uniTersities, 
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gftve  it  to  rending — oitUer  under  the  bishop's  direetion  or  at  my  own 
will.  I  milted  tbo  cowb,  along  where  is  uow  Fiflh  Street,  to  a  field 
bordering  on  the  etream  which  enters  the  Ohio  between  the  city  and 
the  hilla  which  form  the  weHt«rn  border  of  its  valley,  and  is  named 
Uilk-roek,  or  more  claBnically,  Uah-ke-te-wah." ' 

Would  that  he  had  studied  less  and  had  more  fim!  His  life 
might  have  been  happier.  He  wuuld  have  attended  better  to  the 
duty  of  self-popularization.  He  would  have  been  fitter  to  l>e  Presi- 
dent, aitd  President  he  would,  perhaps,  have  been,  bad  he  attended 
better  to  the  duty  just,  not  for  the  first  time,  acknowledged  in  these 
pages. 

"  One  day,"  proceeds  our  hero,  "  Henry  Wilson,  who  was  reckoned 
the  most  eungiiinnry  and  dangerous  young  fellow  of  our  number — he 
was  noted  for  his  fighting  qualities — said  somKhing — 1  don't  remem- 
ber what,  but  which  I  Uiought  untrue.  I  said,  'That's  not  true.' 
He  turned  <jii  me  and  demanded,  'Do  you  say  that  I  lie?'  I  saw 
that  I  was  in  a  predJeameut.  I  must  either  retract  and  violate  my 
conscience,  or  stand  to  what  I  had  aaid,  and  take  the  risk  of  the  fight. 
I  did  not  hesitate,  but  replied,  'You  know  tliat  it  is  untrue.' 
Fortunately  for  me,  he  cooled  down,  and  lot  the  matter  end  there." 

Here  was  more  than  moral  courage.  Here  was  that  high  action 
of  the  heart — that  robur  ei  erectlo  cordU — in  which  mind  and  body 
both,  discerning  and  intelligently  fearing,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  men- 
aced evil,  prefer  resistance,  at  all  hazards,  to  submission  or  to 
acquiescence. 

"  On  another  occasion,"  wo  are  told,  "  a  frolicsome  and  mischievous 
boy  of  our  sophomore  class,  just  before  tlio  tutor  came  in,  set  fire  to 
one  of  the  desks.  I  tried  to  prevent  it,  but  he  was  too  strong  for  me. 
It  was  burning  when  the  tutor  entered.  Ho  put  out  the  fire  at  once, 
and  directed  us  to  take  our  seats.  Mine  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
class.    He  began  with  the  one  at  the  bottom. 

" '  Sophomore ,  did  you  act  fire  to  the  desk  ? ' 

'"No,  sir!' 

" '  Do  you  know  who  did  ?  ' 

"'No,  sir,' 

"He  reached  the  culprit. 

" '  Did  you  set  fire  to  the  desk  ? ' 

'  What  Cinoinnslian  doeg  not  remember  tbo  parody : 

"On  muildj  Milloreek'B  marshy  marge, 
A  lender  tadpole  dwelt," 
Or  words  to  th«t  effect?     The  poem  parodied,  was  called,  I  think,  the  ^otttd  Famt 
the  parody  the  Spotted  Frog. 
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"Nothing  abashed,  he  answered, 

"  *  No,  sir.' 

"  *  Do  you  know  who  did? ' 

"*No,  sir.' 

"  I  saw  I  liad  to  pass  the  ordeal,  and  determined  to  tell  the  truth,  but 
not  to  inform  on  my  classmate,  which  I  thought  about  as  mean  as 
telling  a  lie  was  wrong." 

A  new  ex  pede  Herculem  !     The  narrative  goes  on  as  follows: 

"  So,  at  last  he  came  to  me  :  \ 

"  '  Sophomore  Chase,  did  you  set  fire  to  the  desk  ?  * 

"*No,  sir.' 

"  *  Do  you  know  who  did  ?  * 

"*Yes,  sir.' 

"*  Who  was  it?' 

"*I  shall  not  tell,  sir.' 

"Ho  naid  no  more.  The  case  went  to  the  Faculty,  and,  I  heard, 
was  the  subject  of  some  discipline;  but  it  was  not  thought  worth 
while  to  prosecute  the  inquiry." 

The  narrative  now  turns  to  other  topics.     It  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"The  only  reading  which  was  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  which  I 
remember,  was  an  old  Latin  quarto,  bound  in  parchment,  which  the 
bishop  set  me  to  translating.  It  was  one  oi'  the  theological  works 
of  — I  forget  which.      I  translated  from  forty  to  fifty  pages, 

perhaps. 

"The  bishoj)  kept  me  under  severe  restraint.  I  was  never  allowed 
to  go  out  without  permission.  So  far  did  he  carry  this  that  he  pun- 
ished me  severely  for  having  gone  to  the  houne  ot*  the  Rector  of  the 
Parish,  one  evening,  without  having  asked  his  consent. 

"Cincinnati  was  then  a  comparatively  small  town.  From  Fifth 
Street  north,  there  were  few  buildings.  The  Court-house  ha<l  been 
removed  from  its  original  location  in  the  square  on  which  the  college 
stood  to  the  centre  of  a  lot  of  ground  on  Main  Street — the  same  lot 
on  which  the  existing  Court-house  stands.  Mr.  Este,  a  pronnnent 
lawyer,  had  built  a  residence  not  far  from  the  Court-house.  1 
remember  no  other  building  of  consequence  north  of  Fifth  Street. 
A  trade  had  sprung  up  on  the  river;  but  there  was  little,  compara- 
tively, in  the  interior.  The  river  was  a  wonder  to  me;  especially 
when  swollen  by  the  spring  flood  ;  and  a  still  greater  wonder  were 
the  steamboats — inconsiderable  crafts,  doubtless,  but  to  me  monsters. 

The  name  of  only  one  remains  in  my  memory,  the ,     I  know  it 

came  from  New  Orleans,  and  that  seemed  to  me  so  far  off;  and  the 
mysterious  foreign  name  impressed  me  strangely." 

Notably  important  seems  to  me  the  relation  of  the  Cincinnati  ter- 
races and  the  adjacent  slopes,  with  the  waters  and  the  skies  l>elong- 
ing  to  their  landscapes^  to  the  sum  of  influences  which^  at  this  time, 
must  have  affected  the  development  of  taste  and  tendency  in  the 
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mind  whose  history  we  are  tracing.  Therefore,  is  that  I  um  about 
to  ofifer  cxtr;iets  from  some  of  Chase's  early  writings,  as  contnining 
interesting  LOiitributions  to  the  physiea!  topography  find  the  politi- 
cal and  soci;jl  topography,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  tlie  Ciueiuiiati  valley 
with  its  beautifully  luokled  heights. 

One  of  the  ablest,  Diost  characteristic,  ant!  interesting  of  the  writ- 
ings in  whii;h  Saliiiou  Portland  Chase's  pen  reveals  its  love  of 
country  and  perlbrma  important  public  service,  is  tlie  historical 
sketch  of  Oliio,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Chase's  edition  of  the  Statutes  of 
that  State.  The  work  to  which  it  is  preliminary  is  itself  enough  to 
prove  the  di.ptli  and  strength  of  public  spirit  in  its  author.  But  the 
sketch  has  liardjy  yet  received  due  credit.  It  is  very  finely  written; 
and  some  pujv-ioges  of  it  are  positively  beautiful. 

The  extract  offeied  hero  atlbrds  a  topographic  and  historU;  con- 
tribution.    It  is  in  these  terms: 

"  In  Octolter,  1788,  John  Clevea  Symmes.  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  associati".  contracted  with  Congress  tbr  the  purchase  of  a  million 
of  acres,  adji  lining  the  Ohio,  and  between  the  Great  and  Little  Miami ; 
but  in  consi'i)iieoce  of  his  failure  to  make  due  payments,  the  greater 
part  of  this  contract  afterward  reverted  to  Congress.  The  patent, 
which  finalJy  i.-^sued  to  him  and  his  associates,  included  311,682  acres; 
of  which,  only  J48,S40  acres  became  the  property  of  tlie  grantees ; 
the  residue,  loiiHiattid  of  grants  and  reservations,  for  various  purposes.' 
One  township  was  granted  for  an  academy ;  and  two  eeetions  in  each 
tuwnshi])  were  reserved;  section  sixteen,  for  the  use  of  schools, 
agreeably  tn  the  ordinance  of  17^15;  section  twenty-nine  for  religions 
u-.'s;  an'i  sections  ciirlit.  cicvvti.  and  twenlysix,  for  future  (iis]»osi- 
li.-i.  l.v  (■..TL'rrcss  i'.it  luuir  allcr  llio  cniirpl.-tiun  ol'  lliis  contract, 
Svrr.tiics  sold  the  site  of  Cincinnati  to  Matlliias  Dcninun,  of  Now 
Jj-iscv.  «■!,.)  .■nlcivd  iolo  a  conlriict  uitli  r,,loorl  I'nttrrson  ;ind  Mr. 
KiUnn,  of  Kcntucliv.  Inr  liiviiif;  out  ii  lnwn.  l''ils.)Ti.  Iiowcvci-.  wua 
killed  hv  ll.c  Indians  bdniv  lie  cntitlc<i  liinisolfto  anv  pniprictary 
ritiln  under  tin-  a^'ivcnu-ni,  aiui  his  iiilcfcst  in  llie  cniilracl  was 
ininslcrrcd  In  Isniel  I.udlow,^  On  the  twctil v-sixtli  of  Dcccnil.or, 
Paltci-son  unil  I.udh.w.  willi  ;i  sin;Ll]  |iiirty.  itrrivcd  ;il  tlio  site  of  the 
pn.i.-.le.i  settlement,      Iti   tlie   course  <if  the  winter  a  l.iwu  wiis  sur- 


/..:-/.;/i,/.'   liut  lliis  niiriie  u:is.  mil 

'flie  site  sclecled  W!i-  extremely  beanjiful.      Seen   in   the  Humliior,   it 

presented  a  vast  amphitheatre,  iucloned  on  all  sidos  by  hills,  wooded 
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to  their  Buramits.  The  Ohio — La  Belle  JRwiire  of  the  French — came 
into  the  valley  from  the  north-east;  and,  sweeping  gracefulK'  around 
near  its  southern  border,  departed  to  the  south-west.  From  the 
south,  the  Licking  brought  its  moderate  tribute,  just  opposite  to  the 
selected  site ;  and  a  little  to  the  west,  Millcreek  flowed  silently,  from 
the  inland  country,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio.  The  unaccus- 
tomed luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  majestic  size  of  the 
forest  trees,  covered  with  thickest  foliage,  with  which  the  wild 
grapevines  were  frequently  intermingled,  astonished  and  delighted 
the  eye  of  the  eastern  emigrant.  Even  in  winter,  when  the  settle- 
ment was  made,  the  scene,  though  divested  of  its  summer  glories, 
was  far  from  being  unattractive  or  uninteresting.  The  climate,  it  is 
true,  was  inclement;  but  that  very  inclemency  was  a  protection 
against  savage  incursions.  Game,  of  every  description,  abounded  in 
the  woods,  and  the  waters  teemed  with  fish.  The  emigrants,  there- 
fore, had  light  experience  of  the  hardships  usually  encountered  in 
the  first  settlement  of  a  wilderness."* 

Says  Dr.  Drake: 

"  By  the  ordinance  of  Congress,  passed  July  13,  1787,  providing 
for  the  government  and  defining  the  principles  on  which  tlie  people 
of  the  North-western  Territory,  when  divided  into  States,  should 
form  their  constitutions,  it  is  expressly  declared  that  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  unless  with  the  consent  of  both  the  general  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  territory.  When  the  Constitution  of 
Ohio  was  formed,  the  prohibtory  language  of  the  ordinance  was 
adopted,  and  slavery  is  forever  excluded  from  this  State.  That  the 
other  Territories,  North-west  of  the  Ohio,  will  pursue  the  same 
course,  there  can  ])e  no  doubt;  and  hence  this  fine  river  will  acquire 
additional  distinction  in  future,  from  being  made  the  northern  bar- 
rier to  this  execrable  practice."* 

Chase  was  the  most  distinguished  glorificr  of  that  ordinance ;  but 
he  was  by  no  means  the  first.     Nor  was  Daniel  Drake  the  first. 

How  did  the  presence  of  the  blacks  in  the  Cincinnati  valley  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  Chase  in  boyhood?  We  have  seen  already* 
how  early,  as  a  lecturer  and  as  a  writer  for  the  public  press,  he 
agitated  against  slavery.  We  shall  farther  see  how,  at  three-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  could  publicly  speak  and  write  against  the 
ownership  of  human  beings.  How  was  it  with  him  during  his 
first  sojourn  at  Cincinnati,  when  he  had  but  about  a  dozen  years 
of  age  ? 

The  splendid  piece  of  architecture  that  now  spans  the  river,  con- 


1 1  Chate  Statute*,  20,  21. 

^  Pieture  of  CincinnaUy  p,  172, 

'  IntroductioD. 
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necting  Covington  with  Cincinnati,  and  the  railway  bridge  t1i:it  now 
readies  from  Newport  to  Cincinnati,  with  the  Licking  bridge,  wei« 
then  bnt  possibilities.  The  ferry-boat  alone  enabled  him  to  cross 
the  river,  if  he  did  not  take  a  skiff.  Did  he  vi.sit  Covington  and 
Newport?  He  has  not  recorded.  But,  without  passing  the  river, 
he  could  see  tbe  painful,  baleful  marks  of  slavery  in  Covington 
and  Newport.  In  the  Cincinnati  market  he  could  buy  provisions 
of  human  things,  not  legally  considered  persons,  owned  acro,'5s  the 
river.  Slavery  invaded  Cincinnati  freely,  if  that  expression  may  be 
used;  and  some  Cincinnatians  openly  regretted  that  they,  too,  could 
not  have  negro  bondsmen.  How  waa  he  affected  by  the  prtaence 
of  these  colored  men  and  women  ? 

Speculation,  all.     He  has  not  told  us,  and  we  can  not  say. 

They  had  society  at  Cincinnati.  Society,  I  mean,  jmr  excellence, 
the  thing  that  calls  itself  "  the  best  society,"  the  hon  tmi.  Hi>w  fir 
did  slavery,  and  sympathy  with  slavery,  affect  sixiiety  in  the  city 
which  was  to  become  our  hero's  place  of  residence?  Dr.  Drake 
may  guide  us  toward  the  right  answer.  He  said,  in  the  already 
cited  work : 

"  In  no  town  of  the  State  is  there  so  great  a  proportion  of  black 
population  as  in  Cincinnati,  where  in  1810  it  amounted  only  to  sev- 
eniy-niiK',  making  about  ono-lhirtieth  of  the  whole.  At  present  the 
number  of  blacks  and  mulattocs  does  not  exceed  200,  coanting  all 
shades  and  ages." ' 


iPftge  172.    The  same  work  aays;  "Roth  the  onliniinec  of  Congreas  nnd  tbe  Con- 

onr  courte,  Ihoae  brought  liilher  (urc  free  from  Ihe  moment  of  tlipir  arrivnl.  Jly  our 
conalitution,  ichiU  mn\e  inhtibitants  ontu,  enjay  llie  right  nf  polilkftl  milTrnge; 
negroes  ire  of  courae  excluded  from  tlint  privilege,  liy  a.  alalute  cnneteil  in  1S04, 
and  amen.ied  in  1R07,  free  negroes  are  proliihifeil  from  selling  in  lh!s  Stiite  without 
giiing  bond  and  Becurily  (hut  npilher  Ihey  nor  their  children  shnll  beconie  pnhlic 
charges;  but  as  this  provision  is  considered  unconstitutionnl,  it  has,  1  lielievc,  in 
no  iustnncc,  been  enforced,  and  nc  have  all  the  black  population  which  an  unop- 
posetl  immigrnlion  conld  give.  By  tlic  same  lawa,  negroes  and  mnlattoea  arc  pro- 
hibite<l  from  giving  testimony  agninat  white  peranns.  Whether  this  be  not  iincon- 
■titutional  ns  well  as  the  other,  mny  be  doubted;  but  it  is  generally  carrieil  into 
effect  thronghout  the  State. 

"  At  the  lime  of  adopting  our  State  constitution,  it  waa  predicted  that  we  should 
be  degraded  by  the  free  negroes  of  other  States,  and  infested  with  their  runaway 
slaves — neither  of  wliich  haa  yet  lieen  realiieil." 

The  same  writer  says  of  the  free  blacks  nt  f.'ineinnnti  in  1815:  "They  are  a 
thoughtless  nnd  goiKl-humored  community,  garrulous  and  profligate;  generally  dis- 
tncliued  to  laborious  occupations,  and  prone  to  :iie  performance  of  light  and  menial 
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We  ought  not  to  forget  that  this  was  written  in  1815,  about 
five  years  before  our  hero  went  to  live  at  Cincinnati.  What  the 
colored  i)opulation  showed  itself  to  him  we  have  no  means  of 
making  certain.  Let  us  rest  on  inference.  I  am  able  to  say  that, 
from  1832  down  to  the  present  day,  the  colored  element  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati i)opulation,  badly  treated  as  it  has  been  by  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  whites,  has  been  steadily  improving.  As  a  judge  at  one 
time,  and  as  a  lawyer  prosecuting  or  defending  at  another  time,  I 
had  occasion  to  observe  how  the  representative  colored  Cincinnatian 
compared  with  other  types,  and  how  he  bore  himself  toward  his 
fellow-citizens.  I  do  not  say  he  showexl  himself  an  angel,  but  I  do 
say  that,  considering  how  he  was  dealt  with,  he  dealt  well  with 
others. 

The  society  of  Cincinnati,  therefore,  and  the  bon  ton  of  other  jK)r- 
tions  of  the  Cincinnati  valley,  at  the  time  of  our  hero's  first  sojourn 
in  that  valley,  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  been  more  than  tinged 
with  pro-slavery  feeling. 

The  free  negroes  of  that  place  had  a  hard  lot  when  I  first  paid 
particular  attention  to  their  state  and  prospects.  That  was  when  I 
began  to  talk  with  old  "Aunt  Rachel,"  who  inhabite<l  a  cabin  on 
Broadway  Street,  the  west  side,  between  New  and  Seventh.  She 
was  a  great  actress,  though  she  never  trod  the  stage.  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, in  Ambln  Bodinhy  was  not  more  effective  than  Aunt  Rachel 
sometimes  showed  herself  in  denouncing,  about  equally,  the  abolition- 
ists and  their  opponents. 

Yet,  to  speak  more  accurately,  there  was  more  of  nature's  elo- 
quence than  that  of  conscious  acting   in  those  utterances  of  Aunt 


drudgery.  A  few  exercise  the  humbler  trades,  and  some  appear  to  hare  formed  A 
correct  conception  of  the  objects  and  value  of  property,  and  are  both  industrioui 
and  economical.  A  large  proportion  are  reputed,  and  perhaps  correctly,  to  practice 
petty  thefts ;  but  no  more  than  one  individual  has  been  published  corporally, 
by  the  courts  of  justice,  since  the  settlement  of  the  town."  Picture  of  Cfnctnna^ 
p.  172. 

Dr.  Drake,  however,  did  not  fairly  represent  the  general  sentiment  of  Cincinnati 
as  to  slavery  in  1815,  or  for  a  long  time  afterward.  And  it  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered that  the  agitation  of  the  abolitionists  was  for  a  time  so  marked  by  reckless- 
ness, or  half-maniacal  excitement,  that  the  advocates  of  slavery  were  enabled  to 
persuade  some  anti-slavery  men  that  opposition  to  slavery  was  necessarily  attended 
with  injustice  to,  or  toward,  the  white  population  of  the  South;  in  short,  that  the 
agitation  of  the  abolitionists  against  slavery  apparently  occasioned  a  reaction  Id 
the  interest  of  thai  fell  institutioc. 


••  •  .•- 
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Baobel,  who,  though  far  from  wbitc,  could  never  hsive  pronouuceil 
Willi  strict  regard  to  triitli, 


lit  i  fill." 

tlie  "  state  of  society  "  in 


The  Picture  of  Gincinnaii  thus 
1815: 

"  This  can  not.  of  course,  bo  portrayod  with  the  aame  facility  ami 
exactii««B  B»  in  older  commnnitieH.  Tlii'  people  of  the  Miami  coiiiitry 
may,  in  part,  bo  characturizt^d  as  induRtriou§,  fVtigal,  temperate, 
putriotie,  and  religious,  with  ne  much  intel I igfnco,  and  more  eutiir- 
priso,  than  the  families  from  whieh  they  were  dotnched. 

"In  Cincinnati,  the  population  ta  more  compouniiod.  and  the  con- 
stant nddjtion  of  emigrants  from  namerous  countries,  in  varying 
pr)pulations,  must  for  many  years  render  nugatory  all  attcmptA  at  a 
tkiUiful  portraiture.  There  ia  no  State  in  the  Union  which  has  not 
enriclted  our  town  witli  some  of  its  more  enterprising  or  rustlcM 
cilbsens;  nor  a  kingdom  of  the  west  of  Europe  whose  adTenturors 
or  deMparatc  exiles  are  not  commingled  with  ua.  To  Kentucky,  and 
(lie  .Slates  north  of  Virginia — to  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  Scot- 
land, Franco,  and  Holland,  we  are  most  indebted. 

•'Among  such  a  variety,  but  few  points  of  coincidence  are  to  bo 
expected.  Those  which  at  present  can  be  perceived  are  industry, 
temperance,  and  love  of  gain." ' 

Three  pretty  good  distinctions  of  the  growing  citilet.     Our  author 

"  With  n  population  governed  by  such  habits  and  principles,  the 
^^lV•■n  must  nccei-Marily  ndvunce  in  iniiiruveiiuTitH  at  u  rajiid  ratu. 
This,  in  turn.  cxcitcH  cnuilatioii  and  prfclndi's  tlio  idleness  wiiicli 
gtTK-riiti's  prodigality  and  vico.  Weallli  is.  nic>rei)ver,  prclly  equally 
distrihiUcd.  and"  the  in-ohibilioii  ofsU.vory  ilirtiisvs  Inbur— while  the 
(liNpnipDrlionate  iiniriigration  of  young  nit'ii,  with  the  fiicility  of 
olitaining  sustenance,  leads  to  frciiucul  and  hasty  niiirriiigcs,  iiiid 
pl.ices  many  females  in  the  siluiition  (if  matrons  who  woiilii  of  hoccm- 
<ily  be  servant,-  in  older  countries.  The  rich  being  thus  eompcHed 
til  luUr.  tind  but  little  time  for  indiilgeiK-c  in  luxury  and  exlrava- 
guiii-e ;  their  ostentation  is  restricted,  and  industry  is  Ttiade  to 
become  a  characteristic  virtue. 

■■  U  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  we  have  as  yd  no  epidemic 
amusements  among  us."  ' 


Yet  our  nnthor  bad  to  own  tliat  d:in 
a  plea.«nro  of  tlie  epidemic  order,  wa 


ing,  whieli  would  seem  to  be 
"  not  infrequent  among  the 
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wealthier  classes."     True,  he  felt  that  he  could  safely  add  :  "  But  it 
is  never  carried  to  excess.'' 

The  same  judicial  witness  also  says : 

*'  Theatrical  exhibitions,  both  by  amateurs  and  itinerants,  have  oc- 
curred at  intervals  for  a  dozen  years;  and  a  society  of  young  towns- 
men have  lately  erected  a  temporary  wooden  play-house,  in  which 
they  have  themselves  performed.  But  as  the  tendency  of  their  in- 
stitution to  encourage  strollers  and  engross  time  has  been  deprecated 
by  the  more  religious  portion  of  our  citizens ;  and  as  the  members 
have  failed  to  realize  their  anticipations,  with  regard  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  indigence,  they  will  be  likely  soon 
to  relinquish  the  pursuit,  and  leave  their  stage  and  its  trappings  to 
some  future  votaries  of  Thespis."  * 

Chase  was  never  much  addicted  to  the  theatre,  he  told  me.  Not 
long  before  his  death,  he  went  to  "assist*'  at  the  Meg  Merrilies  of 
Charlotte  Cushman,  here  in  Washington ;  but  at  Cincinnati,  where 
I  often  met  some  of  his  legal  brethren  in  the  theatre,  I  never  saw 
him  there  at  all. ^ 

Dr.  Drake  has  put  on  record  the  following  statement : 

**  During  the  winter,  select  parties  are  frequently  assembled,  at 
which  the  current  amusements  are  social  converse,  singing  and  re- 
citation, the  latter  of  which  has  been  lately  predominant."* 

Here  is  another  interesting  statement  of  our  author: 

*' Cards  were  fashionable  in  town  for  several  years  after  the  Indian 
war  that  succeeded  the  settlement ;  but  it  seems  they  have  been 
banished  from  the  genteeler  circles,  and  are  harbored  only  in  the 
vulgar  grog-shop  or  the  nocturnal  gaming  room^^ 

Rather  too  severe  on  the  "  keards,"  dear  doctor !  Not  in  grog- 
shops or  in  gaming  rooms  alone  were  cards  a  favorite  pastime  at 


1  Pp.  167-8. 

2  Cincinnati  was  called  by  Ned  Marshall,  al>out  1849,  a  Terj  "chankj"  place. 
Perhaps  it  never  was  the  gayest  or  the  brightest  city  in  America;  but  it  wat  ncTer 
quite  so  chunky,  I  conceive,  as  it  appeared  to  Marshall. 

^  P.  168.  Recitation  long  continued  to  be  a  farorite  amaBcment  in  some  of  the 
pioneer  homes  of  Cincinnati.  How  many  youthful  Cincinnatians  haye  aspired  to 
domestic  glory  while  reciting 

'^  My  name  is  Norral,  on  the  Grampian  hills,'' 
or, 

"  On  Linden  when  the  sun  wae  low/' 
would  need  some  pages  to  set  forth. 
♦  P.  167. 
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Cindnnati.  Some  of  the  most  saintly  women  that  have  ever  lived 
at  that  place,  taught  their  own  children  to  play  seven  up,  and  whisty 
and  euchre. 

Now  I  call  attention  to  a  statement  of  some  interest  to  climatol- 
ogy.    Dr.  Drake  said,  in  1816 : 

"  Sleigh-riding  and  skating  are  rarely  enjoyed,  on  accoant  of  the 
lightness  and  instability  of  the  snow  and  ice."  ^ 

And  here  is  a  statement,  looking,  somewhat,  in  the  same  direction  : 

"Sailing  for  pleasure  on  the  Ohio  is  but  seldom  practiced;  and 
riding  oat  of  town  for  recreation,  on  horseback  or  in  carriages,  is 
rather  uncommon,  for  want  of  better  roads.  Evening  walks  are 
more  habitual,  iu  which  the  river  bank  and  adjacent  hills — the  Co- 
lumbian Garden^  and  the  Mound^  at  the  west  end,  are  the  principal 
resorts." " 

There  came  a  time  when  trips  to  Louisville  and  back  by  steamer 
were  quite  fashionable ;  and  never  did  a  fashionable  pleasure  show 
itself  more  rational.  The  City*  at  the  Falls  may  never  rival  Cin- 
cinnati, but  the  former  was  a  gayer  city  than  the  latter;  and  the 
situation  of  the  former,  with  the  characteristics  of  the  charming 
scenery  between  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  made  the  trips  referred 
to  truly  foil  of  pleasantness. 

Chase  was  destined  to  be  a  devoted  Cineinuatian ;  but  very  soon 
the  country,  North  and  South  and  East  and  West,  was  to  know  and 
claim  him  for  her  own — to  influence  his  life,  and  to  be  influenced, 
in  turn,  by  him.  It  may  seem,  therefore,  that  too  much  attention  is 
dovoted  to  his  life  at  Cincinnati. 

As  already  intimated,  I  refer  to  history  for  much  of  his  career  in 
public.  Here  the  reader  is  at  least  invited  to  make  thorough  study 
of  the  various  j)reparations  of  his  private  and  his  only  slightly  pub- 
lic life  for  the  course  in  which  the  eves  of  the  \vhole  country  fol- 
lowed  his  direction  and  his  tendency. 

Ohio  was  the  scene  of  his  first  public  triumphs.  I  am  not  a 
native  of  Ohio,  and  I  do  not  fondly  glorify  her  land,  her  people,  or 
her  laws  and  manners.  As  for  Cincinnati.  Harriet  Martineau  and 
others  found  it  all  that  it  appeared  to  me. 

And  how  about  that  portion  of  the  Cincinnati  valley  which  be- 

»P.  168.  2p,  168, 
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longs  to  my  beloved  native  State,  the  State  which  even  an  English 
abolitionist  could  call  "glorious  Kentucky  ''?^  Have  I  not  a  word 
to  say  in  praise  of  that  portion  of  a  valley  which,  on  the  Ohio  side, 
appears  to  me  so  interesting? 

It  is  far  from  easy  to  do  perfect  justice  to  the  difficulties  of  that 
section  of  the  Cincinnati  valley  as  a  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Kentucky,  now,  and  once  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia.  Nat- 
urally, Covington  and  Newport,  and  the  other  Cincinnati  suburbs, 
lying  in  Kentucky,  are  most  happily  conditioned.  But  they  were 
of  that  which  I  have  elsewhere  called  the  South  defined  by  Art,  the 
South  defined  by  Nature  being  circumscribed,  in  part,  by  the  wavy 
line,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  successful  cotton  culture, 
while  the  South  defined  by  Art  had  the  northern  boundary  of  the  late 
"  peculiar  institution,"  known  as  slavery. 


1  '*  On  passing  Cattletsburg,  we  bade  adieu  to  glorious  Kentuckj.      Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  Society  in  America^  I,  178. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

EETOKN  TO  NEW  ENGLAND—AT  DARTMODTII  COLLEOS. 

HE  narrative  afforded  by  the  Trowbridge  letters  thus  proceeda : 


"  The  sojourn  at  Cincinnati  was  not  long — not  quite  a  year. 

"The  bishop  griovod  over  the  deatitutioa  of  the  Diocese.  He 
wanted,  above  all  things,  a  Theological  Seminary  for  the  education 
of  the  ministry.  He  wanted,  too,  a  college,  if  he  could  establish  one. 
He  deterniinud  to  go  to  England  and  ask  for  aid.  Ue  resigned  tlie 
presidency  of  the  college.  The  family  was  brolcen  up.  I  accom- 
panied the  bishop  and  bia  wife,  and  their  little  children,  on  thu 
journey  eastward. 

"We  left  Cincinnati,  I  think,  in  the  same  old  coach  which  had 
brought  the  family  into  it,  I  remember  little  of  the  jonrncy.  We 
stopped  at  Cbillicothe,  where,  at  the  house  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Kellogg, 
I  b«gan  my  acquaintance  with  Cooper's  novels  by  reading  the  Pio- 
neers— greatly  fascinated.  Journeying  eastward,  we  reaehed  Sieu- 
benville,  and  stopped  at  the  hospitablo  mansion  of  Mr.  Wells,  the 
father-in-law  of  my  cousin,  Philander,  whose  wife  I  now  first  met. 

"Mr.  Wells  was  a  miiniifiiclurer,  but  had  lost  by  it.  Ho  still  re- 
tained, hotruvcr,  hiu  bountiful  place  on  the  hank»  of  the  Ohio,  and 
thci-a,  with  Iuh  somm,  my  Hclioolmatcw,  and  in  his  pleasant  family,  1 
passed  some  vory  agreeable  days.  The  Ohio  being  wadabic,  I  crowsod 
it  in  that  way,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  thai  I  had  been  in  Vir- 
ginia.' The  bishop  hold  a  service  onis  day  at  Cro.ss  Creek,  a  church 
well  iittonded.  but  without  a  house  in  night  of  it. 

"  Fi'oni  Slcnhunviile  wc  went  northward  to  Warren,  already  a 
very  pretty  town.  There  wc  Bto|ipeii  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman, 
whose  mother  lived  near  him  in  a  smiiH  li<)use  with  but  one  room,  or, 
at  most,  two.  Tho  old  lady  preferred  this  way  of  life  to  being  a 
member  of  iier  hou'h  lamily,  where,  jiossihly,  something  migli.t  occur 
to  mar  the  atfectioii  between  them.  I  visited  her.  Everj-  thing  was 
in  [lerfeet  order,  and  very  pleasiintly  arranged.  Content,  cheerful 
piety,  and  good  tiuste,  gave  beauty  to  every  tiling. 

"From  Warren  our  way  lay  northward  to  Ashtahuln,  over  the 
onlj-  turnpike  road  then  existing  in  Ohio.     It  was  u  dirt  turnpike, 

1  TLere  used  lo  be  &  sign  nt  Lililc  liock  : 

"A.  J!.  Sooll,  Attorney  m  Uw, 

Ttie  man  tbat  waded  llie  Arkiumaw." 
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but  the  weather  was  good  and  the  road,  therefore,  excellent.  From 
some  place  on  this  road,  I  was  allowed  to  go  to  Harporsfield,  a  town 
not  far  from  it,  to  visit  my  brother,  who  had  returned  from  Gon. 
Cass's  Expedition,  and  was  reading,  or  had  read,  law  there,  with  Mr. 
Harper.  I  think  I  failed  to  find  him,  but  saw  Mr.  Harper,  who  gave 
me  a  good  account  of  his  prospects. 

"  Rejoining  the  bishop,  we  continued  our  journey  from  Ashtabula 
cast  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  How  beautiful  were  the  shining 
waters  by  day,  and  with  what  awe  and  delight  I  listened  to  their 
roar  as  the  wind  rose  and  the  waves  rolled  and  broke  upon  the  shore 
at  night.  At  one  place,  at  night,  I  went  out  by  myself,  and  heark- 
ened to  the  grand  music,  till  1  could  remain  no  longer. 

"  Much  of  the  way  was  on  the  beach  where  the  waters  would  roll 
up  under  the  carriage  and  bathe  the  horses*  feet. 

"  We  were  three  or  four  days  in  coining  to  Buffalo,  of  which  I  re- 
member nothing,  except  going  to  church,  and  then  Cherry  Valley, 
of  which  I  remember  just  as  much,  with  the  variation  that  the  church 
was  in  a  court  room,  and  I  went  to  sleep." 

Did  Justice,  then,  dull  Piety? 

"At  last,"  continues  Secretary  Chase,  "we  came  to  Kingston,  on 
the  Hudson,  the  home  of  my  aunt  before  marriage.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant place,  that  home.  My  aunt's  relatives  were,  or  had  been,  con- 
nected with  the  East  India  Trade,  and  in  the  house  were  various 
shells,  brought  from  over  the  sea,  which  were  very  wonderful  to  me. 
I  had  never  seen  the  Ocean,  but  these  shells  seemed  to  tell  me  some 
thing  about  its  vastness  and  beauty.  There  was  a  boy  in  the  house, 
too— -a  lad — who  had  lived  in  the  East  Indies.  We  consulted  together 
a  good  deal  during  my  brief  stay  at  Kingston,  and  he  told  me  stories 
of  that  far-off  land.  One  impressed  me  with  a  strange  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  the  foolish,  and  the  criminal. 

"He  described  a  little  boy's  going  out  as  he  had  seen  them  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  making  mud  images,  and  then  saying 
prayers  to  them.  With  the  pity  1  felt  for  these  little  worshipers, 
there  mingled,  I  fear,  some  contempt.  But  why?  Do  we  not  see  peo- 
ple every  day  making  themselves  mud  gods  ?  What  are  half  the  objects 
of  public  veneration  but  mud  gods,  which  they  themselves  have  made  ? 
How  often  do  the  people  invest  some  man  with  attributes  wholly  im- 
aginary, and  then  almost  deify  him?^  What  is  history,  for  the  most 
part,  but  a  record  of  mud  gods  and  their  worship? 

"I  did  not  stay  long  at  Kingston.  My  uncle  gave  me  three  or 
four  dollars  and  his  benediction,  and  I  was  taken  down  to  the  river 
and  put  on  board  the  boat  for  Albany.  Nothing  of  much  interest 
occurred  on  the  boat  that  I  remember,  nor  any  thing  at  Albany. 
From  Albany  I  went  to  Troy,  and  there  inquired  the  road  to  Ben- 
nington and  Brattleboro,  and  started  off  to  make  across  the  moun- 
tains home.     My  scanty  purse  did  not  contain  enough  to  pay  stnge 

'  I  fear  that  Chase  will  appear  to  hare  been  thinking  of  Lincoln-worship  when 
he  wrote  these  words.  Yet  we  shall  see  that  he  generally  did  justice  to  the  real 
worth  of  the  man  he  once  called  the  noblest  of  oar  martyrs. 
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fare.     I  thought  little  of  that,  however.     I  atarted  off  with  a  brave 
heart. 

"  I  walked,  [witUl  occasionally  a  ride  from  some  fnrmor  going  the 
eame  way,  and  finally  hiring  a  man  to  tnke  roe  in  his  wugoii  for  the 
Infit  fifleun  or  twenty  milua,  tho  whole  distance  in  three  days.  One 
ni^ht  I  passed  at  a  house  on  the  road-side,  where  I  wuh  greatly 
shocked  by  tho  t;oarsenoss  of  the  language  and  manDors  of  the  peopu) 
who  lived  in  it.  It  was  a  delight  when  I  came  within  view  of 
MoDudnock,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  off,  to  see  the  grand  old 
raoQiitain  lifting  his  peaceful  head  toward  heaven,  and  seeming  t-o 
look  toward  me  with  a  sort  of  welcome.  It  was  a  foretaste  of 
hiiine.  It  was  dark  before  I  entered  the  village.  Tho  man  drove 
the  wagon  to  the  door  of  th©  old  yellow  house.  I  jumped  out,  and, 
giving  him  my  last  dollar,  ran  in,  where  mother  and  sisters,  sur- 
prised and  glad,  gave  mo  a  mostaffectionate  welcome.  How  long  tho 
three  years  of  flhsonce  seemed  I     I  hardly  expected  to  bo  rec-ognized." 

To  arid  a  word  to  Chase's  own  account  of  that  welcome  home 
would  be  impossible.  The  holy  joy  of  such  reunions  is  beyond  all 
intimation  through  the  agency  of  words. 

But  that  New  England  lionsehold,  touched  as  it  was  with  the 
ideal,  breathed,  for  the  most  part,  the  trne  spirit  of  the  real  and 
the  practical. 

"What  should  I  do  now?"  continues  the  delightful  narrative  of 
Secretary  Chase,  addressed  to  Mr.  Trowbridge.  "  It  was  soon  set- 
tled that  I  should  go  on  with  my  studies,  and  do  what  I  could  to 
support  myself.  My  precious  mother,  out  of  her  scanty  means, 
thought  she  could  spare  enough  to  pay  what  I  could  not  earn,  and 
so  let  me  go  through  college.  How  little  I  appreciated,  llicn,  the 
fiacrifice  she  was  making!  IIuw  much  she  was  to  stint  hci'scif — 
almost  to  suffering — that  her  boy  might  have  a  good  cducalion.  It 
is  sad  to  think — tears  fill  my  eyes  as  I  think— how  late  true  appre- 
ciation of  such  sacrifices  comes.  Alas!  how  often,  iis  in  my  case, 
not  adequ.ately — if  ever  adequately — until  the  beloved  motlior,  who 
made  them,  has  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  their  manifestation. 

"Not  many  months  after  my  return  a  committee  came  into  town 
to  engage  a  master  for  a  seliool  in  a  district  of  the  adjoining  town, 
east  of  Keeno.  How  application  came  to  be  made  to  mc,  I  don' t 
know ;  but  I  presume  the  minister,  Mr.  Baratow,  was  consuUcd,  and 
he  probably  recommended  me, 

"I  hud,  I  think,  commenced  my  recitations  to  him,  and  he  knew 
the  straightened  circumstances  of  our  family. 

"At  any  rate,  I  was  engaged,  at  the  munificent  salary  of  eight 
dollars — it  may  bo,  six  or  seven — a  month,  and  board.  '^In  a  few 
days  I  was  conveyed  to  my  district,  and  established  as.bqarder  in  tho 
house  of  a  worthy  farmer.  I  was  very  kindly  treated  by  liim  and 
his  family.  They  gave  mo  a  comfortable  room,  and  plenty  of  :i|iples, 
nuts,  and  cider.  I  took  charge  of  the  school  with  some  aiiprchensioii, 
but  without  much  self- distrust.    There  was  tho  usual  numburof  boys 
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and  girls,  and  they  were  of  the  usual  ages.  They  were  disposed  to 
fun  more  than  to  study,  and,  I  am  afraid,  did  not  stand  in  sufficient 
awe  of  their  boy-master.  I  assumed  dignity,  and  tried  to  enforce 
order  and  attention  to  studies.  Occasionally,  I  punished  some  infrac- 
tion of  rules  with  the  instrument  all  New  England  schoolmasters 
use — the  ferule.  There  was  one  boy  older  than  myself,  and  stouter, 
who  took  more  liberties  than  the  rest.  I  admonished  and  reproved 
him  without  much  effect,  and,  I  fear,  in  no  very  suitable  way.  At 
last  ho  did  something  which  provoked  me  greatly,  and  I  gave  him 
a  pretty  severe  blow  with  the  ferule  on  his  head.  lie  subsided,  for 
the  time,  into  dogged  submission  ;  but,  doubtless,  complained  of  me 
to  his  parents.  The  next  day,  or  very  soon  after,  I  received  a  not« 
from  the  selectmen,  or  the  school  committee,  expressing  their  con- 
viction that  the  school  was  not  likely  to  be  useful  under  my  govern- 
ment, and  informing  me  that  my  services  would  not  be  required 
theretiller.     So  ended  my  first  attempt  at  school-keeping. 

"  1  went  home  a  little  crest-fallen,  and  resumed  my  recitations  to 
Mr.  Barstow." 

Certainly,  even  had  our  hero  been  of  sweeter,  smoother  disposi- 
tion, he  was  quite  too  young  to  teach,  when  to  teach  and  to  flog 
appeared  inseparable.  But,  we  shall  sec,  notwithstanding  the 
religiousness  and  careful  conscientiousness  of  Chase,  he  never  could 
command  so  happily  as  might  have  been  desired.  His  temper 
always  was  a  somewhat  moody  one,  and  he  was  always  prone  to 
Govern  with  a  big  G,  as  intimated  in  a  former  chapter.* 

"  Among  my  shadowy  reminiscences  of  the  winter,"  continues  our 
hero,  "are  Quentin  Durward — which  interested  me  immensely — a 
visit  to  my  sisters  from  my  Cornish  schoolmates.  Gratia  and  Betsey 
Marble,  now  grown  to  be  beautiful  girls  and  fine  singers,  who  de- 
lighted me  with  the  *  Star  of  Bethlehem/  and  various  songs,  grave 
or  funny;  Milton,  parts  of  which  I  memorized,  and  recited  to  my 
sister,  Abigial,  the  memory  of  some  of  the  lines,  especially  of  the 

description  of ,  faithful  among  the  faithless,  remained  with 

me  ever  afler. 

"  Toward  spring  it  was  determined  that  I  should  go  to  Ro3'alton, 
in  Vermont,  where  my  former  instructor,  Mr.  Sprague,  was  preceptor 
of  the  academy. 

"  It  must  have  been  early  in  1824,  perhaps  in  February  or  March, 
that  1  went  to  Royalton,  and  was  received  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Dcn- 
ison,  whose  wife  was  the  bishop's  sister  and  our  favorite  aunt.  The 
doctor  occupied  a  very  respectable  and  comfortable  mansion  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  village,  with  a  garden  on  the  northern  side, 
just  beyond  which  stood  the  Congregational  Church.  In  front  of 
the  house  was  the  road — the  main  village  street — across  which, 
situate   in   an   open   space   in   a   sort  of  public  square,  stood  the 

^  Chapter  II, 
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Academy.  Behind  the  Academy,  uud  akiftiiig  the  village,  from  north 
to  south,  or  DOrth-west  to  soutb-eust.  ran  the  tiitic,  c-leur,  sparkliog 
Strenm,  dulled  Whitewater  Hirer.  Eehiiid  the  house  rose  the  hills, 
among  which  a  peak,  called  the  pinnacle,  was  very  conspicuous,  and 
»  fevorito  resort  of  the  boys  tiud  girla  who  attended  the  Academy. 
Among  the  girls  there  was  one — born  somewhere  South — gentle, 
pretty,  and  intelligent,  who  quite  won  my  heart.  Walks  with  her, 
flometimefl  to  the  top  of  tlie  pmnacle,  whence  I  guarded  her  descent 
with  Holicitous  care;  visits  to  the  house  of  some  neighboring  tViend, 
Taried  by  a  row  in  a  skiff  in  the  Whitewater,  were  my  chief  out-door 

Eleaaure.  In-doors,  I  learned  to  play  chess  with  my  cousin,  Jo 
>eniaoD,  who,  for  awhile,  was  at  home  ft-om  college — the  University 
of  Vermont — for  vacation.  It  has  since  been  in  my  power  to  make 
one  of  his  sous  Collector  of  How  Orleans.  Of  chess  I  waa  very  Ibnd, 
and  it  came  near  disturbing  my  progress  in  study.  But,  alter  all, 
etnd}'  was  my  chief  occupation.  I  wished  to  enter  the  junior  clssa 
at  Dartmouth  at  the  approaching  commencement,  and  was  obliged 
to  read  a  great  deal  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  scanty 
proficiency  at  Cincinnati  us  sophomore,  and  the  catalogue  require- 
ments for  a  junior  at  Dartmouth.  But  1  did  read  a  great  deal; 
rociting  to  Mr.  Sprague,  and  reading,  for  the  most  part,  during  read- 
ing; and  Ktudy  hours,  at  my  desk  in  the  common  study  and  recitation 
room.  I  did  not  read  thoroughly — nor  was  my  preceptor  very  well 
qmilified  to  criticise  my  recitations.  Ho  generally  took  what  I  gave 
him  as  I  gave  it,  and  let  It  pass.  How  much  I  have  since  regretted 
Uie  extremely  loose  way  in  which  all  my  education  went  on  !  There 
was  no  discipline,  and,  in  the  end,  of  course,  little  tboi-ooghuess  and 
little  accuracy." 

Here,  I  think,  self-accusation  is  a  little  too  severe.  While  I  have 
nothing  to  retract  of  what  has  been  said  in  other  cliapters,  as  to 
Chase '.s  never  liaving  been  ilistinf;iiif,lie(l  by  profundity,  It  swms  to 
me  lb(!  laiijiuage  just  qimteil  needs  reslniint.  To  say  that  Salmon 
Portland  Chase  bail  Httle  thonjnj;lincss  and  little  accuracy  as  a 
MtiiiUnt,  Is,  I  think,  to  say  too  much,  even  in  self-cen.su re. 

I  .sn|i|>i>se  it  was  at  Koyalton  tliiit  Chase  received  this  precious 
letter  from  his  eminently  worthy  niotlier : 

■■Kekne,  Auijmf,  14,  1824. 
'■  Dbau  Salmon:  I  received  your  kiii'l  letter  in  due  season.  At 
that  time  your  aunt  Dunbar  was  very  sick  ;  wu  were  doublliil  of  her 
r*.-c'.verv.  So  1  was  nurse  and  lii.use-kee|H>r.  and  1  have  hardlv  been 
.,ut  d.-lrs  since,  till  yesterday,  when  1  Ciillo<i  on  Mr.  I'nrker  and 
niaile  known  your  request.  1  did  not  sIk.w  him  yonr  letter,  but  loid 
him  '/'"ir  intciition  of  fprii'liiut  uiiotlur  yrcr  in  stmlyiiKj  bffon:  you  en- 
Urol  nAliW,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  oblige  yon  in  if  he  thought 
loi.-'ifteni  with  j-.iur  properly  and  what  1  could  do  for  you  in 
.l.iLher.  etc.  He  suiil  he  would  leave  it  lo  Mr.  Sjirague,  where  1  sup- 
I'ill  be  willing  to  Inive  it  end,  and  I  acquiesce.  I  sent  the 
iss  Blake  that  you  sent  for,  which  you  have  received  be- 
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fore  now,  I  expect.  SalmoD,  I  wish  you  to  be  more  particular  when 
you  write  to  rae  to  let  me  know  when  (?)  and  how  your  dear  sisters 
do  and  all  our  relations  are  in  Vermont.  I  oflen  think  of  them,  and 
wish  I  could  add  one  to  the  number  in  their  family  circles  and  in 
their  beautiful  church;  that  I  think  of  with  regret  that  I  am  placed 
so  far  from  the  comforts  I  should  enjoy  in  that  house.  Edward  has 
just  returned  from  Plainfield.  He  lefl  there  last  night,  after  five 
o'clock,  and  arrived  here  befbre  seven.  He  is  anxious  to  continue 
his  studies  there,  and  I  have  got  leave  for  him  one  quarter  more; 
and  if  he  continues  to  make  as  good  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Newell  thought 
him  to  be  when  I  was  there,  1  shall  try  hard  to  have  him  educated, 
that  being  all  that  your  dear  father  ever  expressed  a  desire  for  his  children, 
Mr.  Newell  told  me  that  he  was  what  they  called  a  driver,  as  good 
a  scholar  as  there  was  in  school ;  he  said,  was  he  his  own  son,  ho 
would  not  miss  having  him  educated  for  nothing,  and  I  would  he  trill- 
ing to  icash  or  scour  to  get  him  through.  I  feel  a  great  desire  to  have  you 
all  honor  the  name  of  your  ever-lamented  and  deceased  father.  I  wish 
you  to  send  down  to  Edward  all  the  Latin  books  that  you  do  n't  need, 
lie  wants  his  Latin  grammar.  He  might  have  done  with  it  by  this 
time,  if  you  had  been  willing  to  do  by  others  as  you  would  be  done 
by.  1)0  n't  think  because  a  book  is  mislaid,  you  can't  take  the  trou- 
ble to  look  for  it.  Remember  that  it  cost  money,  and  that  I  am  short 
of;  and  if  I  were  not,  I  should  wish  to  be  caroful  of  my  books. 
Dear  Salmon,  I  had  like  to  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Parker  thought 
you  had  better  engage  a  school  next  winter  in  season.  TJiat  would  help 
you  some.  Give  my  best  love  to  aunt  and  uncle  Donison,  and  to  sister 
Smith  and  family,  and  to  Alice,  and  to  all  near  and  dear  relations 
too  numerous  to  mention.  I  saw  a  gentleman  right  from  Ohio;  a 
Mr.  Davis,  who  is  in  Mr.  Jones'  store,  in   Salem.     He  told   me  that 

H was  well,  and  married  to  J.  King,  a  tine  young  la<ly  as  could 

be  produced  in  New  Hampshire — so  you  see  a  short  time  lias  made 
me  mother  of  a  tine  daughter.  I  told  Mr.  Davis  that  I  had  heard  so 
before,  but  did  not  believe  it,  because  he  had  not  written  to  me  to  let 
me  know  it  himself;  but  he  assured  me  it  was  true,  for  he  attended 

the  wedding  himself.     He   informs  me  that  A is  doing  well. 

Jfe  has  bought  him  a  farm,  and  works  on  it  like  a  hero.  He  is  justice 
of  peace  and  has  a  good  share  of  business  in  his  office  as  a  lawyer ; 
he  speaks  very  highly  of  him.  May  God  grant  that  he  may  be  a  good 
man,  and  that  will  be  great  to  me. 

"Salmon,  I  wish  you  to  write  to  me  good  long  letters  and  tell  me 
all  about  the  family,  for  every  branch  of  it  is  interesting  to  me. 
Send  your  letters  by  private  conveyance  to  save  postage.  My  bill  is 
nearly  ten  dollars,  and  that  would  help  pay  for  schooling.  Do  n't 
think  your  mother  is  growing  stingy  in  her  old  age.  Send  the 
books  to  uncle  Chase,  he  will  be  there  next  week. 

"  Your  affectionate  mother, 

"JANNETTE  CHASE." 

Surely,  surely,  if  the  so  often  quoted  and  so  seldom  deeply  studied 
words,  ex  pede  Hercnleviy  really  suggests  a  truth  that  has  wide  con- 
nection with  cognate  truth,  the  writer  of  that  letter  was  a  woman 
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of  good  family,  in  flie  best  sni^ij  of  that  expression.  I  would  say, 
that,  probably  tlie  Ralston  pedigree,  whereof,  alas!  we  know  too  lit- 
tle, was  essentially  as  noble  as  tin;  pedigree  of  Ithamar,'  the  husband 
of  the  woman  who  composed  the  just^uoted  letter. 

Salmon  Portland  Chase  was  eareflil  to  preserve  memorials  of  that 
devoted  mother,  that  devoted  wife.  He  saw  no  "rough  vulgarities" 
in  her  experiences,  in  iier  observatious,  in  her  modes  of  life.  He 
loved  and  prized  his  mother  wiiile  she  lived ;  he  loved  and  prized 
her  memory  when  she  was  dead.  He  was  a  man  of  the  tnie  stamp, 
a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education ;  such  a  man  as  always  loves 
his  mother,  and  acknowledges,  with  a  proud  gratitude,  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  woman  whose  relation  to  his  life  b^an  before  his  birth 
was  consummate. 

"The  great  event  of  my  stay  tit  Boyalton,"  wrote  Mr.  Chase  to 
Mr.  Trowbridge,  "was  th«  marriage  of  my  sister  Jaiio  to  Pr.  Skin- 
ner. Ai  the  same  time.  Gratia  Parkhnrst,  one  of  hor  friemJa,  was 
married  to  Dr.  Bloss.  Two  tino  girls  they  were,  and  tbuiv  lovers 
were  promising  young  men,  just  commencing  the  practice  of  their 
profcHHion.  Tlie  double  wedding  took  plase  in  the  little  Episcopal 
cbarch  at  Bethel,  whither  we  went  in  such  vehicles  as  tlie  country 
afforded ;  and  then  there  was  the  wedding  party  at  aunt  Di^nition's, 
and  the  fun  and  the  jollity,  and  the  rich  bappinesB  that  usuully  at- 
tend such  occasions.  My  t-oupin  Jo  and  I  officiated  as  waiters;  for 
servants  were  unknown,  and  help  was  scarce," 

Is  it  important  to  this  narrative  that  servants  were  unknown  and 
"help"  was  scarce  where  our  hero  took  his  earliest  impressions  and 
received  so  much  of  his  methodic  education? 

That  this  volume  is  no  silly  eulogy  has  been  quite  clearly  shown. 
There  is  no  impropriety  in  saying  that  the  reader  must  prepare  to 
find  our  hero's  head  a  little  turned  with  wealth  and  fashion— in  a 
word,  with  that  wliich  aills  itself  society  ;  and  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  tliat  where  he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  down  to 
the  years  of  manhood,  help  was  scarce  and  servants  were  unknown. 

'T  is  true,  it  were  but  wild  and  almost  savage  to  propose  tliwt  there 
should  be  no  servants  where 

"  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decaj." 

The  state  of  culture  and  the  state  of  ignorance,  the  state  of  the 
poor  and  the  state  of  the  rich,  defy  all  study  of  the  economic 
sciences  and  arte  to  find  a  remedy,  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
Aesthetic  culture  can  not  be  invoked  to  close  the  drawing-rooms 
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in  which  so  many  articles  of  mrtu  typify  the  educated  love  of  the 
fine  arts ;  nor  can  the  love  of  dress,  the  passion  for  the  rules  and 
the  observances  of  etiquette,  and  like  distinctions  of  that  which 
calls  itself  society,  be  expected  to  give  up,  at  present,  or  perhaps  at 
any  day,  however  distant,  the  dear  objects  of  their  adoration. 

While  we  have  those  objects  to  be  wor8hii)ed,  there  must  be  a 
servant  class,  a  master  class.  How  far  this  is  of  interest  to  the  elec- 
tive franchise — how  it  is  of  interest  to  other  matters  of  distinctively 
j)olitical  concern — I  do  not  here  attempt  to  indicate. 

We  must  now  prepare  to  go  with  Chase  to  Dartmouth  College. 

Secretary  Chase  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Trowbridge : 

"Then  came  the  day  I  was  to  go  to  Hanover  to  ])reHent  niyHolf  for 
examination  for  admisnion  as  Junior.  1  went  and  found  the  profes- 
sorH  much  engaged.  I  was  sent  from  one  to  another,  questioned  a 
little— luckily  for  me  with  no  great  severity — and  was  admitted. 
One  of  the  (juestionH  by  the  learned  profcHHor  of  mathematics  ainuHed 
me.  He  undertook  to  fathom  my  geographical  attainments,  and 
asked:  '  Where  do  the  Hottentots  live?'  I  was  tempted  to  answer, 
*  In  Hanover,'  but  j»rudenee  restrained  me. 

"After  the  commencement  I  went,  with  my  cousin  Jo,  to  Hurling- 
ton,  Vermont,  an<i  made  a  short  visit  to  my  aunt  l)urbin.  I  was 
greatly  delighted  by  the  place  and  its  beautiful  situation  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Champlain. 

"  Four  weeks  passed  in  rambles  and  visits,  and  I  returned  to  Han- 
over, and  became  junior  in  fact.  I  took  a  room  in  the  college  build- 
ing— having  Ibr  my  chum,  my  classmate  Jeremiah  Uussell,  afterward 
a  respectable  lawyer  in  Massachusetts.  While  rooming  in  the  col- 
lege 1  boarded,  for  the  greater  j>art  of  the  time,  in  club — that  is  to 
say,  a  number  of  the  students  organized  themselves  into  an  associa- 
tion ;  rented  a  room;  provided  food  and  attendance  through  a  com- 
mittee, and  assessed  the  ex])ense  on  the  association.  H'any  one  de- 
sired board  without  being  a  member  of  the  association,  ho  could 
have  it  on  paying  an  established  weekly  rate ;  and  there  were  a  num- 
ber who  did  so.     1  was  one. 

"During  the  winter  which  followed  my  first  term  I  again  attempted 
to  teach  a  New  P^ngland  District  School,  this  time  at  Heading,  wnero 
my  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Skinner,  was  established  in  ])ractice  as  a 
physician.  The  district  in  which  I  was  to  teach  was  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  village,  and  I  boarded  round  among  the  families.  The 
board,  I  believe,  was  not  set  up  to  the  lowest  bidder,  as  was,  and 
perhaps  is,  sometimes  done  in  New  P]ngland,  but  assigned  at  a  fixed 
rate  to  two  or  three  families  who  were  willing  to  take  the  *  master.' 
My  first  home  was  with  a  farmer  named  Townsend,  who  had  some 
very  smart  children  who  attended  the  school.  There  was  no  direct 
road  to  the  school -house  from  his  place,  and  we  usually  took  a  path 
across  lots  and  across  a  deej>  ravine.  Sometimes,  in  a  snow  storm  or 
after  one,  the  traveling  was  not  agreeable.  I  was  verj'  kindly 
treated. 
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"Mj-  chief  litorarj-  resourco  was  the  Mysteries,  and  which  fairlj 
made  my  hair  stand  on  end,' 

"From  this  house  I  went  to  Deacon  Somebody's,  where  I  had  nil 
the  comforts  they  could  give  me,  and  tiie  society  of  two  very  nice  oid 
maidens,  daaghters  of  the  deacon,  who,  wiln  his  wife,  was  well 
Btricken  in  years,  I  was  loo  young  to  appreciate  the  eharatter  of 
those  with  whom  I  was  thus  brought  in  contact;  but  I  am  sure 
they  were  honest,  good  people.  My  success  as  a  toac-her  was  not 
marked ;  but  there  waw  no  serioBS  complaint ;  and  wbon  I  closed  my 
term,  and,  with  the  earnings  of  tho  seven  or  eight  weeks'  teaching, 
went  back  to  college,  1  felt  that  I  had  really  acuomplisbed  something 
for  myself, 

"The  next  summer  an  event  occurred  which  turned  out  to  have 
more  connection  with  my  affairs  than  I  had  any  idea  of,  Tlie  ti'eas- 
tirop  of  the  college  was  a  reserved,  honest  man,  who  had,  soracbow. 
incurred  the  general  dislike  of  the  atudeuts.  So,  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  July,  they  gave  him  a  serenade  with  all  sorts  of  unmusical 
instruments,  when  he  ru^ihed  down  among  them  in  his  night  dross, 
with  a  gun,  or  some  other  weapon,  in  his  hand ;  but  the  baj's  stood 
their  ground,  and  be  was  obliged  to  retreat.  The  aH'air  made  a  good 
deal  ufnoise,  and  was  discussed  at  the  faculty  meetings,  but  nothing 
set-ions  came  of  it.  A  few  days  afterward  I  got  up  some  doggerel  on 
the  event,  which  I  nndenook  to  read  as  a  class  composition.  I  be- 
j^an  thus: 

"Dreadful  perils  tlu  environ 
The  man  Uial  meildlca  witli  cold  iroa; 
Thus  Bsilh  olii  Butler,  oDd  gaith  welL 


And  hair  poor  Tom  was  tcrrifled, 
'Tiviia  on  llic  day  . 

"'Stop.JaniorChaHe!' said  the  professor  of  rhetoric.  'Sit  down,  sir.' 
"  I  sat  down,  and  the  next  was  called  foi'  composition.  While  tho 
other  student'^  wore  reading,  my  piece  was  circulating  roun<!  tho 
class  and  gave  great  satisfaction.  When  the  coniiiositions  were  col- 
lected, I  did  not  band  mine  to  the  collector,  but  the  prol'i-Nnor  de- 
manded and  received  it.  I  expected  serious  consequences;  but  ihe 
facully.  before  whom  the  piece  was  produced,  doui)tless  regarded  it 
as  a  good  joke,  or,  at  most,  a  vcrj-  venial  offense.  I  beard  no  more 
of  it." 

At  this  point,  it  seems  well  to  introduce  another  most  cbar.iotcr- 
istic  and,  accordingly,  most  precious  Icltcr,  to  our  hero  from  his 
mother.     Here  is  a  transcript  of  that  invaluable  piece  of  indication  : 

"Kteue,  July  10,  1925. 
"Dear  Salmon:    I  received  your  letters  indue  season,  but  havo 
not  been  able  to  raise  the  money  you  sent  for  yet.     I  havo  received 

'I  hace  uol  been  able  to  make  out  tills  passage. 
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forty-five  dollars,  which  I  shall  send  by  Mr.  Stone.  I  have  paid 
none;  pay  him  yourself,  and  be  careful  to  take  receipts  for  any  money 
you  pay,  and  for  what.  Keep  a  memorandum  of  all  your  expenses. 
Mr.  Parker  thinks  yoUr  bill  high  for  this  year,  and  so  do  I ;  but  1 
expect  you  will  explain  it  when  we  meet  again,  if  it  should  please 
God  that  wo  should.  I  hear  you  have  left  your  boarding  place, 
which  you  did  not  inform  me  of  in  your  letter.  Mr.  S.  told  me  it 
cost  seven  shillings  for  board  and  washing,  last  quarter.  When  1 
last  saw  you,  I  understood  you  boarded  as  well  as  you  wished.  1 
am  sorry  you  did  not  give  me  information  of  your  change.  Salmon, 
if  there  is  any  odds  in  the  expenses,  even  sixpence  in  a  week  will 
make  twenty-six  shillings  in  a  year.  Salmon,  I  hear  you  say  what  a 
close  calculator  mother  nas  become;  but  it  is  my  dear  chilcfren  that 
makes  mo  parsimonious,  if  I  am  so.  I  ho|>e  never  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  stingy.  I  have  sent  fifty  dollars  to  Dr.  Skinner  to  pay 
Edward's  hill  there.  I  send  twenty  to  him  to-day  to  pay  for  his  last 
quarter.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Parker  to  borrow  the  other  twenty  for  you, 
and  shan't  seal  this  till  I  know  if  1  get  it.  I  have  seen  none  of  Mrs. 
H's.  famil}'  since  1  received  your  last  letter.  Lauretta  called  on  me 
after  I  arrived  in  Keene,  and  gave  her  mother's  love  to  me,  and  to 
urge  me  to  spend  several  days  with  them.  She  appeared  ha])py  and 
cheerful  as  usual.  I  have  not  forgotten  your  shirts.  I  hope,  if  my 
eyes  should  gain  as  they  now  do,  I  shall  be  able  to  sew  a  little  in 
three  or  four  weeks.     I  send  you  sixty  dollars. 

'*  Your  affectionate  mother, 

"Jannettp:  chase." 

Another  letter  of  this  series  is  not  dated ;  but  I  found  it  backed, 
"  My  Mother,  August,  1825."     It  reads  as  follows  : 

"My  Dear  Salmon:  I  received  your  kind  letter,  expressing  your 
disappointment  at  not  receiving  your  money  at  commencement, 
which  1  am  very  sorry  for.  I  made  particular  inquiry  if  there  was 
any  one  going  from  Keene,  and  could  find  none  till  I  heard  Mr. 
Parker  had  gone,  and  then  it  was  too  late.  But  you  must  learn  to 
put  up  with  such  little  disappointments,  as  at  that  time  I  should 
have  sent  but  forty,  that  being  the  sum  you  wished  when  here.  I 
shall  send  you  sixty  dollars  by  Mr.  Stone,  as  you  wish  me  to.  Dear 
Salmon,  you  must  cut  off  some  of  the  ten  thousand  things  and  bring 
them  down  to  hundreds.  I  know  you  make  a  good  use  of  what  I 
send  you ;  that  is,  I  have  full  confidence  in  you  ;  but  I  know  the  feel- 
ings of  my  dear  children  and  wish  not  to  cramp  them  ;  but  the  mty 
to  be  generous  is  to  be  prudent^  so  as  to  put  it  in  our  power  to  help  our 
felloxC'Creatures.  You  will  say,  mother  gives  me  line  upon  line,  pre- 
cept upon  precept;  she  will  learn  me  economy  if  she  can.  1  felt 
some  disappointed  not  to  see  you  in  Keene,  and  not  to  know  where 
you  spent  your  vacation,  nor  to  know  what  your  standing  in  college 
is.  You  should  be  more  particular ;  such  things  are  pleasing  to  a  mother. 
You  refer  me  to  Mr.  Stone  ;  but  it  is  you  i  shall  look  to  for  that  in- 
formation, unless  I  get  it  accidentally.  The  bed  that  you  have  sent 
for  I  have  not  sent,  as  I  think  it  would  be  cheaper  to  hire  one  than 
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to  send  it  for  the  time  yon  would  need  it;  but  if  you  can't  hire 
one,  you  must  agree  with  the  stageman  to  fetch  it  {<»•  some  certain 
price  fVoin  here  there,  for  I  have  no  one  to  do  it ;  and  they  take  the 
advantage  if  there  is  no  agreement.  Mr.  Stone  told  me  be  hired  his, 
so  if  you  should  send,  I  wish  you  to  send  an  open  Hue  by  the  stago- 
man  to  hand  me,  eo  that  I  may  send  it  this  week.  I  expect  to  leave 
Keeuu  next  week.  Mr.  Slone  had  engaged  a  school  in  Westmore- 
land iVif  four  months,  at  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  He  has  disen- 
gaged [sic}  to  lake  this  at  sixteen  dollars  ua  condition  he  procures 
another  to  take  that  I  mentioned  you.  He  said  you  might  tjvke  it. 
Yon  had  better  speak  to  him  about  it.  It  is  the  best  school  in  West- 
moreland. I  ehoald  like  to  have  you  take  this  school;  and  it  would 
be  more  convenient  for  me  to  see  to  your  clothes;  and  you  could 
study  there  as  well  as  at  Hanover ;  and  sixty  dollars  would  do  a  good 
deal  toward  clothing.  Perhaps  you  have  engaged  one;  if  so,  1  am. 
glad.  I  have  not  got  your  shirts  made  yet,  but  hope  to  have  them 
by  the  time.  I  hope  to  put  my  trust  in  God,  for  he  has  taken  vars 
of  us  yet;  and  what  »bail  we  render  to  that  good  God  for  all  the 
bleaaingB  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us.  We  ought  to 
go  to  our  knees  to  render  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  that  good 
being  for  hie  goodness  to  mo  and  my  dear  children.  Dear  Salmon, 
lot  not  your  studies,  friends,  and  acquaintances  keep  you  from  the 
love  of  God.  Remember  that  everj'  good  and  perfect  gift  comes 
from  God,  our  only  Savior  and  Redeemer.  Salmon,  go  to  him,  and 
praise  his  name  for  his  goodness  to  you  and  mine.  1  have  a  great 
many  things  to  say,  but  1  havo  not  time  now. 

"  From  your  afl'actionate  mother, 

"J ANNETTE   CHASE." 

At  Kvery  uilv&iioe,  one  fuUa  more  anJ  wore  iu  love  with  the  an- 
tecedents of  our  hero's  public  life.     Says  Trench  : 

-We  have  learned  lately  to  speak  of  men's  antecedents;  the 
phrase  is  newly  come  up;  and  it  is  common  to  say,  'If  we  would 
Know  what  a  man  really  now  is,  we  must  know  liis  antecedents,' 
that  is.  what  he  has  been  in  times  past." 

In  a  cerlain  sense,  indeed,  we  may  find  the  antecedents  of  a  man 
in  liirt  domestic  antecessor.^,  or  in  other  words,  his  ancestors.  In  a 
certain  sense,  the  antecedents  of  our  hero  partly  lived  and  breathed 
in  the  devoted  woman,  from  whose  pure  womb  he  i.esned,  and  from 
whi>sc  dear  lireasts  he  drew  the  precious  aliment  of  youngest  infancy. 
The  niort-  I  learn  of  Jannette  Chase,  onr  hero's  mother,  all  the 
more  dn  I  feel  certain  that  the  life  we  study  was,  indeed,  in  spite 
of  it-  defects  and  imperfections,  that  of  a  true  worthy. 

Chase  continues  to  narrate  as  follows  ; 

'■The  summer  of  ISS.'i  was  marked  for  me  by  another  incident, 
not  unimportant  in  a  boy's  life.     Some  difficulty  occurred  in  which 
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a  friend  of  mine,  George  Punchard,  a  warm-hearted,  generous  fellow 
— the  best  speaker,  though  by  no  means  the  best  scholar  in  our  class 
— became  involved.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  and  so  do 
not,  now,  even  remember  what  it  was.  But  I  took  Punchard's  part, 
warmly ;  both  because  he  was  my  friend,  and  because  I  thought  him 
unjustl}'  censured.  The  faculty  took  the  matter  up,  and  soon  we 
hoard  that  Punchard  was  suspended.  I  at  once  waited  on  the  presi- 
dent to  remonstrate.  He  received  me  kindly.  I  told  him  how  firmly 
I  was  convinced  that  Punchard  was  innocent  of  the  charge  against 
him.  He  intimated  that  the  faculty  was  the  proper  judges  of  that 
question,  and  had  decided  it.    I  said  : 

"'Then  I  desire  to  leave  the  college;  for  I  don't  wish  to  remain 
where  a  student  is  liable  to  such  injustice.' 

"  vHad  I  consulted  my  mother?' 

*' '  No ;  hut  I  wanted  leave  of  absence  that  I  might  do  so.' 

"'  You  can't  have  it,'  said  the  president. 

** '  Then,  sir,'  said  I,  very  respectfully,  *I  must  go  without  it.' 

'*  He  saw  my  <Ietermination,  and,  1  think,  reall}^  respected  the 
motives  which  prompted  it.  At  any  rate,  he  consented  to  the  leave, 
at  last.  And  Punchard  and  I  left  the  Plain,  as  the  site  of  the  insti- 
tution was  called,  together.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction  and  a 
sort  of  self-a])proval,  thait  I  took  my  seat  beside  him,  in  the  one- 
horse  chaise,  and  bid  good-bye  to  those  of  our  classmates  who  wit- 
nessed our  departure. 

"  We  went  to  Keeno,  whore  Punchard  lefl  me,  and  went  on  to 
Salem,  where  his  parents  resided.  My  mother  welcomed  me.  She 
did  not  approve  but  did  not  censure  harshly.  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  I  had  done  right  in  standing  b}^  my  frien<l  ;  but  I  was  soriy 
that  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  college.  Fortunately,  Punchard  8 
suspension  was  soon  ended — perhaps  shortened  by  the  faculty — and 
we  both  returned,  considering  ourselves  as  a  sort  of  small  heroes. 

"Nothing  else  of  much  interest  occurred.  Commencement  camo, 
and  five  Juniors  became  Seniors.  These  were  consitiered  as  invi- 
table  to  parties  and  competent  to  visit.  I  formed  some  agreeable 
acquaintances  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Capt.  Partridge's  military 
school  was  then  established  in  Norwich,  and  I  occasionally  went  over 
to  see  cadets  of  my  acquaintance — holding  in  highest  esteem,  among 
them,  Valentine  ll.  Horton,  who  now  enjoys  merited  honor  as  one 
of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Ohio." 

The  course  of  study  at  Dartmouth,  down  to  1823,  is  shown  in 
Farmer  &  Moore's  ITiMorical  Collectiorm}  I  suppose  it  was  the  same 
during  the  time  of  Chase.  Did  enlightened  views  of  method  shape 
that  course  of  study?  In  a  certain  sense,  one  might  almost  say 
that  vicious  method  has  more  virtue  than  a  total  want  of  method. 
Self-taught  men  waste  years  and  years  in  finding  out  the  method 
best  adapted  to  their  own  peculiar  needs  and  tastes. 

>  Vol.  I,  33. 
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That  Bishop  Chase  was  a  good  teacher,  I  can  not  believe.  No 
man  of  his  imperious  temper  ever  went  to  the  depths  of  any  sub- 
ject, ever  had  the  patience  necessary  to  conduct  the  studies  of  the 
young.  Unconsciously  and,  in  some  measure,  unintentionally, 
Bishop  Chase,  in  taking  Salmon  West  with  him,  and  in  so  soon 
giving  him  back  to  the  peculiar  physical  conditions  and  the  man- 
ners of  New  England,  finely  prepared  his  nephew  for  collegiate  life. 
But  I  have  found  no  traces  of  great  indebtedness  on  the  part  of 
Salmon  Portland  Chase  to  his  tyrannical  though  pious  uncle,  as  to 
the  direction  in  which  any  but  religious  preparation  for  the  great 
battle  of  relations  in  society  should  advance.  Indeed,  the  type  of 
piety  itself  in  Bishop  Chase  was  far  from  amiable.  Possibly,  the 
observation  of  it,  the  example  of  it,  did  more  real  harm  than  benefit 
to  his  oppressed,  at  one  time  almost  broken-spirited,  young  nephew. 

But  that  sojourn  in  Ohio,  and  that  going  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, I  conceive,  were  full  of  benefit  to  Chase's  future.  But  for 
that  return,  our  hero,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  would  not  have 
been  at  Dartmouth  as  a  student.  But  for  that,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  his  life  at  Washington,  as  teacher  and  as  student,  would  not 
have  constituted  part  of  his  fine  prepartion  for  a  permanent  abode 
in  and  near  the  Cincinnati  valley. 

Was  our  hero  a  good  student  while  at  Dartmouth  ?  I  have  in- 
timated ray  opinion  that  he  never  was  a  student  of  the  most  devoted, 
steady,  and  methodic  order.  Here  is  Professor  Cleveland^s  vahiahle 
testimony : 

^'  I  became  aequainted  with  Mr.  Chase  soon  after  he  entered  col- 
lege;  and  though  he  was  one  year  in  advance  of  me,  I  soon  formed 
nn  intimacy  with  him,  closer,  ])robably,  than  any  other,  not  exce])t- 
ing  even  the  members  ot  his  class." 

Is  it  not  strange  that  in  writing  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  even  so  luir- 
riedlv,  Mr.  Cleveland  should  have  been  forgotten  ?  I  am  able  to 
slate  that  Chief  Justice  Chase  had  a  very  high  regard  for  that  dis- 
tinguished, able  gentleman. 

The  professor  thus  proceeds  in  his  account  of  Chase  at  Dartmouth 
College : 

'Tiis  independence,  his  manl}'  bearing,  and  his  high  moral  ])rin- 
ciples  no  one  could  help  admii'ing  ;  and  fhmifjh  he  was  not  amhifioiis 
of  colleqe  rank,  and  did  not  study  to  attain  it.  yet  his  early  admission  into 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ^Society,  and  the  distijupfi.'^hed  jKirt  he  took  in  the 
commencement  exercises,  gave  ample  evidence  nf  his  high  scholastic  at- 
tainments.'' 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

CHA3E    AT    WASHINGTON — THE     WIRT     FAMILY — EXCURSIONS-^MAKINQ 

VERSES. 

"   4   FTER  commencement,"  continued  Secretary  Chase,  "  I  visited 

l\  my  sister,  Mrs.  Colby,  at  Hopkinton,  where  I  united  with  the 
-^^  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Chase. 
It  was  my  purpose  to  go  South  and  teach,  for  a  time,  and  then  pur- 
sue whatever  profession  might  appear  to  me  best.  I  had  not  relin- 
uished  the  idea  of  being  a  minister;  but  greatlv  doubted  whether 

had  any  right  to  assume  the  duties  of  so  sacred  an  office. 

"  Mr.  Chase  gave  me  a  number  of  letters  to  gentlemen  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  with  one  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilmer,  of  Swedesboro, 
New  Jersey,  and  one  to  a  clergyman  of  Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Allen,  I  think. 

*'  My  visit  to  Hopkinton  over,  I  went  to  Reading,  where  mv 
mother  was  staying  with  my  sister,  Mrs.  Skinner.  They  both  wel- 
comed me,  and  the  little  time  I  remained  in  New  England  was 
pasi^ed  with  them. 

*'  At  last  the  time  for  departure  came.  My  dear  mother  gave  me 
the  little  money  she  couUl  provide  rather  than  spare.  It  was  yet 
dark  when  I  rose  and  took  the  early  breakfast  provided  for  me,  and 
with  a  mother's  blessing,  and  a  sad  yet  hopeful  heart,  left  home  for 
the  world." 

That  sad  yet  hopeful  heart  was  justly  hopeful^  naturally  sad. 
That  mother's  blessing  was  bestowed  upon  a  worthy  son.  But  life, 
we  can  not  too  often  remind  ourselves,  is  but  a  battle.  Whether  it 
shall  ever  be  less  warlike  it  is  not  desirable  to  ask  ourselves  at 
present. 

Of  the  tenets  the  religious  faith  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase  pre- 
ferred, in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Amer- 
ica, this  volume  does  not  undertake  to  say  a  word.  In  another 
place,  some  sentences  are  given  ^  to  the  object  of  enabling  readers  to 
discern  the  type  of  our  hero's  fiiith,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
life  beyond  the  grave.     But  I  do  not  obtrude  my  own  religio\i8 


1  Post,  Conclusion. 
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views.  The  questioo  is  not  what  the  author  of  thia  volume  is,  but 
what  its  hero  was. 

At  prasent,  it  seems  quite  sufficient  to  declare,  that  my  own 
jadgment  of  the  life  we  study  is  that,  up  to  this  time,  it  deserves 
to  be  credited  witli  principles  of  true  religion  in  a  sense  of  deep  de- 
votion to  the  Godward. 

Deep  devotion  to  the  Godward  comprehends,  at  least  in  an  en- 
lightened Christian  spirit,  deep  devotion  to  the  Manward,  pure  and 
ardent  love  of  country,  and,  indeed,  the  best  relationship  to  all  good 
interests. 

Our  hero's  narrative  goes  on  as  follows : 

"  A  ehort  ride  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  brought  me  to  Windsor,  still 
before  day;  then  tlie  stage  cunio  along,  and  one  young  passenger  got 
in,  and  on  went  the  horses  again,  ^ain  1  was  climbing  the  Greon 
MoanUiins;  again  paascd  through  Albany,  turning  now,  howover, 
my  face  soulhward  instead  of  westward.  Down  the  Hudson  in  a 
Bteamer  to  New  York,  and  then  by  atagu  and  steamer  to  Phila- 
delphia. I  wish  I  could  recall  the  incidentH  on  the  journey,  but  they 
are  faded  from  memory.  Perhaps,  the  linos  will  reappear  as  here- 
aAer  I  look  back,  more  and  more,  as  is  the  wont  of  those  growing 
old,  through  the  misty  past  upon  events  long  gone  by. 

"At  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  house  of  (heEev.  Dr.  Alien,  I  found 
ny  uncle,  the  bishop,  who  had  returned  from  a  successnil  visit  to 
New'  England,  and  was  now  busily  engaged  in  building  up  Kenyon 
College.'  1  was  advised  to  go  to  Swedesboro  and  see  Mr.  Wilmi-r; 
and  to  Swcdesboro  I  went.  Mr.  Wilnier  was  very  kind,  and  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  such  a  si-hool  iis  I  contemplated  opi'Ticd 
in  bis  parish,  and  made  some  inquiry  to  iiffertaiti  if  scliolai's  could  be 
had.  The  result  was  unfavorable  loul  I  rclurneii  to  Philadelphia  and 
almost  immediately  set  oif  for  Baltimore,  I  luid  no  letters  to  Hiilti- 
raorc,  but  had  one  to  Dr.  Tyler, '     nt  Frederick  City 

"1  found  Dr.  Tyler  very  kind  and  very  willing  to  promote  my 
wislien.  but,  alus!  there  wa«  (bund  no  opening  for  tny  ntboot  in 
Frederick.     Ko  I  went  on  to  W.iRhitigton  by  tlio  direct  sljige  rosul. 

'■How  well  I  remember  the  eiiriiest  |)r!iyer  which  went  up  l'ri>m 
my  lieiirt  that  God  would  /,'ive  tiie  wwrli  to  do  and  wuecess  in 
<loing  it." 

If  the  answer  to  that  prayer  did  not  at  once  reveal  it.>;clf,  a.-^snr- 
edly  the  glory  that  the  life  which  breathed  that  prayer  was  to  win 
and  wear  at  Washington  was  very  great. 

The  narrative  of  Chnse  goes  on  iia  follows: 

"There  was  my  best  hope,  and  there  I  had  letters  to  the  liev.  Dr. 

1  S..  in  ihe  oripinnl.  -  In  Oliio  nl  r.nmtiier. 
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H«*iwley  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen.  Both  were  interested  in  mo,  but 
neither  could  help  me  much.  I  resolved,  however,  to  open  a  select 
school  for  boys,  and  so,  one  morning  in  January,  1827,  a  new  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  the  Xationnl  Intelligencer,  announcing  that  a 

Select  Classical  School  would  be  opened  in  the  city,  on  the day 

of ,  by  Salmon   P.  Chase.     At  this  time,  I  boarded  with   Mrs. 

Markland  on  the  Avenue,  whose  husband,  I  think,  was  a  clerk  under 
the  government.  My  room-mate  was  a  young  doctor — if  I  remember 
riirht,  a  Dane.  It  troubled  me  to  determine  whether  I  should  con- 
tinue  my  *  private  prayer'  openly  or  in  secret.  Duty  seemed  to 
require  the  open  manifestation  of  my  religious  faith,  and,  afler  some 
hesitation,  I  kneeled  by  a  chair,  the  first  night  we  passed  together, 
and  offered  my  private  worsiiip  to  our  F'ather  who  art  in  Ileaven. 
My  room-mate  did  not  exactly  sympathize  with  my  sentiments;  but 
i  think  he  respected  me  the  more  for  making  them  thus  quietly  but 
decidedly  known." 

No  doubt  of  that.  No  man  that  saw  such  a  man  as  Chase  in 
prayer  could  fail  to  respect  the  worshiper,  whatever  he  might  feel 
toward  the  worship. 

^'At  this  time,"  continues  Mr.  Chase,  "Mr.  Adams*  administration 
had  just  entered  on  its  second  year;  and  my  uncle  Dudley  was  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  and  a  su])p<)rter  of  Mr.  Aiianis.  He  had  been  an 
ardent  democrat  in  the  days  of  Madison,  and  liked  Mr.  Adams  bettor 
than  many  of  the  federalists  did.  These  last  never  quite  forgave  his 
8Uj)port  of  some  prominent  measures  of  Jefferson." 

Many  pages  in  which  I  tried  to  show  the  true  relation  of  the 
Adamses,  respectively,  to  Hamilton,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Jeffer- 
son, on  the  other,  I  have  felt  obliged  to  cancel,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  other  matter.  In  another  place,  however,'  I  have  triinl  to 
show  how  Salmon  Portland  Chase  himself  nmst  have  regarded 
Hamilton,  and  Jefferson,  and  the  two  Adamses.  Such  a  showing 
seems  a  proper  part  of  the  endeavor  of  this  book  to  bring  out  all  the 
most  important  sentiments  and  views  of  its  hero. 

*' I  was  not,"  continues  Chase,  "of  a  very  inquisitive  disposition, 
and,  though  glad  to  know  and  to  be  noticed  by  distinguished  men, 
never  went  out  of  my  way  to  know  or  to  be  known.  Would  it 
'lave  been  better  had  I  been  of  a  more  inquisitive,  more  pushing 
i-cmperament?  Certainly,  I  should  have  more  to  tell;  but  should  f, 
myself,  have  done  more  work?  I  am  not  sure.  Certainly,  now, 
looking  back  to  those  days  ;  seeing  what  oj)portunitie8  I  had  to  know 
•*o  much  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  land,  and  what  little  use  I  made 
of  them,  I  experience  a  very  lively  regret.  But  I  am  before  ray 
story. 


^  For  want  of  space  omitted. 
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"  I  remained  at  Mrs.  Markland's,  hoping  for  the  advent  of  pnpils 
for  the  Select  Classical  School ;  but,  for  many  days,  none  came.  My 
slender  means  were  well-nigh  exhausted ;  and  I  began  to  be  very 
much  concerned  about  my  prospects.  At  length,  a  Frenchman,  Mr. 
Sauveur  F.  Bonfils — ^I  think,  his  middle  initial  was  F— called  on  me, 
and  made  inquiries  in  reference  to  placing  his  young  son,  Columbus 
Bonfils,  under  my  charge.  He  was  so  far  satisfied  that  he  engaged 
to  send  him  to  me.  BLere  was  one  pupil — a  gleam  of  hope.  How 
gratified  I  was !  Now,  other  pupils  would  pour  in  !  My  school  would 
be  full,  and — ;  but,  alas!  day  after  day  went  by,  and  Columbus  Bon- 
fils  remained  the  only  name  on  my  list.  This  would  never  do.  I 
heard  of  clerkships,  and  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  one, 
and,  while  performing  its  duties,  to  pursue  the  study  of  a  profession. 
And  why  should  I  not  have  one?  My  uncle  was  a  Senator,  and  a 
supporter  of  the  administration.  Could  he  not  obtain  one  for  me? 
Certainly  he  could.  I  resolved  to  seek  him.  I  went  to  his  lodgings, 
told  him  my  story  ;  how  desperate  the  expectation  of  scholars  seemed  ; 
my  project  of  a  clerkship,  and — would  he  help  me?  His  reply  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten. 

"'Salmon,'  said  he,  *1  once  obtained  an  office  for  a  nephew  of 
mine,  and  he  was  ruined  by  it.  I  then  determined  never  to  ask  one 
for  another.  I  will  give  you  fifty  cents  to  buy  a  spade  with,  but  I 
will  not  help  to  get  you  a  clerkship.* 

"Such  was  the  substance,  if  not  the  language,  of  his  reply.  I  left 
him,  greatly  dissatisfied.  Did  it  follow  because  an  office  did  no  good 
to  my  cousin,  I  could  derive  no  good  from  one?  But  now  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  his  answer.  Had  I  become  a  clerk,  it  is  almost  certain  I 
would  have  remained  a  clerk,  or  should  have  been,  at  least,  disquali- 
fied by  clerk  habits  for  the  work  I  have  actually  done." 

Is  that  a  just  self-judgment?  I  think  not.  There  be  men  who, 
being  clerks,  must  never  hope  to  be  more  tlian  clerical .  Of  some 
men,  one  niav  sav  once  a  clerk  ahvavs  a  clerk.  lUit  not  of  sucli  a 
man  as  he  for  whom  the  Honorable  Dudley  Chase  was  unNviiiing  to 
ask  a  clerkship. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  our  hero  was  not  verv  rich  in 
uncles,  or  perliaps  I  ought  to  say,  in  uncleing.  In  other  words,  the 
article  of  uncle  distributed  to  him  l)y  Providence  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  very  precious,  if  we  go  beyond  the  fact  that  all 
his  uncles  gave  hi.m,  at  least  In  some  respects,  tlie  benefit  of  good 
example  and  the  reflected  lustre  of  conspicuousncss. 

The  IIonoral)le  Dudley  Chase  appears  to  have  been  a  rather  mod- 
est man — a  real  worthy.  The  Vermont  Reports  do  not,  however, 
indicate,  that  he  cared  much  for  legal  science,  or  for  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  law,  where  he  so  long  resided,  and  where  he  resided 
down  to  his  death-day.  Those  reports  do  not  enable  us  to  judge 
the  Honorable  Dudley  Chase's  judgments  on   the   bench.     Had   he 
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cared  sufficiently  for  jurisprudence  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
legal  system  in  Vermont,  would  he  not  have  made  reports  himself 
of  the  decisions  made  by  him  and  his  associates?  Perhaps  to  answer 
yes,  would  be  to  judge  but  rashly.  I  repeat,  this  uncle  of  our  hero 
seems  to  have  been  a  real  worthy,  modest,  and  retiring.  Many 
years  before  his  death  he  passed  in  complete  retirement  atRandolph, 
giving  most  of  his  attention  to  his  trees,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 

After  all,  he  only  meant,  perhaps,  to  make  full  trial  of  his  nephews' 
mettle  and  endurance. 

Thus  the  nephew  goes  on  with  his  narrative  to  Mr.  Trowbridge, 
introducing  a  quite  interesting  character  with  whom  I  wish  to  make 
the  reader  well  acquainted. 

"Not  long  after  this,  I  received  a  call  from  a  stranger,  who  an- 
nounced himself  as  Mr.  Plum  ley.  He  told  me  that  he  had  a  boys' 
school  and  also  a  girls'  school,  which  he  had  established  later,  and 
which  demanded  most  of  his  time.  He  could  not  give  the  attention 
to  the  boys  they  required,  and  consequently  the  attendance  was 
falling  off.  He  had  heard  of  me,  and  thought  I  could  take  the 
scholars  he  had  left  and  make  a  good  school ;  and  if  I  desired  to  do 
so  1  could.  I  accepted  his  proposition  with  delighted  gratitude, 
and,  a  few  days  after,  entered  on  my  duties  as  teacher." 

I  have  had  much  talk  with  Mr.  Plumley.  He  is  now  in  Wash- 
ington, a  friendly,  chatty,  good  old  gentleman.  His  memory  is  just 
in  the  condition  to  be  serviceable  as  to  the  time  referred  to  in  the 
narrative  just  quoted.  He  does  not  remember  the  occurrence  related 
as  we  have  just  seen  as  it  was  remembered  by  Secretary  Chase,  while 
writing  to  Mr.  Trowbidge. 

Mr.  Plumley,  on  the  second  of  May,  1873,  took  me  to  the  very 
spot  where,  according  to  his  recollection  (which  I  have  no  doubt,  is 
accurate),  he  6rst  met  Salmon  Portland  Chase.  At  that  sj)ot,  where 
Mr.  Plumley  was  at  work  "  gravelling,"  Mr.  Chase,  it  seems^ 
approached  him,  and  gave  Mr.  Plumley  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Hawley, a'^uainting  Mr.  Plumley  with  his  wish,  or  rather 
purpose,  as  it  provtnl,  to  get  up  a  school.  He  was  received  with 
kindness;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  brief  conversation  that  ensued^ 
was  told  in  a  friendly  manner,  that,  in  Mr.  Plumley's  opinion,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  up  a  school  such  as  he  contemplated. 

"  Sir,*'  said  our  hero,  courteously,  yet  almost  curtly,  "  I  thank  you 
for  your  interest  in  my  welfare,  but  I  am  determined  to  have  a 
school.     Grood  morning ! " 
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"With  these  words,  young  Chase  began  to  move  off;  but  Mr. 
Plamley  called  him  back,  and  introduced  him  to  Mrs.  Plumley. 

"She,"  said  Mr.  Plumley  (who  is  very  faithful,  indeed,  to  her 
memory),  "  she,  sir,  discerned  the  man  at  once." 

And  the  talk  that  followed  led  to  the  arrangement  already  shown. 

I  told  the  Chief  Justice  how  the  anecdote  was  related  by  Mr, 
Plumley  (who  was  then  79  years  of  age).  The  Chief  Justice  still 
did  not  remember  the  facts  as  Mr.  Plumley  remembered  them ;  but 
he  agreed  with  me,  that  the  recollection  of  the  older  gentleman  was 
prolirMv  correct. 

In  the  last-quoted  letter  Secretary  Chase  said  to  Mr.  Trowbridge : 

"  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  when,  thirty-four  years  afterward, 
I  had  become  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  was  in  my  power  to  offer, 
unsolicited,  to  this  worthy  man,  who,  with  his  excellent  wife,  was 
then  living  in  New  York,  in  straightened  circumstances,  a  respect- 
able position,  in  that  city,  which  he  now  fills  CTeditably." 

In  the  same  interesting  document,  we  have  the  statement : 

"There  were  ten  or  twelve  boys  left  in  Mr.  Plumley 's  school,  who, 
with  my  one  engaged  pupil,  Columbus  Bonfils,  formed  my  first 
charge. 

"1  continued  in  charge  of  this  school  nearly  three  years,  com- 
mencing in  February,  1827,  and  closing  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  1829. 
Among  my  boys  wore  a  number  of  the  sons  of  leading  men — of  Mr. 
Clay,  3/r.  Wirfj  Mr.  Southard,  Gen.  Bernard.  There  was  one  lad 
whom  1  re<^arded  as  the  most  ])roniisin<i;  of  the  school,  hut,  unfor- 
tunately, he  heeanie,  al'tor  he  left  school,  a  clerk,  and  1  found  him  a 
clerk,  in  the  Treasury  Department,  when  1  took  charge  of  it."* 

Chase  goes  forward  in  this  fashion  : 

"I  became  slightly  acquainted  with  quite  a  number  of  ])rominent 
characters.  Too  diffident  to  push  myself  into  notice — ])ossil)ly, 
perhaps,  too  proud  to  ask  for  recognition,  and  prefeiTini;  to  wait  for 
it — too    indifferent    also — a  more  serious  fault — to  what  transpired 

J  There  it  is  again  !     Not  just 

"Still  harping  on  my  daughter," 
hut  still  harping  on  that  notion  about  clerkships.     One  can  almost  fancy  that  old 
clerk  making  a  slight  change  in  the  sad-fated  Barnwell's  warning,  so  that  it  shall 

have  the  tenor : 

Be  warned,  ye  3'ouths!  who  see  my  sad  despair; 

Avoid  all  clerkships,  false  as  they  are  fair! 
4.nd,  after  all,  the  harping  and  the  warning  may  not  be  far  "out  of  it." 
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around  me  to  take  much  pains  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  histories 
and  men  of  the  hour — too  much  inclined  to  spend  what  little  time  I 
could  command  in  the  society  of  one  or  another  small  circle  of  young 
lady  friends — I  made  much  too  little  of  the  advantages  which  a  resi- 
dence in  Washington  at  that  period  afforded.  I  was  poor  but  sensi- 
tive—a young  teacher,  needing  to  be  taught  and  guided  myself." 

And  was  he  not  very  soon  to  be  well  taught,  to  be  well  guided? 
Was  he  not  to  have  AVilliani  Wirt  for  his  preceptor  in  the  law,  and 
for  his  elder  friend  in  every  respect,  his  model  in  all  grand  and  beau- 
tiful particulars? 

The  life  of  Wirt  by  Kennedy  is  quite  unworthy,  equally  of  hero 
and  of  author.  How  it  may  have  happened  to  be  so,  I  have  hinted 
in  other  connections.*  But  the  fact  that  is  entirely  certain  is,  that 
though,  like  all  the  works  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  writer's  life  of  Wirt 
is  admirable  as  to  style  and  diction,  it  almost  fails  to  tell  the  interest- 
ing story  and  portray  the  yet  more  interesting  character  of  Wirt  as 
might  have  been  expe<*ted. 

William  Wirt  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  that  ever 
lived.  His  real  story  was  romantic,  full  of  incident,  rich  in  the 
choicest  matter  of  biography. 

I  talked  the  other  evening  with  Mrs.  Admiral  Goldsborough,  the 
sole  surviving  daughter  of  that  genial,  tasteful  family.  She  had 
been,  to  the  last,  one  of  the  dearest  friends  of  him  whose  life  is  here 
related.  She  will  pardon  me  for  telling  my  dear  reader  (in  the 
strictest  confidence  of  course,)  that  she  thus  accounted  for  the  com- 
parative in  frequency  of  her  meetings  with  the  Chief  Justice: 

*'Wo  women,  you  know,"  explained  the  genial  old  lady,  "can  not 
seek  you  men,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  wish  to  see  you.  The 
Chief  Justice  was,  indeed,  the  best  friend  I  over  had,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  that  term,  in  which  we  distinguish  a  friend  from  a  relative ; 
but  he  was  busy,  and  when  not  busy,  occupied  with  visits ;  I  could 
not  seek  him,  and  he  could  seldom  visit  me ;  and  so  we  met  less  oflen 
than  would  have  been  pleasant  to  us  both.  But  we  never  met  with- 
out renewing  the  old  friendship,  which  sprang  up  between  us  when 
he  taught  ni}'  brothers  in  school,  and  was  taught  by  my  dear  father 
out  of  school." 

This  is,  I  am  quite  sure,  though  not  the  very  language  used  by 
Mrs.  Goldsborough,  language  very  like  that  used  by  her,  on  the 
occasion  just  referred  to. 

Chase  relates  as  follows : 
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"  I  became  a  member  of  St,  John's  Church  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Hawlev,  and  for  a  long  while  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
School.  The  euperin tendency  was  offered  me,  but  I  shrank  from 
accepting  it.  Another  church  was  formed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
H.  V.  D.  Johns,  with  whom  I  formed  an  acquaintance  that  became 
a  friendship  ending  only  with  liis  death. 

"To  this  church  I  frequently  went  with  the  daughters  of  Mr. 
Wirt, of  whom  two,  Elizabeth  and  Catheriue,  were  then  just  coming 
into  womanhood,  ricli  in  the  accompliehmentB  of  thorough  educji- 
tion,  completed  by  t lie  influence  and  exaiupleof  an  admiraole  father 
and  admirable  mother.  1  wi«h  thut  my  meamry  wus  perfect  enough 
to  enable  me  to  describe  this  most  delightful  family;  but  were  I 
to  attempt  it  I  should  fttil.  Mr.  Wirt  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  and  one  of  llie  comnletest  gentlemen  of  his  time  ;  and 
among  women  Mrs.  Wirt  had  few  equals.  How  gracefully  and  with 
what  sweet  manners  she  presided  in  that  happy  household  I  cau 
never  forget.  I  recall  her  presence  now,  but  how  indistinctly,  as 
she  stood  with  me  om:  evening  under  the  clusters  of  the  muUfffora 
which  clambered  all  over  the  garden  portico  of  the  house,  and 
pointed  out  to  me  [Iil-  starw.  There  is  a  faint  memory  of  a  swfet 
voice,  asweet  but  noble  countenance,  a  little  pale  ;  dark  hair ;  clear, 
gentle,  thoughtful,  earnest  eyes,  not  without  some  sparkle  of  play- 
fulness.    That  is  all. 

"  How  many  happy  hours  have  I  spent  in  that  house.  It  is  now 
devoted  to  some  of  the  uses  of  this  war,  and  the  family  is  ail  scat- 
tered. Two  of  the  three  boys  are  yet  living— the  other  dead — and 
all  the  girls  except  one  noble  and  patriotic  woman,  gone  with  their 
father  and  mother  to  make,  I  hope,  a  family  in  Heaven." 

Let  me  .supjjiement  this  letter  with  one  written  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Adiiiinil  (":<ildftboroni,'h,  in  1873,  in  aiil  of  a  piece  entitled,  "  Aifius 
Wid ;  II.  Story,"  which,  i^siiing  out  of  jn'eparation  for  the  prost-'iit 
work,  apiicai-eil  in  the  (JapUal,  a(  Washington,  editwl  by  ]>oim 
Piatt. 

Mr.-i.  Goldsboroiigh  had  leanietl  from  nic  tliat,  when  I  began 
that  piece,  I  was  unaware  tliat  any  survivor  of  the  Wirt  family 
rwideil  hi-re;  hut  lliat  I  hud  kiiriieil  from  mv  friend,  Mrs.  Thur- 
.  Goi.lsl>orough,  liad  her  home  in  Washington. 
h1    us    we    arc    about    to  see,  also  contained  the 


[■ard  that,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  Agnes  was 

1.  Goidslioi-i.ugh  itHclf  imliratcs  sufiiciuntly  the 
letter.  Tliut  answer,  wliich,  as  aln-itdy  inti- 
lurniitted  to  devote  to  the  present  service,  is  in 
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"  Mrs.  Admiral  Goldsborough  has  received  Mr.  Warden's  note. 
She  feels  that  she  ought  to  enlighten  Mr.  Warden  with  regard  to 
the  impression  he  has  received  that  Mr.  Chase  was  ever  engaged  to 
her  sister,  Agnes  Wirt.  There  was  never  even  an  affaire  du  cceur 
between  them.  Mr.  Chase  was  a  student  of  law  with  my  father, 
William  Wirt,  and  was  highly  api)reciatod  by  him  and  every  mem- 
ber of  his  family.  We  all  thought  him  full  of  talent  and  (Icstined 
to  become  a  distinguished  man.  He  was  to  us  a  family  friend,  to 
whom  we  were  all  warmly  attached — on  account  of  his  personal 
merits — and  he  recipr(K*ated  this  friendship.  Mr.  Wardtm  asks  me 
to  give  him  a  description  of  my  *  amiable,  admirable  mother's  per- 
son, which  is  not  ciescribed  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  book,  and  a  like 
description  of  my  sister  Agnes — with  an  indication  of  lier  course  of 
school  education,  etc'  There  is  no  more  delicate  task  to  be  per- 
formed than  for  one  member  of  a  family  to  attempt  a  des<*ription 
of  the  personal  appearance  and  traits  of  character  of  any  other 
member  of  the  family  circle.  You  sec?  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  not 
attempted  it — although  he  was  perscmallv  well  accjuainted  with 
them  both — and  esteemed  them  highly.  Nor  did  my  father  in  his 
beautiful  memoir  of  Agnes  Wirt  enter  into  a  minute  account  of 
her  features  and  form.  She  died  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  years 
— while  still  engaged  in  her  studies — as  a  school  girl.  Her  features 
and  form  were  synnnetrieal — but  tin?  glory  of  her  i\irA)  was  lier  eyes 
— of  large  full  hazel — beaming  with  soul  and  intelligence. 


(( ( 


Her  look  upon  your  sight 


Broke  with  the  lambent  purity  of  planetary  lights 
And  an  inteUectual  glory,  like  a  light  within  a  vase, 
Lit  every  line  with  beauty  of  her  intellectual  face.' 

"  There  was  an  effulgence— a  spiritual  loveliness — a  beaming  forth 
of  the  soul  which  was  like  a  sort  of  heavenlv  radianc(j  she<l  around 
her.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  in  h(»r  nature  and  a  soul  full  of  love 
to  all  around  her — which  found  expression  in  the  most  can»ssing 
and  endearing  ways  and  manners — and  won  all  hearts.  An  almost 
supernatural  brightness,  seemed  like  a  halo  to  surround  her  and  to 
shadow  forth  the  celestial  world  to  which  she  was  soon  to  Ix;  call(»d 
and  destined  to  be  an  inhabitant.  God  seemed  to  have  set  his  s(.»al 
upon  her  as  his  own!  She  had  great  beauty  of  countenance  and 
expression,  and  an  intellectual  j)lay  of  features  which  was  delight- 
ful to  behold.  Some  persons  are  best  described  by  painting- 
others  by  f)oetry — because  a  painting  rarely  ever  gives  the  living 
expression  of  the  countenance.  It  is  better  suited  to  the  inanimate 
but  regularly  faultless  style  of  beauty — which  makes  ////'  pirture. 
Poetry  seizes  uptm  the  expression  and  character  of  the  face  and 
form,  and  conveys  the  spirit udle.  I  have  not  in  my  possession  any 
thing  showing  the  course  of  study  recommended  to  her  by  my 
father.  I  have  some  letters  to  myself  u}>on  this  subject,  which, 
perhaps,  may  some  day  see  the  light — for  the  benefit  of  others — 
who  may  wish  direction  in  the  pathway  of  learning.  Of  my  mother. 
I  will  say  that  she  commanded  the  esteem,  and  admiration,  ana 
loving  devotion  of  my  dear  father's  heart  all  her  life — and  was 
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worthy  of  it!  She  was  a  woiiKin  of  dignified,  ele^rant  inannuria,  and 
great  refinement;  handsome  and  very  impre^ive  in  her  presence. 
As  to  her  person,  she  hat)  lino  dark  eyes  and  regular  features,  and 
a  great  deal  of  intellectual  beauty  in  the  shape  of  her  head  and  in 
the  play  of  eouiitenance— and  was  a  noble  looking  woman.  While 
ehe  graced  society  by  her  presence,  she  never  neglecti'd  a  domestic 
duty,  or  any  other  duty.  A  geiige  of  dvty,  and  a  performance  of  it 
was  one  of  her  most  striking  characteristics.  My  father  had  the 
greatest  respect  for  her  judgment,  and  always  referred  to  it.  H© 
trained  us  iill  to  love  ana  reverence  her,  and  constantly  referred  us 
to  her,  whenever  we  went  to  consult  with  or  attempt  to  sway  bim 
in  any  matter.  8he  was  one  of  those  blessed  women  whom  Solomon, 
in  his  Proverbs,  commends^'  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely 
trust  in  JitT.' " 

We  shall  see  much  more  of  the  Wirt  family.  At  present,  I  desire 
to  turn  attention  on  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  the  whole  work — a 
matter  with  which,  indeed,  as  with  all  the  Washington! an  life  of  our 
hero,  William  Wirt  and  his  delightful  family  will  appear  to  have 
been  much  connected,  but  which,  at  first,  may  seem  to  lose  sight  of 
them,  completely. 

"During  the  first  few  months  or  weeks  of  my  school -keeping," 
wrote  Secretary  Cbnse  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  "I  continued  to  board 
with  Hrs.  Markland  ;  but  soon  took  up  my  quarters  in  the  house 

of  Mrs.  '.on    Pennsylvania  Avenue,   north   side,    and   east 

of  ,'    Mrs.  was  a  good,  kind,  Christian  woman — a 

dress-maker  by  trade,  and  poor  in  this  world's  goods.  I  hiid  a  good 
room,'  and  was  qnilc  comfortably  provided  for.  What  1  paid  her 
helped  her  lo  pi-ovide. 

"I  was  obliged  to  read  a  good  deal  to  keep  ahead  of  my  scholars, 
for  my  college  opportunities  bad  not  been  well  improved  as  tlioy 
should  have  been.  I  had  relied  too  much  on  my  faculty  of  easy 
acquirement,  nnd  bad  given  far  \v»»  time  to  hiludy  than  was  neces- 
sary to  I  borough  D  CSS.  Besides  reailing  to  teach,  I  read  also  for  gen- 
eral information  and  amusement;  and  wrote  a  good  deal.  Being 
near-sighied,  I  was  obliged  to  bend  to  my  writing-paper  or  my  book. 
I  contracti'ii.  in  tills  way.  a  stoo)iing  liabil,  and,  idways  slender,  grew 
quite  thiii.  One  morning,  coming  down  to  breakfast,  and  slanding 
by  the  fi  re,  I  felt  a  sudden  faintness.  and  a  sort  of  inward  break,  as 
if  soinelliing  detached  itaelf  from  my  aide,  and  sank  down  within 
me.  For  a  moment.  I  was  quite  faint.  I  did  not  understand  tlio 
meaning  oi  what  I  felt,  but  was  afterward  informed  by  a  doetor 
that  an  adhesion  had  taken  place,  and,  fortunately  for  me,  been 

1  Nfrs.  Cook,  accarding  to  Mr.  Ptumley,  wlio  took  me  to  Iha  spot  on  Ibe  '2d  of 
May,  1873. 

2  180'J  H  Street,  according  to  Mr.  Plumley,  is  the  neit  house  east  of  that 
referrp.1  to. 

-i  Tbc  liouse  was  quite  small,  if  Mr.  Plumley  showed  ine  the  true  one. 
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broken.  I  only  felt  that  thenceforth  I  must  avoid  stooping,  and 
did.  I  had  my  table  and  writing-desk  arranged  so  as  to  compel  me 
to  sit  or  stand  erect.  I  continued  this  practice  many  years,  and  the 
habit  of  stooping  was  thoroughly  eradicated.  I  had  no  return  of  the 
sensations  which  alarmed  me." 

Perhaps,  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  occurrence  that  Mr.  Chase, 
in  his  days  of  finest  person,  port  and  presence,  carried  himself  with 
an  erectness,  with  a  certain  air  of  stateliness,  which,  to  some, 
seemed  pompousness  of  bearing,  if  those  terms  may  convey  the 
meaning  I  desire  to  signify. 

Mr.  Chase  continues: 

"I  remained  with  about  three  or  four  months,  perhaps, 

and  then   changed   my  lodgings  to  Mrs.  King's,  on  the  corner  of 

Street  and  .*     iter  house  still  stands  on  the  corner, 

but  it  seems  to  me  very  small  and  poor  now,  compared  with  the  im- 
pressions I  retain  of  it. 

**  About  this  time,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  Russian  gentleman, 
attached  to  the  Legation,  who  was  of  a  literary  turn.  Ho  translated 
several  books  into  English,  and  published  them.  Among  them 
I  remember  only  the  Journey  Round  viy  Room^  and  the  Leper  of 
Aost.  Ho  engaged  me  to  copy  his  manuscripts — I  wrote  quite  a 
legible  hand  then,*  and  to  correct  grammatical  and  idiomatic  inac- 
curacies. I  willingly  undertook  the  work,  partly  for  the  improve- 
ment I  expected  from  it  and  partly  for  the  pay.  When  I  had  writ- 
ten several  chapters,  that  neither  warranted  the  use  of  so  much  time 
as  I  devoted  to  the  work,  and  asked  larger  reward.  The  Count — ho 
was  called  so,  whether  with  or  without  right  I  know  not — would 
not  give  it  and  I  quit  copying  and  correcting  for  him.  He  found  no 
one  who  suited  him,  and  came  back  to  me  and  acceded  to  my  terms, 
which,  I  am  sure,  must  have  been  very  moderate.  The  Count  wrote 
and  I  copied  and  corrected  for  him  for  a  good  while.  How  long  I 
can't  tell.  The  Count  and  the  work  appear  in  memory  and  then  dis 
appear,  but  I  can  not  fix  the  time  during  which  they  remain." 

The   author    of  a   Journey   Round  my   Room  was    Xavier   de 
Maiestr^. 
Says  Chase: 

••*My  residence  at  Mrs.  King's  was,  on  the  whole,  quite  pleas- 
ant. She  was  a  thrifty,  careful,  excellent  old  lady,  and  ner  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Lovell,  and  Misses  Jane  and  Mary  Ann  King,  were  very 

estimable  persons.    They  were  quite  unlike  however.     Mrs.  L* 

was  handsome,  bright,  joyous,  while  the  two  Misses  King  were  sedate 


^  As  Mr.  Plumley  showed  me,  on  the  north-east  corner  of  ISth  and  G. 
^  Quite  fair   and    legible  indeed  —  a   handsome  style  of  writing,  as  his  diaries 
manifest. 
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and  reserved — almost  severe.     The  whole  family  were  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  attended  worship  where  Dr.  Gurley's  church 

now  stands,  at  the  corner  of .     TheJ^uilding  was  very  inferior 

to   that   which    now   occupies   its   place.     The   minister   was   Mr. 
Baker. 

"In  the  summer  I  was  the  only  boarder.  In  the  winter,  the 
rooms  on  the  second  floor — mine  was  in  the  rear — ^were  occupied  by 
members  of  Congress.  John  Leeks  Ken,  of  Maryland,  showed  me 
several  little  kindnesses,  chief  among  which,  in  my  esteem,  was  that 
of  franking  a  miniature  volume  of  poems  to  the  young  girl-friend 
who  had  been  my  schoolmate  at  Royalton." 

Was  not  the  heart  of  Secretary  Chase  in  the  right  location  when 
he  could  indulge  in  reminiscences  of  this  description?  More  and 
more  this  man's  characteristics  grow  upon  me  as  the  composition  of 
the  narrative  progresses.  How  it  is  with  others  I,  of  course,  can 
not  know ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  every  reader  ought  to  recognize 
the  real  beauty  of  our  hero's  inner  life,  at  the  time  when  the  words 
just  quoted  left  his  pen. 

The  narratives  goes  on  as  follows: 

"As  the  winter  of  1827-8  approached,  I  was  very  desirous  that  ray 
uncle,  the  Senator,  should  come  and  board  at  this  house;  but,  for 
him,  it  was  too  far  from  the  Capitol. 

"  My  board — a  yearly  boarder  with  a  small  room  and  indifferent 
accommodations— was  five  dollars  a  week.  Members  of  Congress 
had  to  pay  ten. 

"My  first  few  months  of  school-keeping  pave  me  some  money; 
and  with  the  impatience  which  the  bird  feels,  I  suppose,  to  return 
to  the  nost  from  the  first  fliofht,  I  availed  myself  of  it  to  re-visit 
New  EnL^hiud  durinii;  niv  first  vacation,  ^lost  of  mv  time  was 
sjKMit  with  my  mother,  at  Ilopkintou;  ))ut  I  also  made  a  Hying  visit 
to  mv  aunt,  wlio,  next  to  mv  dear  mother,  had  most  claim  on  mv 
lnv(\  at  Royalton.  Heturninfj,  I  took  charixe,  at  the  re<}uest  of 
Dr.  Sf'wall,  of  Washintrton,  whose  son  was  one  of  my  scliolars,  of 
liis  niree.  Miss  Kmeline  C.  Wel)ster,  then  a  young  lady  of  much 
beauty  and  intdliLi-ence,  and  escorted  her  to  Washington.  T  found 
h'T  at  Taunton,  with  her  uncle,  Judge  or  Doctor  Colby.  The  night 
I  staved  there  was  remarkable  for  a  brilliant  meteoric  display,  which 
I  was  vexed  to  be  told  of  the  next  morning,  because  no  one  had 
calU'(l  me  to  witness.  We  had  a  v(^ry  ])leasant  ])arty  in  carriages 
from  Taunton  to  Providence,  where  we  took  the  boat  from  New 
York. 

'•A  journey  to  Washington,  then,  took  about  three  days — one  to 
Providt'uce  and  New  York — anotber  to  Philadelphia  and  Paltimore, 
and  a  third  to  Washington. 

*'  At  P>altimor(%  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  Washington  monu- 
ment— then  rcciuitly  erected,  and  still  not  ({uite  finished,  as  to  its 
surroundings — aud  saw  P)altimore  l)elow  us. 

''There  was  nothing  special  to  mark  eighteen  months  that  fol 
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lowed.     I  kept  my  school,  and,  on  the  whole,  succeeded,  though  I 
was  not,  I  fear,  a  very  accurate  teacher." 

Then  follows  that  statement  about  Latin  prosody/  followed  by 
the  statement  that  Mr.  Wirt  once  wrote  that  he  should  remove  his 
boys;  and  the  narrative  proceeds  to  relate  as  follows:^ 

**  In  the  Huninier  of  1828,  Mr.  Wirt  and  some  of  his  daughters, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  ('aniplx'll,  now  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Albany,  made  a 
nortlHjrn  cixc^ursion,  visitinj^,  in  the  course  of  it,  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal. I  lonj^ed  to  accompany  them,  but  my  poverty  consented  to 
stay  b(?hind.  I  passed  the  summer  in  Wa.shington,  and  in  the  fall 
had  a  slif^ht  atUick  of  liilious  fever." 

Now,  let  me  invite  attention  to  the  contents  of  a  diary,  the  earli- 
est at  my  command — jHjrhap*^,  the  earliest  in  exi.stence.  Search  at 
Kd^ewo(Kl  -which,  when  the  hero  of  this  work  ceased  to  live,  was 
his  (!onnlry  wut — failed  to  find  an  earlier  one  that  was  undoubtedly 
on<?e  carefully  preserved.  The  day  Iwfore  he  left  Washington  for- 
ever, as  it  proved,  he  was  with  me  at  Edgewood.  Redirected  Cassy, 
his  liouHek(H»per,  to  assign  me  thert>  a  lodging  room,  to  be  used  by 
me  at  will,  while  engaged  in  my  biographic  work,  and  gave  me 
command  of  the  library.  I  expected  to  be  at  Edgewood  nearly 
every  night,  during  the  summer;  and  he  tlumght  that  I  might  find 
other  material  there,  espivially  in  a  place  he  indicated. 

Iltiw  it  has  occurred,  since  his  death,  that  I  could  not  resort  to 
Kdgewood,  is  anu)ng  the  things  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  considera- 
tion that  they  might  prove  very  interesting  to  the  public,  I  prefer 
not  to  speak  at  large  in  any  chapter  of  this  work.  But  somewhat 
more  1  must  say,  on  that  painful  subject,  ere  this  volume  closes. 

April  8,  1829,  was  marked  by  the  following  account: 

"To-day,  the  loveliest  mrt  of  Mr.  Wirt's  family  left  Washington 
for  Richmond.  They  hacl  constituted  almost  the  whole  of  my  soci- 
ety, and  their  absence  was  sensibly  felt.  For  the  cheerful  and 
agreeable  evenings  I  had  been  accustomed  tos|)end  in  their  society, 
1  couM  hope  for  no  equivalent  substitute.  To  regularly  recurring 
delight  1  can  only  l(H)k  that  general  gUxnn  shall  succeed.  For  in 
solitutle  who  van  hv  cheerful,  and  in  society,  the  recollection  of 
imst  enjoyment,  weakens  the  pleasure  of  the  present." 

The  entry  of  April  H  begins  as  follows : 


1  Ante. 
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"The  remainder  of  Mr.  Wirt's  family  left  Washington  to-day.  I 
rode  to  the  steamboat,  and  f-tiij'ed  with  them  until  ten  o'clock,  when 
I  took  a  sorrowful  leave,  and  returned  to  the  city." 

April  15'  lias  this  memorandum; 

"Called  at  Mr.  Wirt'e,  who  had  read  tome  a  letter  from  the  young 
ladies,  in  which  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  I  was  affectionately  re- 
membered." 

Next  we  have  this  entry : 

"April  16.  I  found  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  reading  passages 
which  I  used  to  admire  with  my  absent  friends.  Thns  sorrow  can 
beguile  itself  by  recalling  the  image  of  the  past  to  an  association 
with  the  present." 

Surely,  here  is  a  poetic  prose,  with  the  unaffected  language  of  a 
truly  genial,  loving  disposition. 
April  20  witnessed  this  record  of  reflection  and  emotion  : 

"To-day,  a  large  quantity  of  furniture  which  Mr.  Wirt  left  be- 
UdU.  van  exi)0scd  to  public  sale.  1  attended  lees  to  purchase  some 
articles  that  nad  belonged  to  him  than  to  pass  once  more  through 
the  liouse.  I  went  into  the  rooms  where  Elizabeth  had  peribrmed 
the  duties  of  the  toilet — where  she  had  spent  many  a  moment  elab- 
ur&ting  her  French  puffs  while  I  was  impatiently  awaiting  her  ap- 
tMniic«  below.  I  passed  into  Mr.  Wirt's  study,  which  hud  often  wil- 
BMMd  his  midnight  vigil ;  where  lie  had  invoked  Fume  and  nhe  had 
come  at  his  call;  where  he  had  disciplined  himself  for  the  strife,  and 
iii»de  nure  the  triumph  of  the  forum.  Could  those  walls  have 
spoken,  what  an  insiructivo  lesson  they  mitrht  have  told !  I  passed 
into  ilie  garden,  and  stole  a  few  flowers.     This  was  the  favorite  spot 

ol  Mrs    W .     She  delif,'lited  to  tend  the  flowers— to  watch  their 

bloiimiTijr — and  fjuard  Ihem  against  all  nocent  influences.  But  her 
"'*])  was  no  more  among  them.  She  was  tar  away.  ...  I  went 
liotiir." 

^Vhen  I  read  such  indications  of  our  hero's  inner  life,  and,  if  I 
■n^)"  so  express  myself,  his  inner  character,  I  own  myself  in  danger 
of  forgetting  how  imperions  he  often  showed  himself,  how  proud,  at 
limes,  even  how  vain  at  other  tinioa.  Jnst  now,  he  seems  all  spirit- 
ual loveliness — a  very  sweet,  yet  very  noble  spirit,  quite  incapable  of 
domineering;  thoroughly  in  love  with  all  the  sacred  objects  of  do- 
niwie  veneration  and  affection. 

Certainly,  he  loved  the  Wirts  with  deep  affection. 


'Tit  dare  nf  tlie  original,  evidertlybj  migtBke,  is  April  18. 
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In  the  entry  of  April  14,  1829,  part  of  which  is  elsewhere  given, 
are  these  eminently  thoughtful  words : 

"Mr.  Clay's  family  had  gone  before,  and  General  Porter's.  Few 
were  lefl  in  whom  I  felt  any  interest.  Strangers  will  succeed.  A 
new  Cabinet  will  fill,  or  rather  occupy,  the  places  of  the  old ;  but 
the  society  which  has  exisied  here  can  not  oe  renewed.  A  more 
savage  spirit  Weathes  in  the  administration,  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, distrust  has  come  in  place  of  confidence,  and  reserve  in- 
stead of  frankness.  Men  do  not  now  speak  their  sentiments  freely. 
The  spirit  of  cautious  jealousy  finds  it  a  way'  into  the  family  circle, 
and  restraint  is  visible  even  in  the  intercourse  of  the  fireside.  How 
long  will  these  things  be?" 

We  here  begin  to  see  the  growing  public  spirit  of  our  hero.  We 
begin  to  see  his  bias  as  a  politician. 

What  he  once  thought  of  painting  we  may  begin  to  see  in  this 
transcript  from  his  diary,  under  date  December  4,  1829 : 

"I  went  to  Baltimore  with  Mr.  King.  I  had  expected  my  fViend 
Swann  to  accompany  mo  on  this  visit,  but,  on  the  evening  before  I 
started,  I  received  letter  from  him,  stating  that  inevitable  duties  de- 
tained him  in  the  country  and  would  detain  him  there  until  after 
Christmas.  In  Mr.  King,  however,  I  had  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion, lie  is  a  painter  of  great  merit.  His  representations  of  still 
life,  are  said,  by  competent  judges,  to  equal  the  productions  of  the 
European  masters.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
indulge  his  own  taste,  or  to  apply  his  industry  to  that  department 
in  which  his  genius  eminently  qualifies  [him]  to  excel.  Artists 
must  live,  and  there  is  not  taste  enough  in  our  country,  or,  to  speak 
more  truly,  not  wealth  enough,  to  enable  any  one  to  bo  a  munifi- 
cent patron  of  arts.  Multitudes,  however,  have  enough  to  gratifjr 
vanity,  and  an  artist  speedily  finds  that  upon  gratified  vanity  his 
principal  dependence  must  be  placed.  In  order  to  live,  he  must 
paint  the  living,  and,  therefore,  [it]  is  that  almost  all  our  distin- 
guished painters  have  been  portrait  painters." 

Here  is  another  suggestive  extract : 

"  September  19.  Called  on  Farley  at  G.  T.  [Georgetown]  who 
showed  me  some  very  fine  engravings — ^among  otners  one  of  C»sar, 
sitting  in  a  chair  of  State.  This  is  the  finest  engraving  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  attitude  is  one  of  perfect  dignity.  The  arm  is  extended 
as  in  the  act  of  command.  The  very  fingers  seem  to  indicate  au- 
thority and  to  be  worthy  of  Casar.  The  face  is  full  of  haughty 
determination,  daring  genius,  and  lofly  ambition.  The  tout  «i- 
semble  is  a  worthy  representation  of  him  whose  nod  did  awe  the 
world.  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  with  Mr.  Farley,  conversing 
with  him   upon  foreign  scenes  and  men.     He  had  been  in  Italy, 


1  So  in  the  orij^naL 
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and  showed    ma  a  represeDtation    of  tl)e  Pi'irum  as  it  wan  and  ao 
it  is. 

"  The  orator,  io  former  timoB,  spoke  in  tlie  midst  of  iLo  most  glori- 
ona  mementoes.  The  trophies  of  tonquest  were  everywhere  around 
him.  The  temples  of  relijjion  were  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left. 
Tbo  S«iiiUe  House  was  near.  Ono  would  think  that  in  such  h  plaie, 
and  before  such  an  audience,  Htonos  might  bo  eloquent.  The  euene 
W  mneb  changed  now.  The  trophies  have  monldored  into  dust — 
temples  and  triumphal  arches  have  been  broken  down,  and  but  a 
few  Bolitary  columna,  or,  here  and  there,  naked  and  dilapidated  walla 
are  alone  standing.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  change.  Still 
more  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  change  which  has  passed  over 
the  Eternal  City  may  bo  but  a  prophecy  of  what  ia  coming  upon  ns 
when  virtue  has  decayed,  and  liccntiousnesB  and  anarchy  have 
etrack  upon  the  harp  of  lime  the  discordant  prelude  to  deBpotisin 
aad  ruin." 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  tbe  j&sthetic  indicalioiis  of  those  ex- 
tracts. That  the  mind  of  Chase  was  one  that  might  have  taken 
much  deeper  intercut  than  it,  in  point  of  fact,  did  take  in  the  art- 
aspects  of  the  Capitol,  wc  saw  in  earlier  chaptera.  Here  we  see  clear 
indications  that  in  1829,  our  bero  had,  in  fact,  attended  with  marked 
bterest  to  the  possible  effect  of  a  true  adorning  of  the  city  laid  out 
under  the  supervision  of  our  first  Chief  Magistrate.' 

Chase  could  hardly  have  been  indifferent  to  tbe  architecture  of 
tiie  Capitol  as  it  then  was,  or  to  its  sculpture.  He  could  hardly 
bave  been  insensible  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  great  people  to  have 


M  have  ihe  eJilion  for  1842  of  the  lillle  bonk,  entilled  ilorriaon't  Slrangtr'n 
Gtub  la  Ihf  ais  "/  Wailiinfflon.     Horp  is  nn  exrfict : 

■li  would  not  ilo  lo  omil,  in  n  ivork  nf  (liis  kinrl.  (lie  very  eleRiint  Exhibition 
fcrnnn  of  Mr.  Chnrlca  King,  nrtist.  These  room?,  I'ornprise.l  reifhin  a  TSry  tasteful 
UiMing.  are  <<i(tiiite<l  nil  Tnelfth  Street.  Mr.  King  hna  nhown  great  ta-<te  in  thccoa- 
nniciion  of  his  £ihihitinn  House,  and  in  the  manner  with  which  he  bas  decorated 
hiigrnunds. 

'■His  pilleriea  are  filled  with  many  fine  pifliires  by  himself,  and  doaerve  the  re- 

inf;>,  if  riinpmnn's  Studio.  This  distinguished 
mill  his  no  public  eihiliitinn  room,  hut  the  walls  of  his  Studio  are  ornamented 
^T  Hunt  nnhle  pictiirei>,  copied  liy  him  nhilc  in  Europe  fnmi  same  of  the  old 
pinlers.  His  easel,  generally,  isrieli  in  amaller  gems,  llic  fruits  of  his  finely  cul- 
li'tttd  tRsl«  and  exquisite  handling. 

'TlinmBH  Donghly,  tlic  landaeajie  painter,  has  a  Studio,  and  resides  also  in 
•wbington.  This  distinguished  painter,  like  Chapman,  has  no  room  of  ptihiic  and 
piling  eihihilion.  hut  a  aeries  of  greni  and  pnriienl  landscapes  ia  passing  under 
kiibroth.  During  Ihe  winter  season  numhera  of  artists,  botb  Kuropean  and  n«- 
■i't.  Ilofk  to  Washington,  and,  generally,  through  the  politeness  of  heads  of  com- 
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some  reflection  of  its  taste  in  architecture,  in  sculpture,  and  in 
painting,  i)erceptible  at  the  seat  of  government.  But  did  he  find 
the  public  buildings  obeying  the  laws  of  expression  indicated,  if 
you  please,  by  Ruskin  in  his  Stones  of  Venice?  Did  he  find  the 
statues  chiseled  by  the  hands  of  masters?  Did  he  deem  the  paint- 
ings fit  for  their  positions  in  our  public  structures? 

Even  if  he  did  not,  I  am  sure  that  he  was  not  a  carping  critic. 
He  was  never  such  a  critic  as  to  any  thing,  I  think.  We  talked 
about  that,  more  than  once.  We  may  well  suppose  that,  to  him, 
the  suggestions  of  the  works  of  art  he  viewed  at  Washington  were, 
on  the  whole,  agreeable  and  elevating. 

Is  the  nation  right  in  so  enriching  and  embellishing  the  Capital  ? 
According  to  Montesquieu,  it  was  in  the  public  structures  of  the  ancient 
Capital  of  the  Romans — a  city  badly  built  at  first,  without  order  and 


mittees,  obtain  a  committee  room  in  the  Capitol  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies 
or  profession 8. 

'*  There  are  several  other  artists  of  Washington,  portrait  and  landscape  painters, 
whose  names  as  yet  are  unknown  to  fame." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1842.  We  can  infer  from  the  statement  some- 
what as  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  years  1827,  1828,  1829,  and  1880. 

Ilow  was  it  in  those  years  as  to  sculpture?  Greenough's  group  was  not  as  yet 
eyen  designed.  His  Wtuhinffton  was  yet  farther  off — perhaps  not  quite  far  enough 
off,  but  quite  far  in  the  future.  Powers'  Franklin — a  great  work — a  work  that  m*y 
be  studied  in  all  moods — a  real  masterpiece — was  not  so  much  as  thought  of.  fiul 
why  extend  the  list  ?  The  Washington  of  those  years  was  by  no  means  the  Wash- 
ington of  this  day. 

The  work  just  cited  has  the  following  description: 

<^The  Capitol  of  the  United  States  is  situated  on  an  area  of  twenty-two  and  half 
acres — is  on  an  eminence,  whence  the  eye  runs  along  the  distant  shores  of  the 
Potomac,  the  green-clad  hills  of  Georgetown  heights,  and  the  umbrageous  shores  of 
the  Eastern  Branch.  Looking  from  its  terrace,  the  yision  is  refreshed  with  beauty, 
and  the  whole  yiew.  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  combines  a  panorama  of  grandeur, 
unsurpassed  by  any  location  in  the  country.  From  the  grounds  can  be  seen  the 
cities  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown,  the  former  lying  some  six  or  seyen  miles 
down  the  river,  and  the  latter  three  miles  distant  to  the  west. 

**The  exterior  of  this  edifice  presents  a  rusticated  basement  of  the  height  of  the 
first  story ;  the  two  other  stories  are  comprised  in  a  Corinthian  eleyatlon  of  pilM* 
ters  and  columns.  The  columns  are  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  compoee  a  portioo  9m 
the  eastern  fk*ont  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  extent,  the  eenter  of  whieh  it 
crowned  by  a  tympanum,  embellished  with  a  group  of  statuary,  the  eompoeitiaii  of 
the  venerable  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  the  execution  of  Persico  the  Italian. 

*^The  building  is  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of  stone,  and  eoyered  with  a  lolty 
dome  in  the  center,  and  a  flat  dome  on  each  wing.'* 

No  doubt)  the  frequent  seeing  of  this  basilica-like  bcdlding  hi^  a  UkJorMM  !•!*• 
tion  to  the  forming  character  of  our  hero. 
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without  Bymmetry,  having,  properly  speaking,  not  even  streots'  — 
that  tbo  greatiieaa  of  the  Roman  people  early  made  itself  apparent ' 
Vr'a§hingtoD,  however,  sometimes  seems  to  me  a  new  Pantheon,  wnr- 
shippiug,  an  demigods,  distinguished  men ;  not  always  even  iien^s. 
Do  we  show  our  greatness  in  this  hero-worship  ?  Do  we  show  our 
greatness  in  our  public  buildings'? 

Architecture,  sculpture,  painting  are  a  trio — may  not  one  say 
trimly  ? — of  most  valuable  teachers.  They  repeat  for  us  the  mystery 
of  trinity  in  unity  and  unity  in  trinity  at  Washington.  But  is  the 
school  in  which  they  are  instructors  worthy  of  its  objects? 

Under  date  January  30,  1829,  he  wrote: 

"Jan.  30,  [1S29].  Thisevening,  I  went  again  with  the  same  ladies' 
to  sec  the  Papyrotomia,  a  gallpry  of  cuttings  fwm  paper.  The 
young  proprietor,  a  youth  of  sixteen  years,  received  us,  and  exhib- 
ited tlie  results  of  his  ingenuity.  There  were  scenes  of  mountain 
and  glen  and  seduded  lake  so  ingenionsty  executed  as  to  have  the 
effect  of  the  finest  engraving.  There  were  proud  temples  and 
palaces,  and  scenes  of  the  domestic  fireside.  There  was  a  fair  form, 
Dending  gracefully  to  the  harp,  and  an  admiring  circle  gathered 
round.    The  scissors'  of  the  boy  had  donp  the  whole. 

"  lie  asked  if  he  should  talie  our  profiles.     Miss  C assented, 

Bud  it  was  done  with  surprising  rapidity.  He  took  mine,  also, 
Wcly  glancing  at  my  face,  and,  presto  1  the  work  was  done.  Of 
ODUrvc,  in  his  haste,  he  was  not  always  accurate,  but  his  speed  was 
applautled,  and  he  was  satisfied." 

Jfext  we  have : 

'■  .Ian.  31.  This  day,  I  rode  to  the  Pitpvrotomia  with  the  younger 
girls,  auJ  returned  rich  in  half  a.  dozen  Ijlack  jmifiles." 

How  was  it  with  liim  as  to  .sliidie.s  of  nature?  Did  lie  thoroughly 
apprec'iate  his  opportunities  in  that  bclialf?  Tlie  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  ha  environs  were  full  of  beauty  ;  did  he  act  as  though  he 
fell  the  local  wealth  of  grounds,  and  .streams,  and  skies?     Did  he 

'  "  1a  villt  n'avikiL  pus  mfnie  <lc  riiea,  ai  Inn  irnppclle  ilc  ce  iiom  la  continuatian 
du  c)i»niDs  qiij  y  aliaillUfBienL  Lea  maismia  <Ji»IhuI  places  snns  ordrc  el  trSa- 
[*ilt(e;  car  lea  lioinmeg,  knijoiirs  an  Iravnil  uu  •Hue  la  place  piiMirjuc,  nc  ee  lennient 
■in*  .haf  ]t,  maiaons."  ContiJ'rn/ioHt  «r,r  if*  ra.itr,  .If  bi  <lr.indt«r  dtr  Rommns  et  dr 
>"■  liffo.lrnr'.  chapilre  premier.  '■  Mnia  la  grandeur  dc  Uniiie  |iariit  bienlftt  dnns  tea 
"lifi(»  piiblica.  Lea  oiivragea  qui  ont  dnnni!.  tt  ;iiii  donniicnt  encore  niijourdliiii  In 
flu!  hsute  iJ^  de  aa  piiiasance,  ont  ,51c  fails  sotih  lea  voia.  Un  coniiiieiicail  dejil  i 
tfirltt  Yille  elernflle." 

■  Ibid. 

*  .Mis9.  E.  Wirt  and  Mias  E.  Cabell. 
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go  boating,  swimming,  fishing  ?  Were  the  banks  of  Rock  Crees 
often  visited  by  him  ? 

In  special  memory  of  him,  accompanied  by  the  two  boys  who 
went  with  me,  as  has  been  told,  in  that  pious  pilgrimage  to  Rock 
Creek  Church — which,  let  me  say,  took  that  name  from  the  parish^ 
and  was  not  near  the  stream — I  visited  the  splendid  scenery  of  Rock 
Creek,  on  a  day  most  favorable  to  that  exploration.  Picturesque 
beyond  all  intimation  arc  some  portions  of  that  scenery,  and  Theo- 
dore and  Charlie  were  decidedly  enthused  with  all  the  sights  and 
sounds  by  which  the  adventure  was  rewarded.  When  we  got  to  a 
good  place,  deep,  deep  in  the  woods  that  border  on  the  creek  in 
places,  we  were  moved  to  join  in  singing  first  the  Star  Spangled 
Bamwr,  and  then  Dixie,  If  our  musical  performance  was  not  grand 
in  the  one  case,  or  fine  in  the  other,  we  could  at  least  console  our- 
selves that  had  Chase  boen  with  us,  in  the  body,  as  we  fancied  that 
he  might  be  in  the  spirit,  he  would  have  accepted  our  intentions  in 
excuse  of  our  jHjrformancc — he,  who  was,  himself,  no  great  musician, 
but  was  equal  to  the  best  in  patriotic  fervor. 

Here  is  an  account  of  one  of  his  excursions.  It  is  taken  from  his 
diary,  page  53,  and  runs  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  February,  my  friend  Swanu  pn)j)Osed  an 
excursion  to  Morven,  his  residence,  invdr  Leesburg.  I  agreed,  and 
having  niado  the  necessiiry  preparations,  on  Monday  morning  we 
started  in  the  stage.  Our  companions  ys-vn^  a  young  officer  in  the 
army  and  his  beautiful  bride.  She  was  formerly  an  admired  belle, 
but  she  loved  and  she  married  contrary  to  the  wish  of  her  father. 
It  was  a  stolen  match,  and  the  old  gentleman  had  not  yet  forgiven 
from  the  heart.  I  could  not  help  pitying  her  as  I  saw  a  shade  of 
sadness  stealing  over  her  cheek,  and  a  starting  tear  dimming  her 
bright  eye.  There  was  besides  in  the  stage  a  man  with  singular 
vision.  He  could  see  wit  when  others  could  discern  nothing  but 
folly,  and  sense  when  others  only  iKjrceived  stupidity.  He  filled 
evidently  a  high  place  in  his  own  esteem,  and  doubtless  should  he 
hereafter  publish  a  s|)elling-book  he  will,  like  his  immortal  proto- 
type, dedicate  it  to  the  universe. 

"  After  riding  some  miles,  we  stoppf^d  at  a  little  house  by  the 
^oad  side,  much  like  those  which  a  New  England  farmer  would 
construct  for  the  accommodation  of  his  horses  and  pigs.  Here  we 
came  to  breakfast.  The  house  did  not  wear  a  very  inviting  aspect, 
but  as  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  judge  bv  the  outward  appearance,  I 
went  in.  The  breakfast  was  spread  in  the  first  room  I  entered. 
The  table  was  covered  with  ix>uUry,  and  bacon,  and  beef,  and  vege- 
tables. The  bar  was  in  close  proximity,  and  the  kitclien  at  no 
great  remove.  But  I  must  hurrv  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  At 
night  we  arrived  at  Leesburg,  and  had  a  comfortable  supper  at  Col. 
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Oaborn's  Hotel,  Here  we  passed  the  night.  Early  next  morning 
we  rose,  and,  mounting  the  horses  which  our  friends  had  provided 
for  uft,  rode  out  to  Morven,  a  distance  of  about  3  miles.  Our  arrival 
was  qaite  unexpected,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  kitchen 
until  a  fire  could  be  kindled  in  the  parlor  of  the  mansion.  Very 
eooti,  however,  every  thing  was  in  readiness.  A  cheerful  fire  was 
blazing  on  the  hearth  and  an  excellent  breakfast  spread  upon  the 
table.  We  were  not  disposed  to  keep  Lent,  and  the  good  things  dis- 
appeared before  us  like  the  chance  snow-fall  in  April.  After  break- 
feet  1  took  a  more  leisurely  survey  of  the  mansion  and  its  appurte- 
nances. Itissituateduixin  the  side  ofone  of  the  Oatochin  mountains; 
by  which  it  is  protected  from  the  north-west  winds.  A  beautiful 
valley  extends  below  far  to  the  south-east,  where  cultivated  fielda 
and  extensive  woodlands  form  a  variety  delightful  to  the  eye.  At  a 
small  distance  in  front  of  the  house  is  a  gartien,  a  lovely  sjmt  in  the 
season  of  dotvers,  as  Swann  told  me,  though  there  was  little  there 
now  to  attract  the  eye.  The  mansion  itself  is  composed  of  a  center 
building  and  two  wings,  which  are  united  by  a  narrow  structure  with 
B  colonnade  in  front  There  is  also  a  colonnade  or  rather  portico 
in  front  of  the  central  edifice.  In  the  rear  of  the  whole  are  two 
stout  buildings  for  the  overseer  and  house  servants.  Such  is  tlie 
house  and  such  are  the  grounds,  according  to  the  imprei^ions  I  now 
retain  of  a  visit  made  lust  month. 

'■  Alter  breiikfaat,  we  i\)de  to  Col.  Tutt's  to  see  Ihe  country  ladies, 
Her«  I  saw  a  very  iirelLy  and  ugreoable  g'wl  Hud  a  plain,  but  kind- 
hearted  old  lady.  We  chatled  about  an  liour  and  wont  home  for 
dinner.  AHer  dinner,  wo  rode  to  Kaspberry  Plain,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Hoffman.  Hero  I  saw  two  originals  in  tbe  shape  of  young  ladies. 
Two  agreeable,  intolh'gent  girls,  who  had  read  ninch,  thought  miieb, 
and,  perhaps,  talked  more.  They  made  subtle  distinctions  with  a 
skill  worthy  of  old  Aristotle,  and  syllogized  as  if  they  had  been 
edue:ite.l  in  the  school  of  Ihiiis  Seot.w  oi-  Tbijiiiiis  Aqniniis.  But  I 
<lo  n't  like  urj^'inin'iiliitivc  liidic:*,  Tlicy  Uiive  no  right  lo  encroueh 
iiri  our  ]irivili>i;fs.  And  in  h  (lol  SL-ltlod  by  griiv-lieaded  ]ireccTi|)tion 
that   till'    (n:is.iiliiif    is   ihe   moio  w(.rlLy  griii'ier,   and  lliiit  we  are 

in  the  world?  I  thought  1  Imd'twu  mure  ]iii/<es,  hut  mu-^t  breiik  oH 
abruptly." 

Here  is  another  Riiecimcn  <if  his  descriptive  powers  r 

■'December  26,  |IH2in,  Tlie  next  evening',  as'  I  was  going  homo 
hie,  I  .>bserved  a  briglil.  rc(]-enlur,-d  liglit  u))i)ti  llie  southern  sky, 
wliieh  S'Kjn  showed  me  tliat  tluTf  iiuist  he  a  jirodigioim  ciiriflagralion 
in  thai  <iiinrttT  <'f  the  city.  Every  thing  was  ]>i-rleetly  still.  No 
alarm  was  beard  in  the  streets,  uii<t  seiireely  a  soul  was  stirring. 
Tlie  alarm,  as  I  found  alU-rwnrds,  had  hi^en  already  given,  and  tlie 
ptO|)!e  liad  assenihled  in  great  numbers  at  tlie  seeiie  ot'aetioii.  Curi- 
ous to  witiie.'is  the  spectacle,  I  bent  my  steps  in  (he  direction  of  tlie 
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light.  I  soon  found  that  the  fire  was  more  distant  than  I  anticipated| 
but,  unwilling  to  return  until  I  had  accomplished  my  object,  1  still 
held  on,  and  my  perseverance  was  fully  rewarded.  A  large  sugar- 
refining  establishment  was  in  flames.  Large  quantities  of  combust- 
ible liquids  were  stowed  away  in  the  edifice,  which,  as  fast  as  the 
devouring  element  reached  them,  flashed  out  into  fearful  efl^ulgence. 
Thousands  were  gazing  on  the  sight.  Young  children,  old  men,  even 
women,  were  out.  The  engines  sent  upon  the  burning  pile  rivers 
of  water,  but  it  was  turned  to  vapor,  and  supplied  aliment  to  the 
flame.  One  side  of  the  building  now  fell  in,  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  the  fiery  element  leaped  madly  as  if  triumphing  in  its 
fall.  Hundreds  were  seen  in  the  lurid  [light]  moving  upon  the 
roofs  of  the  adjacent  buildings,  pouring  water,  spreading  blankets, 
ana  [using]  every  precaution  to  save  them.  Only  one  building  was 
consumed  beside  that  in  which  the  fire  originally  commenced. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  belles-letires  would  not  have  proved 
the  true  vocation  of  the  man  by  whom  that  bit  of  pen-painting  was 
com|)oscd.  One  sees,  I  think,  that  fire,  with  the  raging  flamed  and 
the  active  and  cautious,  yet  daring,  men  and  women  who  contended 
with  it  as  if  in  sheer  battle.  One  can  hear  the  tremendous  crash  of 
the  falling  side  of  the  fated  building. 

Here  is  a  transcript  from  the  same  diary : 

"  July  31,  [1829].  I  lefl  Washington  to-day  with  a  view  of  takincr 
a  long  journey  northward.  I  traveled  in  the  stage,  which  afforded 
me  many  opportunities  for  observation,  while  it  subjected  me  to 
some  inconveniences.  He  who  travels  in  the  stage  for  a  consider- 
able distance  with  the  same  companions,  may  see  a  miniature  of  this 
world.  Selfishness  is  constantly  ready  to  appropriate  the  most  com- 
fortable seats;  and  politeness  is  ready  to  sacrifice  its  own  ease  to  tho 
enjoyment  of  another.  Physical  strength  gives  its  possessor  a  supe- 
riority envied  by  the  vulgar,  and  wisdom,  an  unusual  inmate,  some- 
times vindicates  her  claim  to  a  deeper  homage.  I  confess  that  I 
saw  little  of  what  J  describe,  and  shall  here  describe  little  of  what 
I  saw.  It  would  [serve]  no  purpose  to  delineate  scenes  daily  pre- 
sented. It  is  enough  to  say  that,  afler  nine  hours'  riding  thro*  a 
boiling  sun,  we  were  set  down  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  principal 
hotels  in  Baltimore.  I  desired  to  be  shown  to  my  room,  and  to  be 
furnished  with  a  dinner.  The  room  I  found  to  be  far  from  neat,  and 
resolved  upon  a  change,  in  which  resolution  I  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Barrel,  who  had  stopped  at  the  same  hotel  and  had  changed  it  for 
Barnum's.  After  dinner,  I  followed  his  example,  and  soon  found 
myself  very  comfortably  situated. 

''After  conversing  with  Mr.  B.,  I  called  upon  my  old  friends,  the 
Wirts.  I  found  them  preparing  to  go  into  the  country,  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  ladies,  I  joined  the  party.  We  rode  to  Mrs.  Patterson's, 
who  has  a  lovely  country-seat  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  [A] 
fine  garden  lies  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  furnished  with  Dumber- 
less  varieties  of  plants  and  flowers.     A  declivity,  to  north,  descending 
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by  a  winding  patii,  brings  yoii  to  a  perennial  spring  of  water,  wliiuli 
gusbcs  out  of  {the]  ground,  and  wandorn  away  lo  niinglt)  its  pure 
waters  with  those  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  Bay  is  seen  from  the 
eastern  windows,  and  the  dim  outline  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Mar}'- 
land  is  traced  in  a  deeper  blue.  We  took  tea  with  Mrs.  P.,  and  ro- 
turued  to  the  city. 

"Mrs.  W.  asked  how  long  I  was  to  remain  in  town.  I  told  her 
a  day  or  two.  She  said  she  expected  to  have  been  consulted  in  my 
arrangements,  and  that  she  intended  to  demand  of  me  a  week  of  my 
time,  at  least.  We  found  Mr.  Wirt  standing  at  the  door,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  court  at  Annapolis.  The  girls  threw  them- 
aelvea  upon  his  neck,  and  seemed  transported  with  joy ;  tbey  seemed 
to  forget  that  they  were  in  the  most  public  street  of  the  city  until 
their  mother  reminded  them  of  it,  and  drew  them  into  the  houBe.  I 
Ml  them  to  their  enjoyment,  and  retnrned  to  the  hotel. 

"  The  next  day  it  ruined,  and  the  nest  I  went  early  to  the  house, 
but  Mr.  W.  had  gone.  The  clouds  still  threatened  rain,  but,  like 
many  other  menacers,  performed  nothing.  In  the  evening,  I  walked 
with  Elizabeth  and  the  younger  girls  into  Howard  Park,  where  th-o 
monument  stands.  1  thought  little  of  the  monument,  however,  or  of 
any  thing  but  the  noble  creature  at  my  side.  We  had  much  tnter- 
esliug  eonversation,  which  was  continued  till  we  returned  to  the 
house.  Then  the  younger  memborf  of  the  family  surrounded  mo. 
Rosa  and  Ellen  had  chairs  before  me  ;  Catherine  sat  by  my  side  ;  and 
little  Agnes,  a  lovely  girl  of  foartocn,  throw  herself  caressingly  on 
the  floor.  To  be  in  the  midst  of  sut.h  a  circle,  and  to  be  conscious 
that  I  shared  in  the  afFectiona  of  that  circle,  was  an  exquisite  delight. 
The  time,  however,  soon  came  that  I  must  return  to  the  hotel,  and  I 
parted  from  them  with  regret.  The  next  day  I  was  again  with  Ihem, 
and  again  I  passed  some  happy  moments. 

"  E.  showed  me  some  rings  she  had  received  fi-om  her  friends  at 
West  River.  The  motto  on  one  was,  ■  Pensez  a  moi ;'  on  another, 
'  £iiv  fiou  jo;  aya^a.'  I  dined  with  them  to-day.  and  aflcr  dinner 
departed,  having  prolonged  my  stay  to  the  last  moment  possible. 
'  Give  my  love  to  your  mother  and  sisters,'  said  Catherine,  as  I  left 
the  room.     '  And  mine,'  added  Elizuhetli,  but  I  did  not  — "  ' 

"  July  31,  [182fl].  I  left  Washington  to-day  with  a  view  of  taking 
a  long  journey  northward.  I  traveled  in  the  stage,  whieli  attiirtled 
me  many  opportunities  for  observation,  while  it  eubjectc'd  nie  to 

some  inconveniences 

"I  reached  the  boat  just  before  she  started.  I  found  my  friend 
Elliott  from  Washington  with  his  mother,  and  a  pretty  young  lady 
from  Washington,  on  board.  We  lia<l  not  got  out  of  the  Piitapsco 
upon  tlie  Chesajieake  before  the  sbiides  of  evening  patbcri'd  around 
U8.  And  a  glorious  evening  it  was.  The  dark  blue  waters  beneath 
and  the  magnificent  arch  above,  and,  between,  the  vessel  moving 
like  a  living  thing,  breathing  smoke  and  lire.  I  sat  upon  the  deck 
a  long  time,  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  scone,  and  conversing  with 
my  friend.     I  was  still  there,  gazing  with  unsiited  admiration  upon 

'  The  cbsracters  are  here  evidently  wrong,    Tliej  seem  to  be,  "  heciir."     Tho  word 
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the  heavens  and  the  water,  when  a  cry  thro'  the  vessel  roused  the 
sleepers  to  exchange  their  berths  in  the  cabin  for  seats  in  the  stage. 
We  had  arrived  at  French  Town. 

"Scarcely  were  we  in  the  stages  when  it  began  to  rain,  and  contin- 
ued without  intermission,  when  we  had  reached  the  other  boat,  until 
we  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  Here  I  immediately  took  a  hack  and 
rode  to  my  cousin,  Geo.  Ralston's,  to  transact  some  business  for  my 
mother.  He  was  not  at  home,  but  Mrs.  li.  supplied  his  place  as 
far  as  she  could,  and  I  returned  to  the  boat.  I  found  my  baggage, 
transferred  by  the  kind  attention  of  Elliott,  to  the  New  York  boat, 
which  was  just  ready  to  dej)art.  In  a  few  moments  we  were  rapidly 
ascending  the  Delaware,  and  in  a  few  miles  (?)  we  were  set  ashore 
at  a  place  a  few  miles  below  Trenton,  to  cross  the  land  to  New 
Brunswick.  Our  stage  was  small  and  ill-made;  our  horses  were 
mere  skeletons,  and  the  road  was  horribly  conditioned.  The  Jersey 
roads  are  certainly  the  worst  in  the  United  States. 

"  We  arrived  at  New  Brunswick,  as  might  be  expected,  after  the 
rest  (who  had  taken  the  other  route),  and  found  that  all  the  best 
rooms  in  the  tavern  had  been  engaged.  We  procured  beds,  how- 
ever, and  early  on  the  next  morning  we  left  New  Brunswick  for 
New  York,  where  we  arrived  before  noon.  I  called  upon  Mrs.  Bar- 
rell,  who  was  to  proceed  to  Boston  under  my  charge,  and  informed 
her  of  my  intention  to  leave  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Fulton.  She 
promised  to  be  at  the  wharf  in  season,  and  I  left  her  to  perambu- 
late Broadway  and  make  some  trifling  purchases.  Having  com- 
pleted them  to  my  satisfaction,  I  went  on  board.  Mrs.  B.  came 
soon,  and  we  left  the  City  of  Gotham. 

"  As  we  passed  along,  I  observed  a  wreck,  and  inquired  the  cause. 
I  was  informed  that  it  was  a  vessel  loaded  with  lime,  which  had 
sprung  a  leak.  The  water  came  in  contact  with  the  lime,  and 
spontaneous  combustion  was  the  result.  The  vessel  was  burned  to 
the  water's  edge. 

"  There  was  a  pair  of  runaway  lovers  on  board,  who  had  been  to 
New  York  to  be  married,  and  were  returning  to  Providence.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  rake  and  she  seemed  to  be  an  idiot,  and  so  I  took 
little  notice  of  them." 

Another  case  of  spontaneous  combustion,  one  might  think.  What 
a  combination  for  a  nuptial  partnership  !  An  idiot  at  home,  a  rake 
abroad  !  But  what  may  interest  for  a  moment  is  the  statement 
that,  throughout  life,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
love  of  chastity  marked  Chase's  life  and  beautified  his  character, 
though  every  body  well  acquainted  with  him  supposed  the  sexual 
feeling  to  be  very  strong  in  him. 

"  It  was  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when  we  left  New  York.  Night 
overtook  [us]  when  we  had  gone  about  forty  miles,  and  I  sought  my 
cabin.  The  next  morning  we  were  at  anchor.  A  thick  fog  envel- 
oped every  thing,  and  the  captain  was  afraid  to  proceed  lest  he 
might  run  upon  rocks,  which  are  frequent  in  this  part  of  the  sound. 
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In  this  pleasant  situation  wo  remained  aoinc  hours,  when  the  fog 
lifted  itself  a  little  and  the  cajttain  gave  orders  to  move. 

"We  held  a  political  meeting  in  the  fog,  and  nominated  Henry 
Clay  for  president,  with  great  unanimity-" 

Hure  is  an  indication  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  must  be  i-ecurred 
to ;  ami  I  trust  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  attentive 
reader. 

Chase  proceeds  as  foUowe : 

"Toward  evening  we  met  the  Ben  Franklin,  from  Providence. 
She  passed  us  as  if  on  wings. 

"The  next  morning  we  arrived  at  Prowidenee,  and  took  carriages 
for  Boston.  I  had  been  indisposed  all  the  prc'cedin^  day,  and  was 
now  so  ill  thiit  I  could  hardly  git.  However.  I  patiently  endured 
until  we  reached  the  Northern  Athens,  where  I  left  my  charge  with 
her  father,  Judge  Ward,  and  hastened  myself  to  the  hotel  and  to 
my  room.  Here  I  sent  for  a  physician,  who  fame  and  prescribed 
medicine,  which  I  did  not  take,  and  gave  me  some  advice  which  I 
did  not  follow.  On  the  contrary,  debilitated  as  I  was,  I  took  the 
stjifCe,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  arrived  at  Concord,  New 
Hamiwbire." 

Here  is  the  Chase  will  for  you ! 

"  Here  my  friend  Sparhaftfk  called  to  see  nie,  and  stayed  with  me 
all  ni^ht.  I  rode  with  him  to  Hopbinton,  where  my  mother  resides. 
Here  1  remained  sick  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  of  course  did  not 
deliver  my  master's  oration. 

"  As  soim  as  J  was  able  to  travel  I  set  out  on  my  return,  Roing 
down  to  runciird  in  the  evening'  and  spending  the  night  with  my 
friiiLil  Sparliawk,  and  priRvudliii,'  to  Andover  the  next  day. 

'■  My  old  classiiiiiti',  \\'urd,  was  my  .-itafro  companion,  and  we  had 
a  [ilca^anl  ride  tnirether,  talkiiij:  nuicli  of  the  ]K'rsons  and  seenes  of 
hv-i;nu(-  tiiiit-s.  Wlieii  arrived  with  him  ut  Andovcr,  I  walked  with 
li'inL  to  file  Theolofri.^al  Iii>^tituti.ai.  where  I  saw  rinu  or  two  of  my 
old  ela-^smatf's  and  friends^.  Onr'  of  them  was  going  lo  Sulem,  anil 
I  airrei'd  to  aerompanv  him.  I  I'ound  a  nm^t  wirdial  roeu))tion  in 
hit;' family,  .some  of  ivlioni  were  persuiially  known  to  me  before,  and 
I  sjH'nt  a  dav  with  them,  goin^'  lait,  hmvever,  in  the  meantime,  to 
Ipswieh  t.i  see  my  sister,  there  at  sehuol." 

In  another  place  is  given  his  aeeount  of  his  going  to  Boston, 
thence  to  New  York,  tlienee  t()  I'hilailelpliia,  thence  to  Bultiinorc, 
where  he  vi.siled  the  Wirts.     Tlie  diary  jiroceed.s; 

"The  next  morning  I  (juitted  liidtiniore,  most  unwillingly,  for 
ft'ashiiigtcin,  where  I  ariived  about  luHin,  and  found  all  my  friends 
Well  and  apparently  very  glad  Ut  see  me  onee  more  among 
them."' 
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Let  US  now  go  back  a  little.  Here  are  two  entries,  as  to  which  I 
can  not  aid  the  reader's  conjectures : 

"Feb.  5,  [1829].    I  have  for  some  time  lived  in  a  dream,  from 
which  I  was  partially  awakened  to-day. 
"  March  30.     Almost  awakened  from  my  dream." 

What  was  that  dream  ?  No  doubt,  essentially,  ^twas  "  love's 
young  dream  "  in  some  new  fashion.  More  than  that  one  can  not 
even  fancy,  safely. 

Chase  apparently  took  not  a  little  pleasure  in  an  innocent  flirta- 
tion.    Here  is  an  attractive  indication  : 

"  April  7.  *  You  must  write  a  few  lines  in  my  album  to  remind 
me  of  you  when  far  away/  said  Elizabeth  Cabell  to  me,  this  even- 
ing. Elizabeth  is  a  pretty  young  lady  of  eighteen.  She  was  born 
and  educated,  I  believe,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  but  one  would 
suppose  that  such  a  bloom  could  be  oestowed  only  by  the  breath  of 
the  mountain  breeze.  She  is  singularly  sensible  and  intelligent, 
but  timid  as  a  fawn. 

"  *  My  lyre  is  broken,  Miss  Elizabeth,'  I  replied. 

"  *  Repair  it  then,'  said  she,  *  for  you  shall  contribute  something 
to  my  treasury  of  friendship's  offerings.' 

"*Well,  I  will  try,'  and  went  home,  and,  before  going  to  bed, 
wrote  a  few  lines.     The  following  are  near  the  conclusion : 

"'Fain  would  I  bind  my  memory  to  aU 
The  glorious  things  of  heaven,  the  beautiful 
Creations  of  the  earth,  and  teach  the  breeze 
To  whisper  of  my  name,  that  I  might  be 
The  absent  unforgotten.' 


}  It 


Who  does  not  remember  with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  shame  the 
"halcyon"  days  when  he  wrote  album  verses?  When  acrostics 
went  on  bravely  till  they  came  to  the  strange  name  of  Emeline  or 
Emmeline  Jane  Smith  or  Dorcas  Aspasia  Sinks  ? 

Our  hero  was  a  very  human  man  !  Here  is  another  indication  in 
the  same  direction : 

"Jan.  29,  [1829].  This  evening  I  attended  a  concert  with  Miss 
E.  W.  and  Miss  E.  C.  The  music  was  fine ;  the  songs,  especially 
one  by  Mr.  Pearman,  were  sufficient  to  take  the  prisoned  soul  and 
lap  it  in  Elysium.  It  was  full  of  deep  and  touching  pathos,  and 
voice  and  manner  were  admirably  ada])ted  to  the  sentiment.  Mrs. 
Feron,  who  assisted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearman,  sang  several  solos,  but 
there  was  too  much  art  and  too  little  nature  in  her  manner.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  resort  to  a  foreign  land  for  singing, 
when  we  have  those  at  home  who  can  vie  with  the  best  of  the  foreign 
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Tocalists.    Music  is  aa  uniTereal  language,  and  all  men  hare  been 
tanght  the  alphabet ;  so  it  may  be  well  that  we  should  adopt  foreign 
aire,  but  let  us  sing  such  words  as  our  own  poete  furnish,  and 
with  the  organs  which  nature  has  given  us.     When  we  returned,  ■ 
Mr.  Swann  occupied  the  vacant  seat  in  the  carriage." 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  1829,  we  have  this  entry  : 

"  This  day  I  rode  to  the  Papyrotomia  with  thi-  youngur  girls,  and 
returned  rich  in  half  a  dozen  black  protiles.  Mr.  Win  wns  indis- 
posed, and  I  sat  some  time  in  his  chamber,  conversing  on  various 
topics,  but  principally  upon  the  future  i-ouree  tbat  it  hscame  me  to 
pursue  and  upon  the  choice  of  a  place  of  residence.  In  the  evening 
the  young  ladies  claimed  precedence  ovir  ihciv  father,  and  demanded 
ray  attention  to  the  song  and  the  piano." 

Kennedy  records  that  Mr.  Wirt  himself  "had  a  great  fondness 
for  music  and  no  small  proficiency  in  it ; "  that,  indeed,  "  be  often 
amused  himself  with  writing  down  tunes  from  his  memory,  and, 
perhaps,  composing  in  a  small  way  ;"  and  that,  "  this  taste  induced 
him  to  cultivate  the  musical  talent  of  his  children;"  who  all,  it 
seems,  "excelled  in  the  art." 

"Many  friends,"  adds  Kennedy,'  "in  Washington  and  Baltimore 
will  remember  the  pleasant  family  concerts  which  the  group  around 
Mr.  Wirt's  fireside  was  accustomed  to  supply.  During  tliat  period 
when  the  cholera  detained  him  and  his  household  at  Berkeley 
Springs — in  August  and  September,  1832 — those  who  were  there 
with  liim  can  not  forget  the  well-arranged  little  musicsil  parties  of 
Ihi'  fveiiitiir.  in  wliicU  he  luid  his  children  were  the  only  perrurmers." 

ruder  dutf  fteplembcr  29,  1829,  C'hiise  wrote: 

'•■Jlusit-.  heiivenly  maid.'  occasioned  ns  a  little  trouble  to-day. 
One  or  llie  buanlers  was  so  fond  of  his  instrument,  tlint  be  greatly 
annovid  ;i  neii,'bbor  who  was  disj.oseil  to  study.  Neither  would 
yiciii"  iiTid  as  most  of  the  hoarders  (the  Goths!]  took  part  with  the 
studcni.  till-  votary  of  Haydn  was  compelled  to  take  his  fluto,  French 
liurn,  ftiiircoiet,  violin,  and  viulincello  and  find  other  quarters." 

Two  day.-!  afterward  the  s:ime  jK}n  set  down  the  following  account : 

"Oct.  1.  Called  to-day  on  the  banished  Or])heus,  and  found  him 
very  comfortaldy  situated  in  the  third  story,  whence  he  had  a  very 
fine  prospeet  of  the  windings  of  the  Potomac,  His  table  was  covered 
with  musical  instruments  anil  papers,  and  he  was  himself  studying 
am&thctnalienl  theory  of  musical  sounds.'' 

'  Ufe  of  Tfirf,  Vol.  II,  377,  379. 
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Now  let  US  look  at  another  entry  in  which  music  is  more  than 
mentioned : 

"  I  spent  the  evening  of  the  day  I  arrived  in  Baltimore  at  Mr. 
Sehroedcr's.  I  had  become  acquainted  with  this  family  in  Wash- 
ington, and  wished  to  continue  the  acquaintance.  The  evening  passed 
pleasantly.  Conversation  and  music  mingled  their  charms.  The 
conversation  was  interesting  and  the  music  sweet — very  sweet.  Miss 
S.  plays  and  sings  delightfully.  Her  favorite  instrument  is  the 
guitar,  and  it  is  mine,  too ;  for  it  is  associated  with  many  pleasant 
remembrances.  I  lefl  at  a  late  hour,  intending  and  promising  to  call 
again  ;  but,  from  circumstances,  was  obliged  to  leave  Baltimore  with- 
out doing  so." 

So  much  for  music.  How  about  the  cognate  theme  of  poetry? 
Here  is  a  sample  of  our  hero's  dalliance  with  one  of  the  muses  in 
February,  1830,  not  long  before  he  went  to  Cincinnati  to  reside. 
The  diary  of  the  23d  of  that  month  contains  this  record : 

"  To-day,  I  wrote  for  a  young  friend  the  following  verses  : 

When  Mary  bids,  once  more  the  lyre, 

Long  hushed,  I  wake  again, 
Nor  ask  the  Nine  to  aid  my  lay, 

For  Mary  wills  the  strain. 

"Dull  lyre  I  why  trembleth  erery  string 

With  emulous  desir^ 
To  tell,  with  sweeter  tones,  the  flame 

That  Mary^s  charms  inspire  7 

"To  tell  of  all  her  witching  grace, 

Iler  winning  8mile,  her  beaming  eye, 
Her  radiant,  mind-illumined  face, 

Her  Toice  of  melody  ? 

"  Not  now  the  time — not  thine  the  power 

Such  notes  as  these  to  swell; 
Ah  I  no ;  for  sadness  claims  the  hour — 

Thou  canst  but  breathe.  Farewell  1 " 

In  another  page  of  the  same  diary  appears  the  following  piece  of 
rhyme : 

A  Wish.— To  M.  G.  M. 

"  His  loTe  be  thine  who  is  all  truth, 

AU  nobleness,  all  mind ; 
The  ardors  of  whose  generoos  Yontli 

By  Tiriue  are  refined* 
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"  Be,  of  tbe  nobleat  and  the  but 

The  beat  and  nobleat,  he ; 
And,  Bumming  in  one  word  the  reat, 

Kij  h«  be  worthjr  theel " 

Tlic  date  of  this  effusion  seems  to  have  beeo  Februaiy  ' 
when  tlie  writer  still  remained  at  Washington. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

WASHINGTON  IN  1827,  1828,  1829,  and  1830. 

THE    diary  I  have  so    often   quoted  gives,  as  we  have  partly 
seen  already,  quite  an  interesting  view  of  life  at  Washington 
in  1827,  1828,  1829,  and  1830. 
Here  is  a  suggestive  entry: 

"Jan.  1,[1829].  This  levee  differed  in  nothing  from  the  one  which 
1  described  elsewhere,  excepting  that  I  was  somewhat  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  crowd.  The  lady  who  leaned  upon  my  arm  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  room,  and  I  shone  a  little  by  reflected 
light.  She  was  elegantly  attired  in  a  Scottish  dress  of  the  most  taste- 
ful description,  and  well  did  her  accomplished  manner  become  her 
graceful  array.  The  time,  however,  passed  rather  heavily  off,  as  I  was 
in  charge  of  one  who  attracted  too  many  to  allow  me  opportunity 
for  conversation." 

Harriet  Martineau  has  written  : 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  sights  in  the  country  is  the  Presi- 
dent's levee.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  lauc^h  at  it.  There  is  probably 
no  mode  in  which  a  number  of  human  beings  can  assemble  which 
may  not  bo  laughable  from  one  point  of  view  or  another.  The  Pres- 
ident's levee  presents  many  facilities  for  ridicule.  Men  go  there  in 
plaid  cloaks  and  leather  belts,  with  all  manner  of  wigs,  and  offer  a 
largo  variety  of  obeisance  to  the  chief  magistrate.  Women  go  in 
bonnets  and  shawls;  talk  about  the  company;  stand  upon  chairs  to 
look  over  people's  heads,  and  stare  at  the  largo  rooms.  There  was  a 
story  of  two  girls,  thus  dressed,  being  lifted  up  by  their  escorting 
gentlemen,  and  seated  on  the  two  ends  of  the  mantel-piece  like 
lustres,  where  they  could  obtain  a  view  of  the  company  as  they  en- 
tered. To  see  such  people  mixed  in  with  foreign  ambassadors  and 
their  suites,  to  observe  the  small  mutual  knowledge  of  classes  and 
persons  who  thus  meet  on  terms  of  equality,  is  amusing  enough, 
but  amidst  much  that  was  laughable,  I  certainly  felt  that  1  was  see- 
ing a  fine  spectacle.  If  the  gentry  at  Washington  desire  to  do  away 
with  the  custom,  they  must  be  unaware  of  the  dignity  which  resides 
in  it,  and  which  is  apparent  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  through  any  in- 
conveniences which  it  may  have.  I  am  sorry  that  its  recurrence  is 
no  longer  annual.     I  am  sorry  that  the  practice  of  distributing  re- 
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Here  is  another  extract  from  the  same  work  of  Harriet  Martineau  :' 

"Onr  party  went  out  at  eight  o'clock.  As  we  alighted  from  tbs 
carriafTe,  I  saw  a  number  of  women,  well  attended,  going  up  the 
Btejts  in  the  lommoweBt  morning  walking  dress.  In  tlie  hall  were 
parlies  of  youug  men,  exhibiting  their  graces  in  a  walk  irom  end  to 
end;  and  ladies  throwing  off  their  shawls,  and  displaying  tlie  most 
flpleodid  dresses.  The  President  [Jackson]  and  some  membei's  of 
bis  cabinL't  on  either  hand,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  first  room, 
read)'  to  bow  to  all  the  ladies,  and  shake  hands  with  all  the  geiitle- 
Bieii  who  presented  themsetves.  The  company  then  passed  on  to 
the  fire-place,  where  stood  the  ladies  of  the  President's  family, 
Att«nded  by  the  Vice-President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
From  this  point,  the  visitors  dispersed  themselves  through  the  rooms, 
chatting  in  groups  in  the  Blue  Room,  or  joining  the  immense  pronie- 
Dade  in  the  great  East  Room.  AlW'  two  circuits  there.  I  went  back 
to  the  reception  room,  bj'  far  the  most  interesting  to  an  observer. 
I  saw  one  embassador  after  another  enter  with  his  suite  ;  the  Judges 
of  the  Snpremo  Court ;  the  majority  of  the  membei-s  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress;  and  intermingled  with  these,  the  plainest  farmers, 
ctore-kecpcm,  and  mechanics,  with  their  primitive  wives  and  simple 
daughters.  Some  looked  roerry,  some  looked  busy  ;  but  none  bash- 
fill.  I  believe  there  were  three  thousand  persons  present.  There 
woB  one  deficiency — one  draw  back,  as  I  felt  at  the  time.  There  were 
no  persons  of  color." 

That  was  written,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  1835  or  in  1836. 
How  (lid  Chase  feel  on  that  subject,  in  1827,  1828,  1829,  and  part 
of  1830,  while  at  Washington?  I  can  not  answer.  But  I  know 
that  he  lived  to  congraiiilate  his  friend,  Thomas  Marshall  Key,  on 
the  passage  of  a  bill,  drafted  by  that  strange  character — the  bill 
aboli.shing  slavery  in  the  Di.strict  of  Colnnibia. 

Key,  while  a  bachelor,  was  distinguished  as  the  author  of  the 
Married  Woman's  Law  in  Ohio.  He  was  one  of  my  most  intimate 
aojuaintanircs.  I  knew  him  well,  and  loved  him  well,  although  I 
knew  his  faults  and  foibles  almost  as  well  as  I  knew  his  face  and 
figure.     We  shall  see  much  of  him  hereafter. 

To  return  to  Chase:  it  is  with  some  reluctance,  after  much  con- 
sideration, that  the  following  exiract,  from  the  diary  so  often  quoted, 
is  prescnte<1  to  the  readers  of  this  work.  But  the  scandal  to  which 
it  refers  has  been  variously  related  in  books  and  other  forms  of 
publishwl  matter.     The  responsibility  of  suppression  seemed  to  me 

>  Soacly  in  Amirica,  III,  66. 
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greater  than  the  risk  of  censure   in   presenting   the   account   that 
follows : 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  hero  took  a  northward  journey, 
expecting  to  deliver  his  master's  oration  at  Dartmouth.  Having 
given  of  that  journey  the  account  we  have  already  seen,  he  goes  on 
as  follows.    . 

'SSept.  5.  A  singular  chain  of  occurrences  had  commenced  in  my 
absence.  Mr.  Campbell,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Washington, 
had  stated  in  contiuenco  to  Dr.  Ely,  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  appointment  of  Maj.  Eaton  to  the  Cabinet,  that  Mrs. 
E.  had  been  delivered  of  a  child  when  she  was  Mrs.  Timberlake, 
supposed  to  be  by  Maj.  E.,  and  that  various  other  reports,  greatly 
prt"!Juclicial  to  the  character  of  both,  had  been  for  some  time  in  circu- 
lation. J)r.  Ely  had  made  no  use  of  the  information  then  but  some 
time  afterward  wrote  to  the  President,  informing  him  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  giving  Mr.  Cjimpbell's  name  as  the  author  of  the  report. 
The  President  immediately  sent  for  Mr.  C,  who  confessed  that  he 
had  made  the  statement  to  Dr.  E.,  explained  his  motives,  and  showed 
his  authority.  The  President  was  apparently  contented.  But,  the 
next  day,  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  called  upon  Mr.  C.  to  deny 
his  belief  in  the  eliarge.  Mr.  C.  replied  that  he  could  not — when 
the  President  became  angry,  and  talked  of  a  suit  for  slander.  Mr. 
C.  now  thought  it  expedient  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  with  that 
view  requested  me  to  call  with  him  at  Mrs.  Williams'  to-day.  1  went 
and  the  ohl  lady  told  us  that  she  was  a  neighbor  to  Mrs.  Timberlake, 
and  that  Mrs.  O'Xeale,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  T.,  had  told  her  that  she 
had  had  twins  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  T.  This  was  the  amount  of  her 
statement,  but  from  other  sources  Mr.  C.  collected  a  mass  of  evidence 
sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to  establish  every  allegation  he 
had  made,  not  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  as  resting  upon  the 
credit  of  a  particular  individual  and  u|)on  the  strength  of  common 
report.  A  few  days  afterward  a  conclave  was  hold  at  the  {mlace, 
for  the  extraordinary  purpose  of  taking  this  aifafr  into  considoration. 

*'  Nearly  the  whole  Cabinet  was  present,  and  some  extra  counselors 
summoned  for  the  special  oc<*asion.  These  last  were  Dr.  Ely  and  Mr. 
Auditor  Lewis.  Mr.  C.  was  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  for 
himself  1  can  not  state  the  particulars  as  they  transpired.  1  have 
now  no  note  of  the  transaction,  and  the  minutiae  have  faded  from  my 
memory.  However,  the  President  became  hignly  exasperated,  and 
attributed  the  whole  affair  to  the  agency  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  C. 
left  the  room  indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  and  deter- 
mined to  publish  the  whole  affair  to  the  world.  Dr.  Ely  followed 
him  and  entreated  him  to  change  his  resolution.  At  last  he  con- 
sented. Many  other  incidents  grew  out  of  this.  The  ladies  of 
Washington  excluded  Mrs.  E.  from  their  society,  and  so  the  matter 
still  rests.  Eaton  has  threatened  personal  violence  to  Mr.  C,  bat 
will  not  probably  execute  his  threat;  and  Mrs.  E.  called  herself  oo 
Mr.  C,  and  after  alternate  abuse  and  entreaty,  screaming  and  faint- 
ing, finding  the  whole  ineffectual,  declared  that  bis  blood  should  be 
spilt  for  his  audacity." 
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Whoever  has  examined  Partoti's  version  of  this  matter'  must 
allow  that  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Eaton's  guilt  was  not  by  any  means 
conclusive.  I  know  Wa.shingtoniaus  of  great  respectability  who 
hold  her  guiltless.  Tlie  extract  just  made  from  the  diary  of  Mr. 
CliSBe,  by  no  means  makes  the  case  conclnsivt;.  Mr.  Chute,  no  doubt, 
believed,  as  did  Dr.  Campbell,  what  Mrs.  Williams  said  that  Mrs. 
O'Neale  said  that  Mrs.  Timberlake,  her  daugliter,  '"  shonid  have 
confessed,"  (as  common  parlance  might  express  itself,)  on  this  occasion. 
After  all,  however,  we  have  nothing  here  but  very  doubtful  hearsay, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  presumption  in  tavor  of  a 
woman's  chastity. 

One  of  the  most  inleresting  indications  of  the  qnolation  just  made 
is  that  of  Jackson's  making  a  cabiuet  matter  of  tlie  gnllt  or  in- 
aooence  of  Mrs.  Eatoo. 

How  onr  hero  then  regarded  Jackson  is  thus  indicated  in  his  diary 
nitder  date  Jan.  7,  1830 : 

"This  evening  I  went  with  my  friend  Swann  to  the  Presidenl's 
dmwing-room.  The  East  Room,  now  furnished  splendidly,  but  not 
gorgeously,  was  open  for  the  reception  of  guests.  Near  the  sontb 
e«Qlcr  stood  General  Jackson,  with  whom  I  now  shook  bands  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  He  is  rather  above  the  ordinttry  stature,  and 
hae  a  graceful  figure.  His  countenance  would  not  inspire  a  disciple 
of  Lavater  with  an  opinion  of  lofty  talent  or  vigorous  intellect, 
True  it  is  that  age  and  hardship  hud  done  their  work  upon  bim  ;  but 
the  characters  of  mind  are  not  to  be  effaced  by  causes  whose  influ- 
ence reaches  not  beyond  this  diurnal  sphere.  Cioncral  JiitliHon  is 
not  a  man  of  mind.  In  his  manners  ho  is  graeeful  and  agreoiiblc, 
and  much  excels  his  predecessor  in  the  art  of  winninft  ;;ohk'n 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men.  General  Jackson's  career  NhDiild  lie 
attentively  observed  by  the  political  student,  who  is  endfavi.ring 
from  the  book  of  human  affairs  to  glean  the  lessons  of  imliiiciil 
experience.  If  his  popularity  continues  it  will  be  straiii^'o,  tor  I 
have  read  of  no  instance  in  tbe  history  of  nations  where  pii]iuliir 
favor  has  for  a  long  time  followed  an  unworthy  object." 

Cha.se  was  then  not  qnite  two- and -twenty  year.s  of  age.  Was  he 
at  that  time  "  a  disciple  of  Lavater?  "  Had  he  ntudietl  physiognomy 
us  that  enthusiastic  Swiss  defines  the  same?  If  f^o,  be  found  soniQ 
true  cognitions  and  some  quite  unscientific  fancies  in  association, 
Only  part  of  phy.siognoniy  can  be  considered  truly  scientific. 

Chase  was,  at  least  for  sonic  time,  not  without  personal  vanity. 
In  his  character,  as  in  so  many  others,  one  could  see  how  a  man  may 
be,  at  once,  very  prond  and  not  a  little  vain. 

'Life  o!  JftokBon. 
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And  he  was  evidently  vain  of  his  fine  person — vain  and  proud 
of  his  commanding  port  and  presence,  as,  indeed,  most  men  who 
have  those  fine  possessions  are. 

I  think  just  hereof  three  distinguished  men  of  Ohio,  with  whom 
I  find  myself  comparing  Chase  with  reference  to  person,  port,  and 
presence.  Each  of  them  was  long  ago  distinguished  for  high  stature. 
Two  of  them  still  live;  one  has  departed.  Thomas  Ewing  is  the 
vanisheil  figure.  Henry  Stanbery  and  William  S.  Groesbeck,  still 
surviving,  are  the  other  type-figures  here  referred  to.  It  is  the  more 
proper*  to  refer  to  them  because  the  fame  of  each  is  national.  Their 
types  were  very  different.  Three  tall,  iine-looking  men  less  like 
each  other  I  do  not  remember.  Ewing  was  a  massive  man  in  body 
and  in  mind.  Neither  Stanbery  nor  Groesbeck  is  so  heavy.  .Well ! 
but  I  have  perceived  in  each  of  them  the  pride  and  vanity  of  person 
here  in  question. 

Under  date  February  22,  1830,  Chase,  at  Washington,  made  in 
his  diary  an  entry  which  contains  these  words : 

"Judge  Burnett,  of  the  Senate,  is  a  small  man,  of  a  not  unpleasing 
countenance.  The  indications  of  intellect  are  slight,  but,  by  untir- 
ing industry,  ho  has  acquired  a  high  professional  reputation.  He 
convei*8es  with  some  appeartfbce  of  effort,  and  has  been,  as  yet,  a 
silent  member  of  the  Senate." 

It  would  seem  that  Chase  had  really  considerable  faith  at  judg- 
ments of  the  physiognomic  order.  His  ability  to  read  characteri 
however,  has  been  more  than  questioned.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Beid, 
ascribing  to  him  deeper  knowledge  of  mankind  than  I,  for  one, 
discerned  in  him,  attributes  to  him,  on  the  other  hand,  profound 
ignorance  of  men.^  He  was  not  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  men,  I 
think,  nor  was  he  so  profound  in  knowledge  of  mankind.  Profun- 
dity, indeed,  has  never  seemed  to  me  a  marked  characteristio  of 
his  knowledge.  It  was  very  various  and  rich ;  but  very  deep  it 
never  seemed  to  me.  We  shall  find  him  writing  to  Mr.  Mellen  that 
he  was  not  fond  of  political  metaphysics.  Metaphysics,  as  every 
body  knows,  is  a  term  of  fearful  sound  and  sense  to  most  hearers. 
Chase  was  not  so  metaphysical,  in  any  sense,  as  Ewing,  for  example. 
Depth,  in  all  respects,  marked  Ewing  more  than  Chase.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  former  was  the  greater  man.  If  depth  is  neces- 
sary to  true  greatness.  Washington  was  very  far  from  great;  and 


^  Ohio  in  the  War, 
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neither  CsBsar,  nor  Charlemagne,  nor  Napoleon  had  true  greatness, 
white  among  the  very  greatest  of  the  great  are  Emerson,  Curlyle, 
and  Goethe. 

But  it  is  of  Chase's  phjsiognomonic  notions  that  the  question  is 
&t  present.  Were  they  fixed?  Did  they  remain  in  him  us  he 
passed  from  early  manhood  to  the  confines  of  old  age?  Probably, 
they  were  considerably  modified  by  more  extensive  intercourse  aud 
more  practiced  observatioa.  But  of  that  I  yet  have  found  no  direct 
evidence. 

Returning  to  the  President,  of  whom  Chaae  said  that  his  conn- 
tenance  would  not  inspire  a  disciple  of  Lavater  with  an  opinion  of 
lofty  talent  or  vigorous  intellect,  I  wish  to  say  that  all  my  efforts 
to  discern  true  greatness,  physical  or  psychical,  in  Andrew  Jackson, 
have  been  wretched  failures — almost  as  wrelched  as  the  scarecrow 
effigies  of  him  which  make  beholders  far  from  comfortable  in  a 
study  of  the  sculptured  wonders  of  this  place.  But  there  came  a 
time,  we  shall  see,  when  Chase  must  have  modified  the  feeling 
toward  Jackson,  manifest  in  my  last  extract  from  the  former's 
diary.  There  came  a  time  when,  somehow,  he  could  call  himself 
a  Democrat  of  the  Jackson  and  Benton  school. 

Of  that,  however,  I  propose  to  speak  hereafter,  Noiv,  1  wish 
to  call  attention  to  tliis  entry  : 

"  Januarj'  1,  [1830].  Among  other  places,  I  called  at  Mr.  Smith's, 
the  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates.  This  family  has 
long  been  on  the  lint  of  my  visiling  acquaintances,  but  it  is  recently, 
comparatively,  that  I  have  begun  to  esteem  them  as  friends.  Mrs. 
Smith  hafi  written  several  little  works,  one  of  which  was  translated 
into  French,  and  republished  in  Paris.  She  was  here  wlien  the 
Fi-durul  City  was  in  its  infancy,  and  knew  all  the  great  men  who 
have,  at  diflfercnt  times,  adorned  the  councils  of  our  republic,  or  who 
have,  from  foreign  lands,  come  to  look  upon  our  rising  greatness. 
In  consequence  of  such  association,  she  can  tell  much  of  by-gone 
days  and  men.  One  evening,  she  related  to  me  the  following  anec- 
dote of  Jefferson  ; 

'■A  report  had  prevailed  that  J.  had  writlen  a  letter  to  Charles 
Thomption,  in  which  he  profesHed  a  conversion  to  tlie  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  renounced  the  infidel  opinions  whidi  he  had  formerly 
hi'ld.  Mrs.  S.,  delighted  to  hear  this,  wrote  lo  Mr.  J.  to  inquire  if 
snch  was  the  fact.  Ue  replied  that  he  had  written  no  such  letter  to 
Mr.  Tbom])son,  and  that  his  religious  opinions  ought  lo  be,  and  were, 
known  only  to  himself  and  God." 

Here  is  another  extract  from  the  same  document : 

'■At  the  drawing-room,  this  evening,  I  saw  little  to  interent  me 
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The  usual  motley  crowd  was  present.  The  high  and  low,  the  ins 
and  the  outs,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  hlack  and  the  white,  and  every  inter- 
mediate here  were  ccfngregated  for  various  purposes.  Some  came  to 
see  the  President  for  the  first  time;  some  to  bow  and  prattle  to  the 
ladies  ;  some  to  exhibit  their  own  important  selves,  to  announce  to 
the  world  that  they  were  yet  alive ;  and  some  to  prosecute  schemes 
of  political  ambition.  It  were  a  curious  speculation  to  follow  to 
quiet  chambers  these  several  characters,  and  trace  their  emotions  of 
gratified  hope  or  disappointed  expectation.  We  might  see  the  belle 
exulting  as  she  numbered  over  her  conquests,  and  the  politician 
reconstructing  the  intricate  web  of  policy  which  that  night's  occur- 
rences had  sadly  disordered.  But  it  is  idle  to  dwell  upon  such 
fancies." 

This  entry  is  under  date  January  7,  1830.  Another,  dated 
February  29,  1830,  has  this  tenor: 

"This  evening  I  attended  a  party  at  Mrs.  Ingham's.  It  was  large 
and  brilliant.  MisH  Livingston  was  there  in  all  her  splendor,  and 
M.  G.  M.  in  all  lier  attractive  loveliness.  Many  other  ladies  were 
there,  but  nearly  all  of  them  were  strangers  to  me.  I  was  dull,  and 
the  hue  of  my  feelings  cast  a  shade  all  around  me." 

Under  date  October  4,  1829,  we  have: 

"  Called  this  evening  with  Smith  at  Mr.  Pleasanton's.  Miss 
Matilda  played  for  us,  and  talked  with  us,  and  laughed  at  us,  and 
was  rewarded  by  Smith  with  the  denomination  of  *a  piece  of  statu- 
ary,' when  we  returned  home.  Whereat  Dr.  Collins  was  offended, 
because,  he  said,  it  was  indelicate  to  compare  ladies  to  statues,  the 
latter  being  generally  naked.  Whereupon  a  learned  discussion  fol- 
lowed, the  particulai*8  of  which  I  do  not  remember,  and  if  I  did 
should  not  probably  deem  them  worthy  of  relation." 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1829,  our  young  Mr.  Chase  wrote  down 
in  his  diary : 

"Received,  through  the  Wirts,  an  invitation  to  Mrs.  PorterV 
They  could  not  go,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so;  but  they  wished  a 
description  of  the  party,  and  so  I  went.  Not  a  great  many  persons 
had  been  invited  ;  but  there  were  enough.  Mrs.  Porter  kindly  chid 
me  for  not  bringing  the  Wirts,  but  I  assured  [her]  that  the  fault  was 
not  mine,  and  she  pardoned  me.  A  laughable  incident  occurred. 
Mr.  Webster  was  standing  engaged  in  conversation  with  some  ladies 
near  the  center  of  the  room  when  a  servant  presented  to  him  what 
seemed  to  be  wine.  He  took  a  glass  and  drank  it  off,  not  without 
some  involuntary  grimaces,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Porter, 
who  inquired  the  cause,  when  she  discovered,  to  her  mortification  as 
well  as  amusement,  that  the  servant,  through  mistake,  had  brought 
us  in  some  bottles  of  fine  old  whisky.     As  soon  as  propriety  allowed, 
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I  took  my  leave  and  returned  to  Mr.  Wirt's,  wbero  I  Rpent  a  pleas- 
ant bour  before  'twal   o'clock'  eummoned   me,   unwilling,  to  my 

Oiir  Iiero  did  not  only  see  society  and  hear  the  same.  He  read 
society  novels — whereof  here  ia  evidence,  under  date  September  22, 
1829: 

"Bead  to-day  the  new  novel,  Devereux.  It  is,  like  ihe  preceding 
works  of  the  same  anthoi-,  full  of  gorgeous  and  oxnggeraled  dedorip- 
tione,  It  makes  human  nature  assume  a  new  ftHpect.  It  gives  to 
crime  a  sublimity  of  terror  which  attracts  even  while  it  terrifies. 
It  excites  a  feeling  like  that  which  one  feels  when  gating  from  an 
overhungiiig  precipice  into  a  yawning  gulf— a  strange  propensity  to 
plonge  in,  reckless  of  consequences.  I  deem  them  most  pernicious 
works— works  which  do  more  to  taint  the  morality  of  sotietj-  than 
nImORt  all  others.  The  author  ia,  doubtlens,  a  gifted  being^ — but  he 
has  prostituted  God's  noblest  gifts  to  the  vilest  purposes.  He  might 
be  great  in  the  nobleiit  sense;  he  is  only  great  in  evil." 

Here  is  a  remarkably  suggestive  entry,  looking  in  another  direc- 
tion. In  the  same  diary,  under  date  February  4,  1829,  our  hero 
wrote: 

"  Mr,  Clay  gave  a  party  this  evening,  and  I  attended,  as  I  had  neg- 
l<M:ted  Boveral  previous  evenings.  When  I  arrived  I  found  that  the 
coiapany  had  not  yet  assembled,  and,  alter  paying  my  respectn  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay,  I  took  my  station  near  the  door  to  observe  the 
various  manners  of  the  entering  visitants.  I  soon  tired  of  this  em- 
ployment and  went  into  the  next  room  and  looked  at  the  clock  and 
the  coni|iiiny  alternately  until  half  iin  hour  had  elapsed,  when  I 
took  my  leave,  glad  to  escape  from  the  scene  of  ceretiioiiioua  friv- 
olity.' 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  ceremonious  frivolity  was  not  quite 
pleasant  to  onr  Iiero. 

He  will  do,  Mcthinks,  there  ought  to  be  no  (jiiestion  now  about 
that. 

Here  in  another  entry  of  decidc<I  interest  to  all  that  is  before  us 

"  November  18,  [1829.]  I  was  introduced  this  evening  to  Mrs 
Randolph,  a  daughter  of  JetTer^on,  at  Mrs.  Smith's.  Klie  is  a  dig- 
nilied  woman.  It  in  said  that  she  inhcritt  much  of  her  father's  in 
tellccl.  I  had  no  oppi)rlunity  this  evening  to  judge  the  truth  ol 
the  opinion,  hut  wa«  willing  to  take  it  on  trust.  A  weak  mint 
never  inhabited  a  form  so  commanding,  or  imparted  s.i  much  ex- 
precKion  to  a  cimntenance.  Sonic  of  her  daughters  were  also  pros- 
ent,  but.  unf.irtunately.  in  onr  conntrv,  talent  seems  to  go  accord- 
ing to  tlie  ulatute  of  distribution  as  well  as  estates.     Very  Hi  '       ' 
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the  ancestor's  possessions  ever  reaches  an  individual  of  the  third  gen* 
eration." 

In  the  entry  dated  January  1,  [1830].  we  have  the  following  ad- 
ditional notice  of  Jefferson's  daughter : 

"She  is  a  very  dignified  lady;  converses  extremely  well  but  spar- 
ingly. She  repeated  to  me,  in  his  own  words,  a  description  of  John 
Adams  by  Dr.  Franklin  :  'Always  an  honest  man,  often  a  great 
man,  and  sometimes  a  madman.* " 

Madison  also  refers  to  this  saying.  So,  I  think,  does  Jefferson. 
Doubtless,  Franklin  really  so  painted  Adams,  for  the  picture  is  at 
once  tike  Franklin's  work  and  Adams'  character.  When  Adams 
babbled  of  court  chamberlains  and  such  things  to  our  first  President, 
was  he  in  his  great  mood  or  his  mad  mood?  Or  had  he  sometimes 
purely  silly  moods? 

Such  questions  seem  to  come  up  pretty  oflen. 

What  did  our  hero  think  of  the  etiqudJUj  and  pomp,  and  pride,  at 
Washington  in  1829?  Here  h  a  brace  of  most  suggestive  tran- 
scripts : 

'*  Called  this  evening  upon , 'and  found  him  and  his  family 

at  homo.     is  one  of  a  class  of  men  always  to  be  found  in  such 

a  place  as  Washington — mechanics  who  have  suddenly  grown  rich. 
But  at  W.,  instead  of  being  elevated  into  notice  among  the  fashion- 
ables by  their  wealth,  they  must  still  be  content  to  remain  as  they 

were.     One  of  his  daughters  is  a  pedant — the  rest .     I  did  not 

stay  long,  but  made  my  escape  despite  of  requests  from  Miss 

to  prolong  my  visit,  and  went  to  Mr.  Wirt's. 

**  What  a  change  to  pass  fVom  the  purse-proud,  vulgar  and  affect- 
ed  8  into  the  midst  of  a  pure,  and  gentle,  and  refined,  and  cul- 
tivated circle!  It  was  enough  to  compensate  me  for  facing  a  biting 
north-west,  through  the  intervening  mile.  Of  Mr.  Wirt  I  have  spok- 
en before,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  my  observations  here.  Mrs. 
W is  a  lady  of  graceful  manners,  though,  at  times,  a  little  tinc- 
ture of  aristocratic  feeling  makes  a  stranger  somewhat  uneasy  in 
her  society.  She  has  a  cultivated  taste,  and  has  displayed  it  in  form- 
ing a  Dictionary  of  the  Floral  language,  which  she  intends  yet  to 
give  to  the  world.*  Her  person  is  good,  rising  to  about  the  common 
height,  but  not  exceeding  it.  She  has  been  religiously  educated  and 
is  herself,  I  believe,  in  communion  with  the  Presbyterian  Charcb. 


>  There  are,  in  Washington,  surriTors  of  the  family  here  aUuded  to.  No  doabii 
our  hero,  as  an  old  man,  would  hare  modified  his  language  in  describing,  when  he 
was  a  Tery  young  man,  the  members  of  that  household.  I  suppress,  therefort|  tlie 
name. 

'  Since  published. 
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Ab  might  be  expected,  she  is  not  food  of  the  mixed  society  at  Wftah- 
ington,  and  aelaom  goes  abroad  except  when  the  courtesies  of  society 
require  of  her  the  sacrifioe.  Her  favorite  spot  is  her  own  sweet 
faoiue,  aad  her  chosea  employment  the  educutiou  of  her  daughters, 
Under  such  a  teacher,  they  could  not  but  improve.  As  well  might 
the  rose  refuse  its  beauty  and  fragrauce  to  the  wooing  breath  of 
epring." 

Here  is  a  quite  iutereating  extract  from  the  same  diary : 

"Jan.  28,  [1829].  As  Mr.  Adams  was  soon  to  go  out  of  office,  his 
last  drftwing-room  was  numerously  attended.  I  had  engaged  to  go 
with  Miss  Wirt  and  Miss  Cabell,  and  Mrs.  Ftcasauton  was  to  mat- 
ronize  them.  At  the  proper  time,  I  called  for  the  ladies.  They 
were  not  ready,  I  sat  patiently  down  to  await  their  pleasure.  Mrs. 
P.  i;amo  soon,  and  evinced  no  little  dissatisfaction  ut  the  delay, 
though  she  endeavored  to  conceal  her  displeasure  under  a  mask  of 
affected  ease  and  gaiety. 

"  At  length,  however,  we  were  all  in  the  carriage,  and  '  round  and 
round  went  the  wheels,'  until  we  arrived  at  the  President's  gate. 
The  whole  avenue  to  the  palace-door  was  filled  with  carriages  of 
those  who  had  arrived  before  us,  and  we  had  only  the  meager  satis- 
fitction  of  not  being  the  last  of  the  train.  Nearly  fifteen  minutes 
elapsed  before  we  wore  able  to  reach  the  door.  At  length  we  were  set 
Ht  liberty  and  entered  the  house.  An  immense  crowd  was  present- 
Three  rooms  were  full  of  guests.  Music  was  heard  in  the  great,  and 
yet  unfinished,  East  lioom,  inviting  the  dancers  to  engage  in  the 
cotillion.  Many  accepted  the  invitation,  and  soon  many  light  feet 
W9r«  tripping  over  the  floor.  At  ten  o'clouk,  the  dance  broke  off, 
and  the  supper  room  was  thrown  open.  Long  tables  were  spread  in 
a  spiurious  apartment,  covered  with  every  thing  that  could  please  the 
oyc  or  gmtil'y  the  tasta.  They  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd  by 
no  means  reluctant  to  disburden  them  of  their  load.  As  each  com- 
pany was  satisfied  and  depiirted,  others  filled  the  vacant  places,  and 
the  banquet  did  not  end  unlil  alter  eleven  o'clock.  Then  llic  dance 
was  rcMUmed  for  a  little  while,  until,  one  by  one,  the  gay  group 
diminished,  when  the  mufiic  played  '  Home,  Sweet  Homo,'  as  a  finale, 
and  the  pleasures  of  llie  evening  were  ended." 

Under  date  October  16,  18'.i9: 

"This  evening  I  introduced  Smith  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Ringgold, 
and  spent  a  few  hours  very  pleasantly." 

1  suppose  this  was  Mr.  Hamilton  Smith.  With  this  gentleman 
the  life  of  our  hero  had  much  to  do,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  How 
I  do  not  happen  to  have  receive<l  from  him  any  contribution  to  this 
volume  I  could  not  eicplain  without  departing  from  the  policy  that 
has  governed  me  throughout,  since  the  occurrence  of  some  painful 
things,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.     Possibly,  the  time  may 
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come  when  Mr.  Smith  and  others  will  know  why  that  policy  forbade 
me  even  to  apply  to  them  for  anecdotes  and  other  contributions. 

To  resume.  Here  is^  it  seems  to  me^  a  particularly  interesting 
entry : 

"Dr.  Hunt  was  married  this  evening  to  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Ringgold.  The  evening  was  extremely  unpropitious,  yet  a 
great  crowd  was  present.  I  went  as  a  looker  on.  I  sato  Mr.  Van 
Buren  moving  about  paying  compliments  and  hunting  *  for  good  opinions. 
Many  beaux  promenaded  the  rooms,  and  many  belles  seemed  dying 
for  their  attentions.  Mr.  Ringgold  was  bustling  around  like  a  man 
determined  that  if  his  guests  were  not  pleased,  it  should  be  no  fault 
of  his.  The  doctor  was  as  happy  as  an  old  bachelor  just  escaped 
from  the  barren  confines  of  single  blessedness  is  apt  to  bo  on  such 
an  occaHion,  and  the  bride  was  a  very  pretty  bride.  At  ten  o'clock 
large  folding  doors  were  thrown  open,  displaying  to  the  gourmands 
of  the  com])any  a  most  inviting  Hpectacle.  An  instant  rush  was 
made  toward  the  tables;  yet  the  gallantry  of  the  gentlemen  [caused] 
them  to  desist  until  the  fairer  portion  of  creation  had  retired.  Then, 
however,  hams,  rounds  of  beef,  chickens,  were  not  spared.  Pyra- 
midH  of  ice  were  demolished  in  less  time  than  is  required  to  record 
their  fate.  Wine  flowed  in  rivers — and  rivers  were  drank  dry. 
At  length,  however,  the  appetite  of  the  most  eager  was  sated,  and  as 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  seen  I  returned  home.'* 

Now  let  us  go  back  a  little.  Under  date  January  1,  1829,  an 
entry,  [>art  of  which  has  been  already  given,  yields  the  following: 

**After  leaving  the  President's  we  called  upon  Mrs.  Porter,  the 
lady  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  She  is  a  very  uncommon  woman.  To 
the  utmoHt  ease  she  unites  the  most  dignified  propriety  of  manner. 
She  has  the  art  of  setting  all  who  approach  her  perfectly  at  their 
ease,  while  she  never  permits  them  to  forget  even  for  a  moment  the 
respect  which  was  [sic]  due  to  her.  All  who  had  once  been  within 
her  magical  sphere  felt  the  influence  of  her  spells,  and  none  was  ever 
heard  to  breathe  a  wish  for  disenchantment.  If  over  I  should  be 
joined  Mbr  better  or  worse,'  I  would  desire  to  be  united  to  one  like 
Mrs.  Porter,  and  having  the  added  and  more  precious  ornament  of 
pure  religion." 

This  was  not  intended  either  as  a  slur  or  a  censure.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  the  markeil  religiousness  of  Chase's  education  and  his 
character. 

Let  me  ask  attention  here  to  two  extracts  (out  of  many),  indi- 
cating his  religiousness  in  1829.     The  first  of  them  reads  thus: 

"January  13,  1829.     My  birthday — and  I  have  no  guardian  save 


^HaTe  we  here  a  pun,  referring  to  the  bridegroom? 
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Bim  whose  words  Ve  nre  through  UTe.  I  am  twenty-one.  '  To-inor< 
row  aod  to-morrow  and  lo-raorrow  croeps  in  this  petty  pace,  troza 
day  to  day,'  yet  at  l^ogth  the  most  distaut  imaginaoie  point  of  time 
will  be  reached.  How  prucious  a  treasure  is  time,  nod  how  have  I 
laviBhly  squandered  it!  Oh  I  thai  1  could  recall  some  of  it  from  the 
abyse!  \  ain  is  tho  wish.  Time  lost  ean  never  be  recalled  or  re- 
deemed. Yet  even  now  there  is  time,  if  I  will  but  resolve  and  act, 
to  do  much.  Knowledge  may  yet  be  gained,  and  golden  reputation. 
/  tntiy  yri  fnjoy  the  consciousness  of  having  lived  not  in  vain.  .Future 
scex'BS  of  triumph  may  yet  be  mine.  Let  me  awaken,  then,  to  a  jast 
oense  of  toy  great  deficiencies.     Let  mo  struggle  earnestly  for  the 

Srists  of  weU-dutug  and  leave  the  event  to  tho  great  Arbiter  of  all 
>«stitiie6." 

Uuder  date  January  1,  1829,  we  have: 

"Among  the  most  popular  of  the  preachers  at  Washington  is  Mr. 
Campbell.  Jo  the  pulpit  he  has  a  mild  and  subdued  exprossion, 
whicn  iDsensibly  preposaeases  the  bearer  in  his  favor.  This  favorable 
impression,  however,  is  usually  neutralized  when  he  begins  to  speak. 
The  tones  of  his  voice  are  not  agreeable  to  the  unused  ear,  and  the 
variety  of  intonation  oxcit«8  a  suspicion  of  affectation.  After  awhile, 
however,  you  forget  all  this,  and  then  his  graceful  and  eniphutiu  elo- 
cution never  fails  of  its  full  effect.  I  never  know  a  pulpit-orator 
whose  action  was  bo  entirely  free  from  fault.  He  knows  well  how  to 
impart  to  every  gesture  a  meaning  not  loss  obvious  and  affecting  than 
that  conveyed  in  spoken  language.  He  is  not  eloquent — at  least, 
not  eloquent  in  the  truest  seuge  of  that  word.  But  be  iti  a  perfect 
master  of  rhetoric,  and  very  few  people  know  the  difference.  Fro- 
found  thought,  clothed  in  language  which  has  a  meaning  of  associa- 
tion, if  I  may  so  speak,  deeper  than  the  import  of  its  letter,  is  essen- 
tial to  an  eloquent  man  ;  and  this  Mr.  Campbell  lias  not.  Iligh-veacb- 
ing  imagination  and  copious  exjiresaion  are  liis  gilts,  and  npou  a 
skillful  management  of  them  liia  reputation  is  built." 

Here  is  a  markedly  characteristic  extract: 

■'July  12-  I  went  with  tho  Itev,  Mr.  Johns  to  a  dilapidated  build- 
ing about  four  miles  from  the  city,  wliicli  goes  by  the  mime  of  Rock 
Creek  Church.  As  we  went  iiut  the  clouds  accumulated  in  heavy 
masses  over  our  beads.  iin<l  rolled  bcjivilv  but  nijudly  along.  I  felt 
tbat  secret  and  sublime  sensation  wbicb.  'I  sup])ose.  everyb()dy  is  im- 
pressed wilb  at  such  moments — ii  feeling  i  ?)  of  dee]i  reverential  awe, 
as  if  in  the  immediate  jireseiiee  of  iiwful  omnipiiteiice.  Dropiii  of  rain 
bad  begun  to  fall  when  we  iin-ivc<i  at  ebureb.  It  was  a  very  old 
building,  having  stood  there  since  tlie  earliest  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict. It  was  never  coni[)leted.  The  walls  stood  in  their  nakedness. 
Tbe  r.)of  was  unconcealed  by  a  ceiling,  liare  rafters  slrettbed  their 
enormous  length  from  Kide  to  si.le.  It  wsis  almost  an  nncomforlable 
sensation  to  look  ii|i  and  see  tlieiii  im))erniing  above  you.  Tho  con- 
greg:ilion,  as  might  be  expeeted  in  wucb  a  ]>biee,  wiia  very  small. 
At  lenglli   the  clergyman  began,  saying,  -The  Lord  is  in  bis  holy 
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temple,  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him; '  and  the  old  fabric 
gave  back  the  echoed  words  as  if  conscious  that  even  that  rade  place 
might  be  a  fitting  temple  for  the  Most  High,  if  humble  hearts  and 
contrite  spirits  were  met  to  worship  there.  The  service  proceeded, 
but  soon  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  '  thunder  mingled  its 
dread  tones  with  the  rush  of  winds  and  the  fall  of  waters/  The 
tones  of  the  preacher's  voice  were  lost  in  the  elemental  roar,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  dismiss  the  congregation.  They  formed  themselves 
in  groups  around  the  building  and  awaited  the  abating  of  the  storm. 
Night  was  approaching  when  the  rain  partially  ceased,  and  we  all 
seized  the  opportunity  then  offered  to  return  into  the  city,  where, 
however,  we  did  not  arrive  before  the  storm  raged  anew.  Yet  we 
kept  on  through  the  midst  of  it  and,  in  a  short  time,  tho'  ^  wet  and 
weary,  reached  home." 

Let  me  now  invite  attention  to  my  transcript  of  an  entry  dated 
February  21,  1830,  not  long  before  our  hero  went  to  "settle'^  in  the 
Cincinnati  valley.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  indications 
that  I  have  to  offer : 

"  I  have  witnessed,  this  evening,  a  scene  unlike  any  thing  I  have 
ever  imagined  or  heard  of.  There  being  no  service  at  the  othei 
churches  on  account  of  the  weather,  I  attended  the  Methodist  chapel. 
I  was  [prepared],  in  a  degree,  for  the  sermon  by  the  prayer.  It  was 
highly  figurative,  and  impassioned,  and  earnest.  The  congregation 
were  much  excited,  and  united  audibly  with  the  minister.  Their 
utterances,  however,  were  not  articulate  language,  but  consisted  of 
exclamations  and  groans,  and,  at  times,  shouts  of  triumph.  When 
the  sermon  commenced,  my  attention  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  the 
preacher.  He  began  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  proceeded,  for  some 
time,  in  a  simple,  didactic  strain.  By  degrees,  however,  hei  became 
more  and  more  animated,  until,  at  length,  he  forgot  every  thing 
around  him,  and  gave  free  utterance  to  his  crowding  thoughts. 

"  *  What  a  paradoxical  creed,'  said  he  '  do  these  Christians  receive, 
say  the  people  of  the  world.*  *  God  in  him  and  he  in  God  ;  how  can 
that  be?*  ^In  yonder  blacksmith  shop,  you  see  the  iron  in  the  fire 
and  the  fire  in  the  iron,  and  the  more  the  fire  is  infused  into  it,  the 
more  nearly  does  it  assimilate  itself  to  the  nature  of  that  element. 
If  this  can  be  in  material  things,  why  not  in  spiritual?*  Much  sim- 
ilar illustration  was  used  thi*oughout  the  sermon.  He  described  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  hope,  and  described  the  evidence  of  accep- 
tance with  God.  The  internal  peace,  which  constitutes  much  of  this 
evidence,  might,  indeed,  he  said,  be  sometimes  marred  by  an  unhappy 


iQu.,    Thoroughly? 

Not  long  ago,  I  paid,  with  two  young  companions,  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  spot 
where  stood  that  *'  dilapidated  building,"  but  where  now  stands  a  new  church.  I 
love  to  visit  every  spot  trodden  by  the  footsteps  of  our  hero  as  a  young  man,  though, 
as  already  more  than  once  quite  clearly  intimated,  he  did  never  seem  to  me  aboTe 
the  reach  of  weakness  and  of  worse  than  weakness. 
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physical  constitution.  *  The  spirits  of  the  believer  may  be  depressed. 
He  may  faint  in  his  march  Zionward ;  and  the  tempter  may  thas 
obtain  power  over  him  ;  and  his  hope  of  glory  may  be  obscured ;  and 
he  may  hang  his  harp  upon  the  willows  and  sing  no  more  the  song 
of  Zion ;  but  in  a  little  while  the  clouds  will  break  away,  and  the 
light  of  God's  countenance  will  shine  upon  him,  and  he  will  take 
down  his  harp  ftom  the  willows,  and  tune  it  to  a  sweeter  strain,  and 
strike  the  notes  with  a  bolder  hand,  till  every  chord  resound,  Glory 
to  God.* 

^'  He  spoke  of  the  delusivephantoms  of  pleasure  which  mock  the 
pursuits  of  the  ungodly.  He  dwelt  upon  the  divine  declaration, 
*  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked.*  He  described  the  transition  from 
this  state  to  the  peace  of  God.  <  At  length,  he  said,  Hhe  angel  of 
deliverance  approaches,  and  the  prison  walls  are  shaken,  and  the 
fetters  fall  off,  and  the  soul  emerges  from  its  bondage  into  glorious 
liberty.  I  tell  you,  a  new  song  is  put  into  his  mouth,  and  he  shall 
sing  it  forever.* 

**  I  am  conscious  that  I  but  feebly  imitate  his  language.  It  was 
plain,  plainer  than  that  I  have  attributed  to  him,  but  more  expres- 
sive. There  was,  besides,  a  suddenness  of  transition  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  deep  horror  to  lofty  rapture,  and  a  manner  of 
delivery  and  a  peculiarity  of  intonation  which  must  be  seen  and 
heard  to  be  understood.  The  whole  was  intended  for  present  effect. 
And  that  end  was  answered.  I  never  conceived  it  possible  that 
declamation  could  so  affect  even  so  ignorant  an  audience.  Some 
shouted  aloud  in  anticipation  of  heaven.  Some  shrieked  in  dread 
of  hell.  Sobs  and  groans  resounded  through  the  house,  mingled 
with  the  loud  gratulations  and  thanksgivings  of  those  who  appro- 
priated to  themselves  the  rich  promises  of  the  preacher.  Some 
started  wildly  from  their  seats  as  if  to  rush  to  joy  or  escape  from 
woe,  while  many  gazed  with  an  earnestness  of  astonishment  which 
demonfttrated  that  such  a  scene  was  not  common  even  in  a  Metho- 
dist meeting." 

Bear  this  well  in  mind,  discerning  reader  !  We  shall  find  the 
writer  of  it  become  a  Methodist  himself,  and  that  in  the  full 
maturity  and  strength  of  his  faculties. 

But,  while  thus  attending  to  things  immaterial,  our  hero  could 
attend  to  things  material,  with  lively  interest.  Plere  is  an  extract 
from  his  diary,  under  date  December  27,  1829  : 

"I  went  out  to  day  to  see  the  finished  portion  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad.  Only  two  miles  have  beiui  as  yet  completed,  but 
this  distance  suffices  for  experiments.  The  cars  are  very  long,  and 
about  as  wide  as  ordinary  road-wagons — containing,  without  incon- 
venience, from  twenty  to  thirty  people.  They  weigh,  as  I  was 
informed,  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  aj)iece.  Yet  1  could  set  one 
of  them  in  motion  and  draw  it  along  with  my  little  finger.  Friction 
is  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  I  saw  a  horse  draw  a  loaded  car  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  and,  apparently,  with  ease.     A  small 
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car,  manned  with  a  single  sailor,  was  rigged  with  a  mast  and  sails. 
He  admitted  two  or  three  passed  [passengers],  and  the  little  vehicle 
shot  off  before  the  wind,  to  the  great  amusement  and  delight  of  the 
surrounding  spectators.  The  railroad  must  be  completed.  It  is  a 
project  of  too  great  consequence  to  the  country  to  be  suffered  to 
remain  unexecuted.  Many  find  fault  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
directors,  and  accuse  them  of  a  needless  waste  of  the  funds  of  the 
company.  I  am  not  able  to  judge  of  the  justice  of  this  imputation ; 
but  am  willing  to  presume  it  to  be  without  foundation.  I  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  discover  imperfections,  and  I  know  how  impossi*- 
ble  it  is  to  be  perfect.  Mr.  Niles,  who  is  a  man  of  great  practical 
intelligence,  and,  generally',  fair  and  impartial,  speaks  well  of  them, 
saying  that  *the  concern  could  not  be  placed  in  abler  or  better  hands. 
The  board  of  directors  is  composed  of  an  unusual  number  of  deeply- 
thinking,  closely-calculating,  and  indcfatigably-industrious  gentle- 
men.'    I  am  willing  to  ti^st  his  judgment. 

"  The  road  is  of  incalculable  importance.  It  removes  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Annihilates  them  as  an  obstacle  to  the  intercourse  between 
the  Bast  and  the  West,  while  it  loaves  them  still  to  answer  the  great 
ends  for  which  Providence  destined  them. 

"  It  makes  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore  neighboring  cities,  and  ren- 
d-ers  every  kind  of  communication  between  them  as  easy  as  it  is 
now  between  Baltimore  and  New  York.  It  will  open  to  the  West  a 
market  for  their  produce,  and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  East.  But  it  is  useless  to  attempt  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  completion  of  this  great 
work.  Time  alone  can  make  out  the  catalogue,  and  time,  I  am 
sure,  will  make  out  a  larger  and  more  splendid  list  than  its  most 
sanguine  advocates  now  anticipate." 

These  words  were  written,  as  indeed  their  own  terms  indicate,  at 
Baltimore. 

Under  date  October  30,  1829,  we  have: 

"  I  read  to-day  the  life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  How  do  the  perse 
vering  exertions  of  such  great  minds  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
extend  the  boundaries  of  science,  put  to  shame  my  feeble  efforts. 
Yet  I  think  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of  learning.  Alas  I  that  I  should 
foolishly  dream  of  extensive  attainments  when  I  suffer  so  much  of 
my  time  to  glide  away  in  reverie — when  I  devote  a  still  larger 

roportion  to  idle  visiting.     Under  such  circumstances,  who  could 

o  any  thing  worth  the  doing  ?  " 

On  the  5th  of  the  next  month  he  wrote : 


I 


"The  impressions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  were  con- 
firmed powerfully  by  an  article  I  read  to-day  upon  Dwight's 
Travels  in  Germany.  Here  I  read  of  bovs  of  eighteen  whose 
attainments  in  literature  were  far,  very  far,  beyond  mine,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  abstract  sciences  could  hardly  be  compared 
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to  mine.  It  would  be  as  10  to  0.  I  consoled  mysulf,  in  some  decree, 
by  imputing  my  ignorance  to  a  defective  education.  But  thia  is 
but  miserable  comfort ;  had  I  poasessed  energy,  resolution,  industry, 
I  might  huve  made  attuinments  large  as  theirs.  But  because  I 
could  not  be  suited  as  to  the  mode  of  study;  because  I  could  not 
surround  myself  with  every  thing  that  could  assist  laVior,  or  facili- 
tate research,  I  became  tired  and  idle.  Until  these  things  can  be, 
shall  1  refuse  to  labor?  Then  away  with  the  fond  e.xpectations  I 
have  long  Indulged;  they  will  never  be  gratified.  Had  the  great 
men,  had  the  German  scholars — deferred  the  labor  of  application 
until  pluc^  in  circumstanceB  precisely  according  with  their  most 
extravagant  imagination,  would  their  names  ever  have  been  com- 
mitted to  time  as  a  trust  of  wliich  he  might  be  proud?  Let  me  no 
longer  deceive  myself— these  miserable  j^iretenses  are  nothing  more 
than  apologies  for  laziness  or  cloaks  for  incapacity." 

The  love  of  study,  in  alternate  harmony  and  conflict  with  the  love 
of  wenlth  and  fashiou — or  in  other  words  of  what  is  called  society — 
may  appear  to  have  strongly  marked  the  life  of  him  by  whom  these 
words  were  written. 

In  the  entry  under  date  October  9,  1829,  we  have  these  interest- 
ing sentences : 

"  As  we  were  coming  home,  we  passed  a  man,  whose  tattered  raga 
seemed  to  plead  eloquently,  tlio'  silently,  for  relief.  I  proposed  to 
the  doctor  to  stop  till  he  came  up,  and  offer  him  some  money.  To 
our  surprise  he  refused  it,  but  requested  clothes.  These  we  had  not 
to  spare.  He  threw  back  his  miserable  cloak,  eshibiting  the 
epitomized  history  of  suffering  under  it,  and  exclaimed:  'Twenty 
Vfars  iigi),  I  WHS  niaSiti.T  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  now  I  have 
not  one  picayune.  Eilward  Livingston  has  brought  mo  to  this.' 
I  now  wonder  that  I  did  not  stop  to  hear  some  explanation  of  this 
strange  charge  against  a  man  who  ^ands  high  in  general  esteem, 
and.   at    the    present    moment,    occupies  a  seat    in   the    National 

Of  the  measure  in  whicli  Salmon  Portland  Chase  was  cliaritable, 
in  the  sense  of  being  ready  to  do  works  of  mercy  to  the  body,  I 
know  very  little.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  was  eminently  charit- 
«W,  eminenlly  liberal,  at  any  time.  He  never  Wiis  an  avaricious 
nian,  however,  or  a  man  witlinut  pity. 

Of  his  interest  in  reform  and  advauecmcnt,  his  diary,  muter  date 
May  25,  1829,  affords  a  pleasant  proof,  as  follows  : 

"lattonded  this  evening  a  public  meeting toconsidcrupon  the  es- 
taMislimpnt  of  an  infant  school  in  this  city.  The  meeting  was  very 
fssppctably  attenilcd,  and  some  addresses  were  delivered,  of  consider- 
'I'le  interest.     It  is  wonderful  to  rotlect  upon  the  progress  and  excite- 
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ment  of  society.  Carried  on  by  that  progress,  and  participating  in 
that  excitement,  it  is  not  always  perceptible  to  us.  The  stream 
rushes  on,  but  as  we  are  borne  upon  its  bosom,  we  are  insensible  of 
its  motion ;  the  atmosphere  is  hot  and  inflamed,  but  a  fever  rages 
in  our  own  veins,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  the  temperature  is  at 
all  changed.  But  if  we  remove  ourselves,  in  idea — if  we  take  a 
high  ana  commanding  elevation — if  we  get  above  this  dim  spot 
into  the  regions  of  pure  and  serene  air,  we  obtain  a  view  of  the 
most  extraordinary  character.  Man  is  seen  rousing  himself  from 
the  slumber  of  ages,  and  shaking  off  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and 
intolerance.  Governments  are  seen  remodeling — the  old  tottering 
to  their  fall,  and  the  new  springing  up  in  beautiful  proportions 
and  resting  upon  broad  and  stable  foundations.  Knowledge  is 
diffusing  her  influences  among  the  nations.  The  wilderness  is  re- 
ceding before  the  advance  of  civilization.  Cities  are  springing  up 
where  the  forest  recently  8t(xxl,  and  States  are  born  ana  grow  up  to 
mature  strength  in  less  than  half  the  time  allotted  to  man  upon 
earth.  Space  is  almost  annihilated.  Human  invention  is  approx- 
imating the  remote  and  facilitating  the  difficult.  The  life  of  man 
embraces  a  far  greater  variety  of  incidents,  and  may  be  made  of 
far  greater  importance  to  himself  and  to  others  than  it  ever  could 
before.  And,  as  if  to  meet  the  new  demands  made  ujx)n  human 
intellect,  new  methods  of  instruction  are  devised,  and  the  work  is 
cominen(x»d  earlier.  Infant  schools  begin  with  the  earliest  dawn. 
They  train  the  mind  of  the  babe  to  activity  and  observation.  They 
store  it  with  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  teach  it  to  think  for  itself. 
The  world  is  no  longer  a  dull  mass  of  matter  of  which  the  child 
knows  nothing  and  cares  to  know  nothing.  It  is  full  of  wonders, 
and  the  very  child  now  learns  to  send  a  (ielighted  and  intelligent 
eye  over  them.  Young  creatures,  whose  fathers  at  their  age  but 
learned  to  lisp  nursery  nonsense,  have  made  largo  attainments  in 
really  useful  Knowledge — knowledge  likely  to  make  them  better, 
happier,  and  more  respectable.  Yet  the  world  is  but  half  awake. 
The  wonderful  capabilities  of  humanity  are  known  but  to  few. 
Collepes,  schools,  yet  contain  but  a  small  portion  of  the  population. 
Physical  labor  yet  bears  heavily  upon  tne  great  multitude,  and 
their  noble  faculties  are  almost  un Known  even  to  th©  ])osse8sors. 
Yet  this  state  of  things  can  not  last.  The  si^ns  of  this  time  indi- 
cate the  going  on  of  a  mighty  revolution,  and  oppressed  human 
nature  shall  yet  be  redeemed  from  the  thraldom  oi  sin,  and  igno- 
rance and  the  serpent's  head  efiectually  crushed." 

Assuredly,  the  indications  of  these  extracts  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  legal  studies  of  our  hero  were  attended,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, peculiarized,  by  other  studies  and  pursuits,  are  such  as  one  must 
love  to  dwell  on. 

Here  is,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a  thoroughly  religions  young 
man  of  the  world,  preparing  for  the  duties  of  the  legal  profession. 
Such  a  roan  should  have  professional  prospects.  There  should  be, 
for  such  a  man,  a  splendid  future  at  the  bar. 
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A  lawyer  as  a  lawyer,  ouglit  to  be  a  gentlemac.  I  have  else- 
where  said  that  William  Wirt  was  one  of  tlie  moat  perfect  gentlemen 
tbat  ever  brenthed.  And  Mrs,  Wirt,  iu  spite  of  that '  little  tincture 
of  aristocratic  feeling'  was  clearly  a  moat  lovely  lady.  Of  her 
daughter,  Elizabeth,'  Chase  wrote,  in  1829: 

Elizabeth,  the  elder,  is  a  noble  creature. 

"  She  ia  not  yery  beautiful,  and  yet 

There  ia  that  in  her  dark,  hrighl,  joyous  eyaa, 

And  in  the  expression  of  ber  speakiag  faoe, 

Where,  'mill  the  grncee,  dwell  perpeiml  smilei, 

As  eunghine  dwells  upna    the  suramer  wave, 

Changing  forever  yet  foreTer  bright 

With  the  sweet  frankuesB  of  confiding  youth 

And  the  pure  light  Ihat  ever  more  poura  forrJi 

From  (he  mind  s  fountain,  that  demanded  more 

Tban  the  cold  name  of  Beauty,  wliicb  may  be 

The  attributes  of  beingB  whom  no  raj 

Of  intellect  illuniineB,  and  no  oharm 

Of  LoTeliDeBB  i  n  Testa. 

"She  has  bright  raven  locks  and  a  fine,  frank,  open,  brunette 
countenance-  She  moves  like  a  wind-borne  thing  over  the  earth. 
Her  step  is  almost  a  dance,  so  much  is  she  borne  up  by  the  excite- 
ment of  her  joyous  spirits.  I  would  not  trust  her  with  a  secret.  If 
ber  lips  did  not  speak  it  her  eyes  would.  Her  sister  is  a.  more 
mritwUe  being.  There  is  more  softness  and  more  blnnd  sweetness 
m  her  manner.  Her  cheek  is  something  paler  and  has  a  mournful 
meaning.  Perhaps  she  thinks  of  her  lover,  who  is  away  on  the  sea. 
Perhaps,  ehe  is  onJi-  meditnti»{»  upon  tlie  fleeting  iiattire  of  all 
sublunary  enjoyments.  Wherever  you  go,  pure  sisters,  the  friend 
who  writes  these  words  shall  semi  up  his  prayers  for  your  unbroken 
felicity,  here  and  in  a  purer  world." 

Can  there  be  the  slightest  question  that  association  with  the  Wirts 
and  with  their  friends,  was  ])art  of  the  best  preparation  of  our  hero 
for  the  profession  of  the  law?  I  tliiuk  not.  That  profession  was 
to  Salmon  Portland  Chase  what  it  should  be  to  every  well-educated 
man— what,  for  example,  it  was  to  Henri  Francois  d' Aguesseau, 
wWn  he  wrote  on  the  Independence  of  the  Advocate,  his  discourse 
oa  llie  Knoicledge  of  Man,  and  his  discourse  on  the  Causes  of  the 
IhcUne  of  Eloqitence.^ 


'  *iil«,  p.  154. 

'Sow  Mn.  Admiral  GoldBborougb. 
'  OtuiTtt  compltM  da  Chanaliir  d Agum 
I,  If,  31. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

LEGAL  STUDIES — ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR — FAREWEDii  TO  WASHINGTON. 

XN  an  entry  under  date  "1,  2,  etc./'  1829,  Chase  wrote: 

"  December  1,  2,  etc.,  [1829.]  I  was  now  engaged  in  reading  lar^o 
quantiticH  of  law,  daily.  I  read  thirty  pages  in  fispinasso^s  Nisi 
Prius  and  thirty  pages  in  Stephen  on  Pleading,  besides  attending  to 
numerous  and  urgent  duties.  Of  course,  I  read  superficially,  but  my 
object  was  rather  to  finish  a  certain  number  of  books  before  I  applied 
for  admission  to  the  bar  than  to  acquire  legal  knowledge.  I  enected 
my  object,  but  at  a  great  sacrifice.  I  have  given  strength  to  a  habit 
of  superficial  reading  which  was  strong  before.  It  will  not  now  be 
easy  to  eradicate  it,  and  substitute  for  it  a  habit  of  close  attention 
and  patient  reflection.  Yet  this  must  be  done,  or  my  admission  to 
the  bar  will  do  me  little  good." 

Were  this  a  work  of  simple  eulogy,  I  might  insist  that  the  con- 
fession we  have  just  seen  must  be  ascribed  to  a  habit  of  self-oensure, 
self-accusation,  self-disparagement.  On  the  other  hand,  were  not 
this  work  composed  by  a  lawyer  of  reading,  observation,  and  ex- 
perience, it  might  be  in  danger  of  countenancing  the  disparagement 
of  our  hero,  as  a  legist,  which  has  shown  itself  in  certain  quarters. 

In  another  chapter  I  have^  indicated  my  opinion  of  Salmon  Port- 
land Chase,  as  a  legal  practitioner.  Here  I  wish  to  notice  some 
peculiarities  of  his  preparation  for  the  bar,  and  then  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  some  other  matters. 

Under  date  December  31,  1829,  we  have: 

"  The  last  day  of  the  year  has  arrived — a  year  that  to  me  has  been 
fruitful  of  events ;  some  of  them  of  a  not  unpleasing  character.  My 
vanity  has  been  flattered  by  many  proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which 
I  am  held  by  my  acquaintance — though  my  conscience  tells  me  I  am 
far  from  deserving  it  even  in  its  lowest  degree.  During  the  past 
year  I  have  made  some  attainments  in  literature  and  science  not 


^  Chapter  LIV. 
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altogether  valneless.  yet  when  I  compare  what  I  have  done  with 
what  I  miijht  huve  tlone — when  I  place  the  reality  by  the  side  of 
the  possibility,  and  perceive  into  what  insignificance  it  instantly 
shrinks,  I  i'eel  humbled  and  mortified  by  the  conviction  that  the 
Creator  haa  gifted  me  with  intelligence  almost  in  vain.  I  am  almost 
twenty-two,  and  have,  as  yet,  attained  bnt  the  threshold  of  knowl- 
edge. I  have  formed  few  settled  opinions,  and  have  examined  but  few 
»abjfict8.  The  night  has  seldom  found  me  much  advanced  beyond 
ihe  atation  I  occupied  in  the  morning,  and  the  end  of  the  year  has 
at  length  come  round  and  finds  me  almost  in  the  very  spot  I  was 
in  at  its  commencement.  I  have  learned  little  and  have  forgotten 
mnch,  and.  really,  to  conclude  of  the  future  from  the  past,  I  almost 
despair  of  making  any  figure  in  the  world.  Let  me  consider  that  1 
have  not  reached  the  age  when  improvement  is  hopeless,  and  that 
many  obBtactes  have  hitherto  surrounded  me  and  impeded  my  prog- 
ress. Let  me  console  myself  by  this  reflection,  and  take  courage. 
Let  me  once  more  resolve  to  struggle  earnestly  for  the  prize  of  well- 
doing, and,  looking  in  hnrable  confidence  to  him  who  is  glorified  in 
ftll  the  attainments  of  all  his  creatures,  press  on  again  in  the  race 
of  virtue,  of  learning  and  science  to  the  goal  of  virtuous  and  holy 
repntation." 

Was  the  way  to  virtuous  and  holy  reputation  to  be  found  In  the 
proft^ssion  of  the  law?  How  did  this  young  man,  intending  to  be- 
come a  lawyer,  regard  the  general  compatibility  of  the  profession  he 
had  chosen  with  {esthetics  and  with  ethics? 

From  time  to  time,  as  we  go  forward,  we  shall  fin(I  some  clear  in- 
dications of  the  proper  answer  to  this  question.  But,  since  the  death 
of  Salmon  Portland  Chase  and  the  dying  away  of  the  undisoeriiing 
laudation  of  him,  in  some  of  which  so  many  persons,  lawyers  and  non- 
lawyers,  ventilated  their  own  vanity  as  well  as  glorified  our  hero,  so 
much  has  been  said  in  dipjKiragenient  of  this  man  a-s  a  judge,  that  it 
13  in  chapters  relating  to  his  judicial  cjireer  and  character  thai  I 
have  thought  proper  to  present  tlie  largest  body  of  matter  in  rela- 
tion to  the  view  he  took  of  polity  and  jurisprudence  and  of  his  pro- 
fession.' 

Here  I  call  attention  to  what  I  deem  a  very  important  extract 
from  his  diary,  under  date  February  14,  1829.     It  reads  as  follows : 

"I  heard  Mr.  Webster  to-day  for  the  first  time  in  the  Supreme 
Conrt.  It  was  a  cause  originally  unimportant;  but  time  and  the 
progress  of  improvement  hud  greatly  augmented  the  value  of  the 

Eropcrty  in  controversy.  Years  ago  the  land  was  a  waste,  unin- 
abited  and  unimproved.  A  few  dollars  bought  it  and  were  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  an  intestate.     Recently,  the  heirs 

'PoiL  Chkpters 
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have  discovered  a  flaw  in  the  chain  of  title,  and  have  claimed  tho 
land.  It  is  now  covered  by  factories  and  dwellings,  and  exhibits  the 
busy  scenes  of  a  prosperous  manufacturing  town. 

"  Mr.  Webster  argued  the  cause  for  the  heirs  and  with  great  power. 
Qe  states  his  ease  withgreat  clearness,  and  draws  his  inferences  with 
exceeding  sagacity.  Iiis  language  is  rich  and  copious;  his  manner 
dignitied  and  impressive ;  his  voice  deep  and  sonorous;  and  his  senti* 
ments  high  and  oflen  sublime.  He  argues  genei*ally  from  general 
principles,  seldom  descending  into  minute  analysis  where  intricacy 
is  apt  to  embarrass  and  analogy  to  mislead.  lie  is  remarkable  for 
strength  rather  than  dexterity,  and  would  easier  rend  an  pak  than 
untie  a  knot.  If  I  could  carry  my  faith  in  the  possibility  of  all 
things  to  labor,  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  any  degree  of  industry 
would  enable  me  reach  his  height,  how  day  and  night  should  testify 
of  my  toils  I  " 

We  shall  soon  have  to  consider  Salmon  Portland  Chase  in  the 
special  character  of  a  legist  agitator — of  a  lawyer,  agitating,  as  a 
lawyer,  against  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of  the  late  "  peculiar 
institution  of  the  South."  We  shall  find  him  insisting  on  the  strict 
peculiarity  of  that  institution — applying  to  it  the  strict  rule  in  Shy- 
lock's  case,  according  to  fair  Portia's  ruling.  We  shall  not,  how- 
ever, find  him  talking  wildly  about  higher  laws  or  about  covenants 
with  hell.  If  we  shall  find  him  mad,  we  shall  find  him  showing 
something  quite  like  method  in  his  madness.  He  will  not  deny  that 
slavery  may  exist,  by  force  of  unwritten,  positive  law,  as  ruled  in 
Commonwealth  v.  Ave9.  But,  allowing  full  effect  to  the  decision 
in  that  case,  and  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  AntelopCj  we  shall 
find  him  following  Marbury  v.  Madison,  in  arguing,  with  pen  and 
lips,  that  a  supposed  legislative  enactment  which  is  in  repugnance 
to  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  is,  by  reason  of  that 
repugnance,  not  voidable  merely,  but,  from  the  beginning,  absolutely 
void.  We  shall  find  him  arguing  this  about  the  act  of  Congress  re- 
lating to  fugitives  from  service — or,  in  other  words,  to  slaves. 

We  see,  then,  that  it  is  important  to  this  work,  to  introduce  a 
purely  popular  account  of  the  legal  system  of  the  Union  as  we  see 
it,  for  example,  in  Ohio. 

Though  our  hero  studied  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  did  not 
expect  to  live  at  Washington  or  elsewhere  in  the  District.  He  ex- 
pected to  "  go  West."  The  legal  system  of  this  district  is  peculiar. 
Let  us  take  the  legal  system  of  Ohio  for  needed  illustration. ' 

Years  ago,  I  "  set  up,"  in  type,  without  writing,  and  caused  to  be 
stereotyped,  intending  soon  to  publish  a  very  little  volume,  con- 
templating contribution  toward  proper  popularization  of  the  Law. 
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It  was  to  bear  the  name  A  Pnmer  of  the  Law  dislmdively  Amcncan. 
It  uever  caiue  to  seem  to  tnc  quite  fit  for  publication.  But  tiiiii  ex- 
tract from  it  may  be  found  to  serve  our  preseut  purpose ; 

If  we  look  at  the  Legal  System  as  it  is  applied  to  the  life  of 
Cincinnati,  we  may  raise  our  eyes  from  the  least  up  to  the  greatest 
in  that  8vstem  thus  : 

1,  By-Laws  of  the  local  Private  Corporations ; 

2.  Ordinances  of  the  Municipal  (Public)  Corporation,  called  the 
City  of  Cincinnati ; 

3-  So  much  of  the  Common  Law  of  England  as  has  not  been  abro- 
gated by  the  cessation  of  its  reason,  and  as  is  harmonious  with  the 
statutes  aod-the  Constitution  of  this  State,  with  the  genius,  habits, 
and  ideas  of  the  people,  living  in  Ohio;  with  advanced  civilination 
and  improved  moral  sensibility;  with  the  legal  system  of  the 
Union,  with  the  law  of  nations  and  with  the  law  of  nature  ; 

4.  Statutes— that  is,  enactments  by  the  General  Assembly— of 
Ohio; 

5.  The  Constitution  of  this  State  ; 

6.  The  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land  ;  that  ia,  the  Legal  System  of 
the  Union ; 

7.  The  Law  of  Nations ; 
S.  The  Law  of  Nature.' 

Practically,  recognition  of  the  so-called  law  of  natnre — which 
may  he  (listingiiiehed  as  the  law  of  laws — the  law  of  that  which 
ought  to  he  the  rule  of  conduct  and  the  regulation  of  relation  and 
possession — can  not  be  judiciously  allowed  to  go  beyond  construc- 
tion as  applied  to  written  constitutions.  How  with  reference  to 
simple  statutes?  Can  a  judge  declare  a  statute  void  because  it 
seems  to  him  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature,  tiiough  not  forbidden, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication,  in  the  written  constitution?  I 
would  say  not.  But  as  to  the  legislation  by  city  councils  and  the 
like,  the  rule  seems  to  be  well  establislied,  that  an  ordinance  may  be 
jiidirially  disregarded  on  account  of  its  repugnance  to  the  law  of 
nature. 

Ciiase  was  very  much  disposed  to  hold  up  the  regard  due  to  the 


'  Anollier  form  of  stBlement  may  he  thiia ;  1.  Riiks  and  Renulotions  eommonly 
called  By-Lawsl  of  I'rivale  CorporationB;  'i.  City  Laws, compreheinling  Oniinanoee 
ami  13y-Ijiwg,  properly  ao  design  at  ed ;  3.  An  Ohio  Modification  of  the  English 
Common  Law,  h  like  modificalion  of  Eccleaiaaticnl  Law,  a  like  Modification  of  uld 
English  Ststnreii,  and  tlie  Law  Merchant  of  Ohio;  4.  (he  Statutes  of  Obin;  5.  tbe 
Stiile  Constilution ;  H.  the  Supreme  Ijlw  of  the  Land,  extending  to  all  ttie  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union,  and  comprising:  a,  the  .Vets  of  Congress;  i.  Treaties; 
e.  (be  Constitution  of  the  Union;  and  7.  the  Law  of   Nations  with  the  Law  of  No- 
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law  of  nature.  Sometimes^  as  in  a  case  in  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  one  of  his  professional  opponents/  he  appeared  to  me  to  carry  to 
the  verge  of  sheer  extravagance  his  views  about  that  portion  of  the 
legal  system. 

And  he  had  some  other  peculiar  views  of  fundamental  law.  In 
the  celebrated  Vanzandt  case,  of  which  a  full  account  is  elsewhere 
given,  chiefly  in  our  hero's  own  language,  he  insisted  that  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the 
river  Ohio,  did  not  give  place  to  the  first  constitution  of  the  State 
named  afler  that  river,  but  continued,  in  that  State,  to  have  the  face 
of  a  practically  immutable  law. 

When  did  he  form  these  views,  and  where?  Was  it  here  in 
Washington  while  he  had  Wirt  for  a  legal  teacher,  and  was  often  at 
least  hearing  of  decisions  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall? 

I  am  not  able  to  answer.  But  this  much,  at  least,  is  quite  cer- 
tain. In  the  already  *  cited  lecture-essay  on  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Henry  Brougham,  Chase,  at  three-and-twenty  years  of  age,  ex- 
pressed himself  quite  in  the  fashion  of  a  law  reformer.* 


^  Ball  VB.  Hand.  ^  Introduction. 

3  lie  said :  "The  common  law  of  England,  originating  in  a  barbarous  age,  in  ft 
state  of  society  where  commerce  and  manufactures  were  unknown,  and  men  were 
divided  into  despised  tillers  of  the  ground  and  fierce  wielders  of  the  sword,  is  not  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  a  civilised,  manafae- 
turing,  and  commercial  community.  As  at  presen  trad  ministered,  the  common  law 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  common  nuisance.  True,  many  additions  and  altera- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  process  of  time.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  fh>m 
what  it  was ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  better  thing.  It  is  now  an  immense 
patch-work ;  the  parts  have  been  collected  from  a  great  variety  of  codes,  fitted  to  a 
great  variety  of  times  and  circumstances.  Some  of  it  is  Danish,  some  Saxon,  some 
Norman,  and  some  Roman.  Some  of  it  is  ancient  and  some  of  it  is  modern.  It  is 
like  a  coat  made  of  old  cloth  and  new  cloth,  with  sleeves  for  a  baby,  skirt  for  a  boy, 
and  a  body  for  a  man.  It  is  like  a  coat  in  another  respect,  too ;  it  is  found  to  fit  no- 
body. The  administration  of  the  law  is  more  wretchedly  defective  than  the  law 
itself.  Justice  is  sold  at  an  enormous  price.  The  witty  saying  of  Home  Tooke  is 
too  true.  To  one  who  said,  '  the  courts  are  open,'  he  replied,  ^\ye,  like  the  London 
Tavern — to  all  who  can  pay  the  bill ! '  So  high  are  these  bills,  so  great  is  the  expense 
of  legal  proceedings,  that  it  is  frequently  better  to  pocket  an  injury  quietly  and  amy 
nothing  about  it,  than  to  attempt  to  obtain  redress  at  law.  If  any  one  in  England 
have  a  hundred  dollars  owing  to  him,  and  his  debtor  refuse  to  pay,  it  is  cheaper  to 
let  it  go  than  to  sue  for  it.  If  any  one  have  paid  a  hundred  dollars  and  taken  a 
receipt,  and  the  man  who  has  been  paid  dtniand  a  second  payment,  it  is  cheaper  to 
pay  the  money  over  again,  than  to  go  to  law  and  defend  the  suit  suooessfully.  So 
that  it  was  not  fancy,  but  sober  truth,  that  guided  Dean  Swift's  pen,  when  he  repre- 
sented the  father  of  the  famous  Gulliver  as  ruined  by  gaining  a  Chancery  suit  with 
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Thus  it  19  quite  evident  that  very  early,  indeed,  this  "  literary 
la\ryer"  showed  hioiaelf  an  agitator  for  reform  of  laws  and  legal 
manners.  Doubtless  much  of  liis  enligliteiied  liberality,  in  tins 
respect,  he  owed  to  intercourse  with  that  other  "  literary  lawyer," 
his  preceptor,  William  Wirt. 


eoilt.  To  pat  the  matter  more  plainly  before  our  readers,  wc  will  narrate  tlie  Icail- 
ing  circuauluDcee  of  one  eaae  in  wbiah  Mr.  Brougbam  wua  himeelf  eniplujreil,  mii] 
of  which  a  meagre  BctouQt  miij  be  found  in  Mr.  Slarkio'a  yery  yaluiible  book  on 
Eviil«iice.  We  shall  use  oearlj'  tbe  language  of  Mr.  Brougham's  speech  on  the  Ke- 
form  of  the  Law,  in  which  we  find  a,  more  detdJleJ  statement  of  the  trausaetian. 

"  The  cane  was  in  the  Court  of  Exche(|uer,  and  Mr.  Brougham  was  oouasel  for  the 
defendBDi.  It  became  hia  duly  to  examino  a  witness  Tor  the  Crown,  who  exhihiied 
strong  ludtcationa  of  periutj-;  but  tbe  verdict  went  against  him,  Dotwitbgtandiug. 

"(Ju  a  new  trial,  however,  the  suspicion  of  perjury,  before  enterlaineil,  was  turned 
into  certainty,  and  the  defendant  was  acquitted.  A  prosecution  for  perjury  was  in- 
Btituled  againat  Ibat  witness,  and  seventeen  olhera  connected  with  him.  Eighteen  in- 
dictments were  found,  and  the  Crown  remoTed  the  whole  into  the  King's  Bench.  The 
A  ttorney-Oen  era  I  conducted  the  proseculioo.  On  the  first  tndlutmeni,  Meade,  I  he  per- 
jured witness  already  metitioued,  was  clearly  con  rioted.  The  other  sot  en  teen  were 
then  to  havo  been  trieii,  but  tbe  Croun  had  made  them  all  special  jury  cases,  and, 
of  Gour&e,  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  present.  A  warrant  wai 
prayed  as  is  usual,  we  believe,  in  auch  cases,  that  the  jury  box  should  be  filled  from 
the  by-BlanderB ;  but  the  Crown  refused  the  warrant.  Thus  an  expense  of  near 
itlj  ifaausand  dollars  was  incurred,  and  a  hundred  witnessea  were  hrouglit  fmni  k 
great  dislance  to  London,  all  for  ntitbing,  except  after  the  vexation,  and  trouble, 
and  de'.ay  he  had  endured,  to  work  Ibe  ruin  of  the  pruset'iitor,  who  bad  at  first 
been  harassed  on  the  testimony  of  tite  perjured  witnesses.  These  poor  farmers  had 
no  more  money  to  spend  in  law;  all  the  other  prosecutions  were  dropped.  Even 
the  wretch  who  had  been  convicted  obtained  a  rule  for  a  new  trial;  but  funds  were 
wanting  to  meet  him  again,  and  he,  too,  escaped;  so  that  public  justice  was  utterly 
frustrated,  as  well  as  the  most  grievous  wrong  intlicted  on  individuals.  Nor  did  it 
end  here.     The  poor  farmer  was  fated  to  lose  his  life  by  the  transaction.     He  lived 

quence,  as  was  alleged,  of  some  song  sung  by  him  in  tbe  streets,  this  man,  Meade, 
leiied  a  gun  and  shot  him  dead  on  tlic  spot.  He  ws9  acquitted  of  murder,  on  the 
ground  of  pro  v  oca  til  n,  but  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  an  impris- 
enmenl  of  two  years.  A  case  of  more  complicated  and  enormous  hardship,  one 
fraught  with  more  cruel  injustice  to  the  parties,  can  scarcely  be  imagined  to  have 
occurred  in  any  country.  Is'or  was  this  a  xery  uncommon  case.  We  hare  not  sought 
through  many  volumes  lo  find  it.  Such  cases  occur  frequently.  The  Courts  are 
familiar  with  them.  Tbe  reports  are  full  of  tbcm.  They  have  almost  ceased  to  be 
shocking  to  the  administrators  of  the  law.  'So  anxiou.'f'— we  quote  from  Blackstone 
by  way  of  commentary^'  so  anxious  is  the  law  of  England  lo  maintain  and  restore  to 
every  individual  the  enjoyment  of  his  civil  rights,  without  intrenching  upon  those  of 
sny  other  individual  in  the  nation;  so  parentally  solicitious  is  our  whole  legal 
CfinstitulioD  to  preserve  that  spirit  of  equal  liberty  which  is  the  singular  felicity 
of  the  British  nation.' 
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Writing  to  S.  Teackle   Wallis,  Esq.,  Mr.  Wirt  drew  off  this 
paragraph,  with  others : 

"  Bacon's  Essay  on  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding  and  on  Government^  and  some  of  the  preliminary  chap- 


"  Strange  that  Mr.  Brougham  should  desire  to  interfere  with  such  striking  mani- 
festations of  parental  solicitude.     Strange  that  the  people  of  England  should  desire 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  guardianship  and  tender  care  of  so  kind  a  parent  I     Tet^ 
strange  though  it  be,  it  is  not  the  less  true.    The  people  and  their  great  advocate, 
influenced,  doubtless,  by  some  singular  obliquity  of  moral  vision,  thought  they  saw 
great  and  grievous  defects  and  vices  in  that  system,  which,  to  the  clearer  eye  of  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  seemed  so  perfect  and  so  goodly.     And  Mr.  Brougham  set  him- 
self strenuously  to  the  work  of  reform.     He  began  by  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  report  of  which  fills  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  closely  printed 
pages,     It  is  perhaps,  saying  not  too  much  of  this  speech  to  affirm,  that  there  is  not 
one,  either  ancient  or  modern,  that  contains  a  larger  amount  of  information,  all 
bearing,  with  admirable  adaptedness  and  resistless  effect,  upon  the  very  question 
under  consideration.    In  this  speech,  he  brought  before  the  House  the  whole  condi- 
tion of  the  common  law.    No  nook  of  the  immense  field  had  escaped  his  observa- 
tion.    He  went  into  every  dark  corner  and  hidden  recess,  as  into  familiar  and  f^ 
quented  haunts.     And  to  this  great  knowledge  of  what  the  law  was,  he  added   a 
clear  and  sound  understanding  of  what  the  law  should  be.     While  he  pointed  to  the 
evil,  he  did  not  omit  to  indicate  the  remedy.    All  that  he  said  was  said  with  so  much 
distinctness  and  simplicity,  that  no  idea  could  be  misunderstood;  yet,  with  sueh 
force  and  energy,  that  no  mind  could  remain   unimpressed.     He  concluded  with 
his   celebrated    motion   for    the   reform    of   the   law :    *  That  an   humble   address 
be    presented   to  his    Majesty,    praying    that   he   will   be   graciously   pleased   to 
issue  a  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  defects  occasioned  by  time  or  otherwise, 
in  the  laws  of  this  realm,  and  into  the  measures  necessary  for  removing  the  same.' 
He  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  conciliation,  made  this  motion  less  broad,  by  substitu- 
ting the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Superior  Courts,  and  the  law  of  real  prop- 
erty, as  objects  of  inquiry,   instead  of  the  laws  of  the   realm  generally.      Thus 
modified,  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously.     Two  commissions  were  issued  by  the 
Crown,  and  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  have  been  elaborate  and  valuable. 
There  is  a  spirit  now  awake  upon  the  subject  that  will  not  slumber  again,  until,  in- 
stead of  the  present  cumbrous  and  unintelligible  system  of  law  and  courts,  like  that 
far-famed   labyrinth,  into  which  if  a  man  once  entered  he  never  found  his  way  out 
again,  England  shall  have  a  simple  and  intelligible  code  of  laws,  and  a  cheap  and 
prompt  administration  of  justice.     Mr.  Brougham  has  already  done  much.     He  well 
understood  what  was  to  be  done,  and  how  it  was  to  be  done ;  and  he  went  to  work 
cautiously,  as  a  man  should,  who  is  dealing  with  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  social 
system.    Last  June,  he  brought  before  the  House  the  result  of  his  labors.     His  bill 
proposes  to  divide  England  into  judicial  districts  of  a  convenient  sixe.     He  would 
have  only  one  judge,  who  should  have  power  to  try  and  determine,  with  the  aid  of 
a  jury,  all  causes  of  a  certain  importance.    If  the  parties  desire  it,  the  judge  may 
hear  and  determine  any  cause  without  a  jury.     When  required,  the  judge  must  also 
act  as  an  arbitraton,  and  his  award  will  have  the  force  of  a  judgment.      But  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  plan  is  this :  Any  party  may  cite  another  against 
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ters  of  Hooker  on  Ecdesuistical  Polity,  are  on  the  same  gigantic 
Bcalo  of  IhinkiDg.  Tkeae  essays  of  Burke,  and  the  constitutional  opin- 
ions of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  belong  to  the  same  great  class  of  intel- 
lectual effort,  and  you  ought  to  become  funiiliar  with  them."  ' 

If  I  am  not  tnistakeD,  intimation  has  already  been  hazarded  in 
lliis  volume,  that  life,  law,  and  language  seem  to  be  the  special 
Bttidles  proper  to  the  legist. 

That  the  forum  ia,  indeed,  but  life  in  little,'  must  be  obvioua. 
Life,  however,  interests  th«  legist,  not  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  life  makes  one  think  of  manners,  traits,  passions,  tenden- 
cies, but  in  the  special  sense  in  whieh  life  is  regarded  by  the  books 
on  physiology,  and  in  the  system  usually  treated  as  comprising 
medicine  and  hygiene. 

Chase  bound  me  to  him  not  a  little  by  the  interest  he  took  in  a 
work  which,  to  the  acceptance  of  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
jls  reviewers,'  though  without  extensive  publication,  undertook  to 
contribute  toward  the  improvement  of  the  system,  which  may  well 
be  called  furenaic  hygiene  and  medicine,  and  also  of  that  which  may 
well  be  called  8tate  hygiene  and  medicine. 

whom  he  liik«  any  cUim  or  compUinl,  before  tbe  judge.  When  Ibere,  (hey  are  to 
Dtate  Iheir  case  in  their  own  way,  without  any  lawyer;  anil  the  judge,  hnvitin;  heard 
Ihem  both,  is  lo  give  them  his  advice  like  a  friend.  If  they  agree  to  abide  by  it, 
this  adrice  ncijuireti  the  force  of  a  regular  adjudication.  This  part  of  the  plan 
Beem9  admirable   in  theory,  and  has  worked  well  wherever  it  has  been  reduced  to 

'-  We  see  no  reason  nhy  such  n  plan  might  not  be  introduced  iaio  the  courts  of  this 
country  with  advantage.  While  we  have  great  and  juat  cause  of  grateful  (riiimph 
thai  HO  much  of  the  abnurdity  anil  evil,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brougham  in  the  Byglem 
of  English  law,  has  been  purged  from  our  juriaprudenee,  we  have  also  reason  to  be 
aahamed  that  so  much  remains.  Our  modes  of  dialributing  justice,  especially,  are 
far  from  perfect.  And  we  may  hope  that  it  is  not  presumptiioufl  to  imagine,  nor  an 
unpardonable  irreverence  of  antiquity  to  suRgest,  that  the  present  generation  may 
improve  what  a  former  generation  has  left  susceptihlc  of  improvement.  If  our  laws 
and  courts  should  be  so  improved  that  justice  could  no  longer  be  represented,  and 
truly  represented,  as  limping  tardily  along  after  a  nimble  rogue,  and  only  catching 
him,  if  she  catch  him  at  all,  wlieu  he  can  get  no  farther,  in  (he  last  court  cf  appel- 
late jurisdiction,  we  may  hope,  also,  that  no  lawyer  would  be  found  weejiing  in 
secret  over  shrunk  fees  and  a  lean  dochet." 

>  Kennedy's  ij/i  of  Win,  vol.  II.,  page  385. 

J  Warden,  .Van  and  Law. 

3  Particularly  the  ^'orlk  Anfririn  Rn-itic,  the  Independent,  the  New  Englander,  the 
Frteman't  Journal.  Allihone's  delusively  defective  dictionary  of  authors  gives  a 
most  imperfect  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  that  work  was  treated  by  reviewers. 
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We  shall  find  him  taking  a  most  paiuful  interest  in  parts  of 
medical  learning.^  Did  he,  while  preparing  for  the  bar,  concern 
himself  sufficiently  with  legal  medicine?  I  think  not.  Of  that^ 
however,  I  propose  to  say  a  word  hereafter. 

That  he  did  not  more  devote  himself  to  legal  studies  while  at 
AVashington,  he  seemed  deeply  to  regret.  But  let  us  make  correct 
distinctions  on  that  subject.  He  had  Wirt  for  a  legal  teacher.  Wirt 
would  naturally  give  far  more  attention  to  the  reports  of  cases 
decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  than  to  any 
other  reports.  It  would  naturally  happen,  then,  that  those  reports 
should  be  more  interestiug  than  any  other  to  his  legal  pupils,  of 
whom  Chase  was  probably  the  most  considered. 

Now,  at  this  time,  tliere  should  be  no  question  but  that  the  finest 
reports  we  have  are  the  reports  in  question. 

Nothing  more  than  evidence  of  law  is  yielded  by  decisions.'  Law 
is  made  by  legislation,  not  by  judgment.  The  expression  "judge- 
made  law,"  like  the  expression  "case-law,''  shows  confusion  of 
ideas.  Dicere  non  dare — to  declare  law,  not  to  make  it — is  the 
function  of  the  judge.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  facts.  All  law  is 
not  made.     Great  part  of  it  is  a  mere  growth. 

I  do  not  speak  alone  of  law  as  fixed  in  usage.  As  to  many  interests, 
the  law  is  that  that  lohich  ought  to  be^  as  ascertained  by  enlightened 
iudgmenty  shall  be.  Here  we  have,  apparently,  judicial  legislation. 
Alter  all,  however,  the  decision  is  not  law,  but  only  evidence  of 
law — a  distinction  of  capital  im|M)rtance. 

Did  our  hero,  while  preparing  for  the  bar,  pay  due  attention  to 
the  interest  of  the  law  in  language  ? 

Language,  life,  and  law,  I  take  it,  are  the  preeminently  proper  studies 
of  a  legist.  Every  completely  educated  American  legist  might  well 
be  ex|>ected  to  know  German,  French,  Greek,  Latin,  English.  I 
confess  I  know  too  little  of  the  Greek,  and  not  enough  of  Latin ;  so 
that  I  am  rather  taking  exception  to  a  common  fault  of  legal  edu- 
cation than  professing  to  have  done  all  I  should  have  done  in  lingaal 
study. 

While  I  was,  in  aid  of  this  work,  for  a  short  time  private  secre- 
tary to  our  hero,  there  were  interesting  talks  about  linguistics  between 
"my  chief,"  as  he  seemed  pleased  to  have  me  call  him,  and  myself. 


» Post,  p.  27*2. 

'Gholson,  J^  in  SkeUey  t.  Jeff.  Br,  Bank,  9  Ohio  SUte  Rep.,  606.    And  M«  1  Bl 
Gomm.,  70,  71. 
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Tor  my  part,  I  was  much  fonder  of  lingiiisticH  than  of  language,  if 
I  may  3o  convey  my  meaning,  while  my  chief  was  not  so  interested 
in  the  science  of  the  typical  in  speech,  of  etymology,  etc.  Indeed, 
ejceept  as  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  hie  mother-tongue,  he  appeared 
to  have  comparatively  little  interest  in  language.  True,  he  was  not 
tgnoi-ant  of  French,  and  he  had  learueil  a  little  German ;  but  I  waa 
quite  disappointed  in  his  learning  in  linguistics. 

Let  us  now  examine  whether  Chase  preparwl  himself  sufficiently 
for  the  service  he  would  hope  at  least  to  have  to  render  to  his  elienta 
Hs  an  orator. 

The  evidence  relating  to  that  subject  we  have  partly  seen  all-eady. 
Let  me  now  invite  attention  to  another  extract  from  his  diiiry. 

December  24,  1829,  our  fledging  l^ist  went  to  Baltimore  with 
artist  King,  whom  he  highly  eulogizes.  He  set  down  about  this 
trip: 

"  When  we  arrived  in  Baltimore,  I  took  lodgings  at  the  hotel. 
Mr.  King  had  relations,  with  whom  he  found  quai-lere.  The  same 
efoning,  I  called  at  Mr.  Wirt's,  but  having  business  in  the  city,  did 
not  remain  long.  At  nigbt,  I  returned  again,  and  spent  some  hoars 
in  conversalion  with  tlie  family.  The  next  day  was  Cliristmaa,  and 
wo  were  all  to  dine  together  at  Mr.  W's.  In  the  morning,  I  wont  to 
church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Johns,  of  Baltimore,  preached.  It  is  the  habit 
of  this  clergyman  to  deliver  hie  sermons  mejnoriter.  This  gives  him 
a  great  advantage  over  reading,  and  over  most  extempore  preach- 
ers nlso.  His  discourses  are  bcuutifuUy  written,  and  very  im- 
pressively delivered.  Tliey  seem  to  come  fi-esh  from  the  heart  of  the 
speaker,  and  reach,  1  doubt  not,  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  auditors. 
After  church,  I  went  to  Mr.  Wirt's,  where  most  of  the  other  guests 
were  already  assembled.  Our  party  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and 
we  sat  at  the  table  until  dark.  We  then  adjourned  to  tlio  draw- 
ing-room, where  we    spent   the   evening  in   social  chat  or  innocent 


Still  the  Wirts— the  Wirts!     Thank  Heaven  fur  that! 
September  26,  1829,  we  have  this  minute: 

"Called  at  Mrs.  Elger's  this  evening,  and  recM,  thro'  Miss  Mar- 
garetto  a  rather  unexpected  message  from  Miss  E.  G.  W." 

Otol«r  9,  1829,  appears  : 

"  Rose  early  and  went  to  Baltimore  with  Dr.  Collins  in  bis  gig. 
Stopped  at  Mr.  Wirt's,  and  took  the  family  by  surprise.  Elizabeth 
and  Callierine  had  gone  to  bid  farewell  to  Mrs.  Ousoly,  who  was 
about  lo  embark  for  Kurope.  They  Hoon  returned,  and  I  conversed 
with  tbciii  for  some  time.     1  then  went  to  my  hotel  and  spent  the 
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night.  The  next  morning,  when  I  called,  E  —  intrusted  me  with  a 
token  leaf  for  a  friend  at  Washingtofi,  and  bidding  them  farewell, 
we  came  away." 

November  14,  1829,  Mr.  Chase  set  down  in  his  diary : 

'*  Calling  on  Mrs.  Elgcrs  to-day,  she  showed  me  a  letter  she  had 
iust  received  from  C.  L.  Wirt,  in  which  she  reproached  me  with  neg- 
lect of  writing  to  them.  I  might  say  in  the  words  of  one  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament:  *  Is  there  not  a  cause?*  '* 

I  do  not  understand  this  ;  and  I  dare  not  speculate  about  a  theme 
so  sacred. 

The  Wirts  were  then  at  Baltimore.  On  the  28th  of  February, 
1829,  at  Washington,  the  head  of  the  house  wrote  to  Judge  Carr  a 
letter,  containing  the  sentences: 

"  My  wife,  on  a  full  view  of  the  whole  ground,  gives  the  preference 
to  Baltimore.  She  is  delighted  to  get  away  from  the  threatening 
storm  and  from  the  new  asHociation  here — and  my  children  are  aU 
reconciled  to  it.  1  have,  thank  God,  a  happy,  innocent,  and  most 
affectionate  family,  and  I  have  every  prospect  in  a  few  years  of 
placingtheminindependent,if  not  affluent,  circumstances.  I  am  bright 
and  buoyant  with  hope,  and  siiall  meet  the  spring  of  the  year  with 
all  its  own  appropriate  gaiety  and  cheerfulness.  As  Ei*skino  said, 
when  they  turned  him  out  of  the  office  of  chancellor,  *'  I  am  much 
obliged  to  them,  for  they  have  given  me,  in  exchange  for  a  dog's 
life,  that  of  a  gentleman.'  I  have  greater  confidence  in  that  God  who 
has  never  forsaken  me,  even  in  those  headlong  moments  of  my  life, 
when  I  have  forgotten  myself;  and  in  addition  to  this,  with  so  much 
on  earth  to  cheer  and  support  me,  such  a  family,  such  friends,  I 
should  be  a  poor  wretch,  indeed,  to  despond.  God  willing,  you  shall 
hear  of  me  in  time  to  come  to  my  advantage."  * 

Under  date,  February  29,  1830,  we  have: 

"On  the  next  day,  I  went  to  Baltimore,  and,  having  made  some 
other  calls,  visited  Mr.  Wirt.  It  was  not  as  it  was  wont  to  be.  Some 
of  the  family  were  sick,  others  did  not  appear,  and  they  who  did 
seemed  changed.  Perhaps,  it  was  but  the  picturing  of  my  fancy, 
but  I  fear  not.  The  next  day,  coming  out  of  church,  I  met  one  of 
the  young  ladies.  I  had  not  seen  her  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
perhaps  my  own  manner  was  f»omowhat  affected  by  the  reception  I 
Iiad  met.  She  accused  me  of  coldness.  I  defended  myself  as  well  as 
I  could,  and  went  home  with  her.  I  called  again  the  next  day,  and 
bade  them  farewell." 

That  was  but  a  passing  cloud  in  the  sky  of  our  hero's  frieDdship 
with  the  Wirts. 


1  Uft  of  Wiri,  by  Kennedy,  II,  227. 
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"Amantium  irts  amoris  redintegratio  est," 

is  beautifDll^  rendered  by  an  Engliah  bard: 

<•  Tlie  falling  out  of  rftitb^il  friendi 
R«n4<rinf  U  of  \njt." 

But  let  us  go  back  to  our  hero's  preparation  for  tlie  bar. 

Did  he,  while  with  Wirt,  study  elocution?  Did  he  thon  devote 
himself  to  rhetoric  exoept  ns  we  have  seen  ?  Having  snch  a  model 
88  he  had  in  William  Wirt,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  study, 
more  or  less  attentively,  the  requisites  of  oratory  Buch  as  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  exercises  of  the  advocat*.  Did  he  formally  study 
elocution,  did  he  methodieally  study  rhetoric,  with  reference  to  the 
profession  he  had  clkosen  ? 

He  could  not  liave  studied  Rust  'a  wonderful  btwk  ;  because  it  wag 
not  written.  But  he  eould  have  studied  other  works  on  elocution, 
.  and  there  were,  at  his  comuiaud,  good  treatises  on  rhetoric. 

In  his  professioo,  he  would  ueed  a  forensic  logic  for  conducting 
legal  thinking,  a  forensic  rhetoric  for  communicating  the  results  of 
legal  thought.  How  far  he  recognized  tlii.'i  truth,  and  acted  on  it, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  But  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  was 
destined  to  become  distinguished  as  a  fine  forensic  speaker. 

These  three  entries  are  of  cognate  interest : 

"Dec.  7,  [1820].  Went  to  Court  to  bo  aiimitlcrt,  but  was  not 
examined.     The  Court  ussigned  Tuesdaj-  for  our  examination. 

'■Di-e.  !).  Attended  again,  and  the  Court  again  put  oil'  our  exami- 
nation till  the  14th. 

"Dee.  14.  Attended  the  Court,  and,  with  several  othei-s,  was 
examined  for  admission  to  the  bar.  One  was  rejuetod,  two  were 
deferred;  three,  of  whom  1  was  one,  were  admitted.  So  I  am  now 
an  attorney-ftt-law.     I  have  a  protbsHioii.     Let  me  not  dishonor  it." 

Here  is  a  transcript  of  the  entry  made  by  our  hero  in  his  diary 
under  date,  March  6,  1829  : 

"  When  we  see  uncommon  talent  connected  with  uncommon  weak- 
ness; when  we  sec  great  genius  subjugated  hy  vicious  appetite;  wo 
are  apt  to  excuse  Nature  of  injustice,  and  blame  the  unequal  appor- 
tionment of  her  favors.  Why,  we  are  apt  to  Inquire,  are  not  the 
mighty  in  mind  strong  in  principle?  Why  are  not  tlie  emancipated 
from  Ignorance  secured  from  tlie  worse  thraldom    of  vice?    These 

reflections   naturally  arose    in    my  mind  when  I  saw  Mr.  T 

displaying  in  the  Supremo  Court  an  acuteness  and  profundity  of  dis- 
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cernmont  and  a  comprehensiveness  of  grasp,  wonderful  In  any  man, 
but  especially  wonderful  in  one  bo  young,  and  reflected  that  he  was 
a  slave  to  drink,  and  that  in  a  few  hours  those  astonishing  powers 
would  be  lost  in  intoxication.  Here  is  a  mournful  proof  that  talent 
and  learning  are  ineffectual  guards  against  vice,  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  light  of  reason  beam  brightly  upon  the  path,  unless  her 
decisions  be  carried  into  execution  by  strong  moral  principle. 
Eeason,  indeed,  may  show  us  the  right,  but  conscience,  and  con- 
science alone,  can  impel  us  to  walk  in  it.    Mr.  T is  about  35 years 

of  age;  of  a  slender  frame  and  expressive  countenance.  It  is  dark- 
ened, indeed,  by  the  influence  of  his  vice,  but  all  its  original  glory 
is  not  yet  lost.  His  mind  still  acts  powerfully — the  demon  has  not 
yet 'Obtained  the  mastery  over  that — and,  I  suppose,  when  ho  is  sober, 
that  is  still  alive  to  a  sense  of  reputation.  He  exerted  all  his 
strength  to-day.  Displaying  a  copious  learning,  an  accurate  re- 
search, a  rich  and  harmonious  diction,  a  deep  and  minute  analysis, 
he  treated  the  most  abstruse  subjects  as  school-ooy  themes,  and  passed 
through  the  darkest  fields  of  discussion  as  if  they  had  been  familiar 
and  accustomed  walks.  Every  body  was  astonished  by  the  unex- 
pected display.  As  I  went  home  from  the  court  with  the  Attorney- 
General,  he  remarked  that,  for  twenty  years  he  had  heard  nothing 
equal  to  it.  But  his  reputation  will  fade  away.  He  might  incorpo- 
rate his  fame  with  time,  and  build  for  himself  an  indestructible 
monument — he  might,  but  will  not.  And  in  a  few  years  when  he 
himself  has  sunk  into  the  final  slumber,  his  name  and  his  remem- 
brance will  pass  away  forever.  Would  that  for  his  sake  the  opiate 
which  then  shall  have  power  over  him  might  master  him  forever." 

"When  Salmon  Portland  Chase  left  Washington,  determined  to 
become  a  Cincinnatian,  he  resolved  to  be  a  sober  man.  He  kept 
that  resolution. 

Here  is  another  extract  of  like  indication : 

"  Nov.  15,  1829.  Went  to  hear  Mr.  Hewitt  preach  on  the  subject 
of  temperance.  .  .  .  The  largest  audience  I  had  ever  seen  gathered 
in  a  Washington  church  listened  with  profound  attention  and 
departed  to  their  homes,  all  instructed  and  some,  doubtless,  reformed.*' 

We  have  found  our  hero  censuring  himself  on  accouDt  of  failing 
to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities  to  study  men  aud  things  at 
Washington.  Yet  his  diary  is  very  rich  in  matter,  more  or  less 
reflective  of  the  public  life  of  this  Capital  at  that  time. 

Here  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  interesting  proof  of  that  which 
I  have  just  suggested  : 

"  March  4, 1829.  To-day,  the  *  Peoples*  President '  was  inaugurated. 
Prodigious  numbers  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Huge 
masses  of  men  covered  all  the  area  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  portico  of 
which  the  Greneral  stood.    The  mob  listened  in  breathless  expect»> 
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tton  while  the  Innugaral  Address  was  delivered,  bnt  not  a  word 
readied  their  enger  ears.  The  membors  of  the  last  Cabinet  were 
invitfid,  and  seats  were  prepared  for  thorn,  bnt  they  did  not  choose  to 
Kttcod  to  hear  themselves  abused  by  insinuation." 

Tender  snula  I  Their  courtesy  was  not  of  the  first  order,  and  one 
might  infer  against  their  sense,  according  to  Franklin's  alteration  of 
the  lines  of  Pope : 

^  "  ImmadeBt  words  ^mit  of  no  def^Dse, 

For  vrant  of  Biodest;  is  wbdI  of  sensB." 

"ITow,"  aaith  Frnnklin,  "is  not  want  of  sense  (where  a  man  is  eo 
unfortunate  aa  to  want  it)  some  apology  for  his  want  of  modeslyt 
and  would  not  the  lines  stand  more  justly  thus? 

"  ImnKKiegt  words  Bdmil  but  Ihis  defense, 
Thai  want  of  modeatj  is  want  of  sense." 

"  This,  however,  I  should  submit  to  better  judgments."  ' 

Imitating  an  example  so  illustrious,  I  venture  to  submit  to  better 
jadgmenfs  whether  want  of  courtesy  does  not  at  least  strongly  lend 
to  prove  a  want  of  sense? 

How  Adams  behaved  to  Jackson  when  the  latter  approached  him 
on  a  certain  occasion  is  well  known.  The  anecdote  is  far  from 
creditable  to  John  Quincy  Adam,'^, 

To  resume!     Chase  continues  in  this  fashion  : 

When  the  address  was  over,  the  President  mounted,  a  horse  and 
rofie  toward  the  President's  house.  The  multitude  followed,  shout- 
infT,  some  on  horsebaek  and  some  on  foot.  The  tide  rolled  on  to_the 
house.  Mr.  Adnms  liad  left  it  a  feir  tl/i>/«  hffore,  and  retired  to  Meridian 
Hill,  calm  and  serene  without  tntd  nithin." 


'  Bigslow's  Version  of  Aulohiograpli!/,  p.  101. 

Uboulnye  (.VimoHti  dt  Brnjomln  FrankUn.  44),  gives: 

"11  fniit  que  je  vous  eile  lea  deui  Ters  : 

Pour  la  fir(!»omp(ion  il  n'y  ft  point  d'eicuge, 

Car  manquer  de  modeslie,  c'est  mnnqiier  fie  sen 

s." 

"Cependsnt  le  manque  de  irni  (qiiand  on  esl  dssei  msiheiireu 

pour  en 

manquer) 

n'est  il  p»s  en  quelque  sorte  une  excuse  pour  le  mnngue  di  ntodtil 

efetcm 

deui  *ers 

Be  seraient-ils  pas  plus  justes,  ei  Ton  disail : 

"  Pour  Ib  pr^soroption  il  n'y  n  qit'iine  excuse, 

C'esl  que  manquer  de  modestie,  c'esl  manquer 

e  sens." 

"  Mill  je  Uisse  i  des  juges  plus  {eUlr^H  le  soin  de  d(!eider  cet 

e  quest  io 
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About  that  calmness,  that  serenity^  one  needs  must  doubt  in  spite 
of  Chase's  judgment. 

"  He,"  continues  Chase,  "  had  performed  his  duty,  and  was  con- 
tent with  that  consciousness.  The  misled  people  could  take  from 
him  his  office,  but  they  could  not  deprive  him  of  that." 

Our  hero  did  not  know  John  Quincy  Adams.  Adams  was,  like 
his  father,  a  true  worthy;  but  he  was  not  such  a  worthy  as  he 
seemed  to  our  young  hero.     Chase  continues  to  relate  as  follows: 

"Every  thing  in  the  house  had  been  left  in  the  neatest  arrange- 
ment. But  half  an  hour  threw  every  thing  into  confusion.  Those 
who  entered  first  were  obliged  to  find  their  way  out  through  the 
windows ;  for,  to  return  through  the  doors  was  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. At  length,  curiosity  was  sated,  and  all  had  offered  their  con- 
gratulations ;  the  General  gave  the  last  shake  of  the  hand  with  more 
pleasure  than  any  before,  and  returned  again  to  the  hotel,  that  the 
ravages  of  the  mob  might  be  repaired,  and  the  building  prepared 
once  more  for  his  residence. 

"  For  me,  I  would  prefer  to  fall  with  the  fallen  than  to  rise  with 
the  rising." 

Here  is  a  reflection  of  Wirt's  influence  over  Chase — of  which  a 
farther  word  hereafter  must  be  said. 

Attention  is  next  invited  to  an  extract,  bringing  on  the  stage  the 
Kinderhook  Magician.     Under  date  Dec.  29,  1829,  is  this  entry : 

"When  Mr.  Van  Buren  first  came  to  Washington,  Mr.  Swann 
was  among  the  very  first  citizens  who  opened  his  house  to  him 
and  extended  to  him  the  courtesies  of  hospitality.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  then  merely  a  Senator,  with  no  apparent  prospect  of  ever  being 
any  thing  more.  Of  course,  Mr.  Swann's  attentions  could  be 
prompted  by  no  spirit  of  selfishness.  Indeed,  at  that  time,  no  one 
thought  it  necessary  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  men  in  power  in 
order  to  retain  the  stations  they  might  hold.  Fidelity  was  a  surer 
guard  than  favor.  Mr.  Van  Buren  expressed  and  seemed  to  feel 
gratitude  for  Mr.  Swann's  attentions.  He  visited  frequently  in  the 
family,  and  continued  to  do  so  from  winter  to  winter  until  the 
last,  when  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York.  He  had  held 
this  station  but  a  short  time  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  by  Gen.  Jackson. 

"  Rumor  had  been  busy  in  spreading  the  report  of  an  anticipated 
proscription,  and  Duff  Green  had  announced  the  intention  of  the 
executive  *  to  reward  his  friends  and  punish  his  enemies.'  Many 
gentlemen,  friendly  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  held 
offices  under  the  general  government,  became  alarmed.  Mr.  Swann 
was  of  the  number.  When  Mr.  Van  Buren  came  to  the  seat  of 
government,  Mr.  S.  and  his  son-in-law,  Maj.  Mercer,  called  upon 
nim.    He  did  not  reciprocate  this  civility.    His  intentions  were 
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unknown.  It  waa  thought  and  rumored  that  he  was  against  thf^ 
policy  of  protjcription.  It  was  surniiBed  that  he  intended  to  pursue 
a  generous,  magnanimous,  and  liberal  course,  and  thus  draw  upon 
himself  the  regards  of  all  parties.  The  thing  seemed  feauible  and 
likely,  and  many  expected  that  such  would  be  his  course;  when 
the  sudden  dismissat  of  six  clerks  from  bis  office  showed  the 
fallacy  of  all  these  suppositions  and  evinced  his  determination  to 
go  far  as  the  farthest, 

"A  friend  of  Mr.  Swann,  desirous  to  learn  what  would  be  his 
fate,  now  called  ujjon  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Ho  found  ^him]  sitting  in 
hia  office,  and  entered  into  a  conversation  with  him  upon  general 
topics.  At  length  he  carelessly  asked  :  '  What  is  to  be  done  with 
old  Swann  t  We  must  not  let  him  go,  until  at  least  we  have  had 
some  more  of  his  old  Madeira?'  Van  Buren  evaded  the  question, 
but  Hamilton,  who  was  acting  secretary,  and  was  then  writing  at  a 
table  in  the  room,  raised  his  head  from  his  paper,  and  gruffly  re- 
marked :  '  He  must  go  with  the  rest.' 

"Some  time  after  this,  it  was  ascertained  that  it  waa  not  the  in- 
tention of  Gen.  J.  to  remove  Mr.  Swann,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
□o  sooner  ascertained  this  fact  than  he  hastened  to  return  the  calls 
of  Maj.  Mercer  and  Mr.  Swann,  and  appropriate  to  himself,  and  to 
his  kind  interference,  the  whole  merit  of  the  service.  But  the 
artifice  was  too  shallow.  The  contemptible  intriguer  was  detected, 
and  his  renewal  of  civilities  was  looked  upon  with  disgust  and  con- 
tempt. Such  is  the  character  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  cold,  selfish, 
intriguing,  base,  and  faitliless.  May  he  never  reach  the  golden 
round  to  which  he  so  ardently  aspires." 

It  13  well  known  that  Mr.  Cliaae  learned  to  tliink  more  fitvor- 
ably  of  Martin  Van  Buren ;  that,  indeed,  in  1848,  he  supported  him 
for  the  Pi'&sidcncy  as  the  candidate  of  the  Free  Soilera,  having  been 
a  member  of  the  convention,  whicli,  at  Buffalo,  put  liim  in  nomina- 
tion. It  is  well,  however,  to  know  wliat  Van  Bnren  seemed  to 
Chase  in  1829,  as  well  as  what  lie  seemed  to  him  in  1848. 

That  diary-entry  of  Deceinlwr  29,  1829,  jirocceds  as  follows: 

"  An  acquaintance  of  mine  called  lately  on  Gen.  Jackson  to  re- 
quest public  employment  of  him.  He  said  that  the  General  told 
him  that  his  claims  should  be  considered  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurred,  but  that  he  could  not  remove  anyone  to  make  a  place  foi 
him.  'You  see,'  said  he,  'what  a  fuss  the  people  make  about  the 
removals  which  have  been  made  already.'" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people,  at  that  time,  were  not 
disposed  to  sanction  the  extreme  devotion  of  the  political  partisan. 

Indeed,  Jackson  himself  is  represented  as  rather  seeking  to  reward 
personal  attachment  to  himself  and  to  punish  jiersonal  hostility  to 
him.self  than  to  maintain  strict  party  discipline. 

Under  date  Januarv  20,  1830,  we  have: 
13 
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"  Read  Mr.  Madison's  letters  to  J.  H.  Cabell  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff.  They  are  characterized  by  his  usual  clearness  and  vigor, 
and  place  the  principle  of  protection  on  impregnable  grounds.  Yet 
the  violent  opposition  of  tne  tariff  will  not,  I  think,  oe  allayed  by 
it.  It  has  its  source,  not  in  a  sense  of  actual  grievance,  but  in  a 
narrow  sectional  jealousy  and  the  high-reaching  ambition  of  some 
sectional  leaders.  Assertion  will,  I  think,  be  just  as  clamorous  and 
dogmatical  as  before,  and  pride  will  be  as  loud  and  as  obstinate." 

That  our  hero  came  to  be  in  some  sense  a  free  trader  is  well  known. 
But  I  prefer  to  speak  hereafler  of  his  conceptions  of  political 
econorav. 

m 

Here  is  an  entry  of  decided  creditableness  to  the  young  citizen  by 
whom  it  was  composed. 

November  16,  1829,  he  said  : 

"  I  read,  to-day,  the  speech  of  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  in  the 
convention  of  Virginia.  It  is  an  able  and  ingenious  defense  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  covering  nearly  eleven  closely  printed 
columns  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  A  portion  of  the  speech  con- 
tained sentiments  in  which  I  heartily  concur — particularly  in  a 
vivid  and  striking  delineation  of  the  degrading  arts  practiced  by 
office-seekers.  To  other  sentiments  expressed  in  it  I  could  by  no 
means  assent.  The  strange  idea  that  tlie  free  laboring  population 
of  non -slave-holding  States  was  on  the  same  level,  in  the  *  point  of 
intelligence,  and  should  be  on  the  same  level,  in  point  of  political 
privilege,  was  unworthy  of  Mr.  Leigh  and  utterly  abhorrent  to  every 
principle  of  equal  rights." 

Under  date  June  24,  1829,  we  have : 

"  My  uncle  from  Ohio  called.  An  unexpected  pleasure,  as  I  knew 
not  that  he  was  east  of  the  Aileghanies." 

On  examining  the  Reminiscences  of  Bishop  Chase,  to  find  8ome 
notice  of  this  meeting,  I  failed  to  find  any  notice  of  it.  Then  I 
looked  through  the  whole  work  to  see  if  it,  in  any  place,  showed 
any  thing  like  appreciation  of  its  author's  gifled  nephew.  Does  it 
even  mention  him  at  all?  I  think  not ;  but,  perhaps,  I  may  have 
overlooked  some  passage. 

I  repeat,  the  article  of  uncle  di.atributed  to  our  hero  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  have  been  very  fine.  What  a  contrast  between  the  interest 
taken  by  Philander  Chase  in  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  and  the  interest 
taken  in  the  last-named  worthy  by  his  legal  teacher,  William  Wirt, 
no  relative  at  all  ? 

1  5k;. 
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Under  date  February  22,  1830,  there  is  a  peculiarly  interesting 
entry  in  these  words  : 

"  Judge  Burnett,  of  the  Senate,  is  a  small  man,  of  a  not  nnplea*- 
ing  countenance.  The  indications  of  intellect  are  slight,  but  by 
untiring  industry  he  has  acquired  a  high  profensional  reputation. 
He  converses  with  some  appearance  of  effort,  and  has  been  as  yet 
a  silent  member  of  the  Senate.  I  had,  this  morning,  some  conver- 
Batiun  with  him,  respecting  Cincinnati.  He  said  that  the  bar  there 
was  crowded  aa  it  is  every-where.  That  there  were  many  young 
men  of  fine  talents  and  acquirements  without  business,  but  that 
tkigtoas  imputable  chiefly  to  their  modenly.'  'Still,' he  said, 'Cincinnati 
is  growing  rapidly.  Population  and  wealth  are  increasing.  Living 
is  cheap.  And, on  tlie  whole,  it  offers  to  you  stronger  inducements 
than  any  other  place  in  the  West.'  " 

Ere  long  we  shall  go  with  our  hero  to  the  growing  city,  where 
he  is  to  make  his  name  immortal.  But  before  we  bid  adieu  to 
Washington,  let  us  look  at  some  other  entries  of  considerable  iDterest. 

Here  b  an  entry  extracted  from  the  same  productive  diary,  under 
date  October  9,  1829 : 

"  When  we  arrived  at  our  lodgings,  I  was  pleased  to  find  my 
friend  Smith  awaiting  my  arrival.  With  him  I  had  a  long  con- 
versation OQ  subjects  of  great  interest  to  me,  and  asked  his  advice, 
and  finally  obeyed  the  suggestion  of  my  own  fancy." 

This  characteristic  anecdote  reminds  one  of  the  anecdote  already 
related,^  about  sending  for  a  phy.sician,  "  who  came  and  prescribed 
medicine  which  "  the  patient  "  did  not  take,  and  gave  "  the  patient 
"some  advice  which  "  the  patient  "did  not  follow." 

But  we  must  be  off  to  Cincinnati,  We  shall  look  back,  now  and 
then,  but  now  we  must  go  forward. 

'  I  acknowledge  the  reapaneibility  for  Ihe  italics. 
'  Ante,  p.  141, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FROM  WASlUXOT\>X   TO   CIXCIXXATI. — CIXCIXXATI   IN   1830. 

NDKK  date  Maivh  1,  1830,  the  diary  so  often  quoted  in  fore- 
going chapters  reads  as  follows : 


**  March  1,  [ISIUl].  Tho  tVw  days  at\er  my  return  to  Washington, 
hotoro  1  bogan  my  journey  to  this  place,  were  employed  in  arranging 
my  atVairs  and  bidding  tan^well  to  my  triends  and  acquaintance.  AH 
tins  was,  at  length,  over,  and  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  March,  I  finally 
lett  Washington,  wliirh  had  been  my  home  for  more  than  throe  years, 
and  where  1  had  tound  much  kindness  and  many  friends.  It  was  not 
without  regret  that  I  looked,  for  tho  last  time,  perhaps,  on  those 
familiar  scenes. 

'*  Hut  we  soon  lost  sight  of  them  all,  and  my  mind  turned  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  past  to  the  consideraticm  of  the  future.  It  was 
not  with  dismay  or  dread  that  I  looked  forward.  True,  there  was 
little  to  invite  in  the  ton'ground  of  the  picture.  I  was  fully  aware 
(hat  I  must  pass  through  a  long  period  of  probation.  That  day  and 
night  must  be  witness  to  the  assiduity  of  my  labors.  That  my  mind 
must  be  disciplined  to  habits  of  deep  reflection  and  patient  toil.  That 
many  obstacles  were  to  be  overcome,  many  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted ero  I  could  hone  to  reach  the  steep  where  Fame's  proud 
temple  shines.  All  this  i  knew.  But  in  the  background  were  de- 
served honor,  eminent  usetulness,  and  a  *  crown  of  glory*;  and  pain, 
and  toil,  and  labor  vanished  from  the  sight  which  was  directed  over 
and  beyond  them." 

Was  this  man  inordinately  ambitious?  Have  we,  thus  for,  seen 
in  him  the  lust  of  glory,  place,  and  power?  I  think  not.  But  I 
am  proud  of  the  just-quoted  indication,  that  he  was  aspiring  and^  in- 
dctnl,  ambitiou.s. 

He  continues: 

*•  I  will  not  describe  our  stage  company  farther  than  to  say  that  it 
c*onsisted  of  a  woman  whose  occupation  I  could  not  divine,  a  young 
Yankee  who  was  tcise  in  his  own  eyes,  a  female  convict  just  discharged 
from  the  Penitentiary  of  Virginia,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Brown,  from  Washington,  and  myself." 

Our  hero  was  himself  a  young  Yankee.    We  have  seen  him  kick- 
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iDg  hard  the  shins  or  some  softer  parts  of  a  ^ouog  Buckeye,  because 
the  latter  called  him  a  Yankee.  What  did  he  mean,  then,  by  writ- 
ing 80  about  a  young  Yankee, 

"Who  wa«  iTi*e 
Id  hia  own  tjm." 

The  truth  is,  that,  by  the  time  he  went  "  West"  to  live  there,  he 
had  ceased  to  be,  in  any  sense,  provincial.  He  was  then  a  pure 
American  of  the  best  type. 

His  narrative  proceeds  as  follows: 

"  The  roads  were  in  a  miserable  sitaation.  A  frost  had  jnst  hard- 
ened the  surface  enough  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  horses  to  extri- 
cate their  feet,  which  went  through  at  every  step.  The  [stage]  upset 
once,  but  nobody  was  iiyured.  When  I  pass  this  road  again,  I  hope 
to  travel  on  a  railway.  Kothiag  less  will  tempt  me  on  it  again,  for 
some  time,  at  least.' 

He  goes  on  as  follows : 

"  In  the  course  of  time  we  arrived  at  ITagerstown.  This  is  a  nmall 
place,  with  a  mixed  population  of  Germans  iind  English,  in  number 
iihout  3,000.  Our  host  was  a  German,  who,  pert-eiving  that  an  In- 
dian boy  who  was  with  us,  spoke  English  but  imperftctly,  addressed 
him  in  Dutch,  but,  strange  to  tell,  the  boy  still  remained  silent." 

Have  a  care,  thou  intending  Cincinnatian !  The  city  thou  haet 
cliosen  for  thy  future  home  is  very  "Dutchy."  It  is  quite  like 
Hagerstown  in  having  a  mixed  population,  of  which  a  large  propor- 
tion is  {not  "  Dutch,"  indeed,  but)  German,  or  of  Gerniau  lineage. 

That  Imliari  boy  and  the  German  host  Hccni  to  me  very  typical. 
The  one  is  the  type  of  the  race  that  is  departing,  and  the  other 
seems  to  me  the  type  of  all  th;it  is  mo.-^t  jinimisiiig,  at  present,  in 
the  j>opiilation  of  this  country. 

Not  a  drop  of  German  lilootl,  or  of  blood  derived  from  German 
WimkI,  is  in  my  veins.  I  say  what  is  here  advanced  about  the  Ger- 
man element  of  our  composite  population,  not  because  I  am  of 
tiiTiicin  bhwKl,  bnt  l»ecaiise  my  .studies  of  our  population  force  me 
III  see  things  which  persons  who  have  not  attended  closely  to  that 
\'Oinilation,  may  not  have  discerned. 

Of  tliis,  however,  more  mn.st  bo  adv.incc<l  hereafter.     We  have 

l^i'iB  farther  record  of  the  rest  at  Hagerstown : 

'■  I  c'.ime  very  near  loding  all  mv  money  hero  by  over-c.ircfulncss. 
1  am  ill  iU«  habit  of  leaving  ali  the  cash  I  have  with  me  in  my 
ixitltd  when  1  retire  to  rest.     But,  this  evening,  lent  by  possibility  I 
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might  lose  it,  I  took  ray  money  and  placed  it,  with  my  watch,  under 
my  pillow.  About  midnight,  we  were  culled  to  take  the  stage,  but  my 
friend  Brown  was  too  unwell  to  go  on,  and  it  went  without  us.  Had 
we  then  taken  the  stage,  I  should  infallibly  have  leil  my  money.  As 
it  was,  when  I  rose  in  the  morning,  I  took  my  watch  without  once 
think  [ing]  that  there  was  any  thing  else.  But  Brown,  after  I  had 
left  the  room,  looked  under  my  pillow,  saw  it,  and  restored  it  to  me. 
I  remained  here  two  days,  one  of  which  was  Sunday. 

"  I  left  Hagerstown  on  Monday  morning,  and,  after  two  [days]  and 
a  half  of  hard  riding,  night  and  day,  arrived  in  Wheeling.  This  is 
a  pleasant  little  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  I  visited  their  manu- 
factury  of  cut  glass,  and  was  astonished  and  delighted  by  the  ele- 
gance and  delicacy  of  the  work.  I  remained  in  W.  but  a  single 
day,  when  I  took  the  boat  for  Cincinnati.  She  was,  by  some  mis- 
nomer, called  the  Paragon,  an  appellation  to  which  she  had  good 
claim,  irparvitude  of  size,  meanness  of  accommodation,  and  slowness 
of  motion  constitute  one. 

"On  board  the  boat  I  became  acquainted  with  Gen.  Tipton,  from 
Indiana.  This  gentleman  was  born,  I  think,  in  North  Carolina  or 
Tennessee.  His  parents  were  indigent,  and  he,  consequently,  did 
not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  scholastic  education.  But  fie  received 
one  equally  valuable.  The  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend 
were  rough  but  efficient  teachers  to  a  mind  like  his.  Besides,  he 
thought,  and  his  mind  became  stronger  by  exercise.  He  is  remark- 
able for  his  energy,  and  strength,  and  sagacity.  He  now  strives  to 
acquire  knowledge  by  every  means,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that 
a  consciousness  of  his  want  of  it  has  frequently  forced  tears  from 
his  eyes." 

Perhaps  the  general  exaggerated  somewhat.  But  it  may  be  that 
he  uttered  measured  truth.  The  value  of  methodic  education  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  easy  calculation.  One  may  have  it,  in  some 
circumstances,  without  living  teachers.  Books  may  yield  it,  so  that 
the  great  students  of  antiquity  are  drawn  into  the  service  of  these 
days  as  educators ;  but  the  living  voice  is  often  better  than  the  mute 
instruction  of  the  noblest  books  could  be. 

The  education  of  our  hero  certainly  was  far  from  perfect.  But  it 
had  a  pretty  good  beginning,  and  it  was  not  suddenly  cut  off.  Its 
greatest  imperfection,  we  shall  find,  was  but  the  imperfection  of  its 
methods. 

Method  is  the  very  soul  of  teaching.  More  and  more  the  miracles 
that  can  be  worked  by  method  manifest  the  value  of  the  schools,  in 
spite  of  their  defects. 

The  theme  is  far  from  irrelevant.  Our  hero  was  for  some  time  a 
teacher  by  profession.  In  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  he  never  ceased  to 
be  a  teacher.  But  of  that  no  more  need  be  suggested  now.  The 
subject  must  come  up  again  hereafter. 
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In  the  tliary  I  have  already  so  oflen  quoted,  I  fiud  also,  as  a 
pari  of  a  long  entry,  the  following  memoriiiiduni : 

"  On  Sfttnrday  morning  *iarly  w>«  arrived  at  tho  landing,  of  which, 
at  some  future  time,  I  may  give  a  description." 

In  the  C'inchmati  Amenmn,  he  did,  some  time  afterward,  describe 
the  landing.  Under  the  title,  "Our  City,"  he,  then  acting  as  editor 
pro  tempore  of  that  paper,  for  his  friends,  James  F.  Conover  and 
Isaiah  Thomas,  furnished  thia  characteristic  article:' 

"  '  Thirty-five  year«  ago,  over  all  that  is  now  Ohio,  there  stretched 
one  vast  wilderness,  unbroken,  except  by  the  small  spots  of  civilized 
ontlnre,  the  one  at  Marietta  and  the  other  at  Cincinnati.  At  these 
little  openings,  hardly  each  a  pin's  point  upon  the  map,  the  arm  of 
the  frontiersman  had  leveled  tne  forest  and  let  in  the  sun.' 

"These  are  the  words  of  Samel  Webstek  in  his  first  speech  oo 
'Foot's  Resolution.'  They  usher  in  a  splendid  description  of  tho 
wonderful  transformation  of  the  territory  that  now  constitutes  the 
Btatd  of  Ohio,  from  a  wilderness  in  which  dwelt  savage  men  and  sav- 
age beasts,  into  a  niagnilicenl  abode  of  civilization,  opnleuco,  taste, 
and  power.  It  has  a  merit,  rare  in  such  gorgeous  paintings.  It  is  a 
perfect  breathing  image  of  what  has  been.  The  description  was 
molded  upon  fikcts  and  took  their  exact  shape.  Lofty  and  grand 
though  it  be,  it  can  not  bo  grander  or  loftier  than  tho  scene  it 
pictures. 

"  Thirty -five  years  ago  our  city  was,  as  he  said  it  was,  a  little  open- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  vast,  unbroken  forest.  And  what  is  it  now? 
Let  us  look  around  us.  Let  us  walk  around  Cincinnati  and  take 
note  of  what  we  see.  First,  there  in  tho  great  landing,  sloping  down 
from  Front  street  to  the  water's  edge,  a  declivity  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  feet  in  perpendicular  elevation,  and  reaching  along  tho 
river  more  than  two  whole  squares.  The  noble  stream  is  up  now, 
and  a  part  of  this  immense  work  is  hidden  from  view.  Yet  enough 
is  visible  to  show  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a  struc- 
ture like  it  anywhere.  If  the  rise  of  water  hides  tho  landing  it 
shows  the  steamboats  for  llie  use  of  which  tho  landing  was  made. 
There  they  are,  of  a  stately  structure,  fitting  the  river  on  whose 
bosom  they  runh  along,  and  the  mighty  territory  whose  productions 
they  carry  to  a  distant  market.  As  if  Providence  had  designed  this 
spot  for  their  use,  the  river,  generally  careering  on  with  a  rapid 
current,  here  sweeps  roun<l  an  eddy,  and  thus  forms  a  natural 
harbor,  as  it  were,  for  them.  They  arc  discharging  and  receiving 
their  cargoes.  To-morrow  almost  every  one  of  them  will  be  gone, 
and  their  places  will  be  filled  with  others. 

"As  we  proceed  eastward,  coming  up  into  the  city  a  little,  our  ears 
are  greeted  witli  the  sound  of  busy  occupation,  and  our  eyes  with  the 
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Bight  of  the  DumerouB  factories.  There  are  the  steam  mill,  and  the 
cotton  factories,  and  the  saw  mill  factories,  and  the  engine  factories, 
and  others  that  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate.  Here  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  city.  It  is  labor  that 
gives  value  to  every  thing.  The  raw  material  is  worthless  till  it  is 
wrought.  What  purpose  serves  the  iron  in  the  earth  ?  What  good 
does  the  cotton  ere  it  be  gathered?  Labor  must  bo  applied  before 
value  can  be  created.  Ever  since  the  decree  went  forth,  *ln  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,'  little  has  been  the  worth  of  the 
earth's  spontaneous  productions,  and  so  will  it  be  ever.  Where  the 
sweat  of  the  face  is,  there  will  be  bread;  and  where  the  laborious 
population  is,  there  will  be  the  prosperous  city  and  the  flourishing 
empire.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  all  our  vigorous  growth  and 
early  maturity  is  due  to  mechanic  labor  alone.  Commerce  has  its 
share,  and  other  causes  have  had  their  share  of  influence  in  operat- 
ing the  grand  result.  We  only  intend  to  say,  that  the  mechanic  has 
been  the  principal,  not  the  sole  agent  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

"  We  pass  on  eastward  until  we  come  to  the  water  works,  and  then 
climb  up  the  hill  that  lies  just  down  upon  the  river,  until  we  attain 
a  commanding  position  for  a  panoramic  view  of  the  valley.  The  first 
thought  that  strikes  us  is,  that  this  spot  must  have  been  marked  out 
for  a  high  destiny  in  the  councils  of  heaven.  That  wide  amphithe- 
ater below  must  surely  have  been  scooped  out  on  purpose  to  be  the 
seat  of  a  great  city.  On  all  sides  it  is  guarded  by  the  everlasting 
hills,  which  seem,  from  this  point,  to  be  arrayed  around  the  whole, 
valley,  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis.  We  see  La  Belle  Riviere  entering 
it  from  the  north-east.  It  sweeps  round  in  a  beautiful  curve,  and  we 
see  it  again  far  off  and  seeming  like  a  zone  of  silver,  binding  nature*s 
verdant  apparelling,  gliding  away  tranquilly  toward  tlw  mighty 
Mississippi.  PVom  the  north  and  the  south  several  small  streams  are 
seen  pouring  in  their  scanty  tribute.  The  canal  comes  in  from  the 
north,  and  is  covered  with  boats.  We  close  our  eyes  for  a  moment 
and  listen.  We  hear,  from  the  river,  the  roaring  of  the  steam;  from 
the  canal,  the  notes  of  the  bugle;  and  from  the  entire  city,  that  con- 
fused noise  of  the  rattling  of  wheels  and  the  jar  of  machines,  and  the 
clamor  of  voices,  which  always  indicate  the  presence  of  a  multitudin- 
ous population.  We  open  our  eyes  again  and  we  almost  imagine  that 
we  see  the  city  grow.  We  do  see  all  the  symptoms  of  vigorous  growth. 
There  are  factories,  more  than  we  saw  when  in  the  valley,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  city.  There  are  many  churches,  some  of  them 
grand  in  their  proportions,  and  splendid  in  their  architecture.  There 
are  the  residences  of  some  of  our  private  citizens  that  show  like 
palaces.  There  are  extending  streets  and  multiplying  erections  of 
every  description,  on  the  two  levels  that,  with  the  connecting 
declivity  between  them,  form  the  area  of  this  vast  amphitheater. 
There  are  the  markets,  not  quite  so  neat  fabrics  as  they  might  be, 
but  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  abundance  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  crowded  by  the  great  multitude  who  live  to  eat,  or  eat 
to  live.  There,  too,  is  not — alas!  that  we  must  say  so — a  city  hall 
worthy  of  the  greatness  and  opulence  of  our  city. 

"  Having  now  cast  a  general  and  rapid  glance  over  the  scene  be- 
fore us,  we  descend  the  hill,  and  we  meet  with  men  not  yet  past  the 
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prime  of  life,  who  tell  us  that  when  tliej-  were  hoys  they  used  to 
gather  gi-ftpus  and  hunt  squirrnls  and  wild  turkeys  over  the  very 
spot  where  iIh-hc  thick-crowding  edifices  now  stand. 

"This  is  ji  I'tiLthful  outline  of  Cinciiinali,  as  she  now  is.  We  in- 
tended, when  Hc  began,  to  sketch,  in  tlie  same  brief  way,  her  history, 
and  character,  and  prospects  ;  to  speak  ttomewhut  of  the  inducements 
held  out  to  emigrants,  and  to  say  what  classes  of  men  would,  prob- 
ably, find  advantage  in  coming  here,  hut  we  have  no  room  to  do  all 
this  now.  Perhaps  we  may  resume  the  subject  in  our  next  or  soma 
fntnre  nnmliLi-.  In  the  mean  tirae,  we  may  observe  that  we  do  not 
expect  to  ediiy  our  city  friends  with  a  description  of  what  they  see 
every  day,  but  to  gratify  the  natural  curioaity  of  those  who.  living 
tt  Home  distiiiice  from  us,  have  frequently  expressed  a  wisli  to  know 
something  niurc  about  Cincinnati  than  they  could  learn  from  geog- 
raphies." 

Tlie  diary  proceeds  as  follows : 

"After  breakfast  we  went  to  the  hotel,  where  I  obtained  a  room 
much  larger  than  I  needed,  indeed,  for  I  am  but  six  feet  by  one  or 
two,  and  the  chamber  was  at  least  ten  by  six." 

At  that  time  he  had  been  able  for  some  time  to  stand  up  straightly. 
No  one  could  have  been  made  to  believe  that  he  had  been,  in  in- 
bncy  and  boyhood,  an  ungainly,  awkward  being.  But  I  have  been 
told,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  at  school  he  was  "  picked 
on,"  and,  at  one  time,  had  to  have  a  champion — at  least  had  one 

The  diary  proceeds  as  follows: 

"  Alter  tiikiiiga  survey  of  the  premises.  I  culled  upon  Mr.  Caswell, 
for  whom  I  luid  a  letter  from  .Mr,  Wirt-  This  genlk'man  ranks 
amon;(  tlie  first  at  the  bar  of  Cincinnati ;  but  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  say  more  of  him  hereafter,  I  sliull  make  no  farther  mention  of 


A|>ril  Till  we  have  this  record: 

'■I  dined  tliin  day  at  Mr.  Caswell'M  with  a  small  companj-.  consist- 
ing, for  lliu  most  part,  of  Kenttickians.  The  eulertaininent  wns  not 
in  the  profnso  style  of  Virginia  hospilulity,  but,  I  conleNS,  in  a  stylo 
much  better  suited  to  my  taste.  It  wuk  a  little  singular  that  the 
day  was  warm  enough  to  make  it  expedient  to  ice  the  water  and 
wine.  Every  thing  jKissod  ort'iilcasunlly.  llio',  as  usual  at  our  Amer- 
ican dinners,  there  was  little  conversation  until  we  left  the  table. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  small  party." 

It  appears  from  the  next  cnlry  that  our  hero  became  at  once 
acquainted  with  Mr,  Bcnham — wliereof  hereafter.  Now  I  wish  to 
look  back  a  little. 
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Under  date  April  2,  1829,  at  Washington,  Chase  wrote : 

"  Mr.  Trist  wished  me  to  call  with  him  at  Mr.  Wirt*8 ;  we  did  so, 
but  finding  no  one  at  home,  we  left  our  cards,  and  returned  to  our 
boarding-house.  I  invited  Mr.  T.  into  my  room,  where  we  sat  con- 
versing a  long  time,  principally  upon  the  extent  of  human  knowledge. 
Mr.  T.  has  imbibed  many  of  the  notions  of  Wright  and  Owen,  and, 
misled  by  an  ignis  fatuus,  which  ho  believes  to  be  a  conductor  to 
rational  freedom,  he  plunges  headlong  into^  bottomless  abyss  of 
infidel  inconsistency.  He  read  many  extracts  from  the  Free  Inquirer^ 
with  the  hope  of  convincing  me  of  the  solidity  of  his  opinions ;  but 
I  was  either  too  strongly  wedded  to  my  own  sentiments  or  too 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  fallacy  of  his,  to  be  much  affected  by 
them." 

Next,  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  transcript  of  the  entry 
dated  April  10,  1830,  at  Cincinnati : 

"  On  this  day,  I  united  with  the  church  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston, 
in  commemorating  the  Lord's  passion.  It  was  in  a  small  school- 
room in  the  city  that  the  holy  rite  was  celebrated  ;  for  an  unhappy 
division  has  taken  place  in  the  Episcopal  Church  here,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  communicants  have  withdrawn  from  the  original 
society.  I  trust  I  was  actuated  by  proper  motives  in  the  act  of 
participation,  and  that  it  will  bo  blessed  to  my  spiritual  welfare. 
By  conviction^  I  am  a  Christian.  My  reason  is  fully  convinced,  and  my 
understanding  perfectly  satisfied.  My  heart,  also,  I  think,  cordially 
and  gratefully  assents  to  [the]  plan  of  salvation  thro'  free  grace  and 
Christ  Jesus.  May  he,  who  endowed  me  with  intellect,  enlighten 
my  understanding.  May  he,  who  has  given  mo  affections,  draw 
them  supremely  to  himself.'* 

Now  let  us  look  forward  a  little.  Under  date  April  30,  1843, 
in  the  same  diary — if  such  it  may  be  called — api)ear  these  words: 

"  Up  late ;  attended  Sunday  school — few  in  attendance  on  account 
of  ba<l  weather — contributions  for  missionary  purposes  small;  at- 
tended church  —  more  free  from  wandering  thoughts  than  usual; 
Winthrop — good  sermon  on  'With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvatioi^' 
He  distinguished  faith  working  by  love  and  purifying  the  heart 
from  spurious  faith,  whether  imaginative  or  intellectual  —  insisted 
on  vital  faith  and  open  profession  of  religion.  Coming  home,  read, 
before  and  after  dinner,  Bishop  Chase's  Reminiscences  and  D'Au- 
bigne's  Reformation.  The  bishop  had  more  trials  and  more  pleasures 
in  England  than  I  was  aware.  His  courage,  faith,  and  forbearance 
were  exemplary.  /  exceedingly  admire  the  character  of  Luther.  How 
he  endured  seeing  the  invisible!     He  lived,  almost,  out  of  the  body. 

fol 

So  in  the  original. 
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To  bira,  the  cloudfl,  the  winds,  the  thunders,  and  the  llghtninga 
altered  voices.  Voices  spoke  to  him  froni  the  recesses  of  his  own 
heart.    He  saw  what  no  m&n  else  saw.    He  heard  what  no  man  else 


The  man  who  made  that  record  was  a  boru  reformer,  and  he 
ooulJ  have  been  a  Luther ;  but  I  do  not  say  be  was  one. 

That  be  sometimes  muiilfuiited  some  thing  very  like  afiection  for 
Vanity  Fair,  I  have  not  bidden ;  but  aeitber  that  love  uor  any 
other  weakness  ever  rendered  him  an  invligious  man.  As  far  us  I 
can  see,  his  deep  religiousness  colored  all  his  agitation  against  slav- 
ery from,  say,  the  year  1845  down  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  if  not  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  Indeed,  for  a  time, 
ibe  feelings  which  he  cherislied  for  the  cause  of  the  enslaved  a[>- 
peared  to  border  on  that  half-maniacal  enthusiasm  which  we  oden 
see  in  the  zealots  of  religious  faith. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  his  diary,  under  date  Sunday,  February 
22,1845:' 

"Rose  in  pretty  pood  sonsoo — privnta  devotion  in  bod-room.  I 
feel  so  little  my  sinfulness,  and  so  little  my  obligations  for  mercies 
received,  that  I  am  disturbed  by  it.  Mr,  Feuton,  a  young  lawyer, 
who  stayed  with  me  lust  night,  breakfasted  with  me.  Alice  and  Kate 
in  town ;  Mr.  Fenton  left  at  half  past  nine.  I  spent  the  morning  in 
reading  on  slavery,  and  in  perusing  Milton's  vindication  of  the  action 
of  Furiinmcnt  in  executing  Charles  1.  Dined  alone;  read  Job  and 
Other  parts  of  Scripture  ,  my  understanding  of  what  I  read  is  very 
imjierli-ct,  and,  1  lear,  my  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  truth  still 
more  bo.  May  God  enlighten  me  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  Took  tea 
alone,  and  wrote  above.  Huve  not  attended  chnrcli  to-day,  chiefly 
because  of  inconvenience  of  getting  to  town,  having  no  place  there 
for  my  boi'ses ;  but  ))art.l3-,  also,  bccnvse  1  feel  doubtful  as  to  my  duty 
arising  from  the  relation  of  the  churnk  to  slavery.  On  one  side,  I  can  tiot 
doubt  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  church  to  maintain  an  indifferent  if  not 
an  hostile  attitude  to  the  cause  of  the  enslaved;  on  the  other,  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  other  members  of  the  church,  who  do  not  feel  as  Ido  in 
reference  to  the  slai-es,  are  far  more  zealous  in  other  good  works,  and  live 
much  nearer  to  Christ.  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  path  of  duty  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  church  connection  more  clearly  than  I  do." 

Again  we  must  look  back  a  Utile.  Under  date  January  7,  1830, 
we  read  : 

"TluH  day  I  called  at  Mr.  Ingliam's  to  see  my  friend .     This 

jouns  lady  has  the  most  porfi'ct  skill  in  all  the  arts  of  pleasing,  or, 
to  speak  more  truly  of  her,  she  baa  from  nature  the  rare  ability  to 
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please  without  art.  Her  face  is  not  one  which  a  sculptor  would 
choose  for  a  model,  yet  it  is  beautiful  in  feature  and  still  more  beau- 
tiful in  expression.  Even  her  looks  of  anger  and  scorn  have  a 
prettv  gracefulness  which  half  disarms  them.  Her  form  is  slight 
and  frail,  but  exc^uisitely  molded.  Her  motion  is  free  as  the  sum- 
mer breeze,  and,  like  it,  soft  and  gentle,  or  animated  and  unreserved. 
Every  word  and  tone  of  hers  is  a  sweet  music — sweeter,  because, 
like  the  tones  of  the  wind  harp,  they  are  unsubjected  to  the  rules  of 
art." 

Why  turn  back  to  this  entry?  Rather,  why  reserve  it  to  be  used 
in  this  connection?  ^  Does  it  prove  the  depth  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment in  him  who  wrote  it?  Patience,  gentle  reader!  Here  is  the 
conclusion  of  that  entry  : 

"I  was  very  near  falling  in  love  with  this  lady — nay,  I  should 
certainly  have  done  so,  had  not  our  tastes  been,  in  one  particular, 
wholly  aissimilar.  She  is  fond  of  the  gay  world — I  have  no  desire 
to  partake  in  its  vanities.  She  is  dmnrlined  to  religion  and  iU  duties, 
I  value  them  more  than  any  earthly  posacsnion.^^ 

Ijet  us,  then,  go  forward  with  the  certainty  that  Salmon  Portland 
Chase  was  deeply,  fervently  religious,  when  he  went  to  try  his  for- 
tune or  to  find  his  fate  at  Cincinnati. 

Still  in  April,  1830,  we  have  this  relation  : 

"Walking  in  the  garden  with  E.  P.,  I  remarked  to  her  that  she 
ought  to  give  me  a  bouquet  as  a  reward  for  aiding  her  in  translating 
Flora's  Dictionary.  She  replied:  *I  wilL  I  will  select  such  of 
them  as 
selector 
ers  as 

smiling.  *  You  would  not  want  any  flowers  which  I  should  not  bo 
willing  to  give.'  *  You  must  not  be  Ux)  confident,'  I  answered,  for 
you  may  be  certain  I  shall  ch<x)se  the  most  expressive.' 

"  We  left  the  garden  with  our  party,  and  I  escorted  a  part  to  their 
old  residence  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  and  in  the  evening  re- 
turned to  Mr.  L's.,  where  E.  was  staying.  She  told  me  that  her 
flowers  had  been  taken  awav  by  some  one,  but  she  had  a  Geranium 
left,  which  she  gave  me.  *T[  will  look  for  its  meaning,'  said  I.  It 
was  Preference.  *  I  showed  it  to  her.  *  May  I  have  it  now  ?'  *  Yes,* 
*May  I  consider  the  gift  as  I  think  proper?  *  Yes'  And  I  took  it 
and  construed  it  as  the  artifice  of  a  beautiful  and  admired  co(|uett6  to 
gain  another  admirer,  and  win  another  heart." 

Was  the  construction  right  ?  We  can  not  know.  Perhaps  some 
lovely  possibilities  were  ruined  by  that  reading. 

In  May,  some  day  earlier -than  the  twelAh,  we  have  this  account: 

"  I  was  one  of  a  party  to  Gen.  Taylor's.    The  mansion  is  pleasantly 
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eituated,  and  is  surrounded  by  many  pleasant  appurtenances.  1 
ehatl  remember  the  frurden,  because  I  there  learned  a  secret  whidi 

surprised  me  not  &  little.     I  was  conversing  with  Miss ,  and  in 

the  course  of  our  dialogue,  I  had  occasion  to  ask,  why  she  smiled. 
'Ohl  I  was  merely  reflecting  your  good  humor.'  '  I  should  be  most 
happj'  if  you  would  reflect  me  at  all  times,  for  then  you  must  be- 
come the  image  of  me—  another  self.'  '  That  I  can  't  do,'  she  said. 
'Let  me  have  the  reason,  if  it  be  not  locked  in  the  chamber  of  your 
secrecy.'  *  Won't  vou  tell?'  'No.'  'Never?'  'Never,  never.'  'To 
no  one  in  the  world  ? '  '  Well,  then,'  paid  she,  pulling  off  her  glove, 
and  exhibiting  her  pretty  white  hand,  and  directing  my  attention 
to  a  ring  upon  one  of  her  delicate  fingers.  'See  there!  The  ring 
you  know  i3  binding.'  'Is  there  a  name  upon  it?'  said  I.  'No.' 
'  May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  favored  one  ?'  '  H,'  'And  wliat  letters 
of  the  alphabet  compose  the  rest  of  the  precious  word  T  And  she 
told  me.  I  was  thunderstruck.  I  could  not  believe  her ;  for  I  had 
heard  her  and  seen  her  cxj)ressing  feelings  of  repugnance  toward 
him,  by  word  and  look,  which  I  thought  then,  and  still  think,  had 
too  much  nature  in  them  to  be  feigned;  and,  beeide.'i,  there  was  a 
disparity  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  between  their  ages. 

" '  Is  it  possible  ? '  I  exclaimed. 

"  'Aye,  even  so.' 

"Just  then,  we  were  called,  for  our  party  was  about  to  return  to 
the  city." 

Does  not  that  read  very  like  a  comedy — or,  rather,  like  a  passage 
of  a  tragi-coniedy  ?     But  it  tells  well  for  the  narrator. 

I  suppose,  the  Gen.  Taylor  si>oken  of  was  the  great  man  of  New- 
port. 

The  next  entry,  dated  May  12,  has  the  memorandum : 

"  I  received  to-day,  from  E.  P.,  n  promised  bouquet,  consisting  of 
Hose  Geranium,  Periwinkle,  Holly,  White  Hose-bud,  and  a  common 


We  have  already  .seen  that  he  had  learned  from  Mrs.  AViit  tlie 
idiom  of  the  flowers. 

Under  the  -same  date  wo  liavc  this  anecdote : 

"  'Don't  you  think  that  Mr.  Girmke  and  I  are  somewhat  alike?' 

said   Mr.  G — -  to  Mr.  C .     'Yes,'  replied  the  latter,   'you  do 

resemble  him  in  the  tone  of  your  voice  and  mode  of  delivery.'  '  Oh  1 
it  wuM  not  that  I  alluded  to.  I  referred  to  his  force  of  mind  and 
rapidity  of  thought.  Indeed,  I  think  ho  is  the  greatest  man  in  the 
State.' " 

Wliat  old  Cincinnatian  can  fail  to  fill  up  the  blank  in  the  desig- 
nation of"  Mr.  G?"  No  donhr,  it  was  Mr,  Greene  who  asked  tiiat 
modest  questiou,  and,  to  the  resimnse,  replied- as  we  have  seen. 
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Here  is  another  anecdote,  recorded  under  the  same  date : 

"  Mr.  B.,  another  of  our  western  lawyers,  was  one  evening  asking 
a  young  lady  to  dance  with  him.     She  declining,  our  hero  ^11  upon 

one  knee,  and,  drawing  a  dagger,  exclaimed :  *  Dance  with  mo,  or '. 

*  Pray,  sir,'  said  she,  *  allow  me  to  conduct  you  to  the  hearth  lest  your 
blood  might  stain  the  floor.'  " 

Immediately  following  the  mention  of  the  Caswell  party  we  have: 

*^  Mr.  Benham  related  to  me  an  anecdote  of  Col.  Davis,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

**  A  poor  woman  in  Kentucky  had  been  robbed  of  two  or  three 
hogs  and  brought  a  civil  action  for  damages  against  the  thief  Mr. 
Davis  was  employed  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  cause  came  on  for  trial. 
Mr.  Davis  ^  began,  and,  in  a  short  time,  obtained  complete  possession 
of  the  feelings  of  the  jury.  He  described  the  poverty  of  the  plaint- 
iff, and  painted  her  poor  and  miserable  cabin.  He  depicted  her 
struggling  for  existence,  alone  and  unaided,  and  spoke  of  the  base- 
ness and  atrocity  of  that  nature  which  could  steal  from  such  penury. 
When  he  concluded,  the  jury  retired  hastily,  and,  after  a  very  short 
absence,  brought  in  a  verdict  for  500  dollars  damages.  It  was 
thought  unreasonable,  and  a  second  trial  was  granted  in  another 
county.  When  the  day  came,  Davis  traveled  to  the  court  on  footj 
the  same  scene  was  again  exhibited,  and  he  again  obtained  a  verdict 
for  600  dollars." 

That,  however,  be  it  noticed,  was  not  in  Ohio.  It  was  in  Ken- 
tucky ;  where  the  influence  of  oratory  always  has  been  what  it  never 
could  have  been  in  the  adopted  State  of  Mr.  Chase. 

May  22,  1830,  his  diary  records : 

<*  I  spoke,  this  day,  in  the  moot  court,  upon  a  case  in  which  I  was 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  failed  completely.  My  voice  was  affected 
by  a  severe  cold,  and  my  self-possession  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
presence  of  seVerShof  the  faculty." 


The  diffidence  of  Chase  was  never  wholly  overcome.  At  times  it 
had  a  very  beautiful  effect.  No  doubt  about  its  genuineness  oould 
have  been  entertained  by  any  one.  Nor  could  any  discerning  person 
have  mistaken  it  for  mauvaise  horde.  How  much  it  must  have  coiit 
this  man  to  play  the  part  he  so  soon  made  famous  I 

On  page  75  of  the  diary  we  have : 

'^  June  — .  I  was  in  the  beginning  of  this  month  admitted  to  the 
courts  of  Ohio  as  a  practitioner  of  law." 

Now  conscience  took  the  form  of  moral  courage.    He  was  ready 


>  DftTieti  is  Uie  tme  nmme. 
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DOW  for  clients;  and  it  became  his  duty  to  acquire  more  self-posses- 
sion.     Under  date  September  1st  we  bave: 

"Sept.  1,  [1830].  Commencing  the  practice  of  the  law  and  assum- 
ing, for  thR  first  time,  the  responsible  duties  of  my  profcflaion,  I  feel 
as  I  did  when  I  entered  Wasliin^ton,  more  tlian  three  years  ago,  a 
stranger  and  adventurer.  1  entornd,  asking  the  favor  and  protection 
of  the  God  of  the  fiithprloBs,  and  that  wliich  I  desired  was  signally 
bestowed.  I  trust  that  I  fi^el,  now,  the  sanie  confidooco,  and  I  believe 
my  confidunt-e  will  not  be  disappointed," 

Here  are  two  quite  interesting  indications : 

"Sept.  5,  [1830].  I  am  in  my  own  office  now.  Let  this  bo  the 
commencement  of  a  now  era  in  my  exiatencQ— an  era  marked  by 
devoted  application,  strenuous  e^erdon,  unremitting  industry,  and 
much  thought." 

"  Sept.  30,  [1830}.  The  month  is  ended.  Its  days  have  not  gone 
without  leaving  a  mark  behind.  Ky  business  has  been  very  small, 
yet  exceeded  my  expectations.  I  have  earned  about  fifteen  dollars, 
and  perhaps  shtill  he  piiid." 

Id  the  elsewhere  cited  document,  containing  a  biographic  sketch  of 
our  hero  is  the  sentence : 

"  Mr.  Chase's  early  professional  life  was  like  that  of  most  young 
lawyers  who  commence  business  without  estate  or  influential  friends 
at  home — a  struggle  for  subsistence  with  ample  opportunity  to 
repine  over  present  neglect  or  indulge  in  visions  of  future  success." 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Chase  began  wilh  some  advantages,  which,  but 
for  his  diffidence,  might  soon  have  led  to  what  he  might  have  called 
sncceiis.  Yet  lie  was  once  quite  tried  for  want  of  money.  Under 
date  August  — ,  1830,  appears  the  entry  : 

"August — ,  [1830].  This  month  passed  without  any  incidents 
worthy  of  notice.  I  was  somewliat  embarrased  in  my  pecuniary 
concerns  by  a  failure  of  expected  remittances,  but  was  relieved  by 
the  kindness  of  a  friend,  whose  pecuniary  assistance  can  easily  bo 
repaid,  but  whose  prompt  aid  entitles  him  to  the  regard  always  due 
to  tried  friendship." 

The  biographic  document  just  referred  to  shows  that  this  friend 
was  John  Young. 
Under  date  September  30, 1830,  wo  have  seen  an  entry  beginning 

89  follows: 

"The  month  is  ended.  Its  days  have  not  gone  without  leaving  a 
mark  behind." 

The  same  entry  contains  the  statement : 
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<^  I  have  read,  in  law,  about  eight  hundred  pages  in  Starkie's  EvU 
dence,  of  which  the  first  volume  pleases  me  best.  The  second  can 
not,  of  course,  be  qo  methodical  as  the  first,  a  difTerent  arrangement 
being  adopted,  but  I  do  think  that  it  is  not  so  methodical  as  it  might 
have  been.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  author,  aware  that  this  division 
of  his  subject  was  not  so  susceptible  of  luminous  arrangement  as  the 
first,  threw  his  matter  carelessly  together,  without  design  of  method 
or  ambition  of  precision.  I  have,  of  course,  read  other  books  upon 
cases  I  have  had." 

Of  kindred  interest  is  the  statement  in  the  same  entry : 

"  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  a  distinct  and  full  knowledge 
of  Aristotle's  life,  character,  and  writing,  and  have  made  some  prog- 
ress, though  the  work  is  not  half  done  yet." 

The  same  memorandum  contains  the  following  statements: 

"  In  history,  I  have  read  Pitkin's  United  States,  a  work  abound- 
ing in  valuable  information  conveyed  in  a  dry  but  perspicuous 
style.  In  the  newspapers,  I  have  read  the  account  of  the  new 
French  Revolution — the  most  wonderful  event  in  the  political  histonr 
of  man.  A  great  nation  rending  off  the  fetters  rashly  placed  on  it 
by  its  rulers — overturning  the  old  government  without  confusion, 
though  in  the  midst  of  carnage — depriving  its  governors  of  power 
unworthily  used — establishing  a  new  and  better  rule — and  then 
quietly  returning  to  its  accustomed  employments — and  all  this  in 
one  week — is  a  spectacle  of  moral  sublimity  which  can  not  be  par- 
alleled  

"  In  general  literature  I  have  done  little — almost  nothing.  When 
I  say  I  have  read  a  few  pages  of  Lucretius,  in  course,  and  a  few 
pages  in  other  authors  without  order,  I  have  completed  the  account. 

"  In  the  Bible,  I  have  read  almost  the  whole  book  of  Psalms,  find- 
ing new  beauties  and  new  glories. at  every  perusal. 

"In  composition  I  have  done  little  with  regularity.  I  have 
brought  up  my  journal  by  writing  about  forty  pages  in  this  book, 
and  have  commenced  several  pieces,  which  aVe  yet  unfinished,  be- 
sides bringing  up  long  arrears  of  an  extensive  correspondence." 

It  is  often  said  that  Salmon  Portland  Chase  destroyed  himself  by 
hard  work.  That  is  a  hard  thing  to  do.  But  certainly  it  was  not 
done  by  the  hero  of  this  work.  As  already  intimated,  he  was  a  good 
worker,  though  not  even.  Sometimes  he  would  have  a  fearful  fit  of 
work,  and  then  he  would,  indeed,  work  wonders.  But  the  indica- 
tions of  his  diary,  as  well  as  my  own  observation  of  him,  added  to 
his  own  account,  to  me,  in  conversation,  warrant  me  in  saying  that 
he  was  quite  uneven  in  his  application. 

Under  date  July  4,  1830,  we  have  the  words  : 

"  I  went  with  my  friends,  the  Longworths,  to  hear  an  oration 
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from  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Bar  b^  the  name  of  Peters.  It  was 
a  sensible  and  well  written  composition,  displaying  very  consider- 
able power  of  mind  and  giving  tokens  of  more  in  reserve." 

This  entry,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  suffice  to  prove  that  he 
who  wrote  it  was  in  what  he  would  himself,  no  doubt,  have  called 
''the  best  society  of  Cincinnati."  He  was  evideutly  fond  of  the  so- 
ciety of  fashionable  ladies,  notwithstanding  his  religiousness. 

He  was  always  making  coalitions,  or  endeavoring  to  make  them, 
was  he  not?  Why  not  attempt  to  form  a  coalition  between  faith 
and  fashion? 

Seriously,  much  as  he  liked  the  society  of  fashionable  women,  he 
was  never  frivolous.  All  fashionable  women  are  not  frivolous,  I 
think-nay,  know. 

October  19,  1830,  has  this  mournful  record : 

''  I  have  this  day  assisted  in  the  mournful  duty  of  paying  the  last 
tribute  to  a  deceased  acquaintance.  His  name  was  Applek>n,  a  son 
of  the  late  President  Appleton,  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  Maine.  He 
came  here  a  few  months  ago — in  August — bringing  with  him  an 
enviable  reputation.  His  openness  of  heart  and  gentleness  of  man- 
ner, gained  for  him  the  regard  of  many.  He  commenced  the  studv 
of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Fales  &  Pendleton;  but  Provi- 
dence had  decreed  that  his  blooming  hopes  should  be  blighted  even 
in  their  blossom.  His  progress  in  study  was  arrested  by  a  violent 
attack  of  typhus  fever,  which,  in  three  weeks,  brought  him  down 
to  the  grave.  He  is  buried  in  a  strange  land.  There  are  none  to 
weep  over  his  grave.  A  mother's  and  a  sister's  tears  will  be  poured 
out  for  him,  but  they  will  not  water  his  silent  resting-place.  He 
sleeps  in  the  great  valley  of  the  West,  where  he  gladly  hoped  to 
reach  the  fabric  of  his  fame — and  we  trust  that  *he  sleeps  well.' 

"This  evening  I  wrote  the  following  verses,  and  when  I  went  to 
tea  presented  them  to  Miss  L.  C.  L.: 

"The  autumn  wind  sings  mournfully. 

The  death  song  of  the  year, 
And,  yielding  to  Time's  stern  decree. 

All  bright  things  disappear. 

"The  pleasant  birds  have  flown  away 

To  sing  in  climes  more  blest, 
Where  fields  and  skies  in  robes  of  May 

Perennially  are  drest. 

"The  zephyr,  that,  with  perfumed  wing, 

Played  erewhile  round  our  path. 
Hath  flown  away  with  gentle  spring 

From  winter's  waking  wrath. 

14 
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"  The  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers, 
Fair  nature's  crown  and  pride, 
From  rustic  walks  and  garden  bowers, 
Haye  faded  all  and  died. 

*<  And  I  with  sad  presageful  heart 
Contemplate  the  decay. 
Till,  summoned  in  my  turn  to  part^ 
I,  too,  shall  pass  away." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    HERO   AS   LECTURER   AND   ESSAYIST — MISCELLANY. 

•  •  XN  the  Spring  of  1830,"  says  the  elsewhere-cited  biographic 
I  document,  "  the  Cincinnati  Lyceum  was  organized.  Mr.  Chase 
■*-  took  a  prominent  part  in  drawing  the  public  attention  toward 
the  enterprise  by  newspaper  articles  and  personal  influence.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  draft  the  constitution.  The  leading 
exercises  of  the  Lyceum  consisted  of  a  series  of  lectures,  and  of  these, 
four  were  delivered  by  him — one  on  the  ^Life  and  Character  of  Henry 
Brougham^'  which  was  published  as  an  article  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can lieview^  vol.  ;^  another  on  the  ^Effects  of  Machinery ^^  published 
in  the  same  Review^  vol.;*  and  another  on  ^Galileo,' '^ 

It  was  not  in  the  spring  but  in  the  autumn  of  1830  that  that 
Lyceum  was  organized.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  not  till 
that  spring  that  our  young  legist  went  to  fix  his  residence  in  the 
Cincinnati  valley.  Moreover,  I  am  able  to  set  forth  a  relevant  doc- 
ument which  bears  the  date  October  28.  That  must  have  been 
October  1830,  because  in  October,  1829,  the  life  we  study  still  had 
its  home  in  Waslnn<;ton,  and  before  October,  1831,  one  of  those 
Lvccuni  lertiires  liad  ajipeared  as  an  article  in  the  North  America^i 
Review  lor  July,  1S;U.' 

That,  however  he  may  have  used  tlie  names  of  others,  and  what- 
ever lie  may  liave  referred  to  others,  he  himself  proposed  this  institute, 
aj>pears  from  the  following  article,  composed  by  him: 


'  ■]■•,  p.  227. 

-:14.  i>.  'J20. 

"Tlio  document  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

"Ife^At  pfirticular  request,  several  gentlemen  met  at  the  private  room  of  Henry 
^tiirr.  on  Mon<lay  last.  The  establishment  of  a  TiVceum  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
bernmo  the  subject  of  conversation;  and  for  the  purpose  of  distinctly  ascertaining 
tho  views  and  opinions  of  those  present,  Nathan  (Juilford  was  appointed  chairman 
an<i  Henry  Starr  secretary.  On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three 
he  uppointod  to  draft  a  constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  for 
their  consideration. 

'-  Messrs.  Chase,  Walker,   and    Guilford  were   appointed   the  committee,  who  will 
report  next  Saturday  evening,  precisely  at  seven  o'clock,  at  the  Council  Chambers 
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*'Jfbr  the  CineinncUi  American, 

"A  LYCEUM. 

"I  proposed,  last  week,  the  establishment  of  a  Lvceum  in  our  city, 
and  presented  an  imperfect  outline  of  its  plan.  I  shall  attempt  to 
fill  up  that  outline  in  this  and  subsequent  communications,  and  trust 
that  the  subject  will  engage  the  attention  and  excite  the  zeal  of 
maturer  minds.  It  is  a  subject  which  belongs  to  every  individual 
among  us;  for  who  is  not  interested  in  every  scheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  mind?  Who  is  there,  to  whom  benefit  is 
not  derivable,  from  every  addition  made  to  the  stock  of  public  in- 
formation? If  but  one  individual  is  made  more  enlightened  than 
before,  those  who  are  around  him  must  participate  in  the  advantage. 
One  communicates  to  another,  who,  in  turn,  diffuses  what  he  has  re- 
ceived through  the  circle  of  his  association.  Knowledge,  like  light, 
spreads  itself  far  and  wide.  A  beacon's  radiance  reaches  far,  but 
the  illumination  of  a  single  powerful  intellect,  reaches  farther.  But 
here  we  do  not  propose  the  enlightening  of  one  mind,  but  of  many, 
and  not  by  the  eflbrts  of  one  intellect,  but  by  the  unit^ed  and  con- 
centrated exertions  of  all  who  are  willing  to  give  their  energies  to 
the  cause.  But  it  is  time  that  I  should  describe  the  means  by  which 
the  results  alluded  to  are  to  be  reached,  or,  in  other  words,  sketch 
the  plan  of  the  institution  intended  to  be  established. 

"In  the  first  place,  then,  a  lecture-room  will  be  necessary,  with 
suitable  accommodations  for  the  lecturer  and  such  an  audience  as 
may  be  expected  to  assemble.  The  room  formerly  used  as  a  chapel 
in  the  College  Edifice,  with  some  slight  alterations,  would  answer  the 
purpose  well.  Here  our  citizens  could  assemble  and  listen  to  plain 
and  perspicuous  exhibitions  of  the  truths  of  science,  accompanied  by 
such  illustrations  as  should  render  them  intelligible  to  every  capac- 
ity. Our  intelligent  mechanics  might  be  here  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  arts  whose  practice  they  already  understand  so  well. 
The  nature  of  the  agents  which  they  employ  might  here  b©  fully 
elucidated,  and  the  thousand  accidents  and  losses  which  are  occa- 


It  was  ftirther  resoWed,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  be  published  in  the 
papers  of  the  city. 

"N.  GuiLFOED,  Chairman, 
" Henrt  Stabb,  Secretary" 


"LYCEUM  NOTICE. 

«<  The  committee  appointed  to  draft  the  constitution  of  a  Lyceum,  will  report  on 
Saturday  eyening,  at  seven  o'clock,  at  the  Council  Chamber;  at  which  timo  nnd 
place  the  citizens  generally  are  inyited  and  requested  to  attend. 

"  N.  GuiLronn, 
"S.  P.  Ghass, 
"J.  Walkxr,* 

CommUmJ* 
"  October  28." 
•  Probably  a  missprint  for  T.  Walker. 
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sioned  by  a  want  of  this  knowledge,  might  be  Iiappily  ppoventod. 
If  tho  nature  of  »iteani,  for  instance,  and  the  principles  of  its  applica- 
tion to  the  purpoBe8  of  navigation,  were  fully  explained  in  a  course 
of  familiur  lei^tures,  it  ie  probable  that  the  disasters,  resulting  fVoiu 
a  mismana^emoDt  of  this  terrible  power,  would  be  far  more  uufi-e- 
qnent.  But  it  is  obviously  iinpoaeible  to  enumerate  the  various 
instances,  in  which  the  practical  business  of  life  would  be  aided  by 
the  knowledge  thns  communicated  ;  for  there  is  an  intimate  connec- 
tion between  all  the  varieties  of  haman  action,  so  that  no  man  can 
acquire  any  particle  of  information,  which  at  some  period  of  life  will 
not  be  of  service  to  him." 

Here  let  us  dwell  a  little. 

The  comjioser  of  this  volume  was  conuected  with  the  "  river  men  " 
of  Cincinnati  through  his  relatives,  two  of  whom  were  leading  mem- 
bers of  that  class  of  population  and  were  practical  mechanics.  He 
bad  much  association  with  machinists,  and  especially  with  engine 
bniltJers.  He  coiiperated  with  mechanics  and  others  in  the  not 
inconsiderable  work  of  amelioi-ation  wrought,  for  some  years,  by  the 
Washington  Lyceum,  Before  that  institule  was  organized  the  Cin- 
dnnati  Lyceum  had  gone  out  of  being.  So  had  the  Henry  Institute. 
And,  after  a  tolerably  vigorous  existence  of  some  years,  the  Wash- 
ington Lyceum  followed  its  illustrious  predecessors. 

It  was  found  that  such  practical  and  scientific  views  as  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  foregoing  extract,  were  less  inviting  to  working 
men  than  the  opportunity  to  debate  theology,  lesthetics,  ethics,  pol- 
itics, and  tlie  like. 

Mr.  Ciiase  went  on  as  follows: 

"  Lpt  it  be  Kuflicient,  then,  to  say,  in  general,  that  the  Philosophy 
OF  K.NOWi.BiM.iK  (by  which  expression,  I  mean  Ifie  methcxig  of  simly 
and  research  which  such  men  as  Galileo,  an<l  Huron,  and  Nowton, 
and  La  Place,  have  tauubt  and  exniiplifiedl,  and  the  TiiEOitv  of 
Mechanics,  and  the  Pkinciplemof  Political  SciENrE  will  he  prom- 
inent objects  of  investigation,  and  that  a  vast  liody  of  historical, 
political,  and  seientilic  lore  will,  of  course,  be  connected  with  these 
topics,  in  discussion  and  discourse. 

"  Farther,  a  Philosophical  apparatus  shonld  be  provided.  The 
necessity  of  this  will  be  apjiarent  to  him  who  reflects  upon  the  ini- 
perfectnesB  of  the  ideas  wliich  language  conveys  to  us,  of  physical 
objects  and  mechanical  operations.  No  description,  however  elabo- 
rate and  exact,  will  convey  to  a  hearer  so  exact  an  idea  of  any  object, 
as  he  can  obtain,  in  fifteen  minntes,  from  personal  observation.  Let 
us  recur,  again,  ti>  the  instance  of  .steam,  and  suppose  the  lecturer 
to  be  deseribinfj  the  parts  and  the  action  of  a  steam-ongine,  without 
the  help  of  any  apparatus  whatover.  The  notions  of  his  audience 
iiLUst  be  confused  and  perplexed,  and  no  two  will  be  likely  to  under- 
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stand  him  alike.  Attention  will  be  wearied  and  patience  will  be 
exhausted.  But  put  into  his  hands  a  small  engine,  which  can  be 
had  for  a  trifling  sum  (though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some 
of  our  public  spirited  manufacturers  will  give  one  to  the  institution, 
and  every  difficulty  will  vanish),  his  explanations  will  be  easy 
and  intelligible,  and  his  audience  will  depart  instructed  and  pleasea. 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  that  an  extensive  apparatus  should  be 
procured  to  begin  with.  An  electrical  machine,  an  air  pump,  and 
a  few  optical  instruments,  would,  perhaps,  suffice. 

"We  propose,  then,  that  a  Lyceum  be  established  in  this  city; 
that  lectures  be  delivered  in  it  on  the  various  topics  of  science  and 
literature ;  that  its  members  consist  of  all  mechanics,  manufactu- 
rers, merchants,  and  professional  men,  who  may  be  willing  to  com- 
municate, or  desirous  to  acquire  useful  knowledge;  that  there  be 
procured  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  a  lecture-room  (to  be  used 
also  as  a  forum),  a  philosophical  apparatus,  a  library,  and  a  cabinet ; 
and  that  the  north  wing  of  the  College  Edifice  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  institution. 

"It  is  obvious  that  this  plan  comprehends  the  present  Mechanics' 
Institute,  though  it  would  enlarge  its  design  and  establish  it  upon 
a  sure  basis.  The  public-spirited  founders  of  that  useful  institution 
would  not  be  unwilling,  it  is  believed,  to  have  it  merged  in  the 
one  proposed. 

"  The  usefulness  of  Lyceums  has  already  been  tested  in  Germany, 
in  England  (the  one  in  Liverpool  has  a  library  of  Twenty-five 
THOUSAND  volumes),  and  in  the  Eastern  States.  Shall  not  Cincin- 
nati be  the  first  to  establish  a  Lyceum  in  the  West?        C." 

It  appears  to  me  that  Chief  Justice  Chase  was  at  fault  in  recol- 
lection when  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Rev.  Mr.  Blanchard,  in  1868 : 

"  It  is  curious  how  men  best  acquainted  with  each  other  mistake 
as  to  matters  of  personal  history.  .  .  And  you,  too,  are  mistaken 
in  your  facts.  No  mob  ever  rifled  my  sister's  house.  Mob  violence 
was  threatened,  and  she  took  refuge  in  my  father-in-law's  house 
one  night.  No  injury  was  done  to  her  dwelling.  It  was  not  for 
any  thing  to  her  that  I  brought  suit  against  some  leaders  of  another, 
or  perhaps  the  same  mob — my  memory  does  not  serve  me.  It  was 
for  iniuries  to  the  office  of  the  Philanthropist,  I  would,  of  course, 
have  brought  the  same  suit  for  an  injury  to  a  Chinaman  or  a  China- 
woman ;  but  my  heart's  sympathies  were  with  the  persecuted 
printers  of  the  Philanthropist^  as  they  would  have  been  with  any 
other  persecuted  people.  I  was  not  an  abolitionist,  it  is  true,  and 
perhaps  never  wiis  in  the  technical  sense,  but  I  had  prettj^  strong 
leanings  that  way,  and  pretty  strong  sympathies  with  them  under 
injuries.  I  was  not  a  life-long  Whig ;  but  a  sort  of  independent 
Whig  with  Democratic  ideas,  from  1830  say  to  1841.  Sometimes  I 
voted  for  a  Democrat,  but  more  generally  for  Whigs.  Judge  Burnet, 
Groesbeck  &  Co.,  never  cut  me.  Judge  Burnet  was  a  very  kind, 
personal  friend ;  though  neither  he  nor  Mr.  G.  approved,  I  dare  say, 
of  my  anti-slavery  views,  and  I  should,  no  doubt,  have  been  better 
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received  in  society  had  I  better  suited  the  prevailing  Cincinnati 
tone." 

I  think,  the  state  of  society  at  Cincinnati  in  1831  was  by  no 
means  favorable  to  the  reception  of  a  lecture,  offering  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  public  audience,  what  was  said  against  slavery  by  Mr. 
Chase  in  his  lecture  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Henry  Brougham.^ 

Did  the  man  who  first  used  those  words  in  a  lyceum  lecture  at 
Cincinnati,  and  then  had  them  printed  in  the  North  American  Re- 
frieuf,  expect  to  be  brilliantly  successful  at  the  West  ?  Already  had 
'^  King  Cotton  "  flourished  his  dark  sceptre,  his  domain  extending 
even  beyond  the  '*  river  beautiful,"  which  formed  in  the  Cincinnati 
valley  the  dividing  line  between  the  legal  territory  of  his  dread 
'^  peculiar  institution  "  and  the  institutions  of  free  territory. 


^  ^^  In  1810,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  to  eyade  the  prohibition  of  the  Aboli- 
tion Acts,  he  moTed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  That  this  House  will,  early  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  take  into  consideration  such  measures  as  may  tend 
effectually  to  preyent  such  daring  Tiolations  of  the  law.'  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  motion,  he  pledged  himself  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  punishing  slaye* 
trading  as  felony.  The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  in  the  next  session, 
he  did  introduce  a  bill,  declaring  '  all  dealing  in  slaves  by  British  subjects,  or  per- 
Bont  within  the  British  dominions,  a  felony,  punishable  by  transportation,  or  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labor,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  which  tries  the  offense/ 
This  bill  passed  into  a  law,  and  has  the  high  merit  of  being  the  earliest  public 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  traffickers  in  human  flesh  are  pirates,  and 
ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  Mr.  Broughara  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Imlies.  His  humane  exertions  in  behalf  of 
that  friendless  and  unfortunate  race  of  men  are  above  all  praise.  But  a  few  months 
have  gone  by  since  he  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  *  That  this  House  do  resolve, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  period  of  the  next  session,  to  take  into  serious  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  slaves  in  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  the  mitiga- 
tion and  final  abolition  of  their  slavery,  and  more  especially  to  the  amendment  of 
the  administration  of  justice  within  the  same.'  In  bis  speech  in  support  of  this 
motion,  he  placed  the  question  on  higher  ground  than  that  of  simple  expediency. 
He  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  denied  utterly  the  fundamental 
principle  of  slavery,  that  man  may  be  the  subject  of  property.  '  There  is,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  a  law  above  all  the  enactments  of  human  codes;  the  same  throughout  the 
world,  the  same  in  all  times;  such  as  it  was  before  the  daring  genius  of  Columbus 
pierced  the  night  of  ages,  and  opened  to  one  world  the  sources  of  power,  wealth,  and 
knowledge,  to  another,  all  unutterable  woes;  such  it  is  this  day;  it  is  the  law  writ- 
ten by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  by  that  law,  unchangeable  and 
eternal,  while  men  despise  fraud,  and  loathe  rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they  shall 
reject,  with  indignation,  the  wild  and  guilty  fantasy  that  man  can  hold  property  in 
man!'  This  motion  however,  was  negatived;  and  here  the  subject  rests  for  the 
present;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  public  opinion  will  finally  force 
Parliament  to  adopt  the  measures  which  it  contemplated." 
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Salmon  Portland  Chase  was  willing  to  be  unsacoesBful,  as  men 
saVy  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  devoted  to  great  causes ;  but  I  think 
I  do  but  justice  to  his  memory  in  intimating  that  he  sometimes 
acted  as  if  he  believed  that  great  success  could  be  commanded  by 
desert,  in  spite  of  public  ignorance  and  studiedly  disseminated  pre- 
judices. 

Indications  of  his  early  errors  on  that  subject  are  very  frequent 
in  that  lecture-^urticJe  on  the  Life  and  Charader  of  Henry  Brougham. 
The  Introduction  to  the  present  work  gave  one  of  them  in  the 
worvls : 

**  It  often  happens  that  one  many  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  or  by 
the  rmMies:*  ^^^oy  of  his  own  spirit^  is  placed  or  plaees  him»eif  in  a  $itU' 
at  ion  to  control  y  Tike  an  earthly  Gody  the  deftinia  of  whole  noliont." 

In  the  article  thus  quoted  for  the  second  time  we  have  these 
wortis  also : 

'^  While  thus  engaired  in  laying  deep  and  strong  the  foundations 
of  hi;*  faint*  in  a  br\>ad  ami  c\miprehensive  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  ami  their  infinitely  diversitieil  relations,  he  did  not  neglect 
the  mon*  dry  ami  al>^truse  investigations  thnxigh  which  lies  the 
r\Hid«  ami  the  only  road,  to  legal  distinction.  He  had  chosen  the 
prv^tWsion  i^  the  law,  ami  to  ohooc?e  a  profession,  and  to  determine 
to  Ih*  amonjr  the  nu^t  distinguished  of  it^  members,  were  to  him 
one  and  the  same  thing.  He  set  about  giving  effect  to  this  deter- 
mination with  all  that  energy  o(  will  ami  perseverance  of  efibrt, 
which  he  had  already  displayed  so  conspicuously  in  other  pur- 
suits,** 

These  words,  portraying  BrtHigham,  almost  make  a  likeness  of 
their  author.  Thev  betrav,  however,  that  the  remarkablv  successful 
and  not  lee»  renvirkably  unsuccessful  man  who  wrote  them  was  once 
in  danger  of  fiilling  into  fixed  error  on  the  subject  of  success  and 
fkilur^' :  that  fbr  a  tin)e«  at  least,  in  his  early  manhood,  he  had  not 
»^HUuU\)  the  ilepths  of  the  true  phikwophy  respecting  aspiration  and 
ambition,  of  achievement  am)  of  triumph. 

That  phiK>ei^^phy,  in  my  opinion,  ikies  not  allow  as  to  ascribe  so 
much  to  ^ui)Ue  merit  in  relati\ui  to  succiess.  It  is  not  true,  in  point 
\^'  fiuH,  that  the  iHily  rvxid  to  l^^l  distinction,  for  example,  lies 
ihriHigh  ''the  nnure  ibr}'  and  abstruse  investigations''  just  alluded 

t\K 

The  truth  is.  Chase  set  o4it,  as  a  yonng  man,  with  very  fidse  ideas 
\^  the  subje\l  o^'  ike  influence  which  a  single  individual  of  great 
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abilities  may  exercise  over  vast  nnmbers  of  his  fellow-mei).    In  that 
aame  lecture<article  on  Brougham  stand  the  words : 

"We  ffould  iiwt  be  thought  to  have  forgotten  the  maxim  that 
none  but  the  dead  can  be  ac('ountL'<l  haijpy.  We  are  aware  that  the 
judgment  of  the  dead  was  not,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt.  Nor 
IS  that  judgment  to  be  held  in  light  esteem.  Posterity  will,  no 
doubt,  pronounce  more  impartially  upon  the  doings  of  a  man,  but, 
perhapS  not,  therefore,  more  unerringly  than  his  contemporaries. 
The  DiiBts  of  prejudice  may  be  dissipated — may  be,  but  are  not 
always;  yet  much  will  be  forgotten  that  is  ewiential  to  a  just  decis- 
ion; and  ignorauce  darkens  judgment  aa  much  as  prejudice  mis- 
leads it.  There  are  important  purposes  to  be  answered  by  a  con- 
temporary trial  of  the  living  man.  If  he  have  done  well,  the 
applause  of  the  world  will  encourage  him  to  do  better;  if  ill,  the 
censure  of  the  world  will  deter  him  from  a  repetition  of  the  evil. 
Public  opinion,  now-a-days,  takes  cognizance  of  every  man's  thoughts 
and  conduct,  and  binds  him  over  to  good  behavior.  It  is  well  that 
it  is  80.  It  is  well  for  mankind,  that  public  opinion  cheers  the 
laborer  in  a  good  cause  onward,  while  it  rebukes  the  evil-doer  in 
tones  of  authority  that  must  be  felt  and  can  not  be  disregarded." 

That  is  a  picture  of  ideal  rather  Ihan  of  real  life.  It  were,  indeed, 
veil  for  mankind  were  public  opinion  so  apt  to  cheer  the  lahi>L-er  in 
ft  good  cause  onward.  It  were  well,  indeed,  happy  for  the  world 
were  public  opinion  so  apt  to  rebuke  the  evil-doer  in  tones  of  author- 
ity that  must  be  felt  and  can  not  be  di.'^regarded.  But  it  is  not  so 
in  real  life. 

I  next  Invite  attention  to  an  extract  from  the  lecture- article  on 
the  Effects  of  Machine!')/,  which  the  Chief  Justice  told  ine  he  pre- 
ferred to  the  piece  devoted  to  the  appreciation  of  the  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  Brougham.     We  read : 

"  It  has  not  been  the  fact  ,  .  .  that  men  have  applied  them- 
selves to  the  Ntmly  of  tlieir  own  times  with  as  much  earnestneBs  as 
to  the  investigation  of  the  records  of  the  past.  It  has  always  been 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  contemporary  information  of  events. 
Intelli>;eiico  has  been  tninsmitted  from  point  to  point  very  slowly. 
And  when  it  lias  finally  reached  its  destination,  it  has  come  in  so 
questionable  a  sliape,  that  its  authenticity  could  by  no  means  be 
relied  on.  The  consequence  has  been  that  men  of  learninfj  and 
Btudy  have  turned  away  from  so  unpromising  a  field  of  research. 
Almost  all  writers,  except  those  whose  business  was  polities,  have 
occupied  tbomselvos  in  other  tasks.  It  was  a  natural  consequence 
that  science  became  sjieculative  rather  than  practical.  The  object 
of  study  was  rather  to  gratify  the  inslinctive  desire  of  knowledge, 
than  to  strike  out  a  light  to  guide  the  conduct,  or  to  discover  the 
means  of  improving  the  condition  of  man.  And  thus  men,  instead 
of  believing  that  tliey  were  intrusted  by  Providence  with  the  care 
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of  their  own  fate,  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  themselves  as 
embarked,  without  a  rudder,  without  a  sail,  without  an  oar,  upon 
the  stream  of  destiny,  hurried  on,  they  know  not  how,  and  destined 
to  arrive,  they  know  not  whither." 

Is  it  true  that  men  are  intrusted  by  Providence  with  the  care  of 
their  own  fates  ?  Is  it  truly  strange  that  even  the  most  practical  of 
men  should  become,  at  last,  accustomed  to  think  of  himself  as 
embarked,  without  a  rudder,  without  a  sail,  without  an  oar,  upon  the 
stream  of  destiny,  hurried  on,  he  knows  not  how,  and  destined  to 
arrive,  he  knows  not  where? 

The  article  just  quoted  goes  on  to  say : 

-N  "But  there  is  a  better  philosoph)^  than  this — a  philosophy  that 
attributes  more  to  man  and  less  to  circumstance." 

The  subject  seems  to  me  of  very  great  concern  to  this  whole  work 
I  therefore  ask  attention  to  another  extract  from  the  sketch  of  the 
laje  and  Character  of  Brougham,  In  the  words  about  to  be  pre- 
sented we  shall  see  the  same  error  as  to  failure  and  success,  and,  of 
course,  in  respect  to  the  force  of  the  one  in  relation  to  the  many 
They  are  of  this  purport,  referring  to  their  hero,  Brougham  : 

"  His  character  has  powerfully  influenced  the  age.  His  example 
of  earnest,  devoted,  persevering  labor  to  accomplish  noble  ends  oy 
noble  means,  has  been  long  before  the  world.  If  we  were  called 
upon  to  name  the  man,  who,  in  our  opinion  has  done  more  for  the 
human  race,  we  confess  we  should  not  know  where  to  look. 
Franklin  alone,  in  modern  times,  may  be  compared  to  him  as  an 
instance  of  what  one  man,  animated  by  a  noble  and  enlarged 
philanthropy,  may  accomplish  for  his  fellow-men ;  and  in  his  great 
efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  he  seems,  constantly,  to  have 
held  the  example  of  Franklin  in  full  view. 

"From  his  youth  up,  he  has  shunned  no  toil,  however  severe. 
His  whole  life  has  been  a  life  of  intense  labor,  a  series  of  great 
exertions.  He  has  evinced  on  all  occasions  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive benevolence;  a  sound  and  practical  judgment;  united 
with  a  genius  of  the  loftiest  and  most  universal  character.  We 
do  not  know  that  a  single  one  of  the  numerous  schemes  of  moment* 
ous  importance,  which  he  has  originated,  can  be  said  to  have  finally 
failed." 

We  have  seen  that  when  he  wrote  the  article  just  quoted,  Mr. 
Chase  was  only  three-and-twenty  years  of  age.  Afterward  he 
learned  more  thoroughly  the  truth  relating  to  success  and 
failure. 
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Afterward^  indeed^  he  learned^  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  the  true  re- 
lations of  the  one  to  the  many,  the  many  to  the  one/ 

Under  date  March  1,  1831,  appears  the  entry  of  which  this  is  a 
transcript. 

"March  1,  [1831.^  To-day,  I  resume  ray  long-neglected  journal,  not 
because  1  had  nothing  to  record,  but  because  I  thought  I  could  not 
spare  the  time  required.  I  have  again  renewed  my  former  practice, 
because  I  think  it  so  useful  as  to  warrant  the  abstraction  of  a  few 
moments  from  other  occupations,  to  be  devoted  to  this.  This  day 
has  not  been  a  remarkable  one.  1  have  jogged  on  in  my  old  path. 
In  the  morning,  I  read  the  second  case  in  the  Ohio  Eeports.  The 
principles  involved  were  obvious  and  the  merits  of  the  case  clear, 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  besides  writing  a  column,  I  read  two 
books  of  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  I  once  admired 
this  poem,  but  I  now  begin  to  lose  my  relish  for  it.  It  is  stiff  and 
artificial.    It  wants  life  and  feeling.    In  the  evening  Mr.  Peters  called, 

and  I  went  with  him  to  Mr.  L 's,  where  we  found  Miss  C.  L 

and  Miss  M s  just  starting  to  go  to  the  lecture.     "VVe  joined  the 

party.     I  offered  my  arm  to  Miss  C.   L ;  Peters,  his  to  Miss 

M s.     The  walk  was  pleasant,  and  the  lecture  very  good,  but 

somewhat  tiresome.  When  we  came  out,  I  had  forgotten  my  over- 
coat, and  returned  to  obtain  it,   Miss  C.  L having  said  she 

would  await  my  return  in  the  hall,  with  Mr.  Peters ;  when  I  came 
out  I  found  them  gone.  I  followed  in  the  way  I  supposed  they  had 
taken ;  but  not  finding  [them]  after  walking  half  a  square,  I  gave 
up  the  pursuit  and  returned  to  my  office." 

The  distinctively  judicial  mind,  rather  than  the  mind  of  one 
formtMl  to  shine  as  an  advocate,  seems  indicated  in  that  part  of  the 
forego! nt;  extract  wliich  relates  to  legal  reading.  What  of  tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  extract?  Does  it  indicate  the  beau,  the  dangler,  the 
ambitious  gallant?  I  tliink  not.  Yet  it  shows  a  pretty  marked 
delight  in  the  society  of  fashionable  folk,  and  rich. 

Tliis  man  might,  possibly,  have  married  a  poor  woman.  Had  he 
married  a  poor  woman,  he  would  have  been  a  fond  husband.  He 
was  born,  indeed,  to  be  uxorious,  if  uxorious  does  not  mean  exactly 
what  the  dictionaries  indicate.  According  to  the  dictionaries,  uxori- 
ousness  means  fond  submission  to  a  wife.  I  think  it  means  just 
fond  hu>l)andhood,  if  that  expression  may  be  suffered,  for  the  nonce, 
to  .^M've  the  purpose  that  I  have  in  view.  Now%  fondness,  in  the 
feeling  of  devotion  to  a  wife  may  be  of  the  submissive  stamp^  or  of 
the  domineering  type.     One  can  not  study  life  without  observing  in- 

'  S»'e  letter  to  Miss  Nettie  Chase  in  1864. 
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dicatioDS  of  this  truth^  which^  indeed^  is  constantly  receiving  illus- 
tration all  around  us. 

Chase  could  never  have  been  a  submissive  husband.  He  was 
born  to  be  a  fond^  devoted  husband ;  but  he  could  be  that  without 
ceasing  to  be  imperious. 

Had  he  married  a  poor  woman  of  refined  tastes  and  polished  man- 
ners, he  would,  probably,  have  been  more  aided  in  the  proper 
popularization  of  his  character,  his  aspiration,  his  ambition.  But, 
in  social  life,  he  seems  to  have  preferred  the  rich  to  the  poor.  He 
was  not,  I  have  said,  and  I  maintain,  a  snob;  but  he  was  almost  a 
snob.  He  was  almost  what  may  be  called  a  Christian  snob,  when  he 
was  associating,  as  we  have  just  seen,  with  the  Longworths  and 
their  friends  at  Cincinnati,  in  1830  and  1881.  But  such  a  man 
could  never  have  been  long  a  snob  or  much  a  snob  in  any 
circumstances. 

Here  is  the  language  of  a  most  suggestive  entry,  under  date 
March  2,  1831. 

"  March  2,  [1831.]  I  was  a  tardy  riser  this  morning.  The  sun  an- 
ticipated me  by  more  than  an  hour.  When  up,  I  reaa  the  Scriptures, 
finished  Akonside's  poem,  perused  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
on  the  Effects  of  Machinery,  and'  accumulation,  and  about  nfly  pages 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  and  about  a  dozen  pages  of  Say." 

In  the  Introduction  allusion  has  been  made  to  a  discredit- 
able characterization  of  our  hero,  drawn  by  a  contributor  to 
the  very  [)eriodical  that,  almost  four-and- forty  years  ago,  pub- 
lished Salmon  Portland  Chase's  article  on  the  Effects  of  Mc^ 
chinery.  Discreditable,  indeed,  appears  to  me  that  rash  char- 
acterization. 

I  would  say  that  that  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  represents  the 
hero  of  this  work  as  having  shown  himself  financially  a  fool, 
judicially  a  trickster,  may  succeed  in  establishing  his  own  un wor- 
thiness ;  he  must  most  ignominiously  fail  in  his  endeavor  to  defame 
the  memory  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase.* 


2  ThUr  I  need  hardly  say,  is  not  a  bid  for  favorable  criticism.  Have  I  not  already 
indicated  my  conviction  that  this  life,  at  best^  is  but  a  battle  with  deUghtftil 
truces? 

From  the  first  I  anticipated  that  lively,  if  not  terrific,  would  be  the  conflict  of 
this  work  with  certain  partialities  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  certain  prejudioet  on 
the  other.    Have  I  not  already  learned  how  rational  was  that  anticipation? 
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Here  is  a  f«mple  of  f^e  precious  article  in  question : 

"We  have  commented  at  length  upon  Mr.  Chase's  public  career 
for  the  purpose  of  illaatrating  the  ignorance,  andacity,  nnd  reckleas 
levity,  with  which,  in  this  conntry,  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment 
are  often  condncted.  There  seemg,  in  some  directions,  to  be  not  only  no 
ttattsmanahip,  bvt  no  capacity  to  learn  and  apply  tome  of  the  simplest 
tnttks  in  political  economy." 

That  last  sentence  may  be  very  true.  I  think  it  is  quite  true. 
The  very  article  on  which  I  am  commenting  seems  to  me  itself 
abundant  illustration  of  tliat  truth,  so  Ihr  from  crediiahle  to  the  age 
and  to  the  country.  But  if  there  be  talk  coocerning  "ignorance, 
andacity,  and  reckless  levity,"  whither  shall  one  go  for  choicer  speci- 
mens of  them  than  in  that  aclf-same  article,  so  full  of  sound,  so  little 
marked  by  sense? 

March  2, 1831,  appears,  after  record  of  reading,  this  minute : 

"  I  went  with  Miss  L.  L ,  to  bear  Mr.  Durbin,  but  was  disap- 
pointed.    Returning,  walked  with  Miss  E.  L ,  the  other  lady 

naTing  token  the  arm  of  her  consin.    Mr.  Tonng  called  and  conversed 
half  an  honr.    Neither  of  as  in  very  good  spiril«." 

There  was  cause,  no  doubt,  for  depression  at  that  time.  Here  la 
a  suggestive  statement  relating  to  our  young  lawyer : 

"His  first  client  paid  him  half  a  dollar  for  drawing  a  deed ;  his 
seconil,  ]ift«r  having  availed  himself  of  liifi  soi'vices  and  borrowed  of 
him  half  a  dollar,  never  to  be  seen  by  hitn  again." 


After  all,  howcTer,  it  is  easier  to  defend  our  hero  agninal  nil  prejudices  ivhat- 
ever  than  againal  certain  partialities. 

Aa  for  the  Xorlh  Amiriean  Rrmne,  I  was,  bejond  eipression.  pained  to  find  in  ita 
pages  ibe  article  in  question.  I  hnd  not  forgoltci) — 1  do  not  forget — that,  noticing  a 
preileceswr  of  tliis  work,  that  satne  R'ji'kui  eiprecsed  itself  as  follows: 

"Jndge  Warden  manifests,  throughout  the  volume,  the  attributes  of  a  clear  thinker, 
an  independent  reasoner,  and  a  Tigorous  writer.  While  be  is  guiltless  of  any  start- 
ling beresj  or  innoTation,  his  work  is,  in  llic  beft  sense  of  the  word,  original;  many 
of  the  opinions  to  which  it  gives  voice  bearing  the  impress  of  a  tirst  coinage,  while 
those  that  are  old  are  evidently  new-cflst  and  freshly  stamped." 

That  is  high  prnise.  T  must  forever  show  my  gratitude  therefor.  But,  if  I  must 
be  grateful  to  the  author  of  the  words  just  quoted,  must  I  not  be  grateful,  also,  lo  the 
man  who  so  trusted  and  bo  honored  me  in  making  me  his  preferred  biographer  ? 

I  trust  I  do  not  suffer  gratitude  lo  make  me  tindiscriminating  in  this  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  infer  the  unworlhiness  of  the  North  American  Rtvira  because 
it  suffered  ■  contributor,  assuming  the  tone  of  an  oracle,  to  pronounce  such  vords  as 
those  quoted  io  the  text,  respecting  Salmon  Portland  Chase. 
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That  statement  is  in  the  biographic  document  referred  to  in 
another  place.     No  doubt;  it  is  correct. 

But  the  true  stuff  was  in  this  man.  Here  is  the  record  of  a 
vitally  important  resolution  : 

"  I  made  this  resolution  to-day :  I  will  try  to  excel  in  all  things, 
yet  if  I  am  excelled  without  fault  of  mine,  I  will  not  be  mortified. 
1  will  not  withhold  from  any  one  the  praise  which  I  think  his  due, 
nor  will  I  allow  myself  to  envy  another's  praise,  or  to  feel  jealousy 
when  I  hear  him  praised.     May  God  help  me  to  keep  it  I  " 

It  was  in  the  diary,  to  which  we  have  been  thus  far  so  much 
indebted,  that,  under  the  date  April  29,  1831,  the  hero  of  this  work 
recorded  that  characteristic  vow  and  prayer. 

It  appears  to  me  that  prayer  was  answered.  Far  from  faultless 
— very  far  from  blameless — marked  with  many,  yea,  with  various 
as  well  as  many  errors,  as  was  the  career  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase^ 
he  who  ran  that  course  endeavored  to  excel  in  all  things;  yet,  if 
he  found  himself  excelled  without  fault  of  his,  he  was  not  mortified. 
He  withheld  from  no  one  the  praise  which  he  considered  due ;  nor 
did  he  allow  himself  to  envy  another's  praise,  or  to  feel  jealousy 
when  he  heard  another  praised.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  God 
did  help  him  to  keep  that  noble  resolution. 

Under  date  July,  1831,  we  have  an  entry  relating  to  Mr.  Dane 
and  the  Ordinance  of  '87 : 

"This  subject,"  he  says,  "has  acquired  much  interest  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  introduced  into  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
between  Messrs.  Webster  and  Hayno.  In  an  Appendix  to  his 
Digest  of  American  Law^  Mr.  Dane  has  taken  the  trouble  to  put  the 
merits  of  the  case  in  a  clear  point  of  view.  He  states  that  the  ordi- 
nance was  not  copied  from  the  resolve  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Mr.  Benton 
asserted,  etc." 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  in  July,  1831>  that  Mr.  Chase  could 
read  in  print  his  lecture-essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Henry 
Brougham,  We  have  also  seen,  in  the  course  of  the  present  chapter, 
that  it  was  on  the  second  of  March,  of  the  same  year  that  he  read 
an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  Effects  of  Machinery^ 
together  with  about  fifty  pages  of  Smith's  WeaUth  of  Nations,  and 
about  a  dozen  pages  of  Say.  It  is  proper  now  to  say  that  on  the 
first  of  January,  1832,  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review  his 
lecture-essay  on  the  Effects  of  Machinery.  That  piece  contains  these 
words : 
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"We  look  npon  tbc  knowledge  of  the  present  circumHtuncea  of 
society,  of  the  transattions  of  our  own  ago  and  country,  of  modern 
neience  and  modern  art,  as  more  importitnt  than  any  other.  Yet  it 
H  precisely  the  sort  of  knowledge,  of  whioh,  until  very  recently,  we 
bave  had  least.  We  would  not  be  underslood  to  undervalue  any 
species  of  knowledge.  Every  kind  of  information  is  pretioua.  We 
would  only  say,  that  that  which  instructs  us  where  we  are,  what  we 
are,  and  how  we  are,  has  peculiar  value.  It  is  true  that  to  know 
the  present,  wo  must  be,  in  some  degree,  acquainted  with  the  piist. 
To  uuderstand  the  result,  wo  muHt  have  knowledge  of  the  cause.  To 
foresee  eonsequeotea,  it  is  nocesaary  to  know  how  consequences 
have  been  heretofore  produced.  What  we  complain  of  Is,  not  that 
■we  know  too  much  of  what  has  been,  but  that  we  do  not  know 
enODgh  of  what  is; — not  that  we  are  too  familiar  with  the  past, 
fcut  that  we  are  not  familiar  enough  with  the  present.  And  we 
would  go  80  far  as  to  say,  that,  if  any  part  of  knowledge  were  to 
be  given  up,  it  would  be  better  to  let  alone  the  study  of  what  hap- 
pened before  we  were  born,  and  the  conjecture  of  what  is  to  happen 
ftfler  we  are  dead,  and  confine  our  view  within  the  horizon  of  our 
present  existence.  It  was  demanded  of  the  Spartan  King,  '  What 
study  is  fittest  for  the  boy  ? '  Hia  answer  was,  '  That  of  the  science 
most  useful  to  the  man.'  Utility  jneasnres  the  value  of  knowledge, 
M  of  every  thing  else ;  and,  surely,  on  the  scale  of  utility,  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  all  around  aa,  affecting  us,  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally,  in  countless  ways,  ranks  far  higher  than  the  knowledge 
of  the  circumstancoa  of  preceding  generations," 

These  utilitarian  views  were  certainly  not  of  the  selfish  order. 
They  were  taken  by  a  mind  which,  if  not  made  for  poetry,  was  at 
least  poetic.  But  of  that  I  <1o  not  wish  to  discourse  at  present.  Let 
us  now  attend  to  otlicr  thoughts. 

The  article  just  quoted  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  essay  on  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Brougham.  In  tliat  piece,  a  young  legist 
of  the  literary  order  tells  his  readers,  as  he  had  before  told  a  Cin- 
cinnati audience,  that  biography  helps  ns  to  a  letter  understanding 
of  the  way  in  which  the  great  machine  of  society  works,  the  prime 
forces  that  act  upon  it  being  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  individual 
men,  and  it  often  happening  that  one  man,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances or  l)v  the  resiisllcss  energy  of  his  own  spirit,  is  placed  or 
places  himself  in  a  situation  lo  control,  like  an  earthly  god,  the  des- 
tinies of  whole  nations,  or,  still  oftcner,  originatcH  some  new  thought, 
or  makes  some  new  discovery  or  invention,  destined  in  its  conse- 
quences to  change  the  whole  as]>ect  of  society.  Here  we  see  the 
author's  conception  of  the  practical  philosophy  taught  by  example 
in  biography.  The  holder  of  that  conception  may  well  maintain 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  present  circumstances  of  society,  of  the 
transactions  of  onr  own  age  and  country,  of  modern  science  and 
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modern  art, — ^that  that  which  instructs  us  where  we  are^  what  we 
are,  and  how  we  are, — roust  be  deemed  more  important  than  any 
other  kind  of  knowledge.  That  biography  and  history  are  of  that 
most  precious  kind  of  knowledge,  or  at  least  directly  tend  to  multi- 
ply its  cognitions,  ought  to  be  allowed  without  discussion. 

But  the  question  how  much  is  to  be  credited  to  the  individual  and 
how  much  to  the  multitude  may  long  provoke  discussion.  That 
discussion  never  can  be  very  profitable  till  we  learn  to  pay  due 
regard  to  the  real  laws  that  govern  failure  and  success.  Until  that 
time  we  shall  not  accurately  measure  either  the  force  of  the  many  or 
the  force  of  the  few  in  art  and  science,  in  religion,  and  in  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  elsewhere  intimated  my  opinion  on  that  subject.  It  is  not 
my  purpose,  here  to  add  a  word  relating  to  that  topic.  But  it  seeroa 
to  me  a  subject,  thoughts  of  which  may  well  accompany  our  entire 
progress  through  this  work. 

Returning  to  the  article  on  the  Effects  of  Machinery,  I  engage  to 
speak  hereafter,  as  becomingly  as  possible,  of  what  appear  to  me  its 
indications,  touching  its  composer's  views  of  public  economics. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  hero's  professional  life.  An  entry  dated 
April  10,  1832,  reads  as  follows: 

'^  I  this  day  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Gen.  E.  King  and  T. 
Walker.  We  are  to  divide  the  proceeds  of  the  business  equally.  I 
am  to  bo  cashier.  Walker  and  I  are  to  purchase  what  additional 
books  are  wanted  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  rent,  ftiel,  light,  and 
servants." 

June  9th  of  the  same  year  furnishes  this  note : 

<*  Gon.  King  went  to  Columbus  to-day,  and  left  me  in  charge  of 
our  whole  business." 

June  12th,  this : 

"  Wrote  to  King  communicating  the  substance  of  a  letter  on  bnsi- 
ness  from  R.  Biddlo,  of  Pittsburg/* 

And  June  16th,  this : 

"  Eeceived  our  now  book-cases  to-day,  and  made  quite  a  change  in 
our  office.  Feel  now  rather  more  at  my  ease  than  for  some  months 
past." 

We  have  already  ^  seen  some  indications  that  in  the  sense  thus 
indicated,  our  hero  loved  to  be  at  his  ease. 

1  Ante,  p.  ISO. 
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The  Dext  entry  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention  is  dated  Novem- 
ber 1,  1832.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"PiBSolved  partntTsliip  with  Kinp  k  Walker  and  formed  a  now 
one  with  I>.  J.  Caswell.  I  am  to  give  a  bonus  of  *1475  in  a  note 
payable  in  90  days,  and  to  share  equally  in  nil  husineea,  including 
thnt  of  the  agency  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  which  Caswell 
is  solicitor." 

The  Walker  of  the  dissolved  partnerahij)  was  de.stined  to  become 
deservedly  famous  as  the  author  of  an  admirable  Inlroduction  to 
American  Law.  It  is  with  proud  gratitude  that  I  remember  what 
be  did,  or  trietl  to  do,  for  me  as  one  of  my  preceptors  in  tbe  law. 
The  Gen,  King  of  the  dissolved  {mrtncrsliip  was  considered  one  of 
the  very  ableet  members  of  the  Ohio  bar.  Mr.  Caswell  bad  less 
reputation  and  not  very  great  ability. 

Under  date  February  14,  we  have :  ' 

"A  few  days  aRO  the  Ohio  bopan  to  rise  rapidly,  After  i-eaehing 
its  ordinary  height,  when  recknnud  at  full  fl'>od,  tlie  noble  stn-ani, 
as  if  satisfied  with  that  display  of  strength,  flowed  steadily  on  for  a 
while,  without  iocrcaso  or  abatement.  After  a  few  hours,  howevoi", 
it  began  to  sabsidu,  and  contimiud  slowly  falling  lor  some  time.  It 
then  rose  again,  and  higher  than  before.  Alorchant«,  whose  ware- 
houses fronted  on  the  river,  bpftan  to  remove  their  goods  from  the 
lower  flt.iry  to  the  levi^  nfi\u-  l.i.nl;.  Thi-  i-iver,  like  an  animal  eager 
in  pursuit  as  its  antagonist  retires,  pressed  closely  on,  and  forced 
them  to  remove  their  stores  still  further,  to  the  second  story.  This 
morning  1  went  down  tu  look  at  the  Ktream.  As  I  passed  down 
Broadway,  across  Columbia  .Stieot.  I  lookeil  toward  the  eastern  term- 
ination of  the  latter.  It  was  covered  with  water.  At  tlie  foot  of 
Broadway,  the  river  had  filled  the  space  between  the  two  hotels,  and 
covered  the  floor  of  the  western  store  in  Cassily'a  buildings.  1 
Bte^)ped  from  the  pavement  (sidewalk)  on  board  a  woodboat,  from 
which  I  passed  to  a  steamboat  of  the  largest  class,  which  lay  bo  that 
its  side  was  parallel  with  the  western  front  of  Cassilj''B  buildings.  I 
mounted  the  hurricane  deck,  and  walked  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel. 
My  position  afforded  me  a  commanding  view.  I  saw  tbe  water  poiir- 
ini;  into  the  fourth  story  of  the  steam-mill,  reckoning  from  the  top. 
Newport  and  Covinfjton  were  both,  in  a  measure,  flooded,  a  great 
part  of  the  former  being  under  water.  The  Oliio  now  swelled  to  an 
immense  flood,  more  than  a  mile  from  shore  to  shore,  and  seventy 
feet  in  depth,  rushed  on  almost  without  a  ripple.  It  was  sublime. 
It  was  ]iower,  mighty,  terrible,  yet  unostentatious.  It  was  simple 
grandeur  ;  a  calm  putting  forth  of  gigantic  energy.  I  looked  to  the 
west.  The  whole  quay,  lately  bo  dry,  was  now  covered  with  steamers 
riding  majestically  on  the  bosom  of  the  water,  crowded  together  in 
close  neighborhood.  One  was  just  about  to  start,  and  her  engine 
was  working  and  throw'ing  out  vast  volumes  of  steam.  I  returned 
15 
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to  the  Bidewalk  and  went  on  board  another  boat,  from  which  I  had 
a  complete  view  of  the  land  side  of  the  scene.  The  boats  were  re- 
ceiving and  discharging  their  cargo  directly  on  the  sidewalk,  being 
lashed,  for  the  first  time,  I  suppose,  to  the  trees  which  had  been 
planted  to  shade  it.  The  space  between  the  steamboats  and  the 
range  of  buildings  was  crowded  with  busy  men.  I  have  seen  the 
busiest  streets  of  New  York,  but  never  have  I  beheld  a  scene  of  such 
activity.  The  water  was  at  the  curbstone,  and  at  the  foot  of  Syca- 
more and  Broadway  over  the  curbstone.  On  Commercial  Bow  the 
water  was  six  inches  deep  in  Owen's  store,  and  the  same,  nearly,  at 
Broadwell's,  corner  of  Sycamore  and  Front.  I  went  to  my  office,  but, 
after  a  while,  determined  to  visit  the  west  end  of  the  town  to  see 
what  had  been  done  there.  I  passed  along  Fourth  Street  to  its 
termination.  The  whole  western  part  of  the  city,  except  a  ridge  of 
land  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  was  inundated.  Of  one 
house  I  could  only  see  the  roof,  while  others  were  visible  from  the 
second  storv  upward.  I  went  down  Elm  Street  until  my  progress 
was  stopped  by  the  water.  I  then  hired  a  waterman,  with  whom  I 
embarked.  The  boat,  under  the  impulse  of  a  strong  and  skillful  arm, 
shot  swiftly  down  Elm  until  we  reached  Columbia  Street.  We  con- 
tinued our  course  along  Columbia  Street  to  Western  Row;  down 
Western  Row  to  Front  Street,  along  Front  to  Elm,  up  Elm  to  Colum- 
bia, along  Columbia  to  Vine,  on  which  street,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  square  from  Columbia,  we  were  landed,  after  sailing  in  deep 
water  in  the  midst  of  the  most  populous  part  of  the  city  for  nearly 
an  hour.  On  Columbia  Street,  from  Vine  to  its  western  t.ermination, 
the  water  was  from  four  to  six  feet  deep.  The  depth  on  Front 
Street,  between  the  same  limits,  was  from  two  and  a  half  to  six  feet. 
Every  thing  that  could  float  and  sustain  a  man  was  pressed  into 
service.  And  multitudes  were  busied  in  saving  the  wreck  of  their 
furniture.  Many  of  the  houses  which  we  passed  had  been  abandoned. 
In  others,  the  inhabitants  still  remained,  but  had  retreated  to  the 
second  story.  As  I  passed  the  dwelling  of  a  friend,  between  Elm 
and  Plum  Streets  on  Front,  I  recognized  some  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  family  at  a  window  in  the  second  story.  I  ordered  the  boat- 
man to  stop,  and  conversed  a  few  moments  with  them  from  the 
street.  The  door  was  open  into  the  hall,  the  floor  of  which,  with 
that  of  the  parlors,  was  deeply  submerged.  On  Columbia  Street, 
lumber  was  floating  awav  in  vast  quantities,  and,  in  one  instance,  a 
small  dwelling-house  had  been  uplifted  from  its  foundations. 

^^  At  the  moment  when  I  write,  the  water  yet  prevails,  and  is 
rising ! 

Saturday^  the  18th,  yields  this  addition  : 

"'  The  water,  afler  rising  for  more  than  a  week,  began  to  subside 
to-day.  The  flood  has  been  unprecedented.  The  whole  of  the  city 
south  of  Lower  Market  Street  has  been  completely  inundated.  With 
several  friends,  I  took  a  boat  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  scene. 
We  embarked  on  Main  Street,  a  little  oelow  Lower  Market,  and 
proceeded  through  Columbia  Street,  through  the  whole  length  of 
which  a  strong  current  was  running,  to  Broadway.    Passing  the 
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theater,  we  observed  that  the  water  was  upon  the  platform  of  the 
steps.  We  sailed  down  Broadway  into  the  current  of  the  Ohio  on 
the  oat^ide  of  the  eteamboats.  The  water  covered  the  first  pane  in 
the  windows  of  the  second  story  belonging  to  Cassily's  buildings. 
As  we  passed  along  down  the  Ohio,  we  observed  that  the  doors  of 
the  buildinga  at  the  corner  of  Water  Street  and  the  quay  were 
hardly  visible.  We  entered  the  city  again  at  Plam  Street.  As  our 
boat  turned  round,  I  had  a  full  view  of  the  miignificeot  stream.  It 
was  a  rushing  ocean.  The  water  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Elm 
was  nearly  at  the  tops  of  the  doors.  Many  iVame  buildings  in  this 
quarter  were  removed  from  their  foundations,  and  some  of  Ihem 
descended  the  river.  Others  still  remained,  blockingiip  the  street*, 
or  lying  dose  to  where  they  formerly  stood.  On  Walnut  Street, 
the  water  approached  within  a  few  feet  of  Pearl  Street  bouses,  and 
on  Vine  within  a  few  feet  of  Third  Street,  Almost  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  inundated  part  of  the  town  abandoned  their  habitations. 
The  consequent  distress  among  the  poor  is  very  great,  though  the 
citizens,  with  their  usual  prompt  humanity,  are  exerting  themselvee 
to  relieve  it  as  far  as  possiblo.  Our  party  landed  at  Main  Street  ; 
and  I,  probably,  shall  never  again  pass  in  the  same  manner  over  the 
same  ground,  At  all  events,  I  hope  no  similar  deluge  will  ever 
again  present  an  occasion  for  a  like  excursion," 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

LAW  AND  LOVE. — MISS  GARNIS3. — PROGRESS. 

THAT  Salmon  Portland  Chase  was  never  a  secessionist  was  ad- 
vanced in  the  first  chapter.  Sometimes  I  have  looked  npon 
him  as  the  Calhoun  of  free  territory.  He  was  never  that.  But  he 
admired  Calhoun  and  liked  him. 

Under  date  April  10,  1830,  Mr.  Chase's  diary  contains  this 
entry  : 

"This  distinguished  statesman  is  an  unfortunate  politician,  yet 
a  very  great  man.  Few  men  in  our  country  are  gifted  with  more 
splendid  abilities.  He  thinks  with  rapidity,  yet  with  correctness. 
The  powerful  impulse  under  which  his  intellect  acts  seldom  forces 
it  out  of  the  right  line  of  reason.  All  that  he  does,  and  utters,  and 
imagines  is  mariccd  by  his  grand,  characteristic,  impetuous  energy. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  desirous  of  supporting  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Adams, but  was  overruled  in  his  native  State.  *He  proposed,* 
a  gentleman  who  had  ample  means  of  knowing  the  truth*  recently 
remarked  to  me,  *to  support  the  administration,  in  a  caucus  of 
South  Carolinians.'  Tlie  projX)sition  was  received  with  disgust, 
and  Gov.  Taylor  rose  and  exclaimed:  ^Crucify  himJ  So  decided  dis- 
approbation alarmed  and  discouraged  him.  He  fell  in  with  the 
prevailing  sentiment,  and  went  for  Jackson,  yet  Jackson  still  re- 
members his  original  preference,  and  there  is  no  love  between  them. 
Calhoun  afterwards  composed  the  celebrated  protest  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature  against  the  Tariff. 

"  It  may  be  said  of  him,  not  unappropriately, 

"  On  each  glance  of  thought 
Decision  follows  as  the  thunderbolt 
Pursues  the  flash." 

We  must  pay  not  a  little  farther  attention  to  the  sentiments 
of  William  Wirt,  the  legal  teacher  of  the  man  that  wrote  the 
words  just  quoted.  Evidence  that  Wirt  and  Wirt^s  wife  and  child- 
ren were  very  near  and  dear  to  Chase,  and  that  the  head  of  the 
Wirt  family  had  a  very  high  place  in  the  affection,  admiration,  and 
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eate°m  of  fiis  most  dietinguiBhed  pupil  io  the  law,  has  been  preseDted. 
Well,  Wirt  also  had  a  great  opinion  of  Calhoun.  Bat  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  fonner  ever  approved  the  latter's  doctrines  on  the 
sobject  of  nullification. 

In  a  letter  to  Judge  Carr,  dated  January  6,  1833,  the  man  who, 
a  few  years  before,  had  been  Chase's  legal  teacher,  said : 

"  As  to  tlie  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union,  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  heard  it  made  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  high 
times  of  '98-9  and  1800,  and  consequently,  never  beard  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  secede  treated  ae  a  hi^h  federal  doctrine.  1  cau  Qot>| 
however,  distinguish  between  the  right  of  seceBsion  and  the  right 
of  revolution." 

Wirt,  who  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  much  greater  l^ist  than  he 
seems  to  some  admirers,  was,  in  my  opinion,  right  in  intimating,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  that  no  distinction  can  be  soundly  taken  between 
the  right  of  secession  and  the  right  of  revolution.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  was  either  a  fool,  a  madman,  or 
a  knave,  because  he  did  not  agree  with  William  Wirt  in  that  respect. 

"  A  man  of  the  right  stamp,"  says  our  alwajs  interesting,  but  bo 
ofiten  SQper6cia1  Parton,  "  lives  better  than  he  writes ;  a  man  of  the 
wrong  stamp  writes  better  than  he  lives." '  These  words,  referring 
to  the  writings  of  Calhoun,  are  calculated,  like,  j)erhaps,  most  of 
Parton's  philosophizings,  to  mislead,  I  have  elsewhere  shown  that 
a  good  book  is  necessarily  much  better  than  its  author,  even  if  the 
author  be  the  l)est  of  men.  However  that  may  be,  I  almost  agree 
with  Parton  wliere  he  says  : 

"  The  writings  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  voluminous,  argumentative, 
difficult  to  read,  seem  to  reveal  to  us  an  honest,  earnest  nature." 

I  go  farther.  I  declare  that,  though  the  writings  of  Calhoun 
are  lietter  than  their  author,  they  are  very  clearly  the  expressions,  at 
least  for  much  the  most  part,  of  an  honest,  earnest  nature.  There 
should  be  no  question  about  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  odium  that 
has  attached  itself  to  the  name  of  Calhoun, 

A  number  of  eventful  years — years  marked  l)y  darkest  sorrow, 
deepest  suffering  to  so  many  of  ns — have  passed  since  I  first  studie<l 
the  great  work  of  the  great  Nullifier  on  Govo-nment,  comparing  it 
with  passages  in   the  not  less  interesting  work  of  James  Balmes, 
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Protestantism  and  Caiholicity  compared  in  their  effects  on  the  Oivili^ 
zaiion  of  Europe.  Now,  I  fiud  myself  oompaiiDg  it  with  Buckle's 
so-called  History  of  Oivilization  in  England,  with  that  book  of 
Balmes,  with  the  works  of  Jefferson,  and  with  the  works  of  Chase. 

The  latter  seem  to  me  the  nearest  of  them  all  to  accuracy.  Balmes 
is  not  free  enough ;  he  loves  authority  too  much.  Calhoun  mistakes 
the  very  nature  of  authority  in  States.  The  mentioned  work  of 
Buckle  seems  to  me  hardly  less  morbid  than  suggestive — an  unwhole- 
some argument  in  favor  of  a  noxious  kind  of  skepticism.  Jefferson, 
I  think,  remarkably  confounds  in]])ortant  governmental  principles 
with  fallacies  of  the  most  perilous  description.  Chase,  it  seems  to 
me,  was  wrong,  at  times,  and  erred  on  more  than  one  occasion,  very 
dangerously.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  so  very  various  contri- 
butions to  State  Science  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  more  value  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  other  contributions  of  the  sort  in  American  political 
letters,  not  excepting  even  those  of  his  illustrious  judicial  predecessor, 
Marshall. 

That  the  Cincinnati  American  had  for  editors  Messrs.  Conover 
and  Thomas  has  been  stated.  Chase,  however,  was  at  one  time  edi- 
tor pro  tempore  of  that  very  interesting  paper,  and  it  is  evident  that, 
at  other  times,  he  furnished  some  of  its  editorial  matter.  Here  is 
an  article  he  cut  out  of  it  and  pasted  in  his  scrap-book,  which  he  so 
long  afterward  placed  in  my  {)ossession  while  redeeming  his  engage- 
ment, mentioned  in  the  Introductory.  It  is  evidently  his  own 
work: 

"It  is  high  time  for  Mr.  Calhoun,  if  he  wishes  to  retain  the  confi- 
dence of  his  western  friends  (and  we  believe  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  Jackson  party,  so-called,  in  the  West  are  his  IVionds),  to  come 
out  with  a  clear  disavowal  of  the  odious  doctrines  of  Nullification. 
Does  Mr.  Calhoun  wish  to  be  king  of  South  Carolina?  Does  he  de- 
Hire  to  bo  president  of  a  southern  republic,  to  bo  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  west  oy  the  AUoghanies  ?  We  can 
assure  him  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  chanco  of  any  thing  else,  so 
long  as  he  is  thought  to  be  a  Nullifier.  He  may  rely  upon  it,  that 
he  has  no  more  prospect  of  being  president,  entertaining  nullifica 
lory  opinions,  than  he  has  of  being  king  of  the  moon.  That  impu- 
tation, if  just,  will  be  a  millstone  about  his  neck  and  a  monntaio 
upon  his  head.  Let  him  be  strong  as  £ncelada8 — still  he  can  not 
rid  himself  of  it.     It  will  infallibly  pull  him  down  and  crush  him. 

^'  If  Mr.  Calhoun  be  not  a  Nullifier,  let  him  come  out  and  say  so. 
Let  him  proclaim  his  real  opinions — ^be  they  what  they  may — ic 
clear,  decided  language — in  terms  that  can  not  be  mistaken  or  mis- 
construed.    The  people  have  a  right  to  demand  this  of  him.     They 
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do  demand  it.  We  can  tell  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the  imputation  we 
have  referred  to,  makes  his  friends  cold,  and  palsies  their  efforts. 
It  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  enemies  a  sword  with  resistless  edge. 
And  we  can  tell  him,  too,  that  Mr.  McDufSe's  speech  at  Charleston 
has  done  him  no  good.  Mr.  McDuffie  is  thought  to  be  his  intimate, 
confidential  friend.  Thej  are  thought  to  have  ^  one  mind,  one  soul, 
one  spirit,  and  two  bodies/  If  Mr.  McDuffie*s  sentiments  are  his — 
why,  then — '  farewell  to  all  his  glory.'  If  not,  Mr.  Calhoun  owes  it 
to  the  country,  to  himself — to  his  own  reputation  for  frankness  and 
sincerity — to  come  forward  and  disavow  these  doctrines. 

"We  have  made  these  remarks  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. We  have  ever  admired  his  splendid  talents  and  noble  char- 
acter. We  would  infinitely  prefer  him  for  President  to  Jackson  or 
Yan  Buren,  but  not  to  CLAY.  On  this  matter  the  preference  of  this 
paper  is  known  and  is  decided. 

'^  We  think  that  Mr.  Calhoun  has  been  misled.     Perhaps  the  glare 

— ^the  false  glare — of  ambition  misled  him.     Perhaps  it  was  the  evil 

influence  of  friends,  highly  excited  themselves,  and  communicating 

their  excitement  to  him.     Whatever  it  may  have  been,  one  thing  is 

certain:    Ever  since 

"  *  He  narrowed  his  mind, 

And  to  party  gaye  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind,' 

his  fortune  and  his  reputation  have  been  declining  together.  Ever 
since  he  turned  off  from  the  high  path  he  fii*st  chose  to  walk  in,  and, 
instead  of  continuing  as  he  began,  national  in  his  policy  and  national 
in  his  feelings — contracted  his  strong  intellect  and  noble  heart  into 
cramped  sectional  dogmas  and  sentiments — his  star  has  been  sinking. 
Most  earnestly  have  we  deplored  it — most  earnestly  do  we  now  de- 
plore it ;  but  not  more  earnestly,  we  are  well  convinced,  than  many 
who  stand  in  higher  places  and  have  a  far  greater  influence. 

*' Mr.  Calhoun  has  now  jin  opportunity  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
retrieve  his  reputation.  We  do  hope  that  the  opportunity  will  not 
be  lost.     It  may  never  again  occur." 

The  date  of  that  utterance  w^as  some  time  in  . 


In  another  article  of  a  little  later  date  we  have  this  explanation: 

'*  Mr.  McDuffie  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Nullification,  as  a  constitu- 
tional remedy  for  State  gi'ievances,  but  he  asserts  the  right  of  a  sov- 
ereii^n  State  to  riijjht  her  own  wroni^s,  by  the  exertion  of  her  sover- 
fii^n  authority,  in  cases  of  intolerable  op|)rcssion,  and  he  recom- 
mends this  remedy  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  In  other 
^vords,  he  advocates  disunion,  without  disguise;  and  maintains  that 
the  sovereii^nty  of  the  State  would  protect  its  citizens,  engafred  in 
resisting  the  General  Govei'nment,  from  the  punishment  of  treason. 

•' These  pernicious  doctrines  can  obtain  no  currency.  They  are 
too  revolting  to  the  gi*eat  majority  of  the  American  ])eoplo.  And  it 
is  with  the  profoundest  regret  that  we  behold  a  man  so  highly  gifted 
as  Mr.  McDuffie,  so  honest,  and  disinterested,  and  honorable  as 
lie  has  uniformly  shown  himself  to  be,  led  away,  we  know  not  by 
what  delusion,  into  such  fatal  errors  of  doctrine.'' 
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Bat  it  may  be  said :  Here  is  not  argument ;  here  is  but  an  aj)- 
peal  to  preconception^  prejudice^  blind  patriotic  sentiment. 

The  mind  of  Chase  was  never  subtle.  It  delighted  not  in  meta- 
physics, and  it  took  no  pleasure  in  political  abstractions.  It  was 
always  eminently  practical  in  the  best  sense  of  that  expression. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  NuUifiers  he  found  subtlety  and  sophistry. 
He  did  not  then  consider  that  a  serious  treatment  of  it  in  the  way 
of  argument  would  be  necessary  in  addressing  Cincinnatians.  Per- 
haps^ in  that  particular,  he  erred.  But  the  reasoning  he  used  in 
Texas  vs.  White^  certainly  aifords  clear  evidence  and  perfect  proof 
that  he  could  have  reasoned  ably  against  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion^ when  he  was  a  young  man,  had  he  felt  that  reasoning  against 
it  was  required. 

In  the  summer  of  1831,  it  seems,  Mr.  Chase,  furnished  with  let- 
ters to  Webster  and  other  notables  of  Boston,  visited  New  England. 
Of  this  visit  I  can  give  no  particular  account.  The  biographic  doc- 
ument furnished  me,  as  already  stated,  relates  that  Mr.  Chase's  art- 
icle on  Brougham,  aided  by  the  marked  attentions  of  Mr.  Webster, 
insured  him  a  very  favorable  reception,  for  so  young  a  man,  among 
the  prominent  circles  of  Boston  and  Cambridge. 

That  our  hero  was  decidedly  what  I  have  called  a  literary  lawyer, 
has  been  clearly  shown.  There  are  some  yet  unnoticed  indications 
of  that  fact  in  his  diary.  Among  these  is  one  under  date  June  18, 
1832,  as  follows : 

"  Wrote  to  J.  Long  worth,  at  New  Haven,  and  sent  a  prospectus 
of  the  Review;  asked  his  exertion  for  it;  congratulated  him  on  his 
college  honors,  etc." 

June  25,  a  letter  to  Timothy  Walker,  was  thus  noted : 

"  Letter. — Kegretted  that  he  did  not  see  the  Wirts ;  made  some 
remarks  on  concession  and  nullification ;  told  him  of  the  failure  of 
the  late  attempt  to  unite  the  daymen  and  Anti-Masons;  of  the  re- 
cent tariff  meeting;  of  the  cholera;   urged  him  to  exertion  for  the 
ReviexD ;  foretold  its  success,  etc.'* 

Under  date  July  3,  a  letter  to  Judge  Hall  was  thus  minuted : 

"  Agreed  to  superintend  the  publication  of  the  Qu.  M.  M.,  and  do 
what  I  can  for  the  work.  Mentioned  that  Tannehill  had  been  re- 
quested to  come  here,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Judge  would  not 
give  up  the  idea  of  editing  the  Quarterly." 


»  Post.     See  7  Wallace,  700. 


^  J 
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There  is  a  memoraDdnm  of  aaother  sort,  under  date  August  24th. 

Two  names  are  obliterated  in  the  j>laces  iiidicatetl  by  blanks  In  the 
following  trunscripta: 

"As  I  went  to  dinner  to-day,  I  saw ,  'pouring  bis  leprous 

distillation  '  into  the  ear  of  a  'workie,'  iviiom  he  wae  probably  en- 
light«t)ii)g  as  to  hiB  superior  fitness  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  to 

The  next  paragraph  reads  as  follows,  under  the  title.  Description — 
Eulogy  : 

"His  face,  sir,  is  an  assault  and  battery  upon  physiognomy.  He 
was  edut-aled  in  a  college  where  ignorance  was  taught  aa  a  science, 
aud  he  took  the  first  honors  as  a  proficient  when  ho  was  graduated." 

Earlier  was  given  the  following  extract  from  a  New  Orleans 
paper: 

"When  yon  have  fonnd  me  a  woman  who  prefers   eloquence  to 

yoath,  beauty,  and  pomp,  place  me  on marbled  ateep.    There, 

Bwan-iike,  let  me  sing  and  die,  and  my  last  notes  shall  be  a  poem  iu 
her  praise!  But,  before  you  do  find  me  such  a  woman,  you  will 
have  assembled  the  unicorn,  the  salamander,  and  the  pho?nix,  in  one 
cage,  to  which  let  me  recommend  you  to  add  your  lady  who  prefers 
eloquence  to  youth,  beauty,  and  pomp,  and  what  a  menagerie  will 
you  have." 

Here  is  the  language  of  au  entry,  dated  June  1 2th : 

"Wrote  to  Dr.  Lindsly  to-day,  incloaing  the  name  of  a  subscriber 
to  hia  projected  periodical,  and  expreaaing  my  regret  that  more  could 
not  be  obtained." 

Here  is  a  memorandum  of  a  letter  written  to  W.  F,  Cliase,  and 
reads  as  follows : 

"  Letter — declined  loaning  him  money— urged  liim  to  exertion  and 
self-reliance  under  Providence.  The  truth  ia,  I  am  much  in  need  of 
money  myself;  business  is  dull,  and  I  hardly  know  which  way 
to  look." 

Under  a  subsequent  date,  July  3,  is  the  following  memorandum 
of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Smith  : 

"Requested  him  topay  what  isdueme — about  $40. 48 — to  Dryden  & 
Hunt.  Advised  him  to  leave  his  school,  and  commence  the  practice 
of  the  law." 

At  a  later  period,  Mr.  Smith  often  lent  hia  credit,  or  his  money, 
to  our  hero.     They  appear  to  have  been  near  and  dear  friends. 
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A  letter,  under  date  June  25th,  to  E.  Parker,  U  thus  minuted : 

"Letter — acceded  to  his  proposition  that  I  should  become  the 
guardian  to  Helen  ;  requested  the  immediate  remittance  of  her  por- 
tion of  mother's  property,  and  of  what  is  due  her  from  the  estate; 
requested  general  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  estate,  etc." 

The  first  entry  for  1833  is  under  date  January  18th,  as  follows : 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  18th  ultimo,  I  was  attacked  by  a  violent  head- 
ache, which  proved  to  be  a  rheumatic  affection.  I  had  exposed  my- 
self much  to  the  weather  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  previous ;  and, 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday  felt  the  approaches  of  the  disease.  Think- 
ing I  was  suffering  from  ordinar}^  headache,  I  paid  little  attention  to 
my  symptoms,  until  the  neglected  disease  so  increased  in  violence 
that  1  was  forced  to  my  bed  on  the  day  first  mentioned.  For  two  or 
three  days  the  disease  made  little  progress,  and  I  felt  hopes  of  a 
speedy  recovery.  These  hopes,  however,  were  not  to  bo  realized. 
One  morning,  uAer  an  unquiet  night,  the  disease  had  left  me  free 
from  pain.  Dv.  Colby  had  lefl  the  house,  thinking  that  I  was  doing 
well,  and  required  but  little  care.  But,  before  noon,  a  fever  super- 
vened. I  felt  myself  rapidly  becoming  worse ;  and  when  the  doctor 
returned  in  the  evening,  I  described  to  him  my  symptoms.  He 
seemed  somewhat  alarmed — bled  me,  and  remained  with  me  to  a  late 
hour  that  night.'' 

I  have  laid  a  special  stress  on  the  words  bled  ine.  We  shall  find 
Dr.  Colby  vainly  protesting  against  bleeding  in  a  case  of  almost 
tragical  concern  to  this  whole  work. 

The  narrative  of  Chase  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  The  next  day  I  was  very  sick.  My  strength  declined  rapidly, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  I  could,  with  difficulty,  support  myself.  The 
medicines  I  took  had  no  effect." 

How  did  he  know  that  ?  But  so  most  of  us  reason  as  to  medi- 
cine. There  was  nothing  in  the  world,  except  medicine,  as  to  which 
Chase  would  so  have  inferred.    He  adds  : 

"Finally,  a  consultation  of  physicians  was  called,  and  a  different 
plan  of  treatment  was  determined  on.  From  that  time,  I  bcgsn  to 
recover,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  was  able  to  leave  my  bed. 
During  this  illness,  I  was  seriously  alarmed,  as  were  also  my  friends, 
lest  I  should  never  recover.  I  was  led  by  this  circumstance  to  re- 
view my  life;  and  in  how  different  a  light  did  many  things  am>ear 
to  me  from  that  in  which  I  had  once  regarded  them.  Some  things 
which  I  had  thought  almost  venial,  now  appeared  exceedingly  sinful. 
Yet  I  trust  I  was  willing  to  depart  in  the  hope  that  I  should  be  with 
Christ.  I  felt  a  confidence,  that,  though  my  transgressions  were 
multiplied  and  aggravated,  yet  the  blood  of  Christ  was  sufficient  to 
wash  away  all  sin.  And  I  resolved,  if  I  should  recover,  to  try  to 
do  more  for  God  than  I  had  before  done;  to  live  a  more  godly  life, 
and  to  be  more  instant  in  prayer,  and  more  abundant  in  good  works." 
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From  that  time  on,  for  many  years,  the  tone  of  religiousness  in 
oar  hero  grew  gradually  &r  from  amiable.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
it  showed  some  of  the  sunshine  of  the  truly  lovely  in  the  Godward ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  it  darkened  his  mind  and  made  him  far  from 
happy. 

Writing,  as  I  am,  as  already  intimated,  in  the  house  in  which  the 
light  of  Lincoln's  life  went  out,  how  natural  it  is  that  I  should  often 
find  myself  comparing  Chase  with  Lincoln?  I  compare  them  now 
in  point  of  piety — in  other  words,  as  to  religiousness. 

Dr.  Holland,  Lincoln's  best  biographer,  thus  far,  insists  that,  not- 
withstanding Lincoln's  habit  of  relating  stories  of  a  certain  stamp, 
he  was  essentially  reh'gious.  I  agree  that  he  was,  at  least,  not  irre- 
ligious.    No  such  man  could  have  been  irreligious. 

But  the  type  of  the  religious  sentiment  which  we  discern  in  Lin- 
coln is  quite  different  from  the  religious  type  which  is  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  Chase. 

In  neither  Chase  nor  Lincoln  is  to  be  discerned  complete  consist- 
ency in  matters  of  religion.  Let  me  say  at  once,  however,  that  if 
the  reader  of  these  paragraphs  has  never  studied  the  phenomena  of 
moral  and  religious  inconsistency  and  contradiction,  he  or  she  is  ill- 
prepared  to  read  the  revelations  of  this  work. 

The  last-quoted  entry  concludes  as  follows : 

*'  During  my  illness  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fairbanks  at 
Columbus,  informing  me  that  the  Senate  had  subscribed  for  two 
hundred  copies  of  our  proposed  new  edition  of  the  Statutes,  and  that 
the  House  of  JU^presentativcs  would  probably  concur.  The  resolu- 
tion, liowever,  failed  in  the  House  by  one  or  two  votes,  and  was 
amended  afterward  by  reducing  the  number  to  one  hundred,  and  then 
passed." 

The  work  so  referred  to  is  a  splendid  monument  of  Chase's  talents, 
tastes,  and  toils.  I  do  not  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  eulogy.  I  have 
often,  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench,  had  occasion  to  examine  it  criti- 
cally.    It  is  unsurpa-sed  in  its  department. 

It  presents,  moreover,  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the  History  of 
()hi(f — a  sketcli  fitly  foreshadowing  the  fine  argument  in  the  Van- 
zandt  case,  in  relation  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

The  entry  of  January  21,  1833,  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  in 
the  diary.     It  reads  as  fidlows: 

''  Rose  this  morning  without  any  strong  consciousness  of  the  pres- 
ence and  government  of  God — dressed  and  breakfasted — after  break- 
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fast  retired  to  my  chamber;  read  the  Scriptures  and  prayed.  Wont 
to  my  office.  Several  friends  called  to  congratulate  me  on  my  recov- 
ery, and  Mr.  Horton,  a  young  member  of  the  bar,  well  informed,  of 
fine  natural  endowments,  and  of  prepossessing  appearance  and  man- 
ners, who  has  lefl  a  good  practice  in  the  smoky  city  of  Pittsburg,  to 
come  and  settle  among  us,  returned  a  call  I  made  on  him  some  days 
since. 

^^  I  read  Judge  Ware's  opinion  on  assignment,  lately  pronounced 
in  the  District  Court  of  Maine.  The  Courts  seem  to  be  setting  their 
faces  against  preferences  effected  through  assignments ;  but  will  it 
avail  any  thing  to  cut  off  one  head  of  the  B^dra  ?  Partially  ar- 
ranged our  library  ;  returned  homeward.  The  acquaintances  I  met 
on  the  streets  seemed  glad  to  see  nie  once  more  abroad ;  on  my  way 
home,  called  on  Mrs.  King,  and  thanked  hor  for  the  kindness  she 
showed  me  during  sickness;  dined  and  returned  to  my  office.  Com- 
pleted the  arrangement  of  our  library,  a  tedious  and  laborious  busi-  * 
ness.  Mr.  Cope  called  and  conversed  a  good  while.  Bead  article  in 
the  American  Jurist  on  the  mistakes  of  the  Westminster  Review;  re- 
turned home,  took  tea;  heard  Helen's  lesson  in  French ;  studied  the 
history  of  the  Federal  Convention,  preparatory  to  a  lecture  on  that 
subject ;  commenced  an  examination  of  the  Ohio  Reports,  with  a 
view  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Statutes  of  the  State,  which  I  am  to 
edit;  studied  the  New  Testament  half  an  hour;  reviewed  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day — found  a  lamentable  forgetful  ness  of  God's 
presence,  goodness,  and  providence,  and  shall  now,  aller  prayer,  re- 
tire to  bed.     IIP.  M." 

On  the  22d  of  the  Siinie  month,  Mr.  Chase  received  notification 
of  membership  in  the  Hamilton  County*  Agricultural  Society,  the 
meetings  of  which  were  held  on  the  first  Saturdays  of  March,  June^ 
September,  and  December.  Doubtless,  he  who  wrote  that  article  on 
the  Effects  of  Machviery — so  important  to  the  cultivation  as  well  as 
to  fabrication — and  who  had  taken  part  of  his  own  various  culture 
as  a  farmer's  boy — took  lively  interest  in  thought,  at  least,  in 
agriculture. 

Here  is  an  entry  of  quite  diflTerent  interest : 

"  April  27.  I  heard,  to-day,  that  I  had  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  a 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance.  There  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  story;  but  it  had  been  sent  into  circulation  by  some  forger  of 
slanders,  and  had,  by  this  time,  I  know  not  how  many  indorsers.  I 
mentioned  the  thing  to  the  gentleman  concerned,  who  was  amused 
by  the  tale,  though  displeased  by  its  circulation. 

**In  the  evening?,  heard  Rev.  Mr.  Peabod}'  lecture  at  the  Mechanics* 
Institute — lecture  extempore,  without  much  preparation.  The  In- 
stitute has  done,  and  is  doing,  much  good.  More  than  a  hundred 
scholars  are  receiving  instruction    in  various   branches  of  useful 


1  The  county  in  which  lies  Cincinnati. 
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kDowledge.  Tliey  pay  tlirt^e  doDiirs  a  yeuv,  which  money  goee  to 
inereaBB  the  funds  of  the  Inntitution.  The  beyt  teachers  in  the  city 
render  gratuitoua  services  in  iuslructing,  every  evening,  all  who 
will  come. 

"  After  the  lectnre,  I  called  on  Mr.  Townsend,  and  had  a  long  talk, 
priiicipaily  interesting  to  myself  alone. 

"  111    the  afternoon,   Mr.  Q invited  me  to  join  his  party  in 

riding.  Declined  the  invitation  and  rode  with  Longworth  and  Mr. 
Tuung.     Met  Mr.  G 'e  party  while  out." 

This  Mr.  G was,  doubtless,  Mr.  Garoias,  father  of  Catherioe 

Jane  Garniss,  destined  to  be  the  first  wife  of  our  hero. 
The  next  entry  reads  as  follows: 

"Attended  Dr.  Bceeher'a  church — sermon  by  Dr.  Beccher  on  the 
Christian  Character.  Test,  'Except  ye  bo  converted  and  become  aa 
little  children,  ye  uball,  in  no  case,  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.' 
The  Christian  sastains  a  filial  relation  to  God,  and  inufit  discharge 
the  datien  and  possess  the  feelings  belonging  to  that  relation.  The 
child  has  no  separate  interest  from  its  parents— is  careful  of  their 
honor;  resents  aspersions  on  fheir  characters  ;  reposes  implicit  trust 
in  their  wisdom;  obeys,  unhesitatingly,  their  commands;  regards 
them  with  afTcctionate  love,  and  i-esorte  to  them  with  confidence  in 
every  difficnlty.     So  feels,  eo  acts,  a  Christian  toward  his  God. 

"To-day,  I  have  been  at  Dr.  Colby's  and  Mrs.  Foote's.  Mr.  Vcung 
catnc  in  before  ebnrch. 

"1  have  read  an  Essoy  on  the  Progress  of  Societi/." 

Then  follows  the  account  of  the  essay. 
April  28  is  marked  by  thi.s  memorandum: 

"Called  to  see  J.  Longworth  in  the  evenin^^spent  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  ch.it— then  went  to  the  fair — f^pent  about  five  dollars — 
attended  Helen  to  Mrs.  Foator'a — conic  home," 

The  29th  by  thi.s : 

"  Rose  at  six  o'clock— read  newspapors^attendcd  fo  the  prepara- 
tion iif  the  Statutes  till  dinner — wrote  to  Ju(!;;e  Turner  rci|U('sling 
information  as  to  the  history  of  the  territory  etc.-  prejiatcd  cawo 
fi)r  Supreme  Court — called  on  Longworth — coming  away  called  back 

by  E. C. came  to  the  door — retired — returned,  brought 

nie  glass  of  water — eonverseil  awhile— pood  night — went  to  see 
Helen— gave  her  money— called  on  Miss  G. — returned  homo^went 
to  bed  unwell." 

The  interest  deepens ;  that  Miss  G.  was  Catherine  .lane  Garniss. 
April  30,  with  May  1,  furnishes  tliis  record : 

"  After  breakfast,  said  to  Mr.  G.,  that  if  Miss  G.  would  like  to  at- 
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tend  the  May  Day  exhibition  of  Miss  Hentz's  pupils,  I  should  be 
happy  to  attend  her.  She  assented,  and  we  went  on  horseback. 
The  exhibition  took  place  on  a  dusty  side-hill,  over  which  a 
few  bushes  were  sparsely  scattered.  An  arbor  was  provided  to  screen 
the  throne  from  the  ardor  of  the  blazing  sun.  Thither  the  elected 
queen  was  conducted,  and  crowned.  Several  addresses  was  then  de- 
livered— some  good — some  bad,  and  some  indifferent.  We  came 
home  under  a  broiling  sun,  and  agreed  upon  a  ride  in  the  evening 
by  moonlight. 

"  In  the  meantime,  I  was  busy  professionally.  At  six  we  started — 
ten  in  company — ^four  ladies  and  six  gentlemen.  I  abominate  large 
parties.  The  dust  was  intolerable,  and  the  sultry  air  was  almost 
suffocating.  The  party  cenerallv,  however,  was  in  fine  spirits.  For 
myself,  I  telt  languid  and  unwell,  and  said  little,  nor  said  that  little 
well.  I  was  reproached  for  my  dullness,  but  reproaches  had  no 
effect  on  me.  Having  at  length  arrived  at  home,  I  took  tea  at  Mr. 
Garniss's  rooms.*' 

That  was  at  the  Pearl  Street  House,  the  hotel  of  the  bon  ton  at 
that  time,  where  our  hero  had  his  domicile. 
The  diary  continues : 

"  Thence  proceeded  to  Mr.  Edmunds'  wedding.  Found  bride  and 
groom  walking  on  the  pavement.  Joined  them,  and  chatted 
awhile — Went  into  the  house — chatted  awhile— Came  home,  and 
went  to  bed.     Must  think  more  and  eat  less  to-morrow. 

May  2  has  this  entry  : 

'^  Meant  to  call  on  Edmunds  and  Miss  Elliott  this  morning,  but 
did  not — Went  to  Clerk's  office  and  examined  docket — Spent  some 
time,  after  return,  upon  the  new  edition  of  the  Statutes — Mr. 


called.  In  the  afternoon,  read  a  few  pa^es  of  Reports,  and  took 
notes — Read  a  little  miscellaneously — Called  on  J.  Longworth — 
talked  half  an  hour,  principally  on  the  effect  of  the  affections  on  the 
happiness  and  true  glory  ot  human  life.  Saw  the  young  ladies  but  a 
moment  at  the  gate.  E.  Miller  and  his  sister  were  conversing  with 
them — Called  on  Miss  Cassilly,  spent  an  hour — Came  home,  and 
now,  after  having  read  something  in  the  Word,  and  having  com- 
mended myself  to  the  keeping  of  mv  Greatest  and  best  and  only 
true  friend,  I  shall  lay  down  to  sleep.'' 

The  next  day  is  thus  accounted  for : 

"  Rose  rather  late — Attended  to  making  a  report  of  bank  business 
— Was  engaged  for  awhile  on  the  Statutes — Went  to  Court  in  the 
afternoon — ^Judges  Lane  and  Wright.    Called  to  see  Longworth — 

found  him  almost  well — Saw   Miss  E. .     Miss   C.  indisposed. 

Called  on  the  Judges — Spent  an  hour  and  a  half  very  agreeably. 
Called  at  Mr.  6's.  room — heard,  as  usual,  a  little  slander.  Came 
home." 
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May  4  affords  the  following : 

"  Made  out  and  presented  ReTOrt  to  Bank  United  States.  Wrote 
to  Mr.  Peters  asking  his  kind  offices  in  reference  to  an  arrangement 
proposed  with  the  Bank— Wrote  to  Mr,  Swann,  to  inquire  whethei 
any  law  of  the  territory  has  probably  been  lost — In  the  afternoon, 
wrote  to  Judge  Pease  [and]  to  Mr.  James,  of  Urbana — Bought  some 
Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Corey  &  Fairbank — After  tea  callea  at  Mr. 
Poote's." 

The  next  day  has  this  sel^reproachAil  record  : 

"I  have  this  day  deviated  verv  far  from  the  paths  in  which  a 
Christian  should  walk  on  the  Sabbath.  In  the  morninp,  after  my 
QBual  devotional  exercises,  and  the  rursorv  perusal  of  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  I  went  to  breakfast.  The  morning  of  the  day  of  rest  had 
awakened  no  fitting  sentiments  uf  grateful  love  in  my  bosom,  nor 
did  the  bounties  which  spread  tl)e  hnard  luivi'  tliut  eH'ci-t.  After 
breakfast,  I  read  a  Review  of  Chatham's  Letters  and  a  sermon  by 
Doctor  Beecher.  The  first  was  badly  chosen  employment  for  a  holy 
day.  The  second  was  good,  and,  I  hope,  did  me  eood.  After  this,  I 
went  to  church  with  my  sister.  Mr.  Root  preached,  but  I  listened 
so  negligently  that  I  do  not  even  remember  the  subject  of  his  sermon. 

"  After  this,  I  went  to  dine  with  Mr.  Cope.  No  other  person  was 
invited,  and,  ag  I  have  no  olhtr  than  a  boardtng-houM,  T  did  not  scruple 
to  accept  the  invitation,  but,  instead  of  directing  the  conversation 
to  suitable  topics,  I  suffered  myself  to  fall  into  worldly  and  frivol- 
ous talk,  without  bearing  on  any  thing  good.  After  dinner,  I  went 
to  church.  Dr.  Beecher  preached  on  the  unreasonableness  of  unbe- 
lief. After  the  sermon,  the  communion  was  administered.  I  did 
not  participate,  having  never  communed  in  a  Presbyterian  church. 

"After  church,  I  accompanied  Judge  Lane  to  his  room  where, 
after  some  thing  said  on  matters  connected  with  religion,  the  con- 
versation took  a  literary  and  political  turn.  From  the  Judge's 
room  I  went  to  tea — thence  to  my  brother-in-law's,  and  thence  to 
my  room,  having  spent  a  Sabbath  as  unprofitably  and  as  sinfully  as 
I  have  done  for  years.  May  the  Lord  pardon  me,  and  arm  [me] 
with  sufficient  resolution  to  avoid  such  conduct  in  future." 

Is  not  that  a  strange  self-accusation?     One  would  think  tliat  day 
well  spent. 
May  7  has  this  record: 

"This  morning  I  arose  with  very  seriou.'*  reflections  and  earnest 
(leterinination  t<»  act  with  more  system  and  consistency  than  have 
marked  my  conduct  of  late.  After  breakfast  I  walked  to  the 
Court-house,  where  I  remained  about  an  hour.  I  then  camu  home, 
and  furnished  .some  copy  to  the  printer,  and  spent  a  little  time  on 
the  IxHtlj..  r  then  went  to  dinner.  After  dinner  I  worked  awhile; 
then  failed  on  Mr.  Jcnks;  thence  went  to  Mr.  G's.  room,  where  I 
wa.s  oli'^ated  of  tinto  till  sundown.  After  tea,  I  called  at  Mr.  Long- 
wortli"ri,  whence  I  have  just  returned." 
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The  entry  under  date  of  May  11  has  this  purport : 

"  Aroused  this  morning  by  an  alarm  of  fire — Rose  and  went  to  the 
window — It  was  raining,  but  a  broad,  red  glare  was  spread  over  the 
north-west  quarter  of  the  city.  Not  belonging  to  any  fire  company, 
I  returned  to  my  bed,  and  remained  there  for  an  hour ;  then  rose, 
dressed,  walked,  and  bathed.  After  breakfast,  read  a  book  of  Mil- 
ton— P.  L.,  a  chapter  in  the  N.  T ,  then  called  on  Judge  Lane, 

and  invited  him  to  accompany  me  to  church.  He  declined,  and 
I  went  alone. 

"  Dr.  Bcecher  preached  a  plain  and  very  powerful  sermon.  His 
object  was  to  show  that  no  man  who  will  not  now  repent  and  be  con- 
verted has  the  slightest  reason  to  hope  that  he  ever  will.  He  en- 
forced this  topic  by  arguments  drawn  from  experience  and  Scripture 
with  great  earnestness  and  force." 

Whoever  heard  Lyman  Beecher  as  often  as  I  heard  him  can 
appreciate  that  tribute.  Full  of  errors,  this  father  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Beecher  name,  did  not  a  little  mischief  in  his 
day.  His  Plea  for  the  West  was  full  of  patriotic  bias  and  religious 
bigotry.  But  he  was  truly  a  great  man  and  as  good,  at  heart,  as 
he  was  great.  I  heard  him  often,  and  I  always  felt  that  I  was 
listening  to  one  of  the  most  earnest  spirits  that  ever  uttered 
a  sermon.     Chase  continues  : 

"  He  said  he  did  not  wish  his  hearers  to  resolve  that  hereafter 
they  would  become  Christians.  He  wanted  to  sever  that  strongest 
of  the  cords  of  sin.  He  wanted  to  show  that  neither  the  promises 
of  God,  nor  the  analysis  of  moral  government,  nor  the  experience 
of  men,  justified  any  reliance  uj>on  resolutions  of  future  obedience. 
While  men  delay,  habit  strengthens  and  ties  multiply,  and,  by  and 
by,  the  sinner  will  struggle,  but  he  can't  get  loose.  I  listened  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  sermon  with  much  attention,  and  hope  it 
will  be  blessed  to  my  soul." 

On  the  18th,  he  recorded  only  that  he  "  sent  precipe  for  sundry 
executions  in  favor  of  B.  U.  S.  to  Columbus." 
As  brief  is  the  record  of  the  20th.     It  runs : 

"  Wet  and  covered  with  mud  on  a  ride." 

The  next  day  he  recorded  as  follows : 

"Was  much  amused  by  the  following  passage  from  the  ^Malade 
Imaginaire '  of  Moli^re :  *  Mais  sur  toute  chose,  ce  qui  me  plait  en 
lui,  et  en  quoi  il  suit  mon  exemple,  c'est  quUl  s'attache  aveugl^ 
ment '  aux  opinions  de  nos  anciens,  et  que  jamais  il  n'a  voulu  com- 


1  So  in  the  original. 
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prendre,  ni  ^eouter  les  riiiBons  et  lea  experiences  ties  pretendues 
aecouvertes  de  aotre  siecle,'  tciuchaiit  la  circulation  du  sang,  et 
autres  opinions  de  la  m^nie  facine." ' 

In  my  eyes,  this  piece  of  pleasantry  assuraes  a  melanolioly — nay, 
a  mournful  interest,  when  I  consider  it  as  foi-eshad owing  some  pas- 
sages in  the  same  diary,  showing  how,  according  to  the  hero  of  tliia 
work,  the  healing  art  fearfully  blundered  in  bleeding  to  death — but 
let  us  not  anticifiate  that  horror. 

There  is  a  business  memorandum,  under  date  May  22,  The  next 
entry,  dated  August  2,  reads  as  follows: 

"The  following  shows  the  mortality  in  Cincinnati  from  the  first 

of up  to  this  time,  from  cholera  and  other  diseases  :  Ist  week, 

June,  24  ;  2d  week,  June,  48 ;  3d  week,  June,  43 ;  4th  week,  June, 
40,  Ist  week,  July,  42 ;  2d  week,  July,  — ;  3d  week,  July,  — ;  week 
ending  July  23,  99 ;  week  ending  July  30,  122." 

The  next  entry,  dated  August  7,  is  a  memorandum  of  a  letter  to 
Hamilton  Smith,  as  follows  : 

"  Reply  to  his  of  July  25th  or  thereabouts — New  edition  of  Statutes 
— Loan  of  money — Advice  and  promises  as  to  settlement  in  Cincin- 
nati— Cholera — Drs.  Smith  and  Staughton  victims — Remembrances, 
etc." 

The  next  is  a  memorandum  of  a  letter  to  W,  F.  Chase  and  Nathan 
Guilford,  as  follows : 

"To  W.  F.  C,  stating  causes  why  Helen  did  not  come  to  Lock- 
port;  and  giving  general  counsel.  To  N.  G.,  inclosing  notes  for 
several  friends  at  the  Yellow  Springs — State  of  health  improving 
in  town,  etc." 

The  next,  dated  August  8,  is  a  niemomndum  of  a  letter  to  T. 
Swann,  as  follows : 

"  Letter— Introduction  of  Mr.  Thai — Foreigners — Cholera  in  the 
Weift — Inquiries  for  Miss  Cabell — Reminiscences— Mr.  Wirt'a  fam- 

'  So  accentod  in  the  ori(ciniil. 

2  So  in  Ihe  original,  Perlinpa  it  mny  be  well,  with  reference  to  aotne  rcnilcrs  to 
Engliuh,  these  wonU.  I  give  this  olT-htinJ  version:  "  llut,  nbnve  eyery  IhiiiK,  that 
which  plessea  me  in  him,  and  in  which  ho  follow?  my  example,  is  that  he  attaches 
himself  blindly  to  the  opinions  of  onr  ancientH,  and  that  he  has  never  been  willing 
lo  comprehend  or  even  to  hear  the  reasons  and  the  experiences  of  the  pretended 
discoveries  of  our  age,  touching  the  circulation  of  the  blood  nnd  olher  opinions  of 
the  same  fnshion.' 
16 
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ily — Mr.  Swann's  family — Miss  Maxey  and  Collins  Lee — Rectifica- 
tion of  mistake  about  answer  cif  letter  from  Fredericksburg.*' 

Omitting  several  entries  of  no  interest  I  next  offer  the  ibUov- 
ing: 

"  Nov.  20.  To  rise  at  half  past  six — Not  done — Breakfiist  moder- 
flt^jl V — FulVI  * — Read  newspapers — Ful'd — Finish  brief  B.  A  R.  ads. 
H.  (l  (fe  W. — Get  letter-book  and  judpnent-book  from  C.  A  F, — 
Dino  sparingly — Jyook  over  docket  and  arrange  cases — Tea — Hear 
iiishop  Mcllvaine — Wrote  Agricultural  Address — Read — Bed." 

Next  we  have : 

"  DcfC.  3.  Did  not  leave  the  house  till  after  breakfast;  then  went 
to  tin;  oflico,  and,  lH»fore  I  had  occasion  to  leave  it,  Smith  came.  I 
walk<Ml  witlj  him  toward  the  court-house.  He  left  me,  and  I  went 
alono.  After  njmaining  a  few  moments  at  the  C.  H.,  I  returned, 
and  was  encountered  by  several  Dutchmen,  by  whose  business  I 
was  ol)lif<e(l  to  return  to  the  C.  H.  After  spending  some  time  in 
examininj^  pajKirH  in  the  clerk's  office,  I  returned  to  my  office,  and 
WHH  cloHcly  occupied  till  dark.  In  the  course  of  this  day  I  lost  my 
HpecH.  f  uin  (!onfident  I  had  them  in  the  morning.  I  went  no- 
when»  in  the  morning  before  seeing  Smith,  except  to  the  post- 
ofllc^e.  When  I  went  to  the  C.  H.,  I  think  I  did  not  have  tnenu 
They  muHt  have  been  mislaid,  then,  either  at  the  office  or  at  home 
b<»lore  I  left  the  house. 

The  next  entry  is  a  memorandum  of  a  letter  to  Hamilton  Smith 
showing  borrowing  of  thut  gentleman's  credit  on  commercial  paper, 
and  referring  to  the  pro|)osed  taking  of  a  debtor,  on  capias,  in 
Indiana. 

The  next  entry  must  close  this  chapter.  It  is  long,  but  it  b  full 
of  interest  to  (his  whole  volume.     It  is  of  this  tenor: 

'•  Fi^hniary  S,  1HH4.  I  awoke  this  morning,  and  remembered  that 
(lie  day  heh>nged  to  (tod,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  the  honey* 
olenre  which  i)r<)vided  a  special  Hcason  for  thought  on  eternal  things. 
I  tell  roHotveti  that  the  day  should  be  more  appropriately  employed 
tluin  my  Sundays  have  lately  been. 

'*  At  about  seven  I  rose,  and  dressed  and  breakfasted  sparingly. 
A  Her  break  last  I  returned  to  my  room  and  read,  but  with  little  at- 
tention, a  chapter  in  Romans.  1  then  offered  my  thanksgivings  for 
past  mercies,  and  supplications  for  needed  aids  and  blessing,  to  the 
great  All-Cfiver.  1  then  put  my  Bible  in  my  pocket,  and  went  to 
my  oltieo.  An  accidental  reference  had  determined  me  to  read  the 
b()ok  of  Deuteronomy,  and  I  occupied  the  hours  till  church  time  in 
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reading  the  first  chapters.  I  was  much  affucted  by  what  I  read,  and, 
I  hope,  instrnetcd.  The  pervorsitj  and  puniohment  of'the  Israelit^B, 
their    peculiar   privildgeB,    their    aiugular  inalitutions,  the    earnest 

f>rayer  of  Moses  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  enter  the  promised 
und,  and  bis  fiaul  exclusion,  aflect«d  and  iiit^reeted  me.  I  tnoughl  I 
would  took  into  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  to  §ee  how  he  treats 
tbc«e  matters,  and,  to  procure  tho  book,  went  up  to  Mr.  Perkins' 
office. 

"  While  there,  I  conversed  principally  on  secular  topics. 

"  At  length  I  wept  to  church.  When  near  Dr.  Boecher's,  I  met  Mr. 
G .  and  went  with  him  to  hear  Mr.  Lynde.  The  sermon  was  in- 
different. The  style  was  low,  the  ideas,  sometimes,  ludicrous,  and 
seldom  impressive.  On  thewhole,  it  was  far  below  Mr.  L's  average. 
Leaving  the  church,  1  walked  home  with  Mr.  ti.  In  conversatiOD 
with  him,  and  afterwards,  I  fell  iuto  the  common  fault  of  dwelling 
chiefly  upon  the  defects  of  the  sermon  without  adverting  at  all  to  the 
instructive  thoughts  thrown  out  in  it. 

"At  Mr.  G.'a,  ffound  Mr.  H.  sittingwith  Mrs.  G.  She  had  Bulwer's 
England  and  the  English  in  her  hand.  We  conversed  on  ordinary 
topics.  Miss  G.  remarked  on  the  eccentricity  of  Mr.  H.,  and  men- 
tioned a  striking  instance.  She  also  told  mo  that  she  had  dreamed 
of  me  last  night;  that  we  were  together  at  Mr.  Longworth's;  that  I 
perceived  a  drop  of  water  on  her  cheek,  and,  attempting  to  wipe  it 
off,  discovered  that  she  was  rouged;  that  I  upbraided  her  with  de- 
ception ;  that  she  declared  it  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  used 
paint,  but  that  I  would  [notj  believe  her;  that,  finally,  after  endeavor- 
ing in  vain  to  restrain  her'  feelings,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  actually 
sobbed  so  violently  that  her  mother  heard  her,  and  came  into  the 
room  and  awakened  her,  when  they  both  laughed  heartily  at  the 
incident. 

"After  sitting  about  half  an  hour,  I  declined  an  invitation  to  dine, 
and  went  over  to  Mr.  Loiigworth'H.  Hero  I  was  kindly  and  cordially 
greeted.  Miss  E.,  who  had  been  sick  for  the  past  week,  came  into  the 
room.  After  we  were  seated  at  the  dinner-table,  Mr.  Jones  came  in, 
and  introduced  Gen.  (Jlarlte.  This  gentleman  resides  far  up  the 
31issouri,  between  the  State  of  that  name  and  tho  Itocky  Mountains, 
lie  was  attired  in  a  brown  hunting  shirt,  which  Ojiened  a  little  upon 
the  breast.  It  was  furnished  with  a  small  cape  which  was  copiously 
fringed.  A  quantity  of  fringe  also  lined  the  hack  of  the  sleeve,  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  wrist.  The  skirts  were  also  fringed.  Thewhole 
was  confined  to  the  l>ody  by  a  crimson  sash,  which  was  tied  at  one 
side,  and  the  ends  hung  down  to  the  thigh.  The  whole  dress  was 
extremely  picturesque,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  old  veteran 
highly  interesting. 

'He  was  asked  if  there  was  a  post-office  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
answered,  with  perfect  nnivete  that  there  was  one  about  a  hundred 
miles  off,  to  which  he  sent  twice  a  month.  He  described  several  pe- 
culiar plants  and  flowers,  and  prove<l  as  interesting  in  conversation 
as  he  was  in  appearance. 

"After  dinner,  I  went  to  church.  I)r.  Boccher  preached.  His 
subject  was  the  urgent  necessity  and  the  best  adapted  means  of 
moral  and  religious  culture.     He  dwelt  with  great  force  upon  the 
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inadequacy  of  mere  intelligence  to  the  salvation  of  the  nation.  En- 
lightened Greece  had  gone  down.  Rome,  who  borrowed  her  light, 
had  perished.  America,  too,  must  perish  unless  she  improved  upon 
their  example.  He  adverted  to  the  various  devices  of  corrupting  in- 
fluence— the  influence  of  infldel  publications  and  organized  infidel 
exertion ;  the  struggles  of  papacy  to  establish  an  influence  in  the 
West;  the  tide  of  European  emigration,  augmented  by  existing  agi- 
tations, and  the  theatre  and  other  amusements  of  the  same  class. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  change  of  condition  in  the  country  from 
the  time  when  every  thing  was  regulated  in  law,  to  the  time  when 
every  thing  must  be  accomplished  by  associated  effort,  and  declared 
himself  glad  of  the  change.  He  then  spoke  of  the  means  of  renova- 
tion of  infant  schools,  Sunday  schools,  Bible  societies,  etc;  declared 
them  to  be  ample,  if  rightly  managed,  and  concluding  by  urging 
upon  his  hearers  the  duty  of  active  personal  effort. 

"  After  the  sermon,  I  went  to  my  broth er-in  law*s,  where  I  took 
tea.  Thence  I  returned  to  my  office,  read  Robert  Hall  on  the  Excel- 
lency of  the  Christian  Dispensation^  and  wrote  these  lines." 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

RETEOSPECT  —  COMPARISON    OF    GHABE     AND    WIRT— WIRT'S    DXATH  — 
CHA»l'8  riRST  HABBIAUE. 

NO  mention  has  yet  l(een  made  of  a  tetter,  written  on  tlie  iWk, 
of  November,  1831,  by  William  Wirt  to  Mr.  Chase.  The 
whole  letter  I  have  never  seen.  That  only  extratts  from  it  are  given 
in  Keniii'ily's  /,/;'(  cf  Wirt '  is,  at  least  so  fir  ris  tlif  jirrsniit  wi.)rk  is 
concerned,  to  be  regretted.     It  appears  to  have  been  a  long  letter. 

Kennedy  suppressed  Wirt  in  more  than  one  instance  where  sup- 
pression seems  to  have  been  at  least  of  doubtful  propriety.  For 
example,  referring  to  a  fragment  of  autobiography,  running  over 
the  first  ten  years  of  Wirt's  childhood,  the  festidioas  biographer 
remarks: 

"I  shall  select  from  these  remtoiscences  what  I  find  nsefnl  to  my 
present  purpose,  without  venturing  to  submit  the  whole  to  the  eye 
of  the  public.  They  dwell  upon  incidents  which,  however  grateful 
in  the  telling  to  that  uflTcctionate  circle  to  whom  the  memoir  wiifi 
addressed,  iind  who  could  find  in  it  a  thousand  memories  of  family 
endcnrnieiit,  would,  I  am  fearful,  be  considered  as  too  trivia!  to  excite 
the  interest  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  genial  spirit  iiud  house- 
hold mirthfultiess  of  the  writer.  Even  for  the  extracts  which  T  may 
sulimit.  I  must  deprecate,  on  this  score,  the  too  rigid  criticism  or 
fastidious  comment  of  my  reader — asking  him  to  remember  that  a 
father,  discnnrsiug  to  his  children  assembled  around  their  own 
hearth,  on  topics  wliieh  derive  their  agreeable  wavor  from  their  love 
to  him,  may  claim  a  dramatic  privilege  from  Ibe  critic,  to  have  bis 
performance  judged  by  its  adaptation  to  the  scene,  the  time,  the 
place,  and  the  persons."' 

Taking  info  consideration  the  position  of  Mr.  Chase,  in  1849, 
when  that  work  was  publi.fhcd,  every  line  of  tlie  letter  written  to 
him,  as  we  have  .«cen,  would  have  had,  in  addition  to  its  interest 
33  relating  to  Mr.  Wirt,  a  special  interest  in  it.s  relation  to  the  jwr.sou 
to  whom  it  wa.s  addressed.  Is  there  not  reason  to  suspect  that  Mr. 
Kennedy's  feelings  as  a  partisan   had  something  to  do  with  bis 

'Vol.  11,311.  *VoI.  I,  p.  17. 
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giving  only  extracts  from  that  letter  ?  Perhaps  not.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  most  imperfect  notion  of  the  due  minuteness  of  biogra- 
phy. The  Wirt  he  has  portrayed  was  not  exactly  the  true  one, 
though  in  spite  of  his  suppressions,  one  can  form  at  least  a  pretty 
fair  conception  of  the  character  in  question.  Here  a  very  different 
policy  has  been  pursue,d,  throughout. 

The  letter  referred  to  was  in  relation  to  the  presidential  candi 
dature  of  the-«man  from  whose  pen  it  emanated.    Of  that  candidature 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  without  offense  either  to  Masons  or  to  anti- 
Masons.     It  was  as  an  anti-Mason  that  William  Wirt  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency. 

Writing  to  Rev.  Mr.  Blanchard,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1868, 
an  already-quoted  letter,  Chief  Justice  Chase  expressed  himself  as 
follows : 

^^  I  am  neither  Mason  nor  anti-Mason.  My  father  was  a  Mason, 
and  I  always  supposed  the  order  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  their 
way.     I  have  never  studied  the  subject." 

I  can  not  say  that  I  have  never  studied  the  subject ;  but  I  can 
say  I  always  supposed  the  Free  Masons  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
their  way. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1831,  then,  Mr.  Wirt  wrote  to  Mr. 
Chase,  then  a  young  Cincinnati  lawyer,  a  letter  which  contained 
these  words,  with  others: 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware,  with  you,  that  I  have  none  of  the  captiva- 
ting arts  and  manners  of  professional  seekers  of  popularity.  I  do 
not  desire  them.  I  shall  not  change  my  manners ;  they  are  a  part  of 
my  nature.  If  the  people  choose  to  take  me  as  I  am — well.  If  not, 
they  will  only  leave  me  where  I  have  always  preferred  to  be,  enjoy- 
ing the  independence  of  private  life.  They  may  make  some  rents  m 
my  garments  in  the  meantime,  but  they  will  make  none,  I  hope,  in 
my  peace  of  mind." 

How  highly  he  who  wrote  those  words  appreciated  the  esteem  of 
the  young  man  to  whom  he  wrote,  appears  in  the  following  para- 
graph of  the  same  letter: 

"  You  have  now  the  whole  case  before  you,  and  I  thought  it  due 
to  the  friendship  you  have  always  professed  for  me,  to  state  it  at 
large.  I  will  not  embarrass  you  with  the  question,  whether  you 
approve  my  course  or  not.  It  is  enough  for  me,  that  my  own  con- 
science approves  it,  and  that  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  condemned 
in  heaven." 
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That  Chase  was  not  induced  to  follow  Wirt^  in  this  respect^  is  not 
surprising*  His  own  father,  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  a 
Mason.  And  the  country  generally  seems  to  have  considered,  that 
the  party  of  the  anti-Masons  was  not  called  for  by  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  We  have  seen  that  such  men  as  Greeley  and  Seward  may  be 
named  among  the  anti-Masons  of  that  day ;  but  we  have  also  seen 
that  the  only  vote  carried  for  Wirt  was  Vermont. 

To  Chase,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  Wirt  explained  that,  con- 
sidering the  strength  of  the  anti-Masons  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
their  party  was  increasing,  he  saw  that  unless  their  nomination  could 
be  secured  for  Mr.  Clay,  he.  Clay,  could  not  be  elected.  Wirt  pro- 
ceeded to  say : 

'^  Mr.  Clay  was  the  choice  of  my  district,  and  I  had  been  deputed 
bv  it  as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Eepublican  Convention,  whose 
object  I  understood  to  be  to  confer  on  the  selection  of  a  suitable 
candidate,  giving  the  preference  to  Mr.  Clay,  if  found  that  he  would 
be  strong  enough  to  displace  General  Jackson ;  and  if  not,  to  prefer 
any  one  else  who  could  secure  to  us  that  result." 

When  Mr.  Wirt  so  wrote  to  Mr.  Chase  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  writer  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  that  letter  that  the  life  of  Wirt  should  be  written  by  the 
already  practiced  pen  of  Cha^e.*  I  have  already  offered  part  of  that 
evidence ;  I  now  present  another  part.  A  letter-book  of  our  hero 
contains  this  memorandum  : 

"  Cincinnati,  February  27,  1836. 

"  A  letter  of  friendship — general  remarks — Congratulation  to  Wil- 
liam on  his  planter  life — Henry  and  Dabney  fitting  for  college — 
Miss  Cabell  and  Mr.  Daniel — Difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  wHting  biog- 
raphy of  Mr.  Wirt — Suggest  Mr.  Kennedy — Affectionate  remembrances 
— Suggest  ideas  as  to  publication  of  Mr.  W's  works — 2  vols.,  oct., 
not  quite — Opinions,  arguments,  and  speeches  to  be  included — Old 
works  also  and  letters  chronologically  arranged,  etc.,  etc. 

"  To  C.  G.  Wirt,  Wirtland,  Florida." 

Among  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Chase  were  some  which 
he  may  or  may  not  have  recognized,  but  which  he  would  hardly  have 
felt  free  to  state  fully  in  that  letter. 

I  congratulate  my  readers  and  myself  that  the  author  of  this  work 
was  never  so  intimate  with  its  hero  as  the  latter  was  with  William 
Wirt.     I  congratulate  the  readers  of  this  work  that  it  is  not  written 
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by  a  person  who  was  ever  intimate  with  the  surviving  relatives  of 
its  hero  as  was  Salmon  Portland  Chase  with  the  surviving  relatives 
of  William  Wirt.  I  have,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  the  surviving  rel- 
atives of  Wirt  would  have  been  entirely  well  disposed  toward  the 
work  of  Cliase  had  he  gone  forward,  as  he  purposed.  All  they  would 
have  consciously  desired,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  would  have 
been  a  faithful  narrative  and  a  true  portraiture.  But  whoever  has 
read  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  on  the  subject  of  likenesses  must  remem- 
ber what  that  writer  so  well  says  about  the  perils  of  the  painter  that 
allows  himself  to  take  suggestions  from  the  near  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  sitter.  I  admire  and  love  the  Wirts,  although  I  have  spoken 
with  but  one  survivor  of  the  family.  I  seem  to  have  known  them, 
to  have  lived  beneath  their  roof,  to  have  heard  the  ringing  laugh 
of  the  father,  to  have  learned  the  language  of  the  flowers  from  the 
mother;  to  have  assisted  at  their  family  concerts;  surely,  then, 
what  I  am  saying  here  is  not  intended  to  disparage  them  or  any  of 
them.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  Chase  would  have  been,  and  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  actually  was,  greatly  embarrassed  by  intimacy  with 
the  members  of  that  household. 

Perhaps,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Chase,  in  abandoning 
the  design  of  writing  Wirt's  life,  was  influenced  by  the  consideration, 
that  he  had  been  so  intimate  with  Wirt  and  his  household.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  at  least  that  that  consideration  must  have  come  to 
trouble  him  had  he  made  progress  in  the  work  referred  to. 

How  could  he  have  painted  Wirt  as  the  latter  was  in  his  days 
of  free  drinking?  How  could  he  have  done  justice  to  the  first  love 
and  first  marriage  of  his  hero?  There  is,  indeed,  perfect  proof  that 
the  second  wife  of  William  Wirt  was  tenderly,  devotedly  beloved 
by  her  genial  husband ;  that  she  was  to  him  an  object  of  esteem  as 
well  as  affection  ;  that  his  admiration  of  her  was,  indeed,  unbounded. 
How  he  loved  the  children  that  she  bore  him  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  intimate.  And  yet  the  love  and  admiration  that  he  had  for 
her,  his  love  and  admiration  of  her  and  his  children,  could  not 
annihilate  the  fact  that  his  first  love  was  not  she — that  his  first  wife 
was  not  named  Elizabeth  but  Mildred.  How  could  Salmon  Port- 
land Chase  have  done  justice  to  that  fact  ? 

Examination  of  the  manner  in  which  Mildred's  memory  was  dis- 
^>osed  of  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  though  the  latter  never  had 
been  intimate  as  Chase  had  been  with  the  Wirt  family,  may  at  least 
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aid  difloerniDg  readers  to  work  out  the  proper  answer  to  the  qaestion 
just  suggested.  , 

But  the  theme  is  painful.  Let  me  proceed  at  once  to  the  state- 
ment that  a  year  and  a  few  days  had  already  passed  since  the  death 
of  him  who  made  the  name  of  Wirt  illustrious.  Mr.  Chase^  an 
actively  employed  young  lawyer,  lived  at  Cincinnati^  far  from  the 
surviving  relatives  of  his  deceased  friend  and  preceptor.  That  he 
had  begun  to  gather  materials  for  the  contemplated  biographic  work^ 
is  probable.  An  entry,  dated  June  17,  1834,  shows  that,  on  that 
day  he  wrote  to  Fielding  Lucas,  of  Baltimore,  for  "  Wirt's  Speeches, 
etc.;''  but  it  is  also  probable  .that  the  assemblage  of  materials  at  Cin- 
cinnati proved  to  be  almost  impossible. 

The  work  which  he  gave  up  was  finally  done,  as  he  suggested  that 
it  should  be,  by  John  P.  Kennedy,  who  vfns,  like  himself  and  like 
the  subject  of  the  work,  a  so-called  "  literary  lawyer."  But  I  have 
found  in  Tuckerman's  Life  of  Kennedy  this  extract  from  a  diary  of 
Mr.  K. : 

"  December  24, 1843.  Some  time  ago  Mrs.  Wirt  deposited  a  large 
number  of  papers  containing  the  correspondence,  etc.,  of  her  late 
husband,  Wm.  Wirt,  with  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  who  had  undertaken  to 
write  a  biography  and  edit  these  papers.  After  retaining  the  collec- 
tion for  some  time,  Mr.  Adams  was  obliged,  very  reluctantly,  as  he 
told  me,  to  decline  the  enterprise.  The  family  have  since  committed 
it  to  me,  iuid  I  have  accepted.  The  papers  are  all  in  my  possession, 
and  1  have  just  begun  to  review  them.  I  hope  to  make  some 
volumes  of  good  stuff.  Mv.  Wirt  was  a  very  kind  and  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  whieli  alone  would  ])rompt  me  to  this  duty,  l^ut  ho 
was  a  man  of  a  very  rieh  eharacter,  of  various  interesting  qualities, 
and  ])assed  a  lil'e  of  attractive  incident,  out  of  which  a  most  engag- 
ing biograph}'  niay  be  made. 

"  ^ly  |)lan  is  not  yet  adjusted,  but  if  the  corres])ondence  and  other 
remains  will  enable  me  to  present  a  narrative  in  which  the.se  may 
be  interwoven,  I  shall  j)refer  that  form.  Some  few  hours  labor  a 
day  ought  to  enable  me  to  get  this  work  before  the  public  in  the 
course  of  the  year.     1  shall  try." 

No  doubt,  he  did  try.  But  his  health  was  bad,  and  his  aj)pre- 
ciation  of  his  task  remarkably  ini])erfect.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
biography,  already  so  inexcusably  delayed,  did  not  appear  till  1849, 
about  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Wirt.  The  truth  is,  Kennedy 
was  a  fine  writer,  and  a  good  citizen  ;  but  certainly  he  was  a  bad 
biographer. 

Of  this,  however,  I  have  thought  fit  to  speak  farther  in  the  chap- 
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ter  noticing  the  qualifications  of  our  hero  as  a  judge,  as  affected  hy 
his  indebtedness  to  Wirt  as  his  legal 

"Guide,  philosopher,  and  friend."  ^ 

I  now  invite  farther  attention  to  the  obligations  of  this  volume  to 
one  of  the  most  interesting  documents  furnished  me  by  Chief  Justice 
Chase.  I  mean  his  letter-book,  beginning  with  November  19,  1833, 
The  first  copy  of  a  letter  is  signed  C.  &C.,  and  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Chase,  as,  indeed,  is  most  of  the  matter  in  the  book.  Noth- 
ing can  be  happier  than  the  style  and  diction  of  these  letters,  viewed 
as  business  papers. 

Here  is  a  letter  of  special  interest,  dated  November  30,  1833,  ad- 
dressed to  Booz  M  Atherton,  New  Philadelphia : 

"CiNCTNNATi,  November  30,  1833. 

"Dear  Sir: — Some  time  since  I  received  a  letter  from  my  uncle, 
Bishop  Chase,  informing  mo  that  ho  had  directed  you  to  commonce 
suit  against  the  Trustees  of  Kenyon  College  for  one  thousand  dollars, 
given  by  him  on  condition  that  it  should  be  expended  in  the  erection 
of  a  house  for  his  accommodation  and  under  his  direction,  and  re- 
questing mo  to  aid  you  in  the  managoment  of  the  cause  before  the 
C.  C.  U.  S.  Please  let  mo  know  what  you  have  done  in  this  and  the 
other  business  of  the  bishop.  I  shall  attend  the  C.  C.  at  the  ensuing 
term,  and  shall  be  at  Columbus  in  two  weeks.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  before  I  go  or  while  there. 

"Yours,  etc., 

"  S.  P.  C." 

Several  of  the  other  business  letters  contain  such  words  as  these: 

"You  may  rely  upon  our  attention  to  your  interests.  You  will 
confer  a  favor  on  us  oy  making  the  circular  on  the  third  page  known 
to  as  many  of  your  friends  as  convenient.  Wo  shall  always  be 
happ3'  to  receive  any  orders  from  them  or  yourselves  in  the  way  of 
our  profession,  and  remain,  etc.*'* 

Here  is  the  memorandum  of  another  letter,  indicating  proper  at- 
tention by  our  hero  to  his  own  advancement : 


>  Post,  Chapter  LI. 

'Solicitation  of  professional  employment  is  not  always  direct  It  is  often  indirect. 
It  is  not  always  at  once  bold  and  modest;  it  is  often  sneaking  and  apparently 
almost  too  humble  to  make  its  wishes  known.  There  was  no  cant,  no  sbam,  no  flam, 
about  our  hero.  What  he  was  he  seemed,  and  what  he  seemed  he  was.  What  he 
desired  he  plainly  showed  that  he  desired. 


•a 
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"  Cincinnati,  January  27,  1834. 

"This  was  a  letter  requesting  him  [Hon.  Sam.  F.  Vinton,  M.  C. 
Washington  Citjr]  to  use  his  influence  to  procure  for  me  the  ap- 
pointment of  visitor  to  West  Point  at  the  next  examination,  and 
thanking  him  for  his  favorable  opinion  of  my  historical  sketch." 

This  was  the  already  mentioned  historical  sketchy  prefixed  to 
Chase's  Revision  of  the  Ohio  Statutes. 

A  letter,  dated  January  31, 1834,  addressed  to  Rev.  M.  T.  C.  Wing, 
related  to  the  claim  of  Bishop  Chase  on  Keuyou  College.  It  cou- 
luded : 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  submit  the  whole  matter,  together 
with  this  letter,  to  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  to  whom  I  beg  you  to  present 
my  assurances  of  high  veneration  and  regard.'' 

The  next  is  to  Bishop  Chase  himself,  and  refers  to  the  Wing  letter. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  undertaking  of 
this  work.  It  is  now  necessary  to  speak  of  the  first  marriage  of  the 
hero. 

The  diary  from  which  I  have  drawn  so  often  is  less  particular  in 
its  account  of  Miss  Garniss  than  is  another  document,  furnished  me 
by  the  Chief  Justice. 

One  of  the  most  touching  things  I  know  about  him  is  the  tender 
care  with  which  he  preserved  memorials  of  his  first  love  and  his  first 
marriage  and  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  Of  the  second  wife  also 
there  are  very  interesting  notices  in  my  possession  ;  but  it  was  of 
tlie  first  wife  only  tliat  he  put  at  my  disj)osal  separate  memorials. 

Let  no  rash  inference  be  drawn  from  that.  For  my  part,  I  draw 
none  whatever,  in  this  work  or  elsewhere,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  any  inference  of  that  description  may  be  very  false. 
I  never  even  thought  of  trying,  here,  to  measure  how  much  love  the 
hero  gave  to  this  wife  or  to'that.  No  such  measurement  is  possil)le. 
But  it  seems  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  death  of  the  first  wife  was  so 
peculiar — in  a  sense,  so  tragical — that  the  sorrow  for  it  coloreil  all 
the  days  of  the  after-life  of  him  whose  griefs  and  joys  engage  our 
thouglits  throughout  this  work. 

Among  th«  most  precious  of  the  documents  confided  to  me  is  one 
entirely  distinct  from  the  register  so  often  quoted.  I  found  it  tied  up 
with  other  memorials  of  the  first  love  and  the  first  marriage  of  our 
hero.  It  is  in  ap[)earance  a  mere  memorandum-book,  leather  cov- 
ered.    The  entries  are  partly  in  penciling  and  partly  in  ink. 
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Here  is  one  of  them : 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Miss  Garniss  was  at  the  house  of  M. 
P.  Cassilly.  I  had  just  returned  from  the  Eastern  States,  whither  I 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  my  friends  and  relatives.  It  was,  I  think,  in 
the  month  of  November,  1831.  I  was  paying  a  morning  visit  to 
Miss  Mary  Cassilly  when  Miss  Garniss  came  in.  Her  appear- 
ance did  not  please  me.  I  thought  her  features  large  and  her  face 
plain.  I  had  little  conversation  with  her,  and  have  no  recollection 
of  that  little." 

Let  me  introduce,  just  here,  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to 
me  in  the  interest  of  this  work,  by  my  distinguished  friend,  General 
Thomas  Kilby  Smith,  one  of  the  most  meritorious  of  our  citizen- 
soldiers,  during  the  civil  war.     That  letter  contains  these  words : 

"  His  first  wife,  Miss  Garniss,  I  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  She 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  women  of  the  West.  Her 
carriage  and  bearing  were  superb,  at  the  period  of  their  marriage, 
while  he  was  awkward  and  ungainly  in  person.  It  was  some  years 
afler  tbat  his  person  filled  out,  and  gave  him  the  august  presence 
and  dignity  of  bearing  so  admirable.  His  hands  were  delicate,  and 
soft  as  a  woman's." 

Chase  himself  continues: 

"Not  long  after  this,  I  was  invited  to  a  party,  on  Front  Street,  at 
Mr.  Henry  Emerson's,  whose  niece,  Miss  Mary  Smith,  had  recently 
arrived  in  the  city  from  New  England.  I  asked  the  favor  of  being 
permitted  to  escort  Miss  Cassilly,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  party 
should  go  from  her  house.  At  the  appointed  hour.  Miss  Garniss, 
with  her  father  and  one  or  two  young  gentlemen,  came  in,  and  we 
all  went  together. 

"  Shortly  after,  or  perhaps  before  this,  I  called  on  Miss  Garniss,  at 
Mr.  Hamilton's,  with  Mr.  Young.  She  received  us  very  politely.  I 
conversed  a  little  with  her.  I  can  not  recollect  the  subjects  of  con- 
versation, but  I  believe  we  talked  a  little  about  books.  I  remember 
that  Miss  Garniss  sat  almost  in  front  of  the  door  into  the  hall,  about 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  door  to  the  fire-place.  The  im- 
pressions then  made  upon  me  were  favorable. 

"  I  had,  at  this  time,  I  know  not  how,  taken  up  an  impression  that 
the  Garniss  family  were  pretenders  to  stj'le,  and  were  ambitious  to 
lead  the  fashions  here.  My  idea  of  Miss  Garniss  was  that  she  was  an 
affected  and  shallow  girl — with  little  real  delicacy  or  refinement  of 
character.  Oh  1  how  mistaken  was  I  in  this  estimate  I  How  vastly 
did  I  underrate  her  I  What  genuine  delicacy  and  depth  of  feeling, 
what  devotedness  and  self-sacrifice,  did  she  afterward  evince  I 

"  I  do  not  remember — yes  I  do — I  did  see  her  again  that  win- 
ter. It  was  on  New  Tear's  Day.  I  was  coming  out  of  a  house  on 
Broadway — I  think  Mr.  Lawler's  or  Mrs.  Wood's.  A  large  sleigh, 
drawn  by  four  fine  horses,  stopped  at  the  door,  and  a  half  dozen 
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langhing,  merry  giria  came  dancing  into  the  honae.  Among  them, 
an<f  most  conspicuotis,  was  Miss  GarnisB.  She  looked  beautiful. 
Her  countenance  waa  full  of  animation,  and  she  moved  along  with 
light  and  elastic  tread.  I  merely  bowed  to  her  as  she  passed  me  ; 
but  I  freqnently  saw  that  party  of  sleigh-riders  in  the  streets  that 
day,  and  never  without  a  feeling  of  half  regret  that  I  was  not 
among  them. 

"  I  do  not  remember  that  I  saw  her  again  that  winter.  She  went 
to  New  Orleans  in  February,  where  she  reigned  as  a  belle,  for  a  sea- 
son, and  then  returned  to  Cincinnati.  The  family,  on  their  return, 
took  lodgings  at  the  Broadway  Houeo.  I  do  not  romemher  Beeing 
ber  daring  the  spring.  Early  in  the  Biimmcr  she  wont  to  the  While 
Sulphur  Springs,  of  Virginia,  whithrr  1  also  had  a  strong  inclina- 
.tion  to  go,  and  talked  of  so  doing  wiili  Mr.  Armstrong.  I  did  not, 
however,  go.  When  Miss  Gnrniss  rciuvned  from  the  Springs,  her 
family  took  lodgings  at  the  Cincinnati  Hotel.  Here  also,  for  a  short 
time,  lodged  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Carlton,  of  New  Orleans,  I 
called  on  Miss  Carlton  several  times — never  on  Miss  GnrnisB.  Miss 
Carlton,  at  this  time,  was  the  affianced  bride  of  my  friend,  Tbomaa 
Swann. 

"  In  the  fall  of  1832,  while  Miss  Ciirlton  was  in  Cincinnati.  Miss 
itnhamah  Pike  was  married  to  Mr.  Kenner,  of  New  Orleans.  I 
was  at  the  wedding  party,  and  so  was  Miss  Garniss.  I  merely  re- 
member  speaking  to  her.  I  have  a  vague  idea  of  hor  personal  ap- 
pearance thoD,  but  it  floats  in  my  mind  like  mist.  Nothing  is  dia- 
tinct.  Miss  Carlton  was  at  this  parly,  and  I  paid  much  attention  to 
her.  She  gavo  me  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  of  wliich  I  was  silly  enough 
to  be  vain. 

God  bless  him  for  that  silliness!  Our  hero  was  a  right  lover, 
was  he  not  ?     He  adds : 

"In  December,  183!i,  1  was  attacked  by  a  violent  disease,  which 
nearlj'  terminated  my  existence.  Shortly  after  my  recovery.  Dr. 
Colby  was  tak<>n  ill.  and  mj-  cousin  Dunbar  and  myself,  who  then 
boarded  together  at  Dr.  Colby's,  were  compelled  to  seek  new  lodgings. 
Dunbar  went  to  Mitt.  Eaton's.  I  went  to  the  I'earl  Street  House- 
sometime  late  in  January  or  early  in  February— a  now  establish- 
ment which  had  been  opened  the  preceding  spring,  and  was  then 
kept  by  Dexter  &  Alexander.  Dexter  afterward  died  of  cholera,  as 
did  also  one  of  his  daughters,  soon  after  child-birth.  Mr.  Gurniss 
and  his  family  also,  ut  this  time,  boarded  at  the  Pearl  Street  House ; 
and  I  had  not  been  there  long  before  I  oaltcd  at  hia  rooma.  I  found 
Kitty  and  her  mother  seated  at  the  the  tabic,  and  Kitty  was  en- 
gaged in  animated  conversation  with  a  Mr.  Warfield.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  her  this  evening,  and  repeated  my  visits  frequently. 
One  evening,  when  we  were  sitting  at  the  table  together,  talking  of 
I  know  not  wliat^ — but  trifles  surely — I  wrote  on  the  blank  side  of  a 
card  these  lines : 

"'Young  loTe  presided  o'er  llij  hirth 
And  Darned  thcc,  lh«n,  the  Qiieeo  of  Mirth; 
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While  on  thy  head  the  smiling  Hours 
Placed,  fittest  crown,  a  wreath  of  flowers. 
And  oft  LoYe  would  implore  to  be 
A  dweller  in  those  ejes  of  thine, 
And  oft  he  promised,  nay,  he  swore, 
Wouldst  thou  but  list  to  his  request, 
That  he  would  be  a  harmless  guest — But/' 

"  These  lines  were  slightly  altered  from  some  which  I  had  written, 
three  or  four  years  before,  for  and  of  a  young  friend  of  mine,  one 
of  the  daugthers  of  Mr.  Wirt.  Since  the  death  of  my  dear  Kitty 
I  have  found  the  card  on  which  these  lines  were  written.  She  pre- 
served it  from  that  time.  In  giving  it  to  her  I  intended  nothing  more 
than  a  piece  of  gallantry,  the  import  of  which  I  purposely  left 
doubtful." 

A  philosopher  in  love  is  apt  to  be  a  little  diplomatic;  biit^  for  all 
that^  Mr.  Salmon  Portland  Chase  was  thoroughly  in  love  when  he 
performed  that  "  piece  of  gallantry,"  the  import  of  which  he  pur- 
posely left  doubtful. 

"  While  I  boarded  at  this  place,  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Bullitt,  of 
Louisville,  visited  Cincinnati,  and  a  few  friends  were  invited  to  Mr. 
G.*8  rooms,  to  meet  them.  I  was  charmed  this  evening  by  the  grace 
with  which  she  received  her  visitors.  But  I  was  most  interested  by 
observing  her  when  standing  perfectly  quiet,  with  her  fine  counte- 
nance in  repose.  Her  face  then  assumed  a  pensive  and  almost  melan- 
choly expression,  which,  to  me,  was  extremely  interesting.  The 
singing  was  delightful,  and  the  evening  passed  pleasantly  away. 
There  was  a  settee,  cushioned,  on  the  west  side  of  the  room,  and  I 
have  a  vague  remembrance  of  sitting  there  with  my  Kitty  and  having 
some  very  pleasant  conversation ;  but  it  is  extremely  indistinct. 

"At  this  time,  we  used  to  assemble  frequently  in  the  parlor  of  the 
hotel  after  tea,  and  spend  some  time  in  conversation.  Miss  Town- 
send  used  to  play  and  sing,  sometimes. 

"  I  used  to  sit  near  Kitty,  at  table.  On  one  occasion,  she  gave  me 
one-half  of  a  double  Almond  as  a  Phillipina,*  and  having,  at  our  next 
meeting,  anticipated  me  in  the  utterance  of  the  magic  word,  I  gave 
her  a  book.  It  was  the  Percy  Anecdotes^  and,  on  a  blank  loaf,  was 
written:  ^Phillip  to  Phillipina.*  Some  time  after  this,  I  gave  her 
half  of  a  double  Almond  in  the  same  way,  and  brought  her  in  my 
debt.  I  looked  with  considerable  anxiety  for  the  result,  hoping  that, 
from  the  nature  of  her  present,  I  could  gather  some  idea  or  the  state 
of  her  feelings  toward  me.  I  hoped  that  her  present  would  indi- 
cate preference.  I  was  disappointed;  for,  with  the  maidenly  delicacy 
and  propriety  which  characterized  every  action  of  her  life,  she  gave 
me  a  blank  album.  I  turned  its  leaves,  hoping  to  find  BOmetEiDg 
written  there.     There  was  nothing. 


1  So  in  the  original. 

^Sic    The  authorities  give  Philopena,  or  Fillipeen. 
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"  Aboat  this  tirae,  my  friends  began  to  rally  me  npon  my  atten- 
tions to  Miss  G-.,  and  rumors  began  to  be  circulated  of  our  approach- 
ing wedding  at  the  Pearl  Street  House.  I  had  not,  however,  at  this 
time,  any  fixed  purpose  of  addressing  her,  nor  do  I  think  that  she 
had  learned  to  regard  me  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  friend, 
and,  perhaps,  that  word  is  too  strong. 

"Some  time  about  the  middle  of  April,  I  remember  riding  out 
with  my  dear  Kitty,  her  father,  and  Mrs.  Lawler.  I  rode  with 
Kitty ;  Mr.  G.  rode  with  Mrs.  L.  We  went  down  the  river,  and  re- 
turned over  the  hill  below  Mill  Creek.  We  rode  several  miles,  and, 
as  we  were  returning,  my  fair  companion  and  I  trotted  on  rapidly 
before  the  rest  of  our  company,  until  we  were  induced  to  diminish 
our  speed  by  the  repeated  calls  of  her  father,  who  now  came  up,  quite 
heated.  He  was  very  severe  in  the  reproof  of  his  daughter,  and  un- 
civil in  his  language  to  me.  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  however,  at  the 
time,  nor  afterward,  but  I  felt  it  deeply;  and,  but  for  my  par- 
tiality to  Miss  G.,  my  visits  to  his  family  would  then  probably  have 
ceased." 

I  can  see  Mr.  Gamiss,  "  in  my  mind's  eye,"  as  he  thus  misbe- 
haved. He  was,  at  times,  a  man  of  far  from  even  temper,  far  from 
pleasing  manners;  nor  did  he,  at  any  time,  I  think,  inspire  profound 
respect.     Yet  he  was,  in  effect,  a  worthy  member  of  society. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  March,  1834,  that,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  P. 
Qamiss,  Salmon  Portland  Chase  and  Catherine  Jane  Gamiss  were 
married  by  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher. 

Mr.  Gamiss  then  lived  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Fourth  street,  Cincinnati. 

A  fanciful  biographer  would  make  up,  here,  a  wedding-piece;  a 
pen-picture  of  great  beauty.  Marriage  is  the  very  top  of  bliss  for 
the  young  husband.  Erskine  has,  however,  said  all  that  can  be 
said  of  that  felicity.  The  speech  in  which  he  paints  the  rapture  of 
complete  and  innocent  possession  is  hardly  surpassed  in  any  set  of 
words  in  the  English  language. 

It  was  not  a  little  thing  to  have  a  husband  such  as  Salmon 
Portland  Chase  assuredly  was,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1834.  It  was 
surely  no  little  thing  to  have  sucli  a  wife  as  she  who  on  that 
happy  day  bestowed  her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  on  our  hero. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  this  paragraph,  cut  from  a  pub- 
lic print : 

"A  correspondent  of  the  Courier -Journnl^  who  knew  intimately 
Catherine  Garniss,  the  first  wife  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  sends  this 
incident,  apropos  of  the  recent  prominence  which  has  been  given  to 
that  lady's  name.  I  knew  from  her  own  lips  how  difficult  it  was  for 
her  to  decide  to  marry  Mr.  Chase,  and  shall  never  forget  her  apology 
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for  not  bringing  him  to  see  me  on  one  occasion :  *He  ie  so  anconth, 
and  has  such  an  unmanageable  mouth  I  Wait  until  I  polish  him  up 
a  little — then  I  will  bring  him  to  you  and  show  him  off.  These  were 
her  laughing  words.  They  were  just  married  then,  and  he  was 
scarcely  the  sort  of  person  to  submit  to  a  polishing  process.  Eighteen 
months  later,  she  was  dead.'' 

The  fad8  stated  in  that  paragraph  can  easily  be  reconciled  with 
the  extract  already  made  from  Gen.  Smith's  letter/  and  they  are 
quite  in  harmomy  with  what  we  have  found  our  hero  saying,  in  the 
Trowbridge  letters,  about  himself.  What  is  the  proper  inference 
from  them  ?  Is  it,  that  Catherine  Jane  Chase,  of  that  name  the 
first,  did  not  admire  as  well  as  love  her  devoted  husband  ?  Is  it 
that  this  woman  did  not  see  the  treasure  God  had  given  her  in  such 
a  husband  ?  Surely,  no  such  inference  is  warranted.  And  we  shall 
clearly  see,  as  we  proceed,  that  this  wife  and  this  husband  very  dearly 
loved  each  other. 

Well !  he  was  not  rich  in  gold  and  gear.  He  had  not  then  the 
charm  of  person,  port,  and  presence.  To  a  friend  his  wife  could 
jestingly  si>eak  of  him  as  we  have  seen,  without,  indeed,  expecting 
that  her  words  should  go  before  the  public,  long  after  her  depart- 
ure, as  an  indication  that  she  did  not  appreciate  her  great  husband's 
heart  and  brain ;  but  who  doubts  that,  when  she  so  jested,  she  knew 
well  tiie  jewel  she  would  polish  ?  On  the  other  hand,  her  husband 
saw  in  her  a  very  belle.  Was  he  not  proud  of  her  attachment  to  the 
man  he  felt  himself  to  be,  in  spite  of  his  then  ungainly  look  and 
bearing  ? 

Gen.  Smith  farther  says  of  our  hero  : 

**  He  had  a  terrific  temper,  though  under  almost  perfect  control. 

"I  knew  him  once  alight  from  his  carriage  and  give  a  burly  team- 
ster a  most  severe  thrashing  for  unprovoked  insult  and  outrage. 
TJpon  another  occasion,  I  saw  him  kick  a  powerful  man  out  of  his 
office  and  down  stairs  because  of  some  (what  he  considered)  base 
proposal." 

What  did  Uncle  Toby's  angel  do  with  that  offense  of  our  hero? 
Ah  I  this  man  was  very  human,  after  all. 

"He  was,"  continues  Gen.  Smith,  "intensely  satirical,  and  of 
ready  wit  as  a  young  man." 

Perhaps,  a  little  exaggeration   marks   that  sentence.     Bat  who 


1  Ante,  p.  28a. 
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knows  better  than  the  writer  of  that  letter?  When  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  man  whose  character  I  here  endeavor  to  portray^ 
the  seal  of  sorrow  had  been  fixed  forever  on  his  face.  I  did  not 
know  his  manners  before  the  death  of  his  first  wife. 

But  we  must  now  change  the  theme.  On  the  25th  of  March^ 
1835,  Mr.  Chase  wrote,  in  substance,  as  follows,  to  his  brother, 
Edward  Ithamar,  then  at  Lockport,  New  York : 

"  My  Dear  Brother  : — Why  have  you  not  written  to  me  ?  Wil- 
liam proposes  to  go  to  St.  Louis — Will  go  with  Mr.  Wiggins,  a  man 
of  property,  who  will  introduce  him — Hope  he  will  get  Mr.  W.'s  busi- 
ness— needs  nothing  but  care  and  industry  to  succeed — Has  improved 
much.  His  debt  will  am't  to  $750 — too  much  to  owe.  I  propose  to 
remit  $125  each ;  to  get  his  note  to  Dr.  Colby,  indorsed  by  the  Dr. 
and  myself,  discounted  for  the  balance.  You  must  guarantee  the 
Dr.  Alice  will  come  shortly  ;  her  visit  has  been  unpleasant — sorry, 
but  could  not  help  it.  Hear  nothing  from  Helen.  Love  to  all. 
"  Yours,  most  affectionately, 

"S.  P.  CHASE." 

To  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  J.  P.  Garniss,  he  wrote,  March  25, 
1835,  a  letter,  which  he  registers  as  follows : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  : — Your  letter  this  morning  received — answer  im- 
mediately to  meet  you  in  Philadelphia.  Ferryboat  does  well.  City 
elections  coming  on — several  candidates  for  Mayor.  Business  reviv- 
ing.    No  opposition  in  bank  election.     All  well,  etc.  etc." 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  to  Richard 
Peters,  f]s([.,  at  Pliiladelpliia,  a  letter,  of  which  his  letter-book  gives 
this  al).stract : 

"Glad  to  see  you  intend  new  edition  Clianeery  Reports;  suggest 
such  ])nl)lication  that  ])iirehasers  can  take  whole  or  ])art ;  avoid  ty- 
j)Ographical  errors;  not  condense  too  much.  Send  ])ro8pectus,  and  I 
will  get  subscribers.     Respects  to  Mrs.  P.  and  family." 

A  letter  to  Rev.  A.  Ganills,  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  dated  May 
8,  18.3o,  reads  as  follows: 

''Dkah  Sih  : — The  time  has  arrived  when  an  answer  must  be  filed 
to  Bishop  l^urceH's  bill.  I  have  prej)ared  one  for  you.  Shall  1  send 
it  to  y<»n  at  Georgetown,  or  shall  you  visit  Cincinnati  ere  long?  I 
liave  received  Mr.  James  J)enison  into  partnership.  Please  ad- 
dress Chase  k  Denison.     Yours,  etc., 

"S.  r.  CHASE." 

The  next  letter  speaks  of  Mr.  Denison  as  a  young  gentleman. 
17 
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A  letter  to  Hamilton  Smithy  Esq.^  dated  May    29^  1835,  after 
disposing  of  some  business  matters,  thus  proceeds: 

^^The  books  came,  at  last,  safe  to  hand.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  this  matter ;  though  I  can  not 
say  that  I  am  much  pleased  with  my  purchase.  The  books  are  old 
and  in  bad  condition  ;  but  perhaps  this  is  the  case  with  all  Kentucky 
reports.  Cincinnati  is  going  ahead  again  like  a  young  race-horse 
recovered  from  a  sprain  ;  how  long  it  will  be  before  another  halt, 
human  intelligence  can  not  foresee.  M}'^  wife  is  tolerably  well,  and 
if  she  knew  of  ray  writin«^  would  join  in  affectionate  remembrances. 
Finish  your  cottage,  and  1  will  come  and  see  you. 
"  Yours,  faithfully, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  friendship  thus  referred  to  stood  always.     It  is  one  of  the 

very  beautiful  things  in  the  life  we  are  following  throughout  its 

course. 

And  it  is  a  thing  of  which  Mr.  Smith,  the  survivor,  may  well  be 

proud.  I  know  that  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  in  his  Ohio  in  the  War, 
has  said,  in  effect,  of  Mr.  Chase,  that  while  profoundly  versed  in 
man,  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  men ;  so  that  the  merest  char- 
latan could  deceive  him  into  confidence;  and  very  many  instances 
might  be  given  in  apparent  justification  of  that  judgment.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  Chase  was  neither  so  deep  in  man  nor  so  shallow  in 
men  as  that  judgment  indicates.  It  is  a  su})crficial  judgment.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  when  Mr.  Chase  had  opportunity  to  study 
individuals  as  he  had  opportunity  to  study  Mr.  Smith,  he  judged  as 
well  as  most  men ;  and  his  friends  are  not  to  be  discredited  by  the 
notion  that  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  men. 

Here  is  a  little  note  that  shows  that  he  was  not  so  ignorant  of 
men  as  he  may  have  seemed.  It  is  most  precious  to  my  eyes.  It 
was  dated  June  3,  1835,  and  addre&sed  to  '^  Nicholas  Longworth, 
Esq.,  Present  f^  and  it  said  to  the  rich,  eccentric,  shrewd,  but  some- 
times partially  deranged  Cincinnatian  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  considered  the  proposition  snbmitted  by 
you  yesterday,  and  in  reference  to  it  say:  1st,  that  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  favorable  estimate  which  the  proposition  itself 
implies;  and,  next,  that  I  do  not  perceive  howl  can,  consistently 
with  my  duties  as  solicitor  of  the  Agency  Office,  enter  into  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  with  you.  In  behalf  of  the  bank,  I  have  been 
already  engaged  in  one  or  two  suits  adversely  to  you,  and  may 
hereafter  be  employed  in  more.  But,  this  objection  apart,  I  should 
hardly  feel  willing  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  which  would  de- 
volve upon  me  the  care  of  your  entire  business  in  addition  to  thaU 
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which  I  now  have.  My  business  now,  though  not  so  large  as  1 
might  attend  to,  perhaps,  is  yet  sufficient  for  a  young  lawyer,  and 
increases  steadily  in  a  ratio  at  least  as  great  as  my  capacity  to 
transact  it.  I  should  distrust  my  ability  to  fulfill  my  duties  to  my 
present  clients  and,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  your  just  expectations. 
I  must,  therefore,  decline  your  offer.    Yours,  truly, 

*»  S.  P.  C." 

Now  this  little  document  establishes^  first;  the  high  standing  of 
our  hero  as  a  practicing  lawyer  at  the  Cincinnati  bar^  when  he 
was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age ;  and,  second,  his  high  princi- 
ple and  character  as  a  professor  of  the  law. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

CHIEFLY    POLITICAL — m'lEAN     AND     HARRISON — ^PROFESSIONAL    PROG- 
RESS— THE  FIRST  CHILD. 

THIS  chapter  is  devoted  chiefly  to  matter  of  distiuetively  politi- 
cal concern.  It  introduces  John  McLean  and  William  Henry 
Harrison — a  man  distinguished  chiefly  as  a  legist  and  a  man  distin- 
guished chiefly  as  a  soldier. 

Both  of  them  I  saw  more  than  once.  I  never  talked  with  Har- 
rison. I  had  more  than  one  conversation  with  McLean.  The  per- 
son, port,  and  presence  of  the  latter  were  quite  striking.  '  John 
McLean  was  a  great  man  in  body,  and  perhaps  in  mind.  He  evi- 
dently seemed,  at  one  time,  a  great  man  to  our  hero.  I  confess,  I 
never  found  in  him  much  evidence  of  intellectual  magnitude,  much 
evidence  of  moral  grandeur.  As  for  Harrison,  he  neither  seemed 
nor  was  a  man  of  intellectual  or  moral  massiveness.  He  was  a 
worthy  citizen,  an  amiable  character,  a  warm-hearted,  ready-handed 
friend  and  neighbor;  but,  I  own,  beyond  that,  I  could  never  see  in 
him  much  to  point  out  for  special  praise. 

Here  is,  in  part,  the  tenor  of  a  letter,  written  to  Hon.  Samuel  F. 
Vinton,  February  8,  1835,  by  Mr.  Chase: 

"Dear  Sir:  You  are  probably  fully  informed  as  to  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  feeling  which  exists  here  in  favor  of  Gen.  Har- 
rison as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  As  it  is  extremely  desir- 
able, however,  that  there  should  be  no  misapprehension  on  this 
point,  I  have  concluded  to  write  you  a  few  lines,  in  which  I  shall 
try  to  state  the  exact  truth.  Where  the  nomination  of  Gen.  H. 
originated  you  probably  know  better  than  I  do.  You  could  tell,  I 
doubt  not,  whether  it4)roceeded  from  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  Pennsylvania  feeling,  or  whether  the  torch  that  ignited  the  *fire 
in  tlio  mountains,'  was  sent  from  Ohio.  It  was  received  in  this 
quarter  coldly.  The  leading  papers  barely  mentioned  it— one  in 
terms  of  direct  censure,  the  other,  Mr.  Hammond's,  as  a  measure  of 
doubtful  expediency.  Some  individuals,  however,  appeared  to  be 
delijrhted  by  the  movement. 

"  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  was  Judge  Hall,  the  editor  of  the 
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Western  Monthly  Magazine,  and  a  few  others,  like  himself,  formerly 
attached  to  the  Jackson  party,  and  always  inimical  to  Judge 
McLean." 

The  expression  "  the  Jackson  party"  ought  to  be  considered  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Chase  as  a  young  man  admired  Calhoun  and  Clay^  and  almost 
hated  Jackson.  He  considered  Jackson,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
unworthy  of  the  honors  given  to  him  by  his  countrymen.  The  so- 
called  democratic  party  was,  to  Mr.  Chase,  as  a  young  man^  nothing 
but  a  Jackson  party — the  party  of  the  President.  I  well  remember 
how  the  Adams  men  and  Clay  men  of  Cincinnati  spoke  of  Jackson 
and  the  Jackson  party  in  the  years  from  1832  to  1836,  inclusively. 
It  was  with  deepest  disdain.  The  '^  Jackson  party  "  then  appeared 
to  me,  and  to  most  of  my  boy  acquaintances,  the  Devil's  own  party ; 
and  in  Jackson  I  saw  only  the  worst  man  in  the  best  place. 

How  Chase  afterward  regarded  Jackson  I  can  not  precisely  say. 
I  know,  however,  that  the  former  came  to  look  upon  the  latter  as  at 
least  not  a  mere  savage,  as  not  quite  a  moral  monster.  There  came^ 
indeed^  a  time  ^  when  Chase  cpuld  write  of  himself  as  a  democrat  of 
the  Jackson  and  Benton  school ! 

The  letter  to  Vinton  goes  on  as  follows: 

"These  gentlemen  exerted  themselves  with  so  much  zeal  that 
meetings  were  held  in  Delhi  and  in  Miami,  in  this  county,  for  the 
I)ur]X)se  of  seconding  the  *  Pennsylvania  nomination.'  These  meet- 
ings wfre  toleraljly  well  attended  for  county  meetings,  and  passed 
resolutions  wliich  have  appeared  in  print.  The  great  body  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  county,  and  the  still  greater  body  of  the  Jacksonians, 
remained,  however,  altogether  quiet. 

"After  these  preliminary  movements  in  the  country,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  city  meeting.  A  call 
was  accordingly  circulated  for  signatures.  It  was  signed  by  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  some  of  whom  are  persons  of  influ- 
ence, ability,  and  respectability.  How  many  signed  the  call  as 
friends  of  Clen.  Harrison,  how  many  as  Whigs  willing  to  dcdiberate 
as  to  the  fittest  nomination  to  be  made — to  see,  in  short,  who  was 
the  strongest  man — it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  know  that  one 
arcrument  used  to  persons,  persuaded  to  attend,  was,  that  the  object 
of  the  meeting  was  not  to  nominate  Gen.  Harrison,  but  to  ascertain 
who  was  the  strongest  man.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  attended, 
in  consequence  of  these  representations,  whose  first  choice  does  not 
seek  Gen.  H. 
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"  On  the  day  of  the  meeting,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
attended — no  more — thoueh  the  Chronicle^  a  paper  advocating  the 
General's  pretensions,  haa  asserted  that  a  thousand  names  would 
be  attached  to  the  call.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty,  a  consider- 
able number,  doubtless,  attended  from  motives  of  curiosity.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  and  a  committee  appointed,  with  Judge  Wright 
as  chairman,  to  draft  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Judge  Wright  was  not  present  at  the  meeting,  and  afterward,  in 
the  DaUy  Gazette,  denied  the  authority  to  use  his  name.  The  whole 
thing  went  off  badly.  I  presume,  the  address  to  the  people  will 
never  be  drafted. 

"  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  these  statements  that  you 
may  know  how  far  the  military  fever  prevails  here.  I  am  aware 
that  those  under  its  influence,  like  men  affected  by  other  fevers, 
see  with  an  indifferent  vision.  But  I  think  my  statements  are  cor- 
rect in  the  main.  I  believe  that  Judge  McLean  is  the  choice  of 
the  reflecting  men  of  our  party  in  this  quarter,  and  that  the  whole 
party  will  go  for  him  as  soon  as  he  is  nominated,  in  other  States  or 
at  Washington.  In  union  uix)n  him  they  see  a  probability  of 
success  which  they  discern  in  no  other  Quarter.  They  see  also  in 
his  election  the  period  of  military  rule,  of  corruption,  and  of  execu- 
tive encroachment. 

"  Our  friends  now  look  anxiously  to  Washington.  I  believe  the 
party  as  a  mass  will  be  for  the  man  there  nominated.  Mr.  Webster 
nas  been  nominated  by  Massachusetts.  Judge  McLean  has  been 
nominated  by  Ohio,  ifo  other  will  probably  be  brought  into  the 
field  from  the  ranks  of  the  Whig  party.  Let  our  friends  at  Wash- 
ington decide  between  these  gentlemen.  Gen.  H.^s  claims  have' 
been  named  by  various  primary  meetings.  Let  his  claims  be  also 
fairly  weighecl. 

"As  a  very  humble  individual,  deeply  interested,  nevertheless, 
in  the  approaching  struggle,  in  common  with  all  Americans,  1 
feel  extremely  solicitous  that  a  nomination  should  be  made  before 
Congress  rises. 

"  We  have  been  too  long  without  a  rallying  point.  In  a  country 
like  ours,  we  can  never  carry  *  measures '  without  *  men.'  Give  us 
a  man  as  an  index  of  measures  tending  to  the  restoration  of  the 
country  to  its  former  healthful  condition — a  man  not  obnoxious  to 
popular  prejudice  on  account  of  past  or  present  party  connections 
— and  he  can  not  fail  to  succeed. 

"  I  remain  mast  respectfully  and 

"  Most  truly  yours,  etc., 

"  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"  P.  S.  You  will,  of  course,  see  much  of  Judge  Burnet  in  Wash- 
ington. He  can  state  to  you  the  result  of  various  attempts  made 
in  this  county  to  elect  Gen.  H.  to  Congress,  and  so  to  the  State  Leg- 
islature, at  times  when  other  Whig  candidates  succeeded.  I  must 
add,  however,  in  justice  to  Gen.  H.,  that  he  only  wishes  that  the 
opinions  and  preference  of  those  by  whom  he  has  brought  forward 
should  be  fairly  considered,  and  that  he  is  prepared  to  second  an- 
other nomination,  should  one  be  made,  with  all  his  influence.    In 
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this  be  acte  vith  the  magnanimitf  which  has  alvays  characterized 
him." 

At  CiDcinnati,  February  16,  1835,  Mr.  Cbase  wrote  as  follows  to 
Judge  McLeoD  himself: 

"Dear  Sir:  Some  few  days  since  a  letter  was  received  in  town 
from  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  in  which  it  was  fitated  (as  I  have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Walker,  who  received  the  letter)  tliat  you  had  ex- 
pressed to  your  friends  at  Washington  a  delemiinatiun  not  to  per- 
mit yourself  to  lie  longer  considered  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. This  report,  coming  from  such  a  aource,  is  likelj'  to  do 
injury  if  it  be  not  true.  If  it  be  true,  I  must  regard  it  as  a  public 
misfortune.  So  long  as  a  hime  remains  of  healing  the  unhappy 
division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Whig  party,  and  of  saving  the  country 
by  an  united  eSbrt,  it  eecras  to  me  tliat  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  with- 
draw himeelf  from  the  people." 

Here  ia  a  characteristic  eentimeat  Here  is  a  clear  indication  of 
onr  hero's  fixed  idea  as  to  candidature  for  the  Presidency.  Let 
as  not  forget  it  aa  we  pass,  from  point  to  point  of  progress,  in 
these  pages. 

Mr.  Chase  went  on  as  follows  in  that  memorable  letter : 

"  In  my  poor  judgment,  the  ^rand  error  of  those  who  think  that 
the  government  needs  reform,  lies  in  this,  that  any  man  nominated 
by  the  Whigs  can  succeed.  Of  consequence,  the  present  is  regarded 
as  a  favorable  opiTOrtunlty  of  pushing  individual  pretensions  in  the 
hope  of  securing  tlii.s  nomination,  or  of  thus  reaching  the  '  golden 
round.'  In  the  din  of  this  contention,  the  voice  of  wisdom  is  un- 
heanl.  In  the  smoke  of  tliis  great  controversy,  the  great  questions 
at  issue  are  lot-t  sight  of.  The  jieople  come  to  look  upon  this  con- 
test, not  as  one  about  vital  principles,  but  as  one  about  men. 
Numbers  retire  in  disgust  from  a  party  destined  to  defeat  in  eon- 
sequence  of  divisions  among  its  j)roniinent  men.  And  thus  mis- 
rule and  unconstitutional  encroJicbmcnt  are  encouraged  and  per- 
petuated. How  much  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  magnanimity 
which  seems  to  actuate  Mr,  Calhoun  might  be  imparted  to  the  other 
distinguished  men  of  the  Whig  party." 

Thus  it  seems  that,  as  lute  a.s  1831,  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  was 
rated  by  the  hero  of  these  pages  as  a  Wliig.  But  Mr.  Chase  pro- 
ceeded in  this  rasliioii : 

"  I  should  far  myself  be  better  pleased  with  Mr.  C.  did  his  dis- 
claimer of  party  connections  and  personal  objects  spring  from  a 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  rather  than  to  those 
of  a  piirticuliir  State ;  Imt  as  it  is,  I  can  not  but  look  on  him  with 
admiration  and  delight."' 


II 
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As  already  intimated,  it  has  been  my  fancy,  sometimes,  that  in 
Chase  one  might  consider  that  the  country  saw  the  Calhoun  of  Free 
Territory.  But  the  fancy  is  not  sound.  Of  that  hereafter.  Mr. 
Chase  continues  in  his  letter  to  Judge  McLean,  as  follows : 

"  I  write  thus  freely  to  you  because  I  believe  I  possess  some 
measure  of  your  regard,  and  am  unwilling  that  you  should  be 
ignorant  of  what  has  been  written  to  this  point  and  to  others  in 
respect  to  your  intentions.  I  wrote  some  days  ago  to  Mr.  Vinton  at 
the  instance  of  some  of  your  friends,  giving  as  impartial  account 
as  I  could  of  Harrisonism  in  this  quarter.  I  think  I  can  not  be 
mistaken  in  the  opinion  that  Gen.  H.  is  not  the  choice  of  any  con- 
siderable party  in  Ohio.  The  late  meeting  here  was  thinly  attended, 
and  no  enthusiasm  could  be  excited.  The  Whigs  can  not  with  con- 
sistency support  a  man  for  the  Presidency  on  the  sole  ground  of 

military  services.     But,  I  presume,  at  W ,  Gen.  H.  is  not  thought 

of  Juage  Burnet  expected  to  be  at  Washington  ere  this ;  but  bad 
been  confined  by  indisposition.  Your  son,  under  my  care,  has  been 
very  punctual  to  the  office  for  some  time  past,  and,  I  think,  makes 
good  progress.  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  if  convenience 
permits — and  to  know  how  the  cases  of  Beers  vs.  Houghton,  and  the 
Bank  United  States  vs.  Robert  Piatt,  have  been  decided.  Please  present 
to  Mrs.  McLean  my  own  assurances  of  great  respect  and  regard,  and 
my  wife's  love,  and  believe  me,  etc.,  '^  S  P  CHASE  " 

On  this  interesting  letter  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  it  shows  at 
least  that  its  writer,  in  1835,  when  he  was  twenty- seven  years  of 
age,  discerned  no  impropriety  in  a  presidential  candidature  on  the 
part  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  We 
shall  see  that  in  1868,  when  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  in  1872, 
when  his  years  had  numbered  four  and  sixty,  he  himself,  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Union,  felt  at  liberty,  if  well  invited,  to  become  a 
presidential  candidate. 

I  own  that,  while,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  wrong  for  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  seek  the  Presidency,  It 
appears  to  me  that  there  are  circumstances  forming  exceptions  to  this 
rule ;  and  that  the  case  of  Judge  McLean  as  well  as  our  hero's  case 
may  well  be  treated  as  exceptional. 

And  now  I  must  present  a  few  words  more  about  our  hero's  bias 
and  his  prejudices  as  a  |K)litician  during  early  manhood.  The  Cin- 
cinnaii  American,  of  whose  date  notice  has  been  already  taken,*  con- 
tains an  editorial,  headed  Party  Violence,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
was  written  by  Chase.  At  least,  he  preserved  it  in  a  scrap-book. 
It  reads  as  follows  : 


»  Ante,  Chapter  XV. 
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"  We  do  not  intend  that  the  American  shall  be  a  violent  party 
paper;  but  we  desire  that  our  ideas  of  this  matter  may  be  under- 
stood. We  wish  our  readers  to  know  what  we  mean  by  violence; 
that  they  may  not  accuse  us  of  disregarding  a  pledge,  when  we  are 
only  acting  on  principle.  We  do  not  then  think  it  violence  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names  •  but  we  do  think  it  violence  to  apply 
to  any  person  or  thing  a  harsher  name  than  the  strictest  truth  will 
warrant.  We  regard  every  attack  upon  personal  character  for  specu- 
lative opinions  as  violent  and  altogether  unjustifiable ;  but  we 
think  it  very  right  and  not  at  all  violent,  to  say  of  a  man  who 
commits  a  reprehensible  deed,  whatever  tne  deed  deserves.  An 
example  or  two  will  make  our  meaning  plainer.  We  do  not  scruple 
to  say  of  the  Secretary  of  War's  compositions,  that  they  are  mani- 
fest transgressions  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  our  American 
Speech  ;  but  we  should  say  of  tnese  transgressions  nothing  harsher 
than  that  they  indicate  an  ignorance  of  our  language  hardly  decent 
in  so  high  an  officer.  We  are  unwilling  to  say  of  one  who  nolds  in 
theory  the  nullifying  doctrines,  that  he  entertains  a  treasonable 
design ;  but  we  should  not  be  ^t  all  fastidious  about  calling  the  man 
who  would  himself  do,  or  would  excite  others  to  do,  an  act  of  nulli- 
fication, a  traitor.  Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  are  in  earnest  in 
the  cause  we  have  espoused.  We  hold,  with  undoubting  faith,  all 
the  articles  of  the  National  Republican  creed.  We  are  in  favor  of 
the  principle  of  Protection,  and  of  the  principle  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment. We  think  our  present  national  rulers  to  be  hostile  to  these 
principles.  We  think  that  the  Government  is  not  administered 
by  them  as  a  national  government,  but  as  a  party  government. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  they  have  caused  the  nation  to  break  its 
faith  with  the  feeble  and  dependent  Indians.  We  doubt  not  that 
they  have  carelessly  wasted  large  amounts  of  public  money.  We 
are,  thc/rfore,  oj)pose(l  to  the  present  administration.  And  believing, 
as  we  do,  that  Henry  ('lay  is  a  man  of  other  princi})les,  and  that 
his  administration  will  be  marked  by  a  higher,  and  nobler,  and 
better,  and  more  national  policy,  therefore,  are  we  the  advocate  of 
Henry  Clay. 

''We  sViall,  it  is  likely,  use  strong  expressions,  not,  wo  hope, 
without  strong  facts  to  warrant  them.  We  shall,  however,  be  care- 
ful to  mistake  no  facts,  and  to  misrepresent  no  o})inions.  We  hope 
to  overcharge  no  dcscri])tion,  and  never  to  soil  our  sheet  with  the 
lilthiness  of  abuse.  Keeping  within  these  limits,  our  own  con- 
science will  acquit  us  of  party  violence  ;  and  if  that  reproach  us 
not,  we  care  little  what  is  said  of  us  by  friend  or  foe." 

Under  date  June  12,  1835,  is  another  entry  reflecting  light  on 
the  material  prosperity  of  Mr.  Chase.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Re><olve(l,  from  and  after  this  date  for  the  period  of  one  year,  I 
will  not  ask  a  discount  of  any  note  (except  renewals,  and  except  as 
indorser  for  Mr.  Garniss  if  he  recjuest  it),  either  drawn  or  indorsed 
by  me,  unless,  in  the  meantime  I  shall  have  sold  the  St.  Clair 
property." 
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We  come  now  to  domestic  matter  of  great  interest.  As  to  some 
of  it  I  hardly  know  just  what  to  offer.  I  now  refer  particularly  to 
an  entry  which  begins  as  follows : 

**  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  14th  of  November,  1835, 1  came 
home  to  tea  in  the  evening  and  found  that  my  dear  wife  had  been 
extremely  busy  all  day  in  household  affairs." 

Most  of  the  remainder  uf  this  very  interesting  entry  I  have  felt 
at  liberty  to  withhold  from  readers.  There  may  come  a  time  when 
false  delicacy  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  order  the  nuppression  of 
such  revelations ;  but,  at  present,  I  feel  bound  to  omit  the  greater 
part  of  the  entry  in  question,  but  to  say  that  the  whole  of  it  is  fall 
of  evidence  that  he  who  made  it  was  a  fond,  devoted  husband. 

But  here  is  a  passage  I  can  not  omit : 

"  At  half-past  two,  or,  perhaps,  nearer  three  in  the  morning,  her 
labor  terminated  in  the  safe  aelivery  of  a  little  daughter.  When 
she  was  informed  that  it  was  over,  sne  lay  back  in  the  bed  and  ex- 
claimed, *  Oh,  Heavenly  Father  1  I  thank  thee  1 ' " 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


REFERENCE  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  tliat,  acoording 
to  Kennedy  and  others,  "Wirt  died  of  a  broken  heart.  How 
long  a  broken  heart  may  live,  has  not  been  calculated  by  the  cold 
conclnsions  of  psychologists  and  phy8ioIogist.s.  One  cun  imagine 
cases  in  which  broken  hearts  may  live  on,  brokenly,  through  many 
years  of  usefulness,  and  aspiration,  even  of  ambition. 

Sorrow  has  outwrought  the  works  of  joy.  It  is  not  when  the 
mouth  is  filled  with  laughter  and  the  tongue  with  singing,*  that  the 
master-pieces  of  endeavor  and  of  aspiration,  whether  in  the  arts  or 
elsewhere,  are  accomplished. 

Kennedy  distinctly  says  that  after  the  death  of  Agnes  her  devoted 
father  lost,  never  to  recover  it  entirely,  the  "buoyancy  of  spirit 
which,  heretofore,  even  in  liis  gravest  moments,  was  wont  to  break 
forth  ill  sudden  and  irrepressible  sallies,"  and  that  "this  sad  event 
even  affected  bis  healtii,  and  secretly  preyed  npon  bis  mind  to  a 
degree  which  is  su])posed  to  have  hastened  the  termination  of  bis 
life.'" 

Was  he,  then,  a  mere  weakling? 

Williaui  Wirt  may  seem  to  have  been  vain  and  weak,  because, 
not  Ix-iug  by  profession  what  we  call  a  man  of  letters,  be  wrote 
books  and  minor  compositions  of  general  interest  for  luiblication. 
But  this  eminent,  snceessftil  lawyer  clearly  understood  that  one  is 
not  necessarily  trying  to  "  ride  two  liorses"  if,  in  t!ie  midst  of  active, 
various  practice  as  a  lawyer,  he  writes,  now  and  then,  for  the  general 
world  of  readers. 

No !  this  man  whose  death  followed  the  death  of  his  daughter  with 
so  much  likeness  to  the  succession  of  an  efFect  to  its  cause,  was  not  a 
weakling  ;  he  was  no  mere  trifler. 
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It  is  healthy  to  remember  lives  like  that  for  which  he  so  poeti- 
cally sorrowed.  It  is  wholesome  to  remember  his  devotion,  though 
it  was  at  once  too  idolatrous  and  too  ideal — though,  to  many  readers, 
it  may  seem  more  woman-like  than  manly.  Would  that  we  had 
more  men  of  that  "unmanly"  mold  among  us!  Then  we  might 
begin  at  least  to  civilize  our  cultivated  savageism. 

This  man  was  "  only"  Agnes'  father;  he  was  not,  according  to  the 
common  sense  of  words,  her  lover ;  why  did  he  so  love  her,  why  did 
her  departure  hasten  his  descent  into  the  grave? 

According  to  Kennedy,  the  letters  of  Agnes'  father  to  her  prove 
that  he  attributed  to  her  precocity  of  understanding ;  and  his  biogra- 
pher considers  that  he  did  not  err  in  that  behalf  This  lovely  girl, 
it  seems,  '^  was  her  father's  constant  companion  in  his  study,  arranged 
and  indorsed  his  papers  for  him,  collected  his  books  of  authority 
when  he  was  studying  his  cases,  made  notes  for  him,  and  by  a  thou- 
sand affectionate  assiduities  so  associated  herself  with  his  happiest 
hours  as  to  render  her  presence  one  of  his  highest  delights,  and 
frequent  letters  to  her  when  absent  almost  indispensable  to  his  eon- 
tent." 

We  also  learn  that  Alice  Wirt  "  possessed  a  remarkable  intel- 
ligende  and  aptitude  of  mind,  which  was  developed  in  a  devotion 
to  study  very  unusual  to  her  years  and  sex."  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
added :  "  It  was  not  less  expressed  in  her  face,  which  sparkled  with 
physical  and  intellectual  beauty.  Her  manners  won  all  hearts  by 
their  gentleness  and  grace." 

W^irt  himself  thus  pictures  his  lost  daughter:  "  Young  as  she  was 
she  seemed  to  be  the  seal  and  connecting  bond  of  the  whole  family. 
Her  voice,  her  smile,  her  animated,  graceful,  movements,  her  count- 
less little  acts  and  expressions  of  kindness  and  love,  those  'small, 
sweet  courtesies  of  life'  which  she  was  so  continually  rendering  to 
all  around  her  with  such  exquisite  grace  of  manner,  had  made  her 
necessary  to  the  individual  happiness  of  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold. When  she  was  lost  to  us,  it  was  as  if  the  key-stone  of  the 
arch  had  been  removed.  There  was  a  healthfulness  in  the  glow  of 
her  fresh  and  young  affections  which  animated  the  rigid  nerves  of 
age,  and  a  pleasantness  and  beauty  in  the  play  of  her  innocent 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  could  smooth  the  brow  of  care  and  light 
up  a  smile  even  in  the  face  of  sorrow.  To  me  she  was  not  only  the 
companion  of  my  studies,  but  the  sweetener  of  my  toils.  The  painter, 
it  is  said,  relieved  his  aching  eyes  by  looking  on  a  curtain  of  green. 
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My  mind,  in  its  hour  of  deepest  fatigue,  required  no  other  refresh- 
ment than  the  one  glance  at  my  beloved  child  as  she  sat  beside  me.'' 
Almost  infinite  seems  the  divisibility  of  love,  even  in  the  order 
known  as  finite.  The  father  of  Agnes  almost  reproached  himself 
for  his  devotion  to  her  memory  when  he  looked  on  her  surviving 
mother  and  his  yet  *' remaining  circle  of  affectionate  children." 
After  all,  perhaps,  what  he  gave  to  Agnes  was  no  real  robbery  of 
the  surviving  members  of  his  household,  though  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  her  loss  aged  him  very  quickly,  even  when  occurrences 
might  have  disposed  him  to  cry  out  with  Hamlet : 

"  Hold,  hold,  my  heart, 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up." 

According  to  "  the  Burr  School "  and  some  other  schools,  it  is 
weakness  to  mourn  and  wisdom  to  enjoy.  But,  perhaps,  one  may 
find  means  to  justify  the  doctrine  that  the  author  of  the  poem  which 
relates  the  ill  effects  of  Helen's  beauty,  understood  true  courage 
quite  as  well  as  Aaron  Burr.  How  beautifully  Lessing  shows  that 
old  Greek's  fine  philosophy  of  feeling !  Having  pointed  out  the 
tendency  of  modern  European  manners  to  refine  away  emotion  or 
conceal  it,  and  referred  back  to  the  old  barbaric  days  in  Europe — 
how  extremes  vnll  meet! — which  were  illustrated  in  the  command  of 
Palnatoko  to  fear  nothing  and  not  even  to  name  the  word  fear,  he 
says  :  ^^  Not  vso  the  Greek  !  He  felt  and  feared  !  He  gave  outward 
indication  of  his  pains  and  of  his  trouble ;  he  was  ashamed  of  none  of 
the  human  weaknesses,  only  none  of  tltem  must  keep  him  back  on 
the  way  to  honor,  or  from  the  performance  of  his  duty.  When 
Homer  leads  the  Trojans  to  battle  with  wild  cries,  the  Greeks  on  the 
contrary,  in  determined  stillness;  thereupon,  the  annotators  very 
well  remark  that  the  poet  thereby  means  to  j)aint  those  as  barbarians, 
these  as  mannered  people.  I  wonder  that  they  have  not  remarked 
in  another  passage  a  like  characteristic  contrast. 

*^  The  hostile  armies  have  struck  a  truce.  They  are  busied  with 
the  burning  of  their  dead,  which  ou  both  parts  goes  not  off  without 
tears.  But  Priam  forbids  his  Trojans  to  weep.  He  forbids  them 
to  weep,  says  Dacier,  because  he  apprehends  that  they  may  too  much 
weaken  themselves,  and  on  the  morrow  go  with  less  courage  to  the 
conflict.  Well;  but  I  ask,  Why  must  Frlavi  only  ajiprehend  this? 
Why  does  not  Agatnemnon  also  publish  to  his  Greeks  the  same 
interdict?     The  true  meaning  of  the  poet    goes  deeper.     He  will 
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teach  us  that  only  the  civilized  Greek  cau  at  once  weep  and  be  brave, 
while  the  uncivilized  Trojan,  in  order  to  be  full  of  courage,  must 
first  smother  all  humanity." 

In  vain  does  Parton^s  facile  but  too  often  superficial  pen  exert 
itself  to  paint  the  stoicism  of  his  hero  as  if  it  had  something  in  it 
less  repugnant  than  a  studiedly  ignoble  selfishness.  Aaron  Burr,  in 
spite  of  antecedents,  was  a  6orn  barbarian,  and  all  his  education 
(unintentionally  I  concede)  but  tended  to  make  him  an  accomplished 
and  resolved  barbarian. 

I  say  all  these  things  by  way  of  introduction — let  me  say  of 
mournful  prelude — to  the  showing  that  I  am  about  to  make  of 
Chase's  conduct  under  the  supreme  affliction  of  his  private  life. 

He,  like  Wirt,  abhorred  the  doctrine — so  abhorrent  to  each  Christian 
heart — that  it  is  weakness  to  mourn  and  wisdom  to  enjoy.  He  knew 
that  it  is  oflen  wisdom  to  mourn  and  weakness  to  enjoy.  He  knew 
that  sorrow  can  work  wonders  quite  impossible  to  joy.  He  knew 
that  life  itself  is  one  long  sorrow  with  reliefs  of  pleasure. 

I  have  quoted  a  diary  especially  devoted  to  the  memory  of  his 
first  great  sorrow.  Here  is  another  passage  that  seems  fit  to  be 
presented  here : 

"I  did  not  go  to  court  in  the  morning.  I  walked  down  to  my 
office,  however,  and  mentioned  the  birth  of  my  babe  to  Mr.  Caswell, 
whom  I  overtook  on  the  way.  At  night,  about  half  past  nine  or  ten, 
Kitty  suddenlv  became  delirious.  I  had  gone  up  stairs  to  bed;  but, 
hearing  something  unusual  below,  I  hastened  down  stairs,  and  found 
my  dear  wife  talking  incoherently.  I  ran  for  the  doctor,  who  soon 
came,  and,  having  ascertained  her  condition,  requested  a  consulta- 
tion. Her  father  and  I  objected,  fearing  to  alarm  her.  The  doctor 
observed  that  he  was  satisfied  as  to  the  nature  of  the  attack,  and  as 
to  the  course  to  be  prescribed  ;  but  that  he  had  proposed  a  consul- 
tation in  deference  to  our  feelings.  I  told  him,  if  ne  was  satisfied,  to 
go  on.  I  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  trembled  violently.  He  said  he 
thought  he  ought  to  bleed.  He  went  home  and  procured  his  lancet, 
but  when  he  returned  the  delirium  had  passed  off. 

**  At  this  time,  or  before,  I  went  to  the  bedside  and  asked  Kitty 
if  she  would  like  to  have  another  physician.  She  replied,  *No,'  say- 
ing that  she  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  Dr.  Colby,  and  when  I 
urged  it  farther  she  said,  *  Do  n't  you  talk  so,  you  will  hurt  his  feel- 
ings.* Her  father  then  interposed,  saying  that  the  doctor  had  him- 
self proposed  it,  and  I,  fearing  lest,  if  she  knew  that  the  proposition 
had  emanated  from  the  doctor,  that  she  might  be  inrarionsty  alarmed, 
dropped  the  subject.  I  followed  the  doctor  out  of  the  room,  however, 
and,  as  ho  went  down  stairs,  said  to  him  that,  as  Kitty  did  not  seem 
to  be  alarmed  by  the  idea  of  having  another  physician,  I  would  go 
for  Dr.  Eberle  if  he  still  thought  it  expedient.    He  thought  it  unneo- 
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eeaarf ,  and  I  did  not  j;o.  After  the  delirium  passed  off,  the  doctor 
concluded  not  to  bleed  her.  After  charging  the  nurse  to  call  me  if 
any  thing  should  happen,  I  went  to  bed  again. 

"  Wtien  I  went  uq  stairs,  I  knelt  down  and  earnestly  implored  Gtod 
to  spare  the  life  of  my  dear  wifoj  to  ^'lye  wisdom  to  the  pbysiciati, 
and  efficacy  to  bin  remedies ;  and  especially  to  prepare  her  for  all  His 
"holy  will.     Nothing  farther  occurred  that  night.'' 

I  must  omit  much  other  matter,  the  presentation  of  which  affected 
delicacy  might  condemn,  The  next  sejitences  to  which  I  tliink 
proper  to  invite  attention  read  as  follows : 

"It  was  on  the  evening  of  this  day,  X  think,'  that  a  serious  con- 
troversy took  place  about  the  name  of  the  child.  I  wished  to  have 
it  called  Catherine  Jane,  after  its  mother.  Kitty  wished  to  have  it 
called  Amelia  Catherine  or  Amelia  Janetto,  after  its  two  grand- 
mothers. Mrs.  Garniits  wanted  to  have  it  named  after  herself.  1 
felt  thoroughly  disinclined  to  this,  but  was  willing  that  it  should  be 
called  Catherine  Amelia;  and  this,  indeed,  was  the  name  we  had 
agreed  upon  before  its  birth.  Krs.  G.  then  said  that  she  did  n't  care 
buw  it  was  called — that  she  would  not  take  any  more  notice  of  it, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  same  import,  and  in  the  same  temper.  I 
made  no  reply,  bnt  felt  much  displeased," 

Under  date  November  19th,  are  the  words : 

"I  remember  very  little  of  Kitty's  appearance  this  day,  bnt  she 
seemed  much  improved." 

The  next  day,  Friilay,  has  this  record  : 

"Kitty  seemed  to  be  getting  better  to-day,  also,  quite  fast;  BO 
mucli,  that,  in  a  conversation  with  the  president  and  cashier  of  the 
Lafayette  Bank,  I  expressed  a  willingness  to  go  to  Philadelphia  on 
the  Ijnsiness  of  the  bank  should  there  bo  nothing  at  home  to  prevent 
it.  At  noon,  I  went  honjc  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  my  being 
sent  to  Philadelphia.  Kitty  seemed  pleiised  with  the  idea  of  my 
going,  and,  on  my  remarking  that  probably  I  should  not  get  any 
compensation  for  going,  she  observed,  'but  you  will  get  reputation 
by  it.' 

'■  Shortly  after  this  she  spoke  to  mo  about  naming  the  child.  I 
told  her  Ihat  I  should  leave  it  entirely  to  her.  She  said,  '  Ifo,  it 
rested  with  me.  The  name  should  be  as  I  pleased.'  '  Well,'  I  replied, 
'  it  shall  be  as  you  have  said.'  She  wished  me  to  have  the  name  of 
Amelia  Janette  placed  on  the  child's  bracelets.     I  tried  to  evade  a 

Eromise  ;  but  she  insisted  on  it,  saying  that  if  I  promised  I  should 
e  sure  to  do  it.  At  length  I  promised,  and,  immediately  on  going 
out  after  dinner,  went  to  the  jeweler,  Mr.  McGrew's,  and  gave  him 
the  proper  directions.  By  some  accident,  however,  the  jeweler  did 
not  execute  mj-  order ;  and  my  dear  Kitty,  seeing  the  bracelets  re- 

'  SoTember  16. 
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turDed  unmarked,  never  knew  that  I  had  complied  with  her  request. 
I  did  not  see  my  Kitty  again  till  I  came  home  to  tea,  having 
been  engaged  all  the  ailernoon,  arguing  a  cause  at  court." 

Under  date  November  21,  I  find: 

"  On  going  to  the  bank  this  morning,  the  cashier  inquired  of  me 
if  I  had  concluded  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  I  replied  that  I  had,  if  it 
was  desired.  He  said  that  it  was  urgently  desired.  I  then  went 
immediately  home,  and  found  the  doctor  in  my  wife's  room.  I  asked 
him  if  it  was  safe  and  prudent  for  me  to  go.  He  said  that  it  was. 
I  asked  him  if  there  was  no  danger  that  something  might  go  wrong 
in  my  absence.  Ho  said  he  could  not  say  there  was  no  danger ;  but 
there  was  no  probability  of  any  thing  amiss.  I  then  turned  to  Kitty. 
She  did  not  seem  as  bright  as  yesterday.  She  had  taken  morphine 
the  previous  evening.  1  had  a  vague  idea  that  she  did  not  wish  me 
to  go.  I  expressed  it.  *  Yes,*  said  she,  *  I  do  want  you  to  go.* 
*  Kitty  do  n't  want  me  to  go,'  said  I  to  her  mother.  *  Yes,  she  does,* 
was  the  reply.  I  then  concluded  to  go,  but  reluctantly.  Kitty 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  preparations  for  my  departure. 
She  told  me  to  clothe  myself  warm — to  take  my  overshoes — not  to 
ride  over  the  inclined  plane,  etc.  It  was  near  four  in  the  aflernoon 
when  I  kissed  her,  and  bade  her  farewell.  Little  did  I  dream  that 
it  was  for  the  last  time  !  " 

Saturday,  November  22d,  yields  this  entry : 

"  Came  on  the  *  Philadelphia'  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  P.  is  a  boat  of  the  middling  class,  with  an  upper  cabin. 
A  large  number  of  passengers  (about  forty)  were  already  on  board, 
and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a  berth.  I  secured  one,  how- 
over,  but  it  was  near  the  wheel.  The  passengers  were  nearly  all 
strangers  to  me,  but  I  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Lytle  to  Mr.  Greene, 
of  Eichmond,  and  Mr.  Bainbridgo,  of  Louisville.  We  left  the  land- 
ing at  Cincinnati  about  six  o'clock.  It  was  twilight,  then,  and  twi- 
light soon  deepened  into  darkness,  relieved  by  a  faint  starlight.  The 
weather  was  cold  and  cheerless,  and  I  was  fain  to  remain  in  the  cabin 
and  while  away  the  time  by  reading,  and  by  a  game  of  chequers 
with  Mr.  B.,  of  Portsmouth.  My  antagonist  was  easily  vanquished 
at  the  first  evng,  (?)  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  renew  the  contest. 

"  Mr.  B.  had  been  visiting  Cincinnati,  and  had  been  introduced 
into  the  family  of  Mr.  Moore.  He  was  pleased  with  the  young 
ladies.  I  rallied  him  on  his  state  of  unblest  singleness.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  did  not  find  much  pleasure  in  it,  and  expressed  a  firm 
determination  to  wed  before  spring.      He  said  that  he  had  lately 

journeyed  from  Cincinnati  to  Portsmouth  with  Mrs.  A ,  of  whom 

he  spoke  in  such   terms  that  I  was   induced  to  tell  him  that  I  had 

heard  authentically  that  the  fair  lady  was  engaged  to  Mr.  M ,  of 

Cincinnati.  He  received  the  intelligence  with  absolute  consternation, 
and  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  report  was  correct.  He  left  the 
boat  at  Portsmouth. 

"  About  nine,  I  sought  my  berth,  and,  except  that  the  jar  of  the 
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vbeelis  and  noise  of  stoppiog,  etc.,  ft-equently  disturbed  me,  passed 
a  comfortable  night." 

The  next  entry  reads  as  follows: 

"Sanday,  l^ovember  23.  I  roBe  early  this  morning,  and,  to  my 
sui-priBe,  found  the  guards  of  the  boat  and  tho  banks  of  the  river 
covered  with  enow.  The  atmosphere  was  still  thargod  with  mingled 
rain   and  snow.     I  was  obliged,  with  the  rest  of  tfio  paMengcre,  to 

ferform  my  ablutions  in  the  open  air,  and  to  use  the  common  towel, 
evaded  the  disagreeablenesa  of  the  latter  necessity,  however,  by 
seicing  my  opportunity,  when  the  first  towel,  being  completely 
blackened,  was  removed  and  another  substituted  in  its  place.  Early 
in  the  morning  I  took  my  Bible  and  a  conpte  of  volumes  of  Dicks 
workM  from  ray  trunk.  At  first,  fear  of  ridicule  had  nearly  induced 
mo  not  to  take  out  my  Bible.  I  did  not,  however,  yield  to  thie  un- 
worthy feeling,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  had  the  pleasure,  not 
only  of  using  my  Bible  myself,  but  of  seeing  it  much  used  by 
others." 

A  clean-minded  man  is  apt  to  be  a  clean-bodied  man.  I  look 
upon  the  revelations  of  this  little  entry  as  quite  precious.  I  should 
say,  however,  that  the  entry  itself  was  made  before  the  entries  re- 
hearsing the  story  of  the  wife's  illness  and  the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  next  of  the  last-mentioned  entries  reads  as  follows : 

"Snnday,  November  22.     There  was  a  violent  snow  storm  to-day. 

Mr.  Garniss  wrote  to  me  that  Kitty  was  better,  and  that  the  babe 
was  well.     She  continued  to  drink  the  porter." 

Tbursduy,  November  24,  has  tlii.s  record: 

'■  The  nurse  says  Kitty  continued  to  improve.  Sbc  was  not,  how- 
ever, very  lively;  nor  did  she,  at  any  timo  during  her  illness,  man- 
ifest much  disposition  to  have  her  babe  with  her,  though  she  ex- 
pressed the  liveliest  concern  about  every  thing  relating  to  its  wcl- 
litre.     .She  continued  to  drink  the  porier." 

Then  the  record  goes  on  in  this  fashion : 

'■  Wednesday,  November  25.  Kitty  still  continued  to  mend  slowly. 
She  continued  to  take  the  porter. 

"Thursday,  November  26.  To-duy  Kitty  complained  of  a  pain  in 
ber  ear  and  of  deafness,  or,  rather,  of  .i  slight  difficulty  in  bearing. 
The  doctor  syringed  her  ear.  Mr.  Garniss  wrote  me  that  her  health 
continued  to  improve,  but  that  her  spirits  were  rather  low.  She 
continued  to  take  porter. 

"Friday,  November  27.     Kitty  conimenecd  taking  quinine  pills 
to-day,  and  kept  on  drinking  porter.     She  began  also  to  eat  the  soil 
parts  of  oysters  as  well  as  to  take  oyster  fou|).     She  took  very  little, 
however,  of  any  thing,  for  her  appetite  was  poor. 
18 
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'<  Saturday,  November  28.  The  same  course  of  medical  treatment 
and  diet  continued  to-dajr.  In  the  evening,  she  sat  up  for  some 
time.'* 

The  next  entry  is,  in  part,  unfit,  according  to  received  aesthetic 
views,  for  presentation  to  readers ;  but  every  word  is  instinct  with 
the  proper  feeling  on  the  part  of  him  from  whose  heavily  afflicted 
pen  it  emanated.  Real  delicacy  would  receive  each  syllable  of  it ; 
the  canons  of  true  art  in  biographic  writing  would  completely  sanc- 
tion full  presentation  of  its  contents.  But  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  full  respect  to  those  true  laws  of  biographic  writing.  Here  is  all 
I  dare  to  ofifer: 

"  Sunday,  November  29.  This  morning  Mrs.  Garniss  came  into 
the  room,  and  wished  Kitty  to  get  up,  but  she  did  not  feel  very 
well,  and  was  disinclined  to  rise.  Her  nurse  told  her  if  she  did  not 
feel  as  if  she  wanted  to  got  up  to  lie  still — there  was  no  need  of  her 
getting  up.  About  noon  she  expressed  a  wish  to  rise,  and  the  nurse 
assisted  her  out  of  bed  into  her  chair.  She  loaned  back  in  the  chair 
as  usual,  and  so  remained  till  after  dinner.  At  dinner,  two  or  three 
oysters  and  a  small  piece  of  boiled  turkey  was*  sent  up  to  her.  She 
ate  the  soft  parts  of  the  oysters,  and,  as  the  nurse  says,  a  part  of 
the  turkey.     Two  little  bits  of  turkey  remained,  which  the  nurse 

urged  her  to  eat,  and  she  did  take  them A  little  while 

ailer  this,  she  was  put  back  into  bed,  and  the  nurse  observes  that 
she  then  noticed  that  she  seemed  more  helpless  than  she  had  before 
— that  she  did  not  help  herself  so  well.  But  all  this  seems  to  have 
passed  without  farther  attention.  Toward  evening  Mrs.  McCandleBS 
and  Mrs.  Emerson  came  in.  She  said  she  felt  cold — a  kind  of  crawl- 
ing sensation,  and  asked  that  the  bed  clothes  might  be  put  close 
around  her  neck.  This  was  done  and  she  seemed  comfortable  and 
conversed  with  them.  In  the  evening  she  was  up  again  and  was 
sitting  up,  reclining  back  in  the  chair." 

The  remainder  of  the  record  goes  on  in  part  as  follows: 

**  Monday,  November  30.  .  .  .  It  was  now  morning,  and  Elixa, 
one  of  the  servants,  came  into  the  room.  She  told  her  to  call  her 
mother.  When  her  mother  came  she  told  her  to  send  her  father 
for  the  doctor,  for  she  was  very  sick.  Her  mother  did  bo  immedi- 
ately and  then  asked  her  why  she  had  not  sent  for  her.  She  ans- 
wered, *She  would  n't  let  me.'  The  doctor  soon  came.  •  .  About 
eleven  o'clock  the  doctor  came  in  again.  The  nurse  said  that  Kitty 
was  doing  very  well,  and,  as  she  had  not  slept  any  during  the  night, 
the  doctor  did  not  disturb  her.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon 
Mrs.  Garniss,  who  had  been  very  much  alarmed  by  Kitty's  nnnsiial 
manner  of  breathing,  sent  for  Mrs.  Colby,  notwithstanding  the  assor- 


^  So  in  the  original. 
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ances  of  the  narse  that  all  was  well.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Colby  came 
she  said  that  Kitty  was  very  sick,  and  went  home  and  sent  the 
doctor  over.  When  he  came  he  also  pronounced  her  to  be  very  ill, 
and  requested  a  consultation.  Her  father  proposed  to  send  for  Dr. 
Drake,  who  was  accordingly  summoned  immediately.  Before  he  had 
arrived,  Dr.  Colby  had  made  preparations  for  bleeding  her,  thinking 
immediate  bloodletting  necessary,  and  that  a  high  state  of  peritoneal 
inflammation  existed.  Dr.  DraKe  concurred,  and  they  proceeded  to 
bleed.  When  six  or  eight  ounces  of  blood  had  been  abstracted,  Dr. 
Colby,  thinking  that  she  had  been  bled  as  much  as  her  constitution 
would  bear,  and  becoming  satisfied  also,  from  the  effects  of  the  bleed- 
ing, that  the  high  state  of  inflammation  supposed  did  not  exist,  ar- 
rested the  flow  of  blood.  Dr.  Drake  was  much  dissatisfied,  and  in- 
sisted on  a  more  copious  bleeding.  The  bandage  was  accordingly 
removed,  and  more  blood  was  taken.  It  was  then  replaced.  Dr. 
Drake  still  remained  dissatisfied,  urging  that  it  was  necessary  to 
bleed  to  fainting.  He  represented  the  difference  of  opinion  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Garniss,  and  spoke  of  leaving  the  house.  Kr.  Garniss  en- 
treated him  not  to  do  so.  He  then  suggested  that  another  physician 
should  be  sent  for,  and  suggested  Dr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Garniss  ob- 
jected to  him.  He  then  proposed  Dr.  Richards.  This  was  acceded 
to,  and  Dr.  Drake  went  for  Dr.  Eichards  himself.  When  they  came, 
both  soon  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  bleeding,  and  she  was  again 
bled,  contrary  to  Dr.  Colby's  opinion  and  wish.  Forty  grains  of 
calomel  were  then  administered.  Thirty  ounces  of  blood  had  been 
taken.  Still  Drs.  Drake  and  Eichards  were  not  satisfied;  they 
thought  further  bleeding  necessary,  but  postponed  it  till  morning. 
While  this  bleeding  was  going  on,  Di*8.  Drake  and  Colby  each 
counted  Kitty's  pulse — the  latter  repeatedly.  Dr.  Drake  affirmed 
that  the  pulse  was  diminished  in  frequency  from  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  Dr.  Colby  was  equally 
eoniident  thut  it  was  accelerated  from  one  hundred  and  forty-five  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy.  Drs.  Drake  and  Colby  remained  in  the 
house  all  night,  and  Dr.  Colby,  fearing  the  result  of  the  bleeding,  and, 
still  more,  the  consequence  of  a  repetition  of  it,  exerted  himself  to 
prevent  any  opinion  of  its  necessity.  Warm  fomentations  and  warm 
drinks  were  copiously  used.  Kitty  was  thrown  into  a  profuse  per- 
spiration, which  continued  through  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  all 
her  symptoms  were  better.     .     .     . 

*' Tuesday,  December  1.  Such  wnn  her  condition  on  the  morning 
of  this  unhappy  day.  There  was  a  fair  prospect  of  recovery.  All 
the  symptoms  boded  well.  But  Drs.  Drake  and  Kichards  were  ol' 
opinion  that  she  had  not  been  bled  sufficiently,  and  that  the  disease 
\vas  not  subdued.  They,  accordingly  recommended  further  bleed- 
ing. Dr.  Colby  opposed  it,  saying  that  all  her  sym])toms  were  im- 
proved, and  the}"  ought  to  watch  the  result.  The  other  physicians 
insisted,  however.  Dr.  Colby  then  urgently  recommended  that  Dr. 
Eberle^  should  be  sent  for.  Mr.  Garniss  went  for  him,  and  returned 
with  him.     On  the  way,  he  told  him  that  Kitty  was  suffering  from 


^  One  of  the  most  eminent  obstetricians  in  tlie  city. 
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a  violent  inflammation.  Dr.  Eberle  remarked  that  such  inflamma- 
tion rarely,  if  ever,  occurred  so  late  after  conflnomont.  When  he 
arrived,  Drs.  Drake  and  Eichards  stated  their  view  to  him,  and  Dr. 
Colby  stated  his.  He  concurred  with  the  majority,  and  further 
bleeding  was,  consequently,  resolved  upon.  It  was  anticipated  that 
the  efl\3Ct  would  be  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  augment 
its  volume.  Kitty  was  told  that  the  doctors  thought  of  bleeding  her 
again,  and  was  asked  if  she  was  willing.  She  said  ^  Yes,  any  thing.' 
She  was  then  raised  up  in  the  bed,  and  twenty  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  her.  The  efl^ect  upon  the  pulse  was  the  exact  con- 
trary of  what  was  anticipated.  It  oecame  more  frequent  and  more 
feeble.  But,  in  other  respects,  she  seemed  somewhat  easier.  The 
j)hysicians  seemed  to  entertain  some  hope  of  her  recovery,  and 
agreed  upon  a  course  of  treatment  to  be  adopted. 

"Her  father  came  into  the  room,  exclaiming,  'Thank  God!  my 
child !  the  doctors  say  there  is  hope.'  She  said  nothing.  All  hope 
soon  vanished.  Her  difliculty  of  respiration  returned.  It  was  not 
painful,  but  tiresome  and  wearying.  It  was  plain  that  she  was 
dying. 

"  Her  father  came  to  her  bedside  and  said  : 

"*My  daughter,  do  you  know  your  father?' 

"  *  Oh  !  yes,'  she  said,  '  I  know  my  father.* 

"  *  My  daughter,  do  you  know  that  you  are  dying?' 

"To  this,  her  father  says,  she  answered  *yes.'  Mrs.  Cope,  who 
was  also  at  the  bedside,  thinks  she  answered  '  no.' 

"  *  My  daughter,  have  you  thought  of  God  ? ' 

"  *  Oh  I  yes,'  she  answered,  *  long  and  seriously.* 

"*Are  you  willing  to  die,  my  daughter?' 

"She  faintly  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  seemed  to  sink,  to 
sink,^  to  sleep.  Dr.  Drake  felt  her  pulse,  and  said  that  she  was 
dead. 

"  *  My  daughter  I '  exclaimed  her  father.  She  partly  opened  ber 
eyes,  and  then  closed  them  again,  forever.  Those  who  were  near 
her  during  those  two  last  awful  days,  say  that  her  whole  demeanor 
was  inexpressibly  sweet  and  gentle.  Her  faculties  were  unclouded. 
Her  complexion  was  clear.  Her  eyes  were  larger  and  more  lustrous 
than  usual,  and  her  whole  countenance  was  illumined  by  an  almost 
celestial  radiance.  She  passed  away  almost  insensibly — ^without  a 
struggle — without  even  a  sigh. 

"I  was  far  away.  At  the  moment  of  her  death,  I  was  in  Phila- 
delphia, thinking  of  her,  I  believe,  but  little  dreaming  of  her  situa- 
tion. The  next  morning  I  left  Philadelphia  on  my  return  home; 
arrived  in  Baltimore  the  same  day.  Visited  several  of  my  friends 
in  the  evening,  and,  early,  on  the  following  morning,  Weonesday, 
continued  my  journey  homeward.  My  whole  soul  was  occupied  by 
the  idea  of  reaching  home,  and  receiving  the  welcome  embrace  of 
my  dear  wife.  From  Baltimore  we  traveled  day  and  night,  and 
reached  Wheeling  about  midnight  between  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

"Sunday  morning,  the  'Leonidas'  came  down  from  Pittsburg, and 


'So  in  the  oiiginal. 
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I,  fearing  the  river  would  be  frozen  over,  resolved  to  proeed  in  her 
without  delay.  Before  leaving  the  hotel,  however,  I  Bent  a  servant 
to  the  post-office,  who  brought  mo  three  lettera — one  from  her  father, 
dated  Thursday,  the  26th  Ifovember,  stating  that  Kitty's  health  was 
iaiprovine,  but  that  her  spirits  were  low ;  another  from  Mr.  SlcCnnd- 
luss,  dated  Monday,  11  o'clock,  P.  M.,  stating  the  sudden  and  alarm- 
ing accession  of  disease ;  and  another,  dated  the  next  day,  announc- 
ing the  fatal  termination. 

"My  cnpof  anticipated  enjoyment  was  thus  dashed  suddenly  from 
ray  lips,  and  I  was  made  to  dt-iiik  the  dregs  of  sorrow. 

"  I  went  immediately  on  board  the  sttamDoat.  On  Tuesday  nij^ht, 
about  twelve  o'clock,  we  arrivnl  ;it  Cincinnati.  I  hurried  up  to  the 
house,  hoping,  even  against  hope.  The  blai'k  crape  at  the  door  an- 
nounced that  death  was  within.  I  felt  afraid  to  disturb  her  parents, 
and  determined  to  return  to  the  boat.  I  walked  several  8q[nari'8 
through  the  silent  streets.  I  rPtumed,  passed  the  house,  and  wont 
to  Dr.  Colby's.  I  roused  them,  and  went  in,  and  made  Rome  in- 
quiries about  Kitty  and  about  thu  family.  I  then  went  over  to  the 
house.  After  some  time,  Mr.  tiui-niss  was  awakened,  and  opened 
the  door. 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  my  meeting  with  him,  or  with  the 
broken-hearted  mother.  I  went  up  staire.  There,  in  our  nuptial 
chamber,  in  her  coffin,  lay  my  sweet  wife.  'Lovely  in  death  the 
beauteous  ruin  lay.'  She  was  but  little  changed  in  features — hut, 
oh  1  the  look  of  life  was  gone.  The  sweet  smile,  the  glance  of  affec- 
tion, the  expression,  the  mind,  was  gone.  Nothing  was  left  but 
clay. 

"I  kneeled  before  her,  and  implored  God  to  restore  her  to  me. 
My  prayer  was  not  heard.  I  kissed  her  cold  lips.  They  returned 
no  pressure  as  tliey  were  wont.  I  pressed  licr  cold,  but  still  noble, 
forehead.     .She  was  ilf.td. 

"FrfjiTi  this  tiiiii;  till  Thursday  I  was  almost  continually  by  her 
dead  body.  It  wa.>;  a  iiumrnful  satisfaction  even  thus  to  have  her 
near  inc  ;  but  it  was  so-m  t«)  end.  On  Thursday  we  committad  Iht 
IkkIj-  to  thf!  tomb,  tfince  thnn  I  have  visifwl  tivr  grave  every  'lay 
except  twictr,  when  circumstances  which  I  could  not  control,  pre- 
vented. She  lies,  for  the  prt-.'^ent,  in  the  faniiiy  vault  of  Geo.  W. 
Jones,  Esq.,  but  wc  shall  bnild  one  for  her  (and  for  ourselves  wlu'n 
we  may  be  summoned  tfj  join  her)  in  the  .spring." 

Lessing  paints  a  work  of  ancient  art,  figuring  a  winged  youth, 
who  stands,  in  deeply  ix'iisive  attitude,  the  left  foot  tlirown  across 
the  right,  beside  a  corpse,  with  his  right  liand  and  liis  head  resting 
mHin  a  rever.sed  torch,  wliich  i.s  supi>orted  upon  the  breast  of  Ihc 
dead,  and  in  his  left  hand,  which  reaches  round  the  torch,  holds  a 
wreath  with  a  htitferfly.  Thi.s  figure,  says  Bellcri,'  must  be  Love, 
who  extinguishes  the  torcli^that  is,  the  Affections — upon  the  breast 
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of  the  dead  man.  "And  I,"  says  Lessing,  "I  say,  this  figure  is 
Death ! " ' 

But  it  is  hard  to  figure  Death  as  Love.  And  we  shall  find  that 
ail  the  piety  of  our  hero — all  his  deep  and  dark  religiousness,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself— did  not  enable  him  to  stifle  sorrow.  He 
inordinately  grieved  under  the  terrible  affliction  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding narrative.  Indeed,  we  shall  find  something  very  morbid  for 
a  time  in  his  mourning — so  morbid  that,  if  I  could  escape  the  duty 
now  to  be  performed,  I  would  be  more  relieved  than  I  can  intimate. 

This  is  not  a  poem — it  is  not  a  play.  It  is  a  Life,  The  views  of 
Schlegel'  and  others,  touching  the  artistic  handling  of  harsh  effects 
in  tragedy  can  not  govern  a  biography.  I  must  show  the  life  re- 
lated as  it  was;  the  character  portrayed  must  be  represented  truly. 
Not,  indeed,  severely — not  at  all. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  let  me  call  attention  to  one  of  the  vain 
efforts  made  to  console  this  heavy  mourner. 

The  following  letter  was  mailed  at  the  place  named  in  the  date- 
line, on  the  day  of  the  date : 

"  Philadelphia,  December  12,  1835. 

"My  Dear,  Dear  Friend  : — I  have  this  moment  taken  a  letten 
from  my  brother  George,  who  announces  with  great  feeling  and 
affection  for  you,  the  heavv  hand  of  God  that  has  been  laid  upon 
you.  With  my  whole  soul,  my  dear  friend,  do  I  sympathize  with 
you  at  this  most  afflicting  dispensation.  Blessed  be  Grod  that  you 
liave  made  your  peace  with  him — and  can  go  to  his  throne  of  grace, 
iind  there  pour  out  all  the  deep  feelings  of  your  soul.  Blessed  be 
God  that  you  feel  that  his  declarations  are  true  and  faithful — that 
troubles  do  not  spring  from  the  dust  nor  afflictions  from  the  ground — 
but  that  they  are  sent  from  him  for  all-wise  purposes — to  wean  our 
hearts  more  and  more  from  the  vain  things  of  this  world — and  to 
make  us  build  for  heaven.  What  is  wealth — what  is  Tame — what, 
are  all  the  honors  of  this  world  ?  The  grave,  with  superhuman  elo- 
(juence,  answers — nothing,  nothing. 

"  But,  my  dear,  dear  friend,  I  can  offer  you  no  consolation.  But, 
blessed  be  God,  that  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father — even 
Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous — Him  who  was  touched  with  the  feelings 
of  our  infirmities.  My  most  fervent  prayer  to  God  is,  that  he  would 
sustain  you  at  this  most  trying  hour ;  that  he  may  give  the  conso- 
lations of  His  holy  word,  which  are  neither  few  nor  small. 

"  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  reflect  upon  yourself,  for  leaving  your 
dear  wife.  You  would  not  have  done  it,  unless  to  all  human  appear- 
ances there  was  perfect  safety  in  doing  so.   You  came  at  the  call  of 


^  Wie  die  Alien  den  Tod  gebildet.     Lessing's  gasamelte  Werke,  Erster  Band,  401. 
^  1  n  his   VorUsungen  ueber  dramatithe  Kunst  und  Literatur. 
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duty.  But  God  seeth  not  as  man  seeth.  And  oh  I  what  a  voice  issues 
even  from  the  very  grave  of  a  dearest  friend.  Our  light  afflictions, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment,  will  work  out  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

"My  dear  Alison  joins  with  me  in  the  deepest  sympathy.  Your 
loss  is  our  only  theme.  But  *  be  still,  and  know  that  it  is  God.* 
The  struggles  of  this  delusive  world  will  soon  be  over  with  us  all ; 
then,  if  we  have  made  our  peace  with  God,  we  shall  join  our  dear 
Christian  friends,  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  be  forever  together, 
where  friends  no  more  go  out,  and  foes  no  more  come  in. 

"With  feelings  of  deepest  sympathy  I  am,  dear  friend,  yours  in 
the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  tne  bonds  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace. 

"CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND.'' 

The  next  entry  in  the  register  so  oflen  cited  reads  as  follows : 

"December  25,  [1835.]  I  rose  at  my  usual  hour  this  morning. 
One  thought  filled  my  mind,  one  emotion  occupied  my  whole  soul: 
my  great,  my  irreparable  loss ;  my  wife,  my  dear  wife,  gone,  never 
to  return.  Oh  I  how  I  accused  myself  of  folly  and  weakness  in 
leaving  her  when  yet  sick ;  how  I  mourned  that  the  prospect  of  a 
little  addition  to  my  reputation,  a  little  pecuniary  compensation, 
should  have  tempted  me  away  from  her  at  a  time  of  such  interest. 
Yet  every  one  told  me  that  there  was  no  danger,  the  doctor  and  the 
nurse.  She  and  her  father  and  mother  seemed  desirous  that  I  should 
go;  I  went,  alas!  I  took  my  last  leave  of  my  precious  wife,  I  im- 
printed my  last  kiss  on  her  conscious  lips;  she  was  dead  ere  I  re- 
turned. 

"After  dressing  and  offering  my  morning  devotions,  I  went  down 
stairs  to  breakfast.  Before  breakfast,  I  prayed  with  ray  father  and 
mother-in-law.  We  three  breakfasted.  After  breakfast,  I  read 
awhile,  then  went  to  my  office,  where  I  saw  Mr.  Wiggins,  and 
held  some  conversation  with  liim  on  business — about  Iley's  bill  to 
foreclose  mortgage  on  the  leasehold  interest  of  Dawson,  in  premises 
belonging  to  G.  &  W.,  on  Water  Street,  about  debts  due  from  Wil- 
liams' estate,  and  al)out  payment  for  stock  lately  ]nirchased  b}"  liim 
for  G.  and  myself,  in  New  York.  After  Mr.  W.  left  the  office,  1 
went  home,  and  from  thence  to  church. 

"While  in  the  house  of  God,  I  endeavored  to  fix  my  thoughts  on 
the  solemn  service,  and  prayed  for  strength  so  to  do  ;  but  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  same  phice,  joining  in  the  same  service,  and  listening  to  the 
same  hymns  as  a  year  ago,  when  my  dear  wife  was  with  me.  I  saw 
the  wife  of  the  clergyman,  who  was  not  a  ])rofessor  of  religion,  go 
forward  to  receive  the  sacraments,  and  I  thought  howl  had  antici 
pated  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  dear  wife  do  the  same.  How  myste- 
rious are  his  ways  who  ordereth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will  !  My  wife  was  cut  off  without  the  opportunity  of  publicly 
testifying  her  faith  in  Christ,  though  not,  I  trust,  without  such  faith. 

"  I  kneeled  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  renewed  my  vows  of  love  and 
obedience.     Oh  !  for  grace  to  enable  me  to  keep  them. 

"After  the  communion,  I  returned  home  to  weep  and  mourn.  I 
went  to  my  chamber,  whither,  a  year  ago,  I  had  returned  with  the 
partner  of  my  bosom,  and  could  not  restrain  my  feelings. 
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"After  awhile,  I  went  down  to  diDoer.  I  then  came  up  again, 
and  again  surrendered  myself  to  grief.  At  length,  I  calmed  my- 
self and  walked  out.  I  went  to  the  vault  which  contains  the  mortal 
part  of  my  dear  departed  one.  I  prayed  for  grace  to  sustain  me 
under  my  bereavement.  I  came  home.  I  had  hardly  exchanged  my 
boots  for  my  slippers  when  Mr.  Read,  the  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
came  in.  He  informed  mo  that  Maguire,  a  man  who  was  shot  on  the 
21  st  by  a  man  named  Geduey,  who,  having  been  committed  for  the 
crime  of  shooting  with  intent  to  kill,  was  let  to  bail  in  $1,000 — ^that 
Maguire  was  dying,  and  suggested  a  new  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  G.  I  advised  against  this  course  until  the  event  in  regard 
to  Maguire  should  be  ascertained,  and  proposed  to  go  and  see.  Ho 
assented,  and  we  went  together.  We  found  that  Maguire  was  dead, 
and  immediately  sent  for  a  magistrate.  Two,  Wing  and  Wiseman, 
refused  to  issue  a  new  warrant.  Harrison,  however,  issued  it,  and 
committed  him  to  prison.  I  conceived  a  higher  estimate  of  Bead's 
character  this  evening  than  I  had  previously  held.  He  talked  to  me 
of  the  loss  of  his  two  children  last  summer,  and  of  the  dangerous 
illness  of  his  wife,  and  seemed  to  entertain  very  correct  and  even 
religious  views.  After  leaving  the  magistrate's  office,  I  came  home, 
and  after  prayer  with  the  family  came  to  my  lonely  room.  I  have 
now  no  wife  to  whom  I  can  narrate  any  incident  that  concerns  or 
interests  me." 

Then  we  have  this  record : 

"December  26.  I  rose  this  morning  at  my  usual  hour  with  the 
one  engrossing  thought  in  possession  of  my  soul — my  loneliness,  my 
utter  desolation.  After  reading  the  Bible,  the  3d  chapter  first  epistle 
of  John,  and  praying  in  my  room,  I  went  down  stairs  and  read  the 
Bible,  and  prayed  with  the  family.  I  then  breakfasted,  and  went  to 
my  office.  I  spent  the  morning  in  preparing  an  answer  in  Chancery 
for  Messrs.  G.  &  W.,  and  in  fruitless  attempts  to  prepare  an  argu- 
ment for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  G.  handed 
me  Mr.  Wiggins'  receipts  for  810,050.  I  came  home  to  dinner,  re- 
turned to  my  office;  accomplished  nothing;  visited  the  resting-place 
of  my  dear  wife;  every  thing  was  still,  except  the  clamors  of  two 
or  three  dogs.  Came  home,  took  tea,  had  a  very  long  conversation 
with  my  mother-in-law  about  Kitty.  Mrs.  G.  thinks  that  Dr.  C.  did 
not  act  with  sufficient  efficacy;  that  he  was  not  explicit  enough  with 
the  famil}'-;  that  he  was  negligent  of  her  the  morning  before  she  died. 
I  think  her  death  was  occasioned  by  excessive  bleeding — a  measure 
which  was  advised  by  Dr.  Drake,  and  adopted  against  Dr.  Colby's 
wishes.  Went  to  my  office,  did  nothing;  returned  home.  Alarm  of 
fire;  went  to  the  spot,  Ninth  Street,  between  Sycamore  and  Main; 
some  frame  buildings  on  fire;  two  brick  buildings  and  some  frames 
in  danger.  Kcturned  home,  joined  in  family  worship;  came  to  my 
room  and  wrote  these  lines ;  heard  David  read ;  he  makes  slow 
progress. 

"December  27.  I  rose  this  morning  with  a  heavy  heart.^  1  bad 
been  dreaming  of  accompanying  my  dear  wife  to  church',  and  I 
awoke  to  the  mournful  conviction  that  never  more  should  we  walk 
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to  the  house  of  God  in  company,  or  take  sweet  counsel  together. 
The  day  was  very  fine,  and  it  pained  my  heart  to  think  that  never 
more  would  my  dear  wife  he  gladdened  hy  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 
At  length  I  endeavored  to  seek  God  in  prayer.  I  read  the  last  chap- 
ter in  the  first  epistle  of  John,  in  which  he  sets  forth  so  strongly  the 
preeminent  necessity  and  excellence  of  Christian  love,  and  went 
down  stairs,  where  I  was  soon  joined  by  my  mother-in-law  and  father- 
in-law,  and  we  united  in  family  prayer.  Oh  !  that  God  would  give 
me  a  deeper  sense  of  my  own  sinfulness  and  destitution,  that  I  might 
pray  with  more  earnestness  and  humility ;  greater  love  for  others,  that 
I  might  pray  for  them  more  heartily.  After  breakfast  I  took  my 
little  daughter  in  my  arms,  and  held  her  for  some  time.  Dear  remem- 
brancer of  thy  departed  mother  I  may  I  supply  to  thee  a  mother's 
care  and  watchfulness.  And  may  God  be  to  thee  better  than  father 
and  mother.  The  natural  pilot  of  thy  life's  bark  God  hath  taken 
from  thee  at  the  very  commencement  of  thy  voyage.  May  he  him- 
self be  the  pilot  and  the  Savior.  I  spent  the  morning  until  church 
time  chiefly  in  thinking  of  my  loss,  and  mourning  that  it  was  irre- 
parable. What  grieves  me  most  is,  that  I  was  not,  while  my  dear 
wife  lived,  so  faithful  with  her  on  the  subject  of  religion  as  I  should 
have  been ;  and  I  have  now  no  certain  assurance  that  she  died  in  the 
faith.  I  am  not,  blessed  be  God,  without  strong  hope ;  but  I  have 
not  that  clear  evidence  of  her  salvation,  which  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  result  from  more  faithful  and  diligent  efforts  on  my 
part  for  her  conversion.  Oh  I  if  I  had  not  contented  myself  with  a 
few  conversations  on  the  subject  of  religion,  with  a  few  recommen- 
dations of  religious  books,  with  faint  prayers ;  if  I  had  incessantly 
followed  her  with  kind  and  earnest  persuasion ;  if  I  had  ceaselessly 
besought  God's  blessing  on  my  efforts;  if  I  had  ever  exhibited  be- 
fore [her]  an  example  of  the  Christian  life,  she  might  have  been, 
before  her  death,  enrolled  among  the  professed  followers  of  the  Lamb. 
But  I  procrastinated,  and  now  slie  is  gone. 

''I  attended  church  in  the  morning  at  8t.  Paul's.  Mr.  Howell  con- 
ducted the  service  and  preached.  My  thoughts  wandered  much; 
and  once  during  the  sermon*I  fell  asleep.  May  God  pardon  these  sins. 
When  1  retoi'Ticd  home,  I  went  to  my  home  [room],  and  read  various 
passages,  chioHy  such  as  were  calculated  to  bring  my  dear  wife  to  re- 
membrance. In  the  afternoon,  I  went  over  to  my  sister's,  to  see  my 
cousin,  James  Dennison,  who  is  sick  ;  Ibund  him  convalescent.  I 
then  went  to  the  grave-yard,  where  my  Kitty's  remains  were  de- 
posited. Oh  !  how  1  wished  that  I  could  once  more  see  even  her  life- 
less corpse.  There  are  a  multitude  of  graves  in  the  two  contiguous 
yards ;  most  of  those  who  lie  there  are  younger  than  I  am,  few  much 
older;  may^  I  feel  the  warning.  My  afflicted  father-in-law  Joined  me 
at  the  grave  of  my  dear  wife,  who  is  laid,  for  the  present,  in  the  family 
vault  of  George  W.  Jones.  We  returned  home  together.  In  the 
evening  we  all  went  to  church.  Mr.  lirooke  ])reached  a  sermon  on 
the  folly  of  the  common  maxim,  that  it  is  no  matter  wdiat  a  man 
thinks,  provided  he  be  sincere.  My  thoughts  wandered  less  than  in 
the  morning.  After  church  I  attempted  to  learn  David  the  Jjord's 
]>rayer,  but  made  little  progress;  1  shall  persevere,  however.  I 
then  wrote  the  foregoing  journal  of  the  day. 
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''  December  28.  Before  going  to  bed  last  night,  I  told  David  that 
I  would  allow  him  a  cent  everjr  morning  if  he  would  make  my 
fires  by  daylight,  to  be  laid  out  m  books  for  him ;  and  this  morning 
I  had  a  fire  very  early.  I  rose  earlier  than  usual  in  consequence. 
I  had  been  dreaming  that  my  beloved  wife  was  dangerously  HI, 
and  I  rose,  with  my  mind  full  of  her.    After  dressing  and  private 

Frayer,  I  went  down  stairs,  and  joined  in  family  pravers.  On  I  how 
mourn  that  my  dear  wife  can  not  join  us  in  our  devotions,  but  I 
trust  she  is  joining  in  a  purer  and  more  acceptable  service  than 
can  be  rendered  on  earth,  even  in  that  ofiered  by  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  angels  and  by  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 

"After  breakfast,  I  went  down  to  my  office Mrs  Bigelow 

came  in.  We  conversed  a)x)ut  my  dear  wife,  and  she  seemed  to 
symi>athize  sincerely  with  me.  How  much  almost  any  person  may 
become  endeared  to  us  by  sympathy!  I  gave  her  some  deeds  and 
lea.ses  belonging  to  her,  and  slie  went  awajr.  Mr.  Wm.  Maguire 
came  in  to  know  if  he  ought  to  retain  additional  counsel  in  the 

Frosecution  of  Gcdney.      I   told  him  I  thought   it  unnecessary, 
advised  him  to  send  Joiner  and  Bruniniel,  two  of  his  witnesses, 
to  me,  that  I  might  ascertain  the  exact  purport  of  their  testimony. 
After  I  had  got  through  with  my  morning  visitors,  I  ap- 
plied myself  to  the  propuration  of  an  argument  in  the  case  of  Bai^k 
United  States  vs.  Lcyngworth  and  others^  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  continued  engaged  U|)on  it  until  dinner  time ; 
after  dinner  I  returned  to  my  work,  and  continued  at  it  till  I  went 
to  visit  the  grave  of  my  Kitty.     It  was  twilight — a  solemn  hour, 
in  a  solemn  place.     I  stood  at  her  silent  resting-place,  and  prayea 
for  strength  to  perform  the  will  of  God  and  to  suner  it.    As  I  came 
[awav]  I  thought — and  oh !  how  terrible  was  the  thought — of  meeting 
my  dear  wife  as  an  accusing  spirit  at  the  bar  of  God;  that  she 
might  reproach  me  for  my  unfaithfulness  to  her  in  spiritual  things 
as  the  cause  of  her  misery.     But  I  hone  for  better  tnings.  ..... 

I  spent  some  time  in  dipping  into  Dr.  l)e wee's  book  on  Midwifery. 
I  feel  extremely  sorry  that  I  did  not  study  this  subject  before  the 
sickness  of  my  wife.  It  might  have  prevented  me  from  leaving 
her.  At  nine  o'clock  I  came  home,  bringing  Dewee's  and  Good's 
Study  of  Medicine  with  me. 

"After  familv  prayer,  came  to  my  room,  and  attempted  to  teach 
David  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  heard  him  read.  The  child  certainly 
makes  some  progress.  May  the  Lord  enable  me  to  be  a  blessing  to 
him.  I  shall  spend,  by  the  permi.ssion  of  God,  the  remainder  of 
this  night,  until  I  go  to  bed,  in  reading  Dewees,  my  Bible,  and  in 
prayer. 

"  December  29.  The  sun  had  hardly  risen  when  I  left  my  bed 
this  morning,  full,  as  usual,  of  sad  and  mournful  recollections.  How 
can  I  l)ecoine  reconcile<l  to  the  loss  of  my  chief  earthly  treasure? 
After  reading  the  Scripture,  the  epistle  of  John,  and  prayer,  I 
went  down  stairs  and  joined  in  family  devotion.  After  awhile, 
the  nurse  came  down  stairs  with  my  dear  little  motherless  child. 
I  ou^ht  to  be,  and  I  hope  I  am,  thankful,  that  I  have  been  able  tc 
obtain  such  good  nursing  for  the  child,  and  that  her  health  is  good. 

"After  breakfast,  I  went  to  my  office After  dinner,  I 
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went  to  work  again,  and  continued  so  employed  until  evening, 
when  I  again  visited  the  resting-place  of  my  dear  wife.  Several 
young  wives  of  about  her  own  age  sleep  very  near  her. 

"  I  returned  home,  but,  after  tea,  again  went  to  my  oflSce,  where 
I  stayed  until  near  nine  o'clock,  when  I  came  home  oringing  with 
me  Dewees  on  Females,  and  Eberle  on  Children,  in  which  1xx)ks  I 
read  with  little  profit  until  the  approach  of  midnight  summoned 
me  to  devotion. 

"  December  30.  David  came  into  my  room  this  morning,  just 
after  daylight.  I  made  a  fire ;  but  I  did  not  rise  till  some  time 
after.  When  risen,  I  endeavored  to  offer  my  morning  prayer  and 
praise  to  God,  but  my  heart  was  heavy,  and  I  felt  that  I  did  not 
pray  aright.  Oh,  for  a  closer  walk  with  God — ^for  greater  degrees 
of  conformity  to  his  will  I  After  prayer,  I  went  down  stairs.  After 
breakfast,  I  went  to  my  office 

"  I  have  this  day  been  engaged  nearly  the  whole  time  in  prepar- 
ing the  argument  already  mentioned.  It  is  heavy  work  now  with 
me.  I  have  no  longer  a  wife  at  home  interested  in  all  that  I  do, 
and  gratified  by  all  my  success.  I  am  no  longer  stimulated  by  a 
wish  to  please  one  whom  I  love  far  better'  than  myself.  But  I  haye 
duties  to  perform,  and  I  ought  to  exert  myself  from  love  to  God  and 
my  fellow-men.  Would  that  I  could  feel  so  devoted  to  God  that  I 
might  do  every  thing  with  all  my  might  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
him 

"  Toward  evening,  I  went  to  the  grave-yard.  The  rain  and  snow 
were  falling  fast  and  the  north-west  wind  blew  chill.  It  was  a 
melancholy  evening,  but  it  harmonized  well  with  my  feelings.  I 
felt  a  sad  pleasure  in  standing  once  more  at  the  spot  where  her 
mortal  remains  were  deposited.  I  offered  up  a  silent  prayer  to  God 
for  more  conformity  to  his  will,  and  reluctantly  turned  my  steps 
homeward. 

"After  writing  the  above,  I  went  to  a  prayer-meeting  at  Mr. 
Brooke's  churcli  with  mv  fatlier  and  mother-in-law.  It  was  held  in  a 
room  in  the  basement  storv.  Not  manv  were  present.  The  exer- 
cises  were  to  me  vervsohMnn  and  interesting.  Sliort  addresses  were 
delivered  both  by  Mr.  Ilowell  and  Mr.  Brooke — by  the  former  on 
brimrinj;  all  our  sorrows  and  sins  and  laving  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  — by  the  latter  on  the  joy  of  believing  and  the  inconsist- 
ency of  Christians  in  living  so  far  away  from  God.  Deeply  and 
bitterly  did  I  regret  that  my  poor  wife  could  not  hear  the  messages 
which  I  heard,  and  join  in  the  solemn  services  ;  but  I  do  liope  she 
needs  no  message  now  to  tell  of  her  Savior,  and  that  she  constantly 
joins  in  a  better  service.  Oh  !  could  I  but  be  sure  of  this  how  gladly 
would  I  enil)race  my  lot ! 

"This   day,  Gen.    Findlav  was  borne   to  his  tomb — Gen.  James 

Findlav He  was  a  kind-liearted  and   most   amiable  man, 

and  had  many  friends.    He  has  left  a  widow  but  no  children." 

The  next  day  aifords  this  record  : 

"  Dec.  31,  [1835.]  The  last  day  of  the  old  year !  The  old  year- 
strange  name  for  a  portion  of  time  so  lately  begun — so  speedily  ter- 
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minated.  The  old  year ;  but  yesterday  as  it  seems  it  was  ushered 
in  as  the  New  Year.  How  little  did  I  then  anticipate  what  has 
come  to  pass.  This  year  found  me  a  husband  ;  it  has  left  me  wife- 
less; it  found  me  childless,  it  has  left  me  charged  with  a  solemn 
trust — the  welfare  of  the  sole  pledge  of  my  departed  wife's  affection ; 
it  found  me  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  worldly  advancement,  it  has 
left  me  with  all  such  wishes  annihilated ;  it  found  me  receding  from 
God,  it  has  left  me,  I  trust,  drawing  nigh  to  him ;  it  found  me  lay- 
ing up  treasures  on  earth,  it  leaves  me  convinced  of  the  vanity  of 
such  occupations,  and  anxious,  chiefly,  to  lay  up  treasures  in 
heaven.  In  professional  attainment  and  reputation,  it  found  me 
nearly  as  it  leaves  me.  I  have,  during  this  year,  completed  the 
edition  of  the  StnttUes  of  Ohio,  on  which  I  have  been  so  long  engaged, 
by  publishing  the  third  volumci  This  book  my  beloved  wife  used 
to  say  she  would  keep  for  her  oldest  son.  Alas  I  she  never  saw  the 
third  volume." 

The  first  day  of  the  New  Year  is  thus  recorded  : 

"  This  day,  the  first  of  the  new  year,  usually  with  me  a  day  of 
gladness,  has  been  a  day  of  gloom.  My  dear  wife,  who  shared  the 
joys  of  the  last  new  year's,  has  gone.  Every  thing  reminds  me  of 
her.  Just  so  gloriously  did  the  unclouded  sun  ascend  the  sky  last 
year,  just  so  did  he  magnificently  sink  to  rest.  Just  so  mild  was  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  just  so  serene  the  expanse  of  heaven.  Here 
she  sat  at  the  breakfast  table,  bidding  me  admire  her  New  Year's 
gift  to  her  father,  and  when  I  remarked  that  every  one  in  the  house 
had  a  gift  but  me,  she  said  nothing.  When  I  wanted  to  go  out 
and  attempted  to  draw  on  my  boots,  I  found  a  difficulty  in  the  way. 
Something  had  got  into  my  boot !  Half  fretfully  and  half  expect- 
ingly,  I  drew  it  out.  It  was  a  gold  pencil-case.  On  it  was  inscribed: 
^Peiisez  a  rrwV    It  was  my  wife's  New  Year's  gift, 

"Delightful  gift,  yet  not  half  so  delightful  as  the  kiss  which  ac- 
companied it.  How  often  has  she  adverted  since  to  this  little  cir- 
cumstance, and  said  :  *  How  bad  I  should  have  felt  had  there  in- 
deed been  nothing  for  you  1  When  you  complained,  I  could  hardly 
help  from  telling  you  to  look  in  your  boot!'  Dear,  dear  Kitty, 
life  of  my  life,  is  it  possible  that  thou  art  gone  ?  That  I  shall  no 
more  hear  that  kind  and  gentle  voice — no  more  receive  that  kind, 
affectionate  caress.  I  can,  at  times,  hardly  realize  it,  yet  I  know  it 
is  so.    ^Pensez  ci  moL^    Yes,  I  will  think  of  thee  as  long  as  I  live. 

"We  all  went  to  church  this  morning ;  but  Mr.  Haight,  the  rec- 
tor, being  indisposed,  there  was  no  service.  After  leaving  the 
church,  I  walked  up  to  the  grave-yard  where  my  Kitty  lies,  with 
her  mother.  We  talked  of  her  all  the  way,  going  and  returning 
home.  When  we  got  home,  I  told  her  what  I  thought,  respecting 
the  management  of  her  disorder  by  the  physicians, 

"  Mrs.  Anderson,  with  her  little  baby,  and  Mrs.  McCandless,  with 
her  little  children,  came  to  see  me  this  morning.  They  passed 
through  childbirth  safely,  but  my  Kitty  died. 

"  This  afternoon,  I  went  down  to  my  office  with  the  intention  of 
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finishing  my  argument  in  the  ejectment  case,  but  I  did  not  write 
a  line.  Toward  evening,  I  walked  up  to  the  vault  where  lies  the 
mortal  part  of  all  that  was  most  dear  to  me  on  earth.  Here  I  lin- 
gered for  some  time — ^until  the  twilight  was  rapidly  merging  in 
aarkness. 

"  This  evening  I  went  again  to  my  ofl&ce,  where  I  began  to  copy 
my  argument  for  the  press.  Before  I  went,  Mr.  G.,  at  table,  told  a 
story  about  Gov.  Root,  and  Elisha  Williams,  and  Thomas  J.  Oakley. 
How  discordantly  it  struck  upon  my  ears. 

"Jan.  2,  [1836.]  The  same  subject  continues  to  occupy  my 
nightly  dreams  and  daily  thoughts — my  great  and  irreparable  loss. 
Oh !  that  I  could  live  over  again  the  last  two  months,  how  different 
would  be  my  conduct  I  Let  this  make  me  inquire :  May  not  [some- 
thing! happen  within  two  months  which  would  make  me  wish 
that  the  conduct  of  to-day  had  been  different  ?  My  wife  is  indeed 
gone.  She  can  no  longer  be  the  object  of  care  and  kindness.  But 
duties  remain;  are  they  fulfilled? 

"  The  day  has  been  very  different  from  yesterday.  I  has  rained 
nearly  all  day,  and  the  clouds  have  completely  shut  out  the  sun. 
Every  thing  has  looked  gloomy. 

"  I  have  attended  to  little  business  to-day.  I  intended  to  com- 
plete my  argument,  but  I  have  hardly  touched  it.  I  have  settled 
a  few  claims  on  Thorp's  estate — little  else.  I  received  a  notifica- 
tion to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dividend  of  the 
Lafayette  Bank ;  but  forgot  the  duty  at  the  hour. 

"  I  have  repeated  my  visit  to  my  wife's  grave.  It  was  nearly 
dark,  and  it  was  raining  fast ;  but  I  like  to  go  there.  I  have  lately 
become  accustomed  to  grave-yard  walks.  Oh!  that  the  solemn 
voices  which  seem  to  issue  from  all  those  tombs  might  humble  and 
sober  every  high  thought  in  me. 

""  I  walked  over  to  Mrs.  Colby's  after  toa,  and  conversed  with  her 
a  long  time  about  my  dear  wife.  Mrs.  V.  thinks  it  |)rolnil)le  she 
would  not  have  recovered,  even  had  not  the  treatment  of  Dr.  C. 
been  departed  from.  I  think  otherwise,  and  am  agonized  by  the 
thought  that  had  I  been  at  home  she  would  have  recovered;  but  I 
was  far  from  her 

''I  have  had  some  talk  with  David  this  evening  since  prayers. 
His  conduct  has  been  quite  bad  of  late.  He  has  been  remiss  in 
getting  his  lessons — insolent  and  abusive  toward  the  other  serv- 
ants, and  extremely  dirty  in  his  personal  appearance.  I  have 
warned  him  that  unless  he  mends  his  ways  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  j)unish  him." 

In  conversation  with  the  Chief  Justice  about  David,  he  told  me 
that  the  boy  had  been,  perhaps,  too  severely  governed,  and  that  at 
length  he  went  off,  none  knew  whither.  But  it  must  be  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  severity  in  question,  if,  indeed,  there  was  a  real 
severity,  was  conscientious.  It  was  not  the  dictate  of  an  unloving 
heart,  the  act  of  an  unpitying  hand.     It  had  been  well   for  David, 
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doubtless^  had  he  stayed  with  Mr.  Chase,  as  Mr.  Chase  had  stayed 
with  his  almost  despotic  unclei  as  we  have  already  seen. 

For  it  is  well  to  be  with  such  men  as  he  whose  life  is  here  related. 
More  and  more  I  feel  that  as  we  go  forward. 

Yet  there  are  some  things  in  this  sad  record  which  reqnire  most 
delii*ate  treatment.  Let  me  point  out  an  example  in  this  memo- 
randum : 

"  I  have  been  reading  lately  on  medicine.  The  barbarous  jargon 
makes  my  pmgress  slow.  It  is  like  reading  Greek.  I  am  compelled 
to  have  a  dictionary  bv  and  use  it  coustuntlv." 

Sucli  is  the  entry,  made  in  most  painful  mood,  in  the  diary  under 
date  January  2,  1836. 

I  have  long  acted  on  the  conviction  that  I  ought^  from  time  to 
time,  to  study  medicine  and  hygiene  almost  as  if  I  had  intended  to 
devote  myself  to  the  practice  of  the  healing  art.  While  com|)06ing 
this  work  I  have  had  more  than  one  occasion  to  review  and  extend 
my  medical  and  hygienic  reading  and  rt»flection.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, my  design  to  vindicate  the  healing  art,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  qut^stion  that  it  is,  in  some  respects,  of  real  service  to  the  world. 
Undouhtcnlly,  the  practice  of  it  is  not  such  as  it  should  be ;  but  to 
say  that  it  is  wholly  worthlejis,  in  all  cases,  would  be  going  very  far. 
Nor  am  I  disposed  to  make  too  much  of  the  exception  to  medical 
writings,  taken  in  the  last  extract  from  our  hero's  diar)\  An  art 
has  always  its  distinctive  twhnical  terms.  Pcrhajw,  much  of  the 
so-i*alleiI  jargon  of  meilical  books  is  inevitable.  And  we  ought  to 
In^ar  in  mind  the  mood  in  which  our  hero  wrote  the  words  last 
4)  noted. 

As  for  the  fault  found  by  the  bereaved  husband  with  Dr.  Drake, 
it  NtHMUs  to  me  at  once  quite  natural  and  quite  unjust,  if  I  may  so 
oxpn»ss  a  thought  not  easy  of  expression. 

1  have  studiinl  the  life  and  character  of  Daniel  Drake,  in  his 
writings  and  elsewhere,  almost  as  thoroughly  as  I  have  studied  the 
life  and  eharat*ter  of  Sjilmon  Portland  Chase.  Let  any  one  com- 
pare the  autobiographic  letters  of  these  two  men  as  I  have  compared 
tliem.  lict  their  other  writings  be  compared  with  due  discrimination. 
I<et  the  life  i>f  Drake,  by  Mansfield,  be  compared  with  the  present 
W(»rk.  N(t  man  ran  then  doubt  that  Daniel  Drake  was  as  true  and 
high  u  worthy  as  the  hero  of  these  pages,  or  as  any  other  man  that 
luiM  np|M'anHl  in  this  new  world. 
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Daniel  Drake  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  deep  sense  of 
duty.  What  he  did,  after  that  decision,  he  did  far  from  ignorantly, 
and  according  to  his  best  judgment.  Simple  justice  to  the  memory 
of  a  great,  good  man  demands  this  judgment ;  and  I  who  knew  that 
man,  am  certain  that  no  more  than  justice  is  involved  in  the  conclu- 
sion so  expressed. 

We  must  not  forget  the  facts.  Dr.  Drake  differed  with  Dr.  Colby. 
Dr.  Richards  being  called  in,  agreed  with  Dr.  Drake.  But  even 
that  is  not  all.  Dr.  Drake  was  farther  supported  by  Dr.  Eberle, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  obstetricians  of  the  West 

January  5th  affords  this  entry  : 

**  Yesterday  was  a  wet  and  cheerless  day — only  that  now  and  then 
for  a  little  while  the  sun  would  shine  out  from  behind  the  clouds 
with  cheering  beams.  To-day  the  weather  has  been  delightful. 
To-day,  had  my  dear  wife  lived,  she  would  have  called  for  me  at  my 
oflfice,  and  we  would  have  been  walking,  arm  in  arm  and  heart  in 
heart,  beneath  the  pleasant  sun.  But  she — where  is  she  ?  Rejoic- 
ing, I  hope,  beneath  the  far  brighter  beams  of  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness. 

"My  little  babe  continues  to  improve.  She  enjoys  the  most  per- 
fect health,  and  now  takes  considerable  notice  of  many  things.  She 
smiles  and  laughs,  now  and  then,  awake  and  in  dreams.  The  serv- 
ant girl  of  our  next  neighbor  says  that  when  she  smiles  in  dreams 
it  is  because  she  sees  an  angel  passing.  She  begins  to  endeavor  to 
make  her  wants  known  by  sounds ;  at  least,  so  I  think.  She  is  quite 
fat,  or  rather  plump.  Her  eyes  are  blue ;  her  forehead  is  slightly 
depressed  just  above  the  eyes.  Iler  hair  is  brown.  Her  eye-lashes 
are  lon<r  and  her  eve-brows,  T  tliink,  will  be  heavv.  Her  cheeks 
are  now  full.  Her  mouth  is  not  very  ])retty.  Her  lips  are  too  thick 
and  the  upper  overhangs  tlie  lower  too  much.  Her  chin  sometimes 
looks  a  little  t(>o  pointed,  then  again  it  is  quite  round.  She  is  very 
crentle  and  mild — seldom  crvincr  or  fretting.  Evervbodv  savs  she 
is  a  sweet  and  very  ])retty  child.  Her  grandmother,  grandfather, 
and  I  think  so.    May  God,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  make  her  his  child." 


The  next  entrv  I  think  fit  to  offer  has  this  tenor: 

"January  9.  For  three  or  four  days  ])ast  T  have  written  nothing 
in  this  journal,  because  nothing  unusual  has  occurred.  The  return- 
ing hours  have  brought  ^'ith  thcMu  their  ap])ropriate  duties,  which 
I  have  attempted  to  jjcrform  in  the  strength  of  one  mighty  to  sup- 
fxirt  and  save.  Far  sliort,  indeed,  have  I  come  of  the  standard  of 
])urity  and  zeal  exhil)itcd  in  the  gospel.  When  shall  1  learn  to  sub- 
due all  hastiness  of  tfnnper,  all  ])etulance,  all  selfishness?  When 
shall  I  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  humble,  self-denying,  holy 
spirit  ?  O  Lord,  my  Savior,  do  thou  assist  and  teach  me.  I  have  been 
diligently  engaged  for  two  wrecks  on  an  argument  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  I  have  finished  to-night,  in  the 
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case  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  vs.  Lonaworth  and  others. 
My  object  has  been  to  establish  a  title,  made  under  an  order  of  sale 
in  the  course  of  certain  proceedings  in  attachment.  The  proceed- 
ings were  extremely  irregular  and  defective ;  but  I  attempted  to 
sustain  the  title  on  the  ground  that  the  order  of  sale  was  made  by 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  could  not  in  this  suit  be  col- 
laterally questioned.     I  think  I  shall  succeed. 

"  I  argued  this  same  case  a  year  ago,  last  July,  at  Columbus  in  the 
Circuit  Court.  My  dear  wife  was  with  .me  then.  We  roomed  at 
Mrs.  Robinson's,  where  Judge  McLean  and  his  lady  also  boarded.  I 
remember  expressing  some  anxiety  to  my  wife  about  this  case,  tell- 
ing her  that  a  fee  of  $150  depended;  on  my  success,  and  that  the  next 
day  she  said  playfully  to  the  Judge  that  he  must  decide  this  case  for 
me  at  any  rate,  that  J  might  get  the  fee." 

Thus  we  see  how  the  almost  tragic  death  of  the  first  woman  who 
became  wife  to  Salmon  Portland  Chase  affected  that  strong  man. 
Yet  no !  God  alone  saw  that  completely — God  alone  can  see  it  fully 
now. 

The  mourner  was  to  love  again.  The  object  of  that  second  love 
was  to  prove  fully  worthy  of  it,  and,  when  she,  too,  too  early  passed 
away,  he  was  to  mourn  her  far  from  lightly.  But  he  was  yet  again 
to  love,  again  to  marry,  and  again  to  mourn  the  death  of  a  well-be- 
love<l  wife.  True,  there  is  but  one  first  love,  but  one  first  wife. 
Even  when  a  first  love  is  turned  to  hatred,  or,  still  worse,  to  mere 
disgust,  the  truth  remains,  that  it  affects  the  lover  as  no  other  love 
can  possibly  affect  him :  even  when  a  first  wife  is  to  become  an  object 
of  disgust  or  detestation,  she  remains  the  first  wife  forever. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  constitute  anew  the  human  heart,  or  to  create, 
for  the  readers  of  this  work,  a  new  world  of  intellections  and  affec- 
tions. We  must  take  our  hearts  and  lives  as  God  has  ordered  us 
to  take  them. 

But  the  other  day,  I  read  these  words  in  a  newspaper : 

"  *  When  we  come  to  the  separation  of  Mr.  Dickens  from  his  wife, 
we  can  not  but  admire  the  delicacy  and  reserve  with  which  Mr. 
Forster  treats  it.  This  is  the  one  event  in  the  life  of  the  illustrious 
novelist  which  darkens  his  fame.  We  do  not  sympathize  with  that 
morbid  and  unhealthy  sentiment  which  gloats  over  the  frailties  of 
men  of  genius — the  unhappiness  of  a  Byron,  a  Shakspeare,  or  a 
Milton.  Men  like  these,  supremely  gifted  and  richly  endowed, 
have  lives  apart  from  the  doings  and  adventures  of  the  mere  body. 
However  Byron  may  have  sinned,  to  us  he  is  and  always  must  be 
*Childe  Harold.'  But  Dickens,  during  his  own  life,  called  atten- 
tion to  his  sorrows,  and,  after  dismissing  his  wife  and  the  mother 
of  his  children  from  a  home  in  which  she  had  lived  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  publicly  entreated  the  world  to  justify  him  in  the  act.'* 
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The  paragraph  is  full  of  affectation  and  Injustioe.  It  is  false  in 
sentiment  and  false  in  pretense.  But  God  knows  how  ardently  I 
have  desired,  throughout,  at  once  to  keep  away  from  real  indelicacy 
and  to  avoid  false  delicacy. 

Surely,  this  work  has  had  a  singular  history.  That  history,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  propose  to  tell  in  fiill.  Elsewhere,  its  author, 
though  no  longer  young,  and,  therefore,  not  concerned  as  young  men 
are  about  the  bubble,  reputation,  may,  with  more  or  less  minuteness, 
tell  so  much  of  that  strange  story  as  a  due  regard  for  certain  very  saci*ed 
interests  may  seem  to  order  or  at  least  to  allow.  Then,  it  will  api^ear 
that  if,  in  advance  of  publication,  this  work  was  assailed  with  un- 
precedented defamation,  on  account  of  its  alleged  indelicacy,  that 
was  not  because  its  author  had  not  taken  equally  unprecedented 
pains  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  indelicacy. 

We  shall  find  that  when  the  second  marriage  took  place  there  was 
a  perfectly  angelic  little  child  yet  living— -daughter  of  the  first 
wife,  whose  name  she  bore.  The  second  mother  of  this  lovely,  emi- 
nently spiritual  child  was  perfectly  devoted  to  it — as  devoted  as  a 
second  mother  can  be. 

When  the  second  wife,  in  turn,  departed,  she,  too,  left  a  daughter— 
not  the  little  child  just  mentioned — that  had  apparently  illustrated 
the  lines  of  Montgomery,  which  I  quote  from  memory : 

"In  some  rude  spot  where  vulgar  herbage  grows, 

If  chance  a  violet  rear  its  purple  head, 

The  careful  gard'ner  moves  it,  ere  it  blows, 

To  thrive  and  flourish  in  a  nobler  bed. 

"Such  was  thy  fate,  dear  child!  thy  opening  such; 
Preeminence  in  early  bloom  was  shown, 
For  earth  too  good,  perhaps,  and  loved  too  much : 
Heaven  saw  and  early  marked  thee  for  its  own." 

That  daughter  of  the  second  marriage,  named  either  after  the  child 
80  early  taken,  or  after  the  mother  of  that  child,  is  now  living,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  distinguished  women  of  her 
day.  Perhaps  the  third  wife  was  to  her  devoted  as  was  the  second 
wife  to  the  surviving  issue  of  the  first  marriage;  but  of  that  I  had 
no  information  when  the  hero  of  this  work  descended  to  the  tomb. 
He  had  not,  directly,  furnished  me  with  special  memorials  of  the 
third  wife. 

Mrs.  Hoyt,  the  sole  surviving  child  of  the  third  marriage,  I  have 
never  met  since  she  was  quite  a  child.  She  writes  delightful  letters, 
19 
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and  she  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  accomplished  and  as  well  endowed 
with  genius  as  her  reputation  indicates ;  but,  for  certain  reasonSi  I 
do  not  feel  free  as  I  could  wish  to  write  of  either  Mrs.  Hoyt  or  Mrs. 
Sprague.  This  is,  I  know,  anticipation,  but  it  seems  to  me  bat 
proper,  in  the  circumstances. 

I^et  me  add,  in  this  connection,  that  it  was  not  to  wound  any  one's 
feelings,  that,  after  much  consideration,  while  Chief  Justice  Chase 
still  lived,  it  was  resolved  to  include  in  this  work  the  foregoing  ex« 
tracts,  relating  to  the  first  great  grief  of  him  whose  life  engages  our 
attention.  On  the  contrary,  the  sole  object  of  presenting  those  ex* 
tracts  always  has  been  to  make  proper  use  of  the  means  at  my  com* 
mand  of  making  readers  well  acquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  the 
man  so  often  named  throughout  this  work. 

It  may  be  thought  questionable  whether  it  was  well  to  furnish 
such  material.  I  do  not  say  it  is;  I  say  only  that  it  may  be.  My 
opinion,  after  much  reflection,  is,  that  to  furnish  that  material  was 
well ;  and,  after  much  consideration,  I  resolved,  as  just  stated,  to 
use  it  as  it  has  been  actually  used  thus  far.  For,  even  if  the  fur- 
nishing of  that  material  had  seemed  to  me  of  doubtful  discretion,  I 
could  not  have  felt  at  liberty,  as  a  biographer,  to  suppress  the  reve- 
lations here  in  question. 

I  may  make  at  once  a  similar  remark  respecting  certain  diaries, 
markedly  showing  the  martial  aspects  of  the  life  before  us.  As  to 
them  I  was  greatly  perplexed ;  and,  in  9[nte  of  my  resolution  not  to 
submit  any  part  of  this  work  to  the  suppression  or  to  the  dictation 
of  its  hero,  I  acquainted  him  with  the  nature  of  the  doubt  to  which 
I  now  refer.  He  was  unwilling  to  decide  for  me;  but  he  intimated 
that,  whatever  doubt  I  might  have  on  that  subject  ought  to  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  insertion  rather  than  of  supervision.  He,  he  said, 
was  interested.  He  had  left  all  to  my  discretion,  which  was  wholly  dis- 
interested ;  and  to  that  discretion  he  must  still  leave  the  whole  matter. 

Take  into  consideration,  how  this  man,  even  sinoe  his  death,  has 
been  maligned.  How  important  it  is  to  show  the  depth  of  feeling 
in  him — how  important  to  make  use  of  all  the  means  at  my  com- 
mand of  showing  him  just  as  he  was!  Had  [  suppressed  the  fore- 
going extracts,  would  not  my  offense  have  been  almost  unpardonable? 

The  motto  of  this  work  will  bear  deep  study.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered here.  To  interpret  the  enigma  in  the  life  of  Salmon  Portland 
Chase,  without  the  aid  afforded  by  the  matter  here  in  question^ 
would  have  been  impossible. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

SOBBOWING  AND  TOILINQ — ^PRIVATE  LIFE  AND   LIFE  IN  PUBLIC. 

THE  conclusion  of  the  entry  under  date  January  9^  1835^  is  as 
follows: 

'*  I  have  attended  this  evening  a  meeting  of  a  committee  on  the 
subject  of  obtaining  the  public  school-houses  for  the  use  of  the  Sab- 
bath schools.  I  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  ascertain  to 
whom  application  for  this  privilege  should  be  made/' 

The  record  then  goes  forward  in  this  manner : 

"January  17.  My  little  babe  was  vaccinated  yesterday  by  Dr. 
Drake 

"  To-day  I  have  attended  church  with  little  profit.  My  mind  has 
wandered  exceedingly.  The  incident  of  yesterday  has  been  suffered 
to  occupy  too  much  of  my  attention,  and  I  have  made  little  or  no  prog* 
resfl  in  the  divine  life.  I  have  attended  church  three  times — twice 
at  Dr.  H»aight'8  and  once  at  Mr.  Brooke's.  I  have  visited,  as  usual, 
the  vault  where  lies  the  mortal  part  of  her  who  was  to  me  the  life  of 
life.  It  was  misty  and  rained  a  little.  Oh  !  how  ardently  I  wished, 
as  I  stood  by  the  silent  tomb,  that  the  door  might  open,  and  that 
she,  wlio  slept  within,  might  be  restored  to  me  ;  but  it  might  not  be. 
And  not  my  will,  but  thine,  O  God  !  be  done.  1  feel  that  the  stroke 
is  just.  I  feel  that  I  have  deserved  far  more  evil  than  has  fallen  to 
my  lot.  1  desire  humbly  to  submit  myself  to  the  Divine  Will,  and 
magnify  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Yet  could  I  be  assured  of  her  sal- 
vation, much  of  the  bitterness  of  the  cup  would  be  removed.  I 
strongly  hope  that  she  is  safe — but  the  evidence  is  not  clear  and 
full. 

"Jan.  18.  I  had  a  conversation  this  morning  with  my  mother-in- 
law,  in  regard  to  the  emplo3^ment  of  a  physician  for  the  child,  and 
I  am  grieved  to  say  that  I  allowed  myself  to  exhibit  an  improper 
spirit.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  firm  and  decided  in  that  course  which  my 
conscience  approved  ;  but  I  should  remember  how  much  older  than  I 
she  is ;  I  should  remember  that  she  is  the  mother  of  my  dear  departed 
wife,  and  in  every  way  entitled  to  respect  and  deference  from  me.  I 
do  hope  and  pray  that  I  may  not  thus  offend  any  more.  After  this 
conversation  I  went  to  my  sister's  and  told  her  that  I  thought  I 
should  be  obliged  to  employ  another  physician,  and  that  I  should 
select  Dr.  Eberle.     She  said  that  she  should  be  satisfied  to  have  Dr. 
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Eberle  attend  the  baby.  She  then  conversed  much  on  the  circum- 
stances  of  Kitty's  last  illness.  These  conversations  unfitted  me 
entirely  for  the  business  of  the  morning.  I  went  down  to  the  office. 
...  In  the  afternoon,  I  wrote  to  Helen,  inviting  and  urging  her  to 
come  out  here,  should  a  suitable  opportunity  present.  This  evening 
I  have  attended  a  meeting  of  our  vestry. 

''  Jan.  22.  For  the  last  two  or  throe  days  I  have  been  engaged  in 
conducting,  in  aid  of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  a  criminal  trial. 
Charles  F.  Gedney,  lately  one  of  the  city  watch,  was  indicted  for 
maliciously  and  purposely  shooting  Isaac  Maguire.  The  charge  was 
for.  murder  in  the  second  degree.  The  examination  of  witnesses 
commenced  on  Wednesday,  and  was  continued  until  about  five 
o'clock  last  night,  when  I  addressed  the  jury.  The  examination  of 
the  witnesses  was  extremely  fatiguing.  The  evidence  related  to  a 
transaction  which  took  place  in  three  or  four  minutes  and  was 
witnessed,  from  different  points  in  the  room,  by  different  persons. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  discrepancy  in  the  testimony, 
and  a  great  deal  of  testimony  was  introduced  in  relation  to  a  previ- 
ous  difficulty  between   M and   G ,  when   the  former  was 

arrested  by  the  latter  and  taken  to  the  watch-house.  I  spoke  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  by  a 
crowded  audience.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  in  the  judgment  of 
my  hearers  I  acquitted  myself  well." 

I  well  remember  that  ease.  And  I  have  not  forgotten  the  bad 
verses  in  which  Gedney  made  some  of  his  appeals  to  public  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  Chase  continues : 

"  To-day,  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Benham  have  addressed  the  jury  In 
behalf  of  the  prisoner.  I  heard  but  little  of  Mr.  F's  speech.  He  is 
earnest  and  some  times  ingenious;  he  is  vehement  in  manner  and 
boisterous  in  enunciation.  His  main  defect  is  want  of  logical  con- 
secutiveness." 

Judge  Fox  himself  will  recognise  that  character  as  a  well-drawn 
pen-portrait^  as  far  as  it  goes.     Mr.  Chase  goes  on  as  follows : 

<*Mr.  Benham  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  speaker.    Ho  is  a  very 

J)ortly  man — somewhat  obese,  indeed — with  a  full,  long,  and  broaa 
ace,  surmounted  by  a  forehead  high  but  narrow  and  pyramidal. 
He  has  a  good  voice,  but  was,  to-day,  affected  by  a  severe  cold.  His 
manner  is  good.  He  is  perfectly  self-possessed — understands  his 
subject  well — is  slow  and  deliberate  in  his  enunciation.  He  is  ver- 
bose, however,  and,  to  use  a  word  which  I  to-day  heard  for  the  first 
time,  very  repetition ary.  He  expands,  dilates,  and  repeats  a  great 
deal  too  much,  and  is,  of  course,  excessively  prolix.  He  spoke  to-day 
over  five  hours.  It  was  his  first  speech  since  his  return  from  Louis- 
ville, and  he  put  forth  all  his  powers.  He  commenced  by  a  very 
unwarrantable  attack  upon  me  in  regard  to  my  appearance  there  for 
the  State.  He  said  that  I  reversed  the  chivalry  of^my  profession  by 
appearing  in  the  prosecution  rather  than  the  defense  of  criminals. 
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I  had,  he  said,  remarked  that  I  could  not  conscieDlionaly  refuse  my 
services  whoa  required.  He  did  not  envy  me  snoh  a  conscieDce. 
This  language  was  highly  improper,  especially  as  coming  &om  one 
BO  much  my  senior." 

Of  this  portraiture  I  can  not  speak  with  certainty.  I  never  heard 
Mr.  Benham,  though  I  very  often  heard  of  him,  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  entry  of  the  22d  also  contains  the  following : 

"I  have  been  quite  unwell  to-day,  and  oh  I  how  much  do  I  miss 
the  endearing  attentiona  of  my  dear  wife.  How  much  do  I  regret 
that  I  can  not  teli  her  of  my  speech,  iiml  imparl  in  lior  all  niy  feel- 
ings. I  made  my  way  out  of  the  Coiirtliouse  while  Mr.  B.  waa 
speaking,  and  went  to  her  grave,  ami  (*j;ieulatod  a  brief  prayer  to 
God  for  strength  and  patience  to  do  and  suffer  his  will. 

"I  have  spent  this  evening  at  my  office,  reading  two  articles  in 
the  London  Quarterly  Review — one  reviewing  brief  Beed  and  Mache- 
son's  Tour,  Latrobe's  Rambles  in  America ' '  Abel's  Tour,  etc.,  and 
another  reviewing,  with  some  severity,  Willis'  PenciUingi  by  the  Way." 

The  next  entry  reads  as  follows: 

"January  26.  I  dreamed  last  night — as  I  do  almost  every  night 
— of  my  dear  departed  wife ;  but  I  can  not  now  recollect  tny  dream. 
It  has  passed  from  me  like  the  vision  of  ^N^ebnchodneEzar.  I  rose 
later  than  usual  this  morning,  for  it  was  intensely  cold.  After 
prayer  in  my  room  alone  I  went  down  atairs  and  joined  in  family 
prayer.  Oh  !  how  my  heart  aches  when  I  think  that  my  dear  wife 
is  not  permitted  to  join  in  these  delightful  exorcises,  but  I  do  hope 
that  she  is  worshipinj;  the  same  God,  in  a  better  society.  I  remem- 
ber lier  Njiying  fpcqufiilly  that  sin  was  the  only  cause  of  unliappiness 
in  our  funiily ;  luul  I  am  sure  it  would  have  gladdened  her  heart  to 
knc<-l  iit  till-  family  aitur  with  her  father,  mother,  and  husband. 

"Allei-  bnakfast,  in  converwation,  her  mother  remarked  that,  about 
two  lumrs  ht'll>ri'  licr  death,  who  asked  the  doctor  if  her  milk  would 
it'A  rctin-ii  when  slic  wlionld  yet  well,  Haying  that  she  could  not  boar 
tin-  i.lca  of  not  nursin.t;  her  own  bubc.  From  this  it  seems  that  she 
was  ni>l  at  all  aware  of  her  immediate  dani:;er,  or  of  her  approu'ihing 
dissokition.     Surely,  tiiis  was  very  wrong. 

"Altei-  hi-califufl,  I  went  to  my  office,  wlicrc  I  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  llie  (lay  in  arranftirig  my  jiapers,  which  have  been,  for  some 

■Tills  inurninfi,  (conversing  about  a  pro]iosed  amendment  of  our 
(•barter.  Mr.  (leorjre  \V.  'ii'.-S  remarked  that  lliey  mnet  send  me  to 
llie  Senal'e,  next  year,  and  f,'et  it  through.  I  observed  that  I  would 
have  it  d"iie  if  they  woiil.l  send  me,  'Well,'  said  Mr,  Neff,  '  if  you 
will  say  yoii  will  accept  the  immination  I  will  assure  you  of  my 
ctForts  in  your  behalf     'Why.'  waid  I,  'I  should  like  to  go  there 
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one  winter  very  well,  if  I  oonld  make  it  comport  with  my  business. 
*  Well/  said  he,  ^  I  shall  probably  hare  some  influence  next  year,  and 
I  will  remember  you.'  Nous  verrons^  as  Mr.  Bitchie  says.  Who 
can  tell  what  may  happen  ere  another  year  rolls  around  ?  I  havo 
heard  within  a  few  hours  that  Mr.  Garrard,  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the  legislature  at  the  last  election,  lies  even  now  in  the  grasp  of 
death  ;  and  I  have  just  returned  from  my  evening  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  my  dear  wife  who  was  then  in  full  health.  Cot  me  study  to  be 
ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord." 

Here  is  a  precious  record : 

'^Januanr  27.  To-day  I  have  been  engaged  in  arranging  my  letters 
and  in  bringing  up  the  arrears  of  my  correspondence.  I  opened 
Home  old  letters  and  read  them.  Amon^  them  are  three  from  my 
dear  and  now  sainted  mother,  written  while  I  was  at  college.  How 
precious  are  these  remembrances  of  her  now.  How  painfully  pleas- 
ant to  read  over  her  good  advice,  her  lessons  of  thrift  and  economy; 
lessons  which  she  rigidly  practiced  from  an  earnest  desire  to  have 
her  children  well  educated,  but  which  I,  alas !  too  little  regarded. 
How  delighted  she  was  to  hear  that  her  children  had  done  well ;  but 
how  much  more  she  was  anxious  that  they  might  win  the  favor  of 
God !  *  I  hope  they  will  be  good,  and  that  will  be  great  to  me.' 
How  willing  she  was  to  spend,  and  be  spent  for  us  alTl  Oh  I  how 
little  I  deserved  such  a  mother  and  such  a  wife  as  I  have  had  and 
lost !  Would  that  they  could  have  been  spared  to  me  a  little  while 
longer,  that  I  could  have  given  more  proofs  of  my  affection  to  them. 
But  God  has  seen  fit  to  order  otherwise,  and  I  submit.*'  ^ 

The  next  memorandum  offered  is  as  follows : 

"  February  10,  1836.  I  received  a  letter  this  evening  ftom  Mrs. 
Wirt.  It  was  full  of  kind  sympathy  for  a  loss  whiqh  seems  to  me 
greater  and  greater  every  day." 

This  letter  is  a  fair  specimen   in   exterior  of  the  missives  then 

despatched  by  mail  by  condoling  friends.     There  yet  clings  to  the 

paper  the  black  sealing  wax  with   which  the  enclosure  was  com- 

pleted  and  made  sacred.     The  whole  letter^  which  is  without  en- 

velope,  being  simply  folded,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  bears  upon  its 

face  these  characters,  the  '^  25/'  like  the  post-mark^  being  in  red 

ink: 

2& 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  Esq., 


Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
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But  no  ordinary  hand  could  have  penned  the  contents  of  that 
folded^  sealed  paper.     Reverently,  I  present  this  copy  of  them : 

"  EicHHOND,  February  3,  1836. 

*'  Gould  I  alleviate  one  pang  of  the  agony  under  which  you  are  now 
suffering,  my  very  dear  friend,  what  is  there  that  I  would  not  do? 
But  alas  1  in  the  dark  season  of  distress  and  desolation,  which  has  so 
suddenly  overwhelmed  you,  crushing  the  heart  almost  to  extinguish- 
ment, what  can  be  offered  by  the  truest  friendship  but  sympathy  f 
Hearts  steeped  in  affliction  as  ours  have  been,  know  full  well  the 
impossibility  of  receiving  other  solace. 

"  The  soothing  Christian  views  oi  such  separations^  which  you  have 
so  beautifully  presented  under  similar  trials  and  bereavements,  can 
never  be  erased  from  my  heart's  memory ;  and  could  I  do  justice  to 
the  deep  feeling  of  sorrow,  with  which  we  have  heard  of  your  afflic- 
tion, and,  like  you,  with  heavenly  eloquence  draw  off  the  suffering 
heart  from  the  corroding  present  to  the  hopeful  and  blissful  future, 
when  there  will  be  no  more  parting,  no  more  sorrow,  my  pen  should 
n.ot  soon  be  laid  aside. 

"  The  first  intimation  of  your  bereavement  we  received  a  few  days 
since  from  Judge  Randall,  who  was  hastening  to  Washington  on 
urgent  business,  partly  connected  with  the  alarming  disturbances  in 
Florida.  We  tried  to  hope  that  it  might  not  be  true,  but  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  sad  conviction  of  its  reality,  the  judge  hav- 
ing seen  the  announcement  [in  the  N,  Intelligencer]  of  the  departure 
of  the  gifted  and  lovely  partner  of  your  bosom's  joys  and  griefs  to 
her  congenial  skies. 

"  May  the  Almighty  hand  that  has  wounded  impart  the  healing 
balm  which  can  alone  flow  from  heavenly  sources  !  May  He,  whose 
wisdom  directeth  all  things  in  mercy,  allay  the  storm  of  grief  which 
now  rends  your  heart,  and  bestow  that  peace,  resignation,  and  sub- 
mission, which  He  alone  hath  power  to  give! 

"  My  children  unite  with  me  in  expressions  of  deep  sympathy  and 
love.  You  are  indeed,  and  always  have  been,  one  of  our  most  cher- 
ished and  valued  friends.  Your  sorrows  find  a  responding  chord  in 
each  bosom,  and  our  ])i-ayer  is,  that  you  may  be  supported  and  com- 
forted in  this  your  heavy  and  great  trial. 

"Affectionately  and  respectfully  your  deeply  sympathizing  friend, 

"E.  W.  Wirt. 

"To  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Esq." 

But  the  sorrow  so  addressed  was  too  deep  for  even  such  consolation. 
It  was  most  alleviated,  I  doubt  not,  by  such  exercises  of  the  pen  as 
this : 

"February  17.  Rose  this  morning  at  my  usual  hour;  washed, 
dressed,  and  breakfasted  as  usual.  My  dear  little  babe  grows  finely; 
but  I  can  discover  little  or  no  resemblance  to  her  departed  mother. 
She  takes  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  many  things — attends  to  sounds. 
Yesterda}^  she  observed  a  picture  very  attentively.     She  has  been 
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twice  vaccinated,  without  effect.  She  is  very  good  tempered,  cries 
very  little,  and  gives,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  very  little  trouble. 
She  was  throe  months  old  yesterday.  .  To-duy  completes  eleven 
weeks  since  her  mother  died.  Oh  I  could  she  have  been  spared  to 
witness  the  growth  and  improvement  of  our  dear  babe,  how  de- 
lighted she  would  have  been !  How  often  should  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  note  one  and  another  little  feat  of  infancy !  How  happy  we 
should  have  been!  And  it  seems  so  strange  that  she  should  have 
been  taken  away.  There  was  no  cause  for  her  death  in  the  disease 
itself,  had  it  not  been  aided  by  injudicious  treatment." 

Another  part  of  the  same  is^  excepting  two  omissions,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Croine  to  the  Court  this  morning,  I  met  Mr. ,  on  the  side- 
walk. This  individual  has  manifested  a  singular  feeling  of  malevo- 
lence toward  me  ever  since He  avoids  meeting  my 

eye,  and  shuns  speaking  to  me.  I  do  not  regret  this  in  itself,  be- 
cause his  character  is  such  as  to  render  association  with  him  unde- 
sirable ;  but  /  am  unwilling  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  any  one,  I  cherish 
no  malevolent  feelings  toward  him.  On  the  contrary,  I  sincerely 
forgive  his  assault  upon  me,  and  was  willing  to  speak  to  him  to- 
day, but  he  looked  the  other  way  as  he  passed  me,  and  we  did  not 
speak.*' 

I  must  omit  many  things  which  I  would  like  to  present.  The 
next  document  to  which  I  ask  attention  is  this  letter  to  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge : 

"Washington,  March,  16,  1864. 

"Mt  Dear  Mr.  Trowbridge:  In  March,  1837,  some  anti-slavery 
men  called  at  my  office  in  Cincinnati,  and  said  that  a  woman,  named 
Matilda,  had  been  seized,  and  was  about  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
State  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1793,  though,  in  reality,  a  free 
woman.  I  inquired  into  the  circumstances,  and  found  that  she  bad 
been  a  slave  in  Virginia,  and  that  her  master,  taking  her  with  him  to 
Missouri,  had  stopped  at  Cincinnati  on  the  boat,  which  was  fasten^ 
to  the  shore,  at  the  public  landing,  in  the  usual  way.  From  this  boat 
Matilda  had  come  up  into  the  city  with,  or  without,  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  her  master,  and  found  employment,  and  was  now  a 
servant  in  the  house  of  James  G.  Birney.  Under  these  circum- 
stances she  was  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave ;  while,  in  her  behalf,  it 
was  insisted  that,  having  come  to  the  landing  with  the  consent  of  her 
master,  and,  being  thus  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  she  could  not  be  taken  from  them  without  her  own  consent. 
I  had  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  position,  and  readily  con- 
sented to  do  what  I  could  to  protect  her.  With  this  view,  I  ob- 
tained a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  under  which  she  was  taken  from 
those  who  held  her  under  the  writ  issued  by  the  Justice  of  the  Peaoe, 
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and  brought  before  Judge  Este^  the  President  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

^*  The  cause  was  heard  by  him  with  courtesy  and  fairnesss,  but, 
like  almost  all  lawyers,  and,  indeed,  almost  all  other  men  at  that 
time,  he  looked  upon  claims  to  slaves  as  more  entitled  to  favor  than 
^laims  to  liberty.  He  heard  me  asserting  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
True  principles  of  constitutional  construction,  and  legal  as  well  as 
natural  right,  with  very  much  the  same  sort  of  indulgence  and  in- 
di£Perence  with  which  a  kind-hearted  professor  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  may  be  supposed  to  have  listened  to  a  youthful  disciple 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  around  the  sun.  On  the  other 
side,  the  appeals  of  the  counsel  for  the  slave  claimants  were 
vehement  and  passionate,  and  were  supported  by  the  prejudices 
and  sympathies  of  nearly  the  entire  community.  The  Judge  de- 
cided against  the  claim  of  Matilda,  and  she  was  remanded  into 
slavery.  M}'^  argument  in  her  case  was  printed  and  quite  widely 
circulated,  and,  perhaps,  contributed  something  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  juster  opinions. 

"  Nor  was  this  case  without  some  effect  upon  my  future  fortunes. 
It  so  happened  that,  in  the  audience,  there  was  a  young  student  of 
medicine,  then,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  a  stranger  to  me,  full 
of  generous  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  who  listened  to  my  argu- 
ment with  great  satisfaction.  This  young  student  went  to  Europe 
and  pursued  his  studies  in  the  schools  of  Paris  and  other  cities  of 
the  continent.  When  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  one  of  the  towns  of  northern  Ohio,  where  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  with  great  reputation  and  success.  He  retained 
his  early  principles,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  not  only  of  those 
who  agreed  with  him  in  oj)inion,  but  of  the  whole  community  in 
which  he  lived. 

"  In  1848,  this  young  physician  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  one  of  the  small  number  who,  independent  of  both 
parties,  and  wiliini^  to  act  with  either  for  the  advancement  of  their 
])rincii)K's,  secured,  tlirough  the  co-operation  of  the  old  line  Demo- 
crats, llie  repeal  ot  the  odious  code  of  oppressive  enactments 
a£(ainst  the  colored  people,  known  as  the  *  Black  Laws,'  and  my 
election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  ari^ument 
in  the  Matilda  case  which  secured  the  conlidence  and  attach- 
ment of  J)r.  Norton  F.  Townshend,  and  his  earnest  advocacy  of  my 
elect  ion. 

''The  ^ratilda  case  had  another  connection  of  another  character. 
3Ir.  Biriiey,  who  had  employed  Matilda  as  a  servant,  was  indicted  upon 
the  chai'i^e  of  having  harhored  her ;  for  harboring  a  slave  in  Ohio  was 
then  an  offense  under  the  existini^  laws  of  the  State.  The  case  was 
tried  before  the  same  Juduje  who  had  heard  the  argument  for  Ma- 
tilda. I  defended  Mr.  Birney,  but  he  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  ])ay  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars.  From  this  decision  I  took  an 
appeal  to  the  Su])reme  Court,  and  the  case  was  a^ain  heard  before 
that  tribunal.  There  wns  a  manifest  defect  in  the  alleij:ations  of  the 
indictment,  to  which  I  had  not  even  invoked  the  attention  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  the  Supreme  Court  I  purposely  avoided 
directin<^  attention  to  this  defect,  because  I  was  anxious  to  have  a 
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decision  upon  the  main  question,  whether  Matilda,  having  been 
brought  within  the  State  by  her  master,  remained  a  slave.  If  not  a 
slave,  Mr.  Birney,  of  course,  did  not  harbor  a  slave. 

*'  At  this  time,  a  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  existed,  prohibiting 
the  publication  of  any  reports  of  the  arguments  of  counsel,  except 
upon  the  special  discretion  of  the  court.  The  report  of  the  case  of 
the  Stat,e  against  Birney,  shows  that  the  court  reversed  the  judgment 
of  the  Common  Pleas  upon  the  technical  ground  to  which  their  at- 
tention had  not  been  directed,  and  directed  the  publication  of  the  argu- 
ment, though  not  in  the  slightest  degree  touching  the  point  decided. 
The  truth  was,  doubtless,  that  the  court  was  satisfied  that  the  judg- 
ment ought  to  be  reversed,  and  yet  was  unwilling  to  meet  the 
question  presented  by  the  argument;  and  yet  not  only  willing,  but 
desirous,  to  have  the  argument  itself  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  through  the  reports. 

^*I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  argument  as  well  as 
that  upon  the  habeas  corpus  for  Matilda,  had  some  influence  upon 
professional  and  general  opinions. 
"Yours,  truly, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  only  entry  for  1837  begins  as  follows: 

"  August  24.  It  was  just  after  daybreak  when  I  awoke  this  morn- 
ing. My  little  daughter  was  wide  awake,  and  urgent  to  be  taken 
up.  I  gratified  her  wish,  and  she  was  soon  willing  to  return  to  bed. 
Not  long,  however,  was  she  quiet.  She  wanted  to  go  to  grandma, 
and  I  took  her  to  the  door  and  let  her  go  in.  I  then  washed  and 
dressed  myself,  and  attended  to  my  morning  devotions  —  I  trust, 
not  without  profit.  I  then  walked  down  to  my  oflSce,  but  did  noth- 
ing there  before  breakfast.  Found  Helen  waiting  to  see  me,  and 
urged  her  to  be  sure  and  consult  the  doctor  about  her  symptoms, 
coughing,  etc." 

The  remainder  of  the  entry  reads  as  follows : 

"  On  returning  to  the  oflSce,  saw  and  conversed  with  several  per- 
sons; with  E.  Bailly,  the  carpenter,  to  whom  I  gave  several  copies 
of  my  speech  in  Matilda's  case ;  with  Mr.  Morgan,  the  bookseller, 
with  whom  I  advised  as  to  the  best  mode  of  collecting  a  debt  from 
;  Dr.  Waldo,  who  consulted  me  as  to  the  expediency  of  ob- 
taining insurance  on  his  life,  which  I  rather  discouraged.  I,  also,  in 
the  course  of  the  morning,  prepared  a  mortgage  to  be  executed  by 
Mr.  8.  E.  Foote  to  the  Lafayette  Bank.  After  dinner,  I  went  to  the 
court-house  and  filed  several  declarations,  and  searched  the  appear- 
ance docket.  After  returning  to  my  office,  settled  some  business 
with  Mr.  Owens,  the  shoemaker,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Truman 
Thorp,  arranged  my  book-cases  and  books.  Since  then,  I  have  taken 
supper;  heard  Freeman's  verses  out  of  the  titles  of  Christ;  read  the 
Fhilanthropist  and  Ohio  Political  Register,  and  written  the  above.  I 
shall  now  go  home  and  to  bed.     Ten  o'clock." 
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The  (Xncinnali  Oazette,  in  February^  1838,  thu8  introduced  an 
article  communicated  by  our  hero  :  '^  The  author  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  of  the  State,  and  is  not  an  abolitionist.'^  The 
article  so  introduced  reviewed  a  report  of  the  judiciary  committee 
of  the  Senate  of  Ohio  against  the  granting,  by  the  State,  of  trial  by 
jury  to  alleged  fugitives  from  service. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   SECOND   WIFE — DEATH   OF    THE     FIRST    DAUGHTER — ^BIRTH   OF  THl 

SECOND   DAUGHTER — OTHER   MATTERS. 

IN  one  of  the  books  furnished  me  by  the  man  whom  we  follow 
through  the  course  of  his  remarkable  career,  was  one  which^ 
under  the  head  of  Family  Memoranda,  contains  this  entry : 

*'  S.  P.  Chase  and  Eliza  Ann  Smith  (who  [was]  born  in  Cincinnati, 
November  12,  1821,  and  daughter  of  Edmund  C.  Smith  and  Mary 
Smith)  married  September  26, 1839.    Rev.  Henry  Van  Slyko  Johns. 

For  many  reasons,  I  deeply  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  furnish 
a  more  complete  account  of  the  lady  who  became  the  second  wife  of 
Mr.  Chase,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  so  worthy  of  her  place  in 
his  heart  and  at  his  hearth.  But  we  shall  see,  ere  long,  more  than 
a  little  of  her  unpretending  love  and  sacrifice. 

Here  are  several  extracts  from  the  registry  so  often  quoted  : 

"May  2,  [18461  After  a  long  interval,  I  resume  this  journal. 
What  a  change,  since  the  last  entry  was  made,  has  a  single  circum- 
stance wrought  My  dear  little  daughter's  death  !  What  sorrow, 
and  yet,  blessed  be  God  !  what  consolation.  My  most  cherished  hope 
blasted  !  but  she  safe  forever. 

"  This  day  I  have  done  little,  almost  nothing.  Bead  but  little 
Scripture  this  morning,  and  have  read  nothing  else  of  consequence 
during  the  whole  day.  Rode  out  to  Edgeforcst  with  wife,  Eliza,  and 
Mr.  Gallagher;  gathered  wild  flowers.  Mr.  Gallagher  at  supper. 
After  supper  wrote  to  Mrs.  Garniss.  I  go  now  to  prayer,  and  then 
to  bed. 

**  May  4,  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  Yesterday  I  was  greatly  troubled  with 
wandering  thoughts,  and  my  mind  was  far  too  little  afl^ected  by  the 
sacredness  of  the  day.  Was  dull  at  Sunday  school  and  in  church. 
Young  Mr.  Gassaway  preached,  and  well.  Read,  at  home,  two  Noe. 
Journal  Christian  Education,  Many  valuable  ideas  suggested  worth 
reflecting  on — especially,  how,  in  common  schools,  can  gospel  mo- 
tives be  substituted  for  worldly  motives  to  gain  knowledge  and 
perform  duty.  Read,  also,  from  Cowpor,  to  wife,  his  giowinff  de- 
scription of  the  coming  millennium — the  Sabbath  of  the  world. 
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Under  date  July  1,  1840,  is  the  entry : 

"As  I  was  going  to  my  oflBce  after  dinner,  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Whiteman,  who  wished  to  secure  my  vote  in  council  for  James  F. 
Irwin,  an  old  school-fellow  of  mine,  who  desires  the  appointment 
of  Secretary  of  the  Waterworks.  I  told  him  that  I  had  already 
determined  to  cast  my  vote  for  Mr.  Richards,  if  no  other  candidate 
of  superior  qualifications  presented  himself,  and  I  thought  Mr. 
Irwin  s  not  superior.  If,  however,  Mr.  Eichards  should  decline,  and 
I  could  do  so  consistently  with  my  public  duty,I  should  be  happy 
to  further  Mr.  Vs  views." 

Not  much  of  the  politician  there!  I  can  imagine  Chasers  man- 
ner: kind,  yet  almost  frosty.  He  continues,  introducing  an  anec- 
dote of  a  very  interesting  personage : 

"  While  we  were  talking,  Gen.  Harrison  came  from  the  opposite 
direction.  We  met  and  exchanged  the  usual  greetings.  I  saw  that 
something  disturbed  the  General,  and  was  not  long  left  to  guess  the 
cause.  *  5o  you  know  a  person  named  Bailey  ? '  said  he,  addressing 
me.  *  Very  well,'  I  replied.  He  then. requested  me  to  call  on  him 
with  Mr.  Greene,  or  alone,  and  inquire  of  him  what  foundation  he 
had  for  the  charges  published  against  him  yesterday  morning  in 
the  Philanthropist,  I  said  I  was  willing  to  go  alone,  but  would  pre- 
fer not  to  be  associated  in  a  mission  of  that  sort  with  Mr.  Greene. 
Mr.  Owen,  near  whose  door  we  stood,  said,  *  Let  Mr.  C.  go  alone,' 
and  the  General  assented.  The  General,  at  the  same  time  said  he 
had  never  called  on  Dr.  Bailey  but  once,  and  had  said  nothing 
which  could  give  color  to  the  charges  against  him,  unless  it  might 
be  a  remark  he  had  made  that  he  would  as  soon  appoint  an  aboli- 
tionist to  ortice  as  anybody  else  if  qualified.  He  said  he  particu- 
larly wanted  to  know  if,  in  any  conversations  with  Dr.  B.,  lie  had 
ever  been  understood  to  retract  any  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  Vincennes  or  Cheviot  speeclies.  Soon  afterward  I  called  on 
Dr.  B.  I  told  him  what  I  wanted,  and  made  the  particular  inquiries 
wliich  the  (Jeneral  suggested.  He  said  the  speeches  were  not  defi- 
nitely named  or  refern^d  to  in  the  conversation.  I  remarked  that 
I  thoUL'ht  lie  had  dealt  with  unwarranted  harshness  by  Gen.  H. 
lie  said  that  I  was  not  more  sorry  for  it  than  he  was  that  the  occa- 
sion had  arisen." 

Here  is  an  important  record,  under  date  July  12,  1840: 

"  Formed  no  definite  plan  for  the  employment  of  the  day.  Rose 
about  G;  went  to  the  Horary;  recommitted  16  verses  of  the  109th 
Psalm,  and  read  tlie  2d  chapter  of  Matt.,  Gr.  Text ;  private  devotion  ; 
ate  moderately  ;  attended  Sunday  school — about  80  present.  Two 
young  gentlemen  from  Texas  called  to  see  tlie  school,  and  afterward 
sat  with  me  in  church.  They  were  teachers,  they  said,  in  a  Sunday 
school  in  Austin,  in  Texas.  It  is  said  that  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
more  Javorahly  regarded  than  any  other  church  in  Texas,     Can  this  he 
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mffing  to  the  fact  that  the  Episcopal  Church  has  taken  no  ground  against 
Slavery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  stave-holding  ministry  f  " 

Under  date  July  14,  1840,  is  the  record  : 

'*  Miss  Carneal  gives  a  fashionable  party  to-night.  A  political 
meeting  is  held  in  the  3d  Ward.  Mr.  Benham,  once  a  rising  star, 
bright  and  brightening,  distinguished  for  talent,  for  oratory,  ana 
for  personal  advantages,  afterward  a  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  fame, 
both  sacrificed  to  appetite,  lies  at  a  public  hotel,  the  victim  of  dis- 
ease, near  the  termination  of  his  mortal  career.  In  an  obscure 
street,  nursed  by  a  mother,  herself  rude  and  uneducated,  if  not  in- 
temperate, lies  a  young  man,  suffering  the  last  aeonies  of  long-pro- 
tracted disease,  but  cheerful,  grateful,  supported  by  a  hope  that 
never  fails — at  least  I  so  judge.  What  contrasts  of  fact,  and  of 
opinion,  and  of  emotion  are  here  1 " 

On  the  15th,  the  death  of  Mr.  Benham  is  thus  noticed : 

"  Mr.  Benham  had  died  and  his  body  had  been  committed  to  the 
tomb.'* 

July  15,  1840,  has  the  record: 

"Until  half-past  seven,  I  recommitted  24  verses  of  the  119th 
Psalm;  attended  family  prayers,  breakfasted,  and  read  the  Gazette; 
the  only  article  of  permanent  interest  was  that  the  Sultan  had 
given  a  Constitution  to  the  Ottoman  Empire — a  striking  event  in 
the  history  of  the  age,  and  probably  the  herald  of  events  more  strik- 
ing still.  Another  article  was  an  elaborate  vindication,  by  the  aflS- 
davits  of  old  citizens,  of  Gen.  Harrison,  the  Whig  candidate  for  the 
Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Republic,  from  the  charge  of  ancient 
Federalism— from  the  sin  of  having  agreed  with  Washington,  with 
Hamilton,  with  Jay  1 " 

Was  that  the  sentiment  of  an  independent  Whig  with  Democratic 
ideas?  Let  us  not  too  rashly  answer.  Nice  discriminations  must 
be  made  in  this  behalf,  or  none. 

July  16,  Mr.  Chase  made  this  record : 

'*  Formed  no  plan  this  day;  attended  to  business  as  usual;  read 
about  35  pages  Confl.  Laws ;  Mr.  Clay's  speech — a  masterly  efifort. 
Went  into  the  country  in  the  evening  five  miles  to  see  my  wife, 
who  returned  with  me. '  A  gentleman  handed  me  the  coil  for  an  aiUi- 
slavery  convention,  wishing  me  to  sign  it.  I  dedined,  and  reasoned  mA 
him  on  the  impropriety  of  the  step  at  the  present  time  ;  but,  I  think,  with- 
out much  effect. 

July  26,  1840,  has  this,  in  part,  pathetic  record: 

*<  For  more  than  a  week  I  have  neglected  to  frame  any  plan,  and 
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though  I  have  continued  to  read  with  some  diligence,  I  have  omitted 
seyeral  duties,  through  forgetful ness,  which  I  think  I  should  have  re* 
membered  had  I  looked  forward  through  each  day,  and  assigned  to 
each  hour  its  appropriate  employment. 

^'This  morning  I  did  not  rise  till  past  seven  o'clock,  and  had  time 
only  for  family  prayer  and  breakfast,  after  dressing,  before  the  bell 
rang  for  the  Sunday  school,  which  I  attended.  The  number  present 
exceeded  seventy ;  I  purposed  addressing  them,  but  did  not.  After 
Sunday  school  1  returned  home,  not  being  willing  to  be  absent  longer 
from  my  wife  in  her  present  state  of  health ;  found  her,  on  my  re- 
turn, asleep.  Spent  the  morning  chiefly  in  reading  various  articles 
of  a  religious  character,  iu  the  New  York  Evangelist)  was  interested 
particularly  by  a  condensed  sketch  of  the  results  of  missionary  en- 
terprise. How  few  are  at  any  pains  to  inform  themselves  on  this 
subject,  the  most  deeply  interesting,  except  one's  personal  salvation, 
to  every  true  Christian. 

"After  dinner  had  a  most  interesting  conversation  with  my  dear 
wife.  It  was  made  up  of  reflections  on  the  providential  dealings 
of  our  heavenly  Father  with  us,  and  especially  in  relation  to  our 
dear  little  departed  one.  From  every  subject  of  reflection  my  mind 
constantly  reverts  to  my  little  one  in  heaven. 

"  Lizzy  said  that  one  day,  as  she  was  sitting  on  her  grandfather's 
knee,  he  used  some  harsh  expressions  in  relation  to  an  absent  indi- 
vidual. She  looked  up,  and  said,  *•  Grandpa,  is  that  right?  only  wicked 
people  call  folks  such  names.'  Her  grandfather's  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  she  added,  *  Grandpa  won't  do  so  any  more ;  will  you, 
grandpa  ? ' 

"  "Wnen  playing  with  little  children,  if  asked  to  plav  any  part,  as 
pretending  to  visit,  etc.,  she  would  ask  if  that  was  rignt  to  say  what 
was  not  the  truth.  Not  long  before  her  death,  her  grandfather, 
coming  into  the  parlor,  found  her  kneeling  before  her  mother's  pic- 
ture, and  asked  her  what  she  was  doing.  She  answered,  he  told  me, 
that  she  was  prayiiig  her  mother  to  take  her  to  heaven.  I  hardly 
think  this  was  so,  fur  she  was  always  taught  to  pray  onl}^  to  God, 
and  she  was  much  in  the  habit  of  praying  to  him  when  in  any  little 
affliction.  She  i)rol)ably  said  that  she  had  been  praying  to  God  to 
take  her  to  heaven  to  her  dear  mother.  This  was  a  wish  she  often 
expressed.  On  one  occasion,  she  came  and  told  me  that  a  meal  was 
ready,  and  1  asked  some  one  to  see  if  it  was;  she  seemed  hurt,  and 
said,  'Pa!  don't  you  think  I  tell  the  truth?' 

''  Whenever  I  denied  any  thing  to  her  she  invariably  acquiesced, 
saying,  '  Pa  knows  what  is  best  for  his  little  daughter,'  and  never 
fretted  or  cried  on  account  of  it. 

'*  After  the  conversation  which  revived  these  reminiscences,  I  re- 
viewed the  latter  ])art  of  the  119th  Psalm.  This  is  the  third 
time  I  have  gone  over  the  whole  of  this  Psalm  in  addition  to  my 
other  Bible  reading.  I  mean  to  continue  to  do  so,  until  I  can  repeat 
it  with  facility  from  beginning  to  end." 

The  next  day  we  have: 

"  Eosc  at  half-past  five.     Took  a  bath,  and,  while  doing  so,  repeated 
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nearly  40  verses  of  119th  Psalm ;  dressed,  and  at  a  quarter  past  six 
had  family  prayer.  Called  Warren,  and  told  him  to  hire  a  carriage 
for  me  to  go  to  Lawrenceburg.  It  is  now  half-past  six.  My  plan 
for  the  day  must  be  short :  from  half-past  six  to  eight,  Bible,  private 
devotions,  breakfast,  etc  ;  eight  to  twelve,  ride  to  L. ;  twelve  to  four, 
dinner,  conversation  with  brother,  etc. ;  four  to  eight,  ride  homo ; 
eight  to  nine,  tea,  etc.;  half  an  hour,  Fr.  Rev.  ;*  till  ten,  review,  plan, 
devotion,  and  bed.*' 

Perhaps,  no  man  of  genius  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  expres- 
sion, could  have  lived,  or  resolved  to  live  as,  we  see,  did  the  hero  of 
this  work.  But  it  is  hard  to  define  genius.  Much  that  bears  the 
name  of  genius  might  well  bear  the  name  fatuity.  But,  whether 
Chase  was,  or  was  not,  a  genius,  he  was  certainly  a  man  who  knew 
the  preciousness  of  time. 

Here  are  farther  extracts : 

"August  4.  How  rapidly  time  fleets;  already  the  fourth  day  of 
the  last  month  of  summer,  and  but  yesterday  the  summer  begun. 

"August  12.  When  I  came  home,  this  evening,  I  found  my  dear 
wife  suffering  a  good  deal  of  pain,  but  sitting  up,  and,  apparently, 
otherwise  well.  Her  suffering  increased,  however,  and,  after  tea,  I 
insisted  on  sending  for  the  physician  and  her  mother.  The  latter 
came  first,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Lizzie  was  about  to  be 
confined.  The  servant  was  sent  again,  to  hasten  the  doctor,  and  I 
sent  for  Mrs.  Ball,  a  kind  friend,  deservedly  dear  to  us  all.  She  came 
as  soon  as  she  could,  but,  before  she  arrived,  I  had  sent  for  the  nurse, 
and  the  doctor  (Dr.  Rives^  had  come.  ...  I  went  apart,  and, 
kneeling  down,  prayed  Goa  to  support  and  comfort  my  dear  wife,  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  child,  and  save  both  from  sin.  I  endeavored 
to  give  up  the  child,  and  all  into  his  hands.  I  went,  once  or  twice, 
into  the  room  where  my  suffering  wife  lay,  and,  occasionally,  whis- 
pered to  her  words  of  consolation.  She  bore  her  pains  with  great 
fortitude,  and,  I  believe,  was  strengthened  by  her  neavenly  Father 
to  endure.  At  length,  after  full  trial  of  her  patience,  by  a  protracted 
labor  of  four  hours,  a  little  daughter  was  born.  Mrs.  Ball  came  to 
announce  the  tidings  to  me.  But,  lying  in  the  next  room,  I  had 
heard  the  pleased  exclamation  of  the  kind  physician,  afler  all  was 
safely  over.  Afler  awhile,  I  went  into  the  room.  The  birth  had  taken 
place  at  two  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  13th.  Afler  I  had  seen  mv  wife 
and  child,  I  went  into  the  library,  and  read  a  few  pages  in  Eberle's 
book  on  children — a  judicious  treatise.  At  last,  I  became  tired,  and, 
though  it  was  now  day,  lay  down,  and  slept  awhile.  The  babe  is 
pronounced  pretty.     I  think  it  quite  otherwise.^' 

The  father  was  mistaken.  He  had  been  mistaken,  at  first,  as  to 
the  beauty  of  his  first  wife.  He  was  mistaken,  at  first,  no  doubt,  as 
to  the  beauty  of  the  child  whose  birth  he  recorded  in  this  fashion : 


^Thiers'  French  Revolution, 
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"  Catherine  Jant  Chase,  second  danghtor  of  S.  P.  C,  and  E.  A.  C. 
born  August  13,  184a 

That  daughter  is  the  celebrated  ACra.  Sprague,  whose  beauty,  ao 
coiupliRhments,  and  distinction,  were  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter 
The  delighted  father,  and  fond  husband,  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  It  ie,  however^  weU  formed,  and  I  am  thankful.  May  God  gire 
the  child  a  good  u n d c ret iiii ding,  that  alio  may  keep  his  command- 
ments.    I  have  done  little  this  day,  boeides  reading  a  few  pages  in 

Story's  Conflict  of  Laws.     Suw  Mr.  Piatt  about 's  debt  to  me. 

Wrote  to  Mr. about  his  debt  lo  me. — My  wife  has  been  very 

comfortable,  to-day,  and  lias  slej.t  well-  The  child  hiis  been  rest- 
less and  uneasy.  .  .  .  Since  I  came  home  this  evening,  I  have  re> 
peated  the  whole  of  the  119th  Psalm,  being  obliged  still,  however,  fre- 
quently to  refer  to  the  book." 

The  register,  so  oflen  called  a  diary,  contains,  under  date  August 
13,  1840,  this  additional  record: 

"  I  have  also  written  to  Mr.  Neil  on  the  subject  of  property  offered 
me  by  Mr.  Piatt. 

"I  now  lay  down  this  plan  for  to-morrow ; 

"Rise  at  half  past  five  to  six:  dress;  to  seven,  repeat  Psalm — devo- 
tions; to  eight,  family  prayer,  breakfast,  etc.:  to  nine.  Story  on  Coti- 
fiict  and  Accidentais' ;  to  one  P.  M.,  court-house,  office  business, 
especially  preparation  of  causes ;  bank,  and  business  again  ;  to  two, 
dinner;  to  six,  office  business;  private  business;  to  eight,  tea,  etc.; 
to  ten,  History  of  French  Revolution ;  to  half  past  eleven,  journal,  etc." 

But  the  next  entry  is  dated  August  20,  It  is  very  suggestive,  I 
consider.     Here  it  is: 

"1  have  (miitted  to  form  any  regular  plans  for  each  day,  as  it 
seems  impiis'sihlo  for  mo  to  do  more  than  sketcli  the  outline  of  each 
lUiy's  action  as  it  takes  [iliico,  whether  phknned  or  no. 

"This  iiiorninn,  I  rose  about  half  past  six  o'clock — was  inter- 
rupted iti  dressing:,  and  did  nut  get  ready  for  family  prayers  until 
iibuut  half-past  cevcn.  Then  attended  family  prayers,  but  wag  cold 
and  fnriiial.  Neither  my  thouglita  nor  my  atfections  seemed  free, 
Ki'I)e:i(r'(l,  as  u.'^ual,  while  dressing,  n  considerable  part  of  the  119th 
I'suliii,  and  afterward,  during  the  day,  the  whole  of  the  residue.  I 
di>  hn]!!-  the  word  thus  hid  in  my  heart  will  keen  me  from  sinning 
against  (!i«l.  Notliing  nave.'*  me  from  absolute  despair,  in  the  eon- 
tiinplatiiin  of  the  perverseness  and  guilt  of  my  heart,  but  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  atimement  is  infinite,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  Ja 
pledged  to  those  who  ask." 
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That  is  a  true  photograph  of  a  true  spirit.  Faults  there  were 
and  great  faults  in  this  earnest,  rather  dark-minded  man  ;  but  he  was 
true  at  heart,  and  to  the  heart's  core,  when  he  wrote  those  words. 

Sunday,  August  29th,  affords  the  following  hardly  less  important 
indication : 

"After  breakfast,  we  went  to  church,  where  I  superintended  the 
Sunday  school  as  usual,  and  addressed  the  children,  briefly,  on 
topics  suggested  by  the  hymn  for  to-day.  Must  pay  more  attention 
to  these  addresses,  and  try  to  make  them  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive. Attended  church.  A  strange  sermon,  sound,  but  badly 
composed  and  delivered.  Why  can  not  clergymen  speak  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  a  frank,  kind,  and  natural  manner — as  a  man  would  speak  to 
a  friend  whom  he  vxls  warning  against  evil  habits  and  dangerous  courses  f  " 

"Why,  indeed?  The  pulpit  and  the  press — how  powerful  they 
might  be — nay,  they  are — yet  how  much  more  powerful  for  good 
might  they  become,  could  the  preacher  and  the  printer  only  be 
brought  to  comprehend  the  possibilities  alluded  to! 

The  entry  last  quoted  concludes  as  follows : 

"  In  the  afternoon,  committed  part  of  137th  Psalm,  and  read  Life 
of  Chrysostom.  In  evening,  attended  church  ;  Mr.  Johns  preachea; 
text,  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner;  walked  to  near  home  with 
Col.  Dudley;  found  Mrs.  Garniss  with  wife;  went  home  with  her; 
wrote  the  foregoing,  and  now  to  bed." 

Under  date  December  25,  1840,  appear  the  words: 

"When  I  ceased  writing  in  this  journal,  last  August,  I  intended 
only  to  omit  it  for  a  day  or  two.  The  day  or  two,  by  procrastina- 
tion, has  been  extended  to  near  four  months.  Yet  idleness  has  not 
been  the  cause  of  the  omission.  I  have  allowed  other  things,  of  less 
real  importance,  to  engross  the  time. 

"During  the  interval,  I  have  been  at  Lockport,  in  New  York, 
and  at  Chicago,  in  Illinois.  Went  to  Chicago  from  Cleveland,  in 
steamboat  of  that  name.  Encountered  storm  on  Lake  Huron.  Read 
History  of  Michigan  and  Cobbett  on  Paper  Money,  on  board  the  boat. 

"  Since  my  return,  have  been  almost  constantly  occupied  in  pro- 
fessional duties  and  public  engagements.  Have,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  read  Thiers,  and  have  commenced  De  Tocqueville  de  la 
Democratie  des  Etats  Unis, 

"  To-day  I  rose  too  late ;  attended  to  private  and  family  prayer ; 
afterward  read  several  chapters  in  Leviticus;  having  again  began 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  course,  intending  to  read  tne  Old  Testa- 
ment in  private  and  the  New  with  the  family;  the  19th  chapter; 
analyzed  and  compared  its  precepts  with  the  ten  commandments, 
which  it  expands  and  enforces  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  It  is 
my  deliberate  opinion  that  all  the  writings  of  all  moral  and  politi* 
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cal  philosophers  do  not  contain  so  much  practical  wisdom,  whether 
applicable  to  States  or  persons.  While  analyzing  this  chapter,  my  wife 
came  in,  ready  to  go  to  church.  We  went;  an  excellent  sermon  from 
Mr.  Johns,  on  the  Divinity  of  our  Savior,  from  Mai.,  VThe  Lord  whom 
ye  seek,'  etc.  After  sermon,  communion.  Before  church  received  a 
letter  from  several  clergymen  in  reply  to  a  note  signed  by  myself 
and  others  as  a  committee  of  Young  Men's  Bible  Society,  in  answer 
to  a  remonstrance  on  their  part  against  the  election  oi  Unitarians 
as  officers,  or  the  selection  of  such  as  speakers  for  the  Society. 
Thought  the  letter  weak  as  an  argument. 

"  After  church,  read  a  few  pages  in  French  Revdution,  and  then 
went  to  Mr.  BalPs  to  dine.  A  small  and  not  very  interesting  party. 
Might  have  made  it  more  interesting  and  profitable  had  I  taken  the 
proper  course. 

"  Coming  home,  called  at  Mrs.  Smith's,  where  we  had  left  our 
baby,  who  has  now  grown  finely,  and  is  very  healthy.  After  coming 
home,  went  to  Mr.  Garniss',  where  we  sat  talking  some  time ;  then 
home  again  to  tea;  then  to  my  ofiSce,  whence  returned  immediately 
without  doing  any  thing.  Read  Thiers'  Geography  of  SvoUaerlamdy  and 
wrote.    Wife  unwell  from  cold,  and  retired  early. 

"  Wife  made  Christmas  presents — Margaret,  dress ;  Nancy,  shawl : 
Betsey,  half  dollar ;  me,  suspenders.  I  gave  Warren  a  silver  pencil 
case." 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  to  any  one  who  is  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber 1840  clearly— does  it  not  seem  strange  to  any  such  reader  that 
these  words  should  have  been  written  during  that  year  by  Salmon 
Portland  Chase  ? 

Was  this  man  a  politician  at  that  time?  Was  he  ambitious 
then  ?     Did  he  contemplate  presidential  possibilities  ? 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FROM   1840  TO   1845 — THE     VANZANDT     CASE — POLITICS    AND    PROFES- 
SIONAL OCCUPATIONS — DEATH  OF  THE  SECOND  WIFE. 

THE  mad  fashion  of  1840  was  little  to  the  liking  of  the  man  whose 
character  we  more  and  more  perceive  assuming  grand  propor- 
tions. Chase,  indeed,  supported  Harrison  ;  but  the  support  was  not 
markedly  enthusiastic.  Its  character  may  be  somewhat  indicated 
by  this  entry,  under  date  February  13,  1841 : 

"  Wrote  to  Gen.  Harrison  by  Maj.  Clarkson,  recommending  ap- 
pointment of  C.  to  post-office  in  Cincinnati,  E.  to  consulate  m 
Europe,  or  some  other  suitable  port,  and  G.  to  consulate  in  Europe, 
and  advising  the  General  to  make  no  allusion  to  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  his  inaugural  address." 

Gen.  Harrison  did  not  heed  this  counsel.  He  followed  the  ex- 
amples of  his  predecessors,  Van  Buren  and  Jackson.  Slavery  was 
strong,  and  Harrison  was  weak. 

The  death  of  Harrison,  however,  was  an  event  which  very  natu- 
rally interested  Chase. 

I  can  not  find  room  for  a  very  pleasant  account  of  a  river  trip,  on 
wtich  our  hero  went  with  his  wife  and  their  little  daughter,  who 
were  on  the  way  to  New  Orleans,  as  far  as  Louisville.  We  must  go 
forward  rapidly ;  and  much  that  I  would  like  to  offer  must  be  un- 
presented. 

Very  marked  was  the  course  of  Mr.  Chase  in  Council  as  a  foe  to 
King  Alcohol.  One  entry  in  the  register  so  often  quoted  contains 
the  sentences : 

"  On  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Council,  I  openly  declared  my 
resolution  to  vote  for  no  more  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks, 
whether  to  taverns  or  other  houses,  and  I  took  some  pains  to  pre- 
vent the  grant  of  a  license  to  a  new  house  proposed  to  be  establisned 
on    Main    Street,   in  which  I  succeeded.      I  don't   know  what 
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the  effect  may  be  on  me  personally,  but  I  belieye  that  I  haye  done 
right." 

That  is  not  the  language  of  a  politician.     It  is  not  the  language 
of  a  man  preferring  popularity  to  self-esteem  and  self-approyal. 
It  is  pleasant  to  encounter  such  paragraphs  as  this : 

**  Greatly  disappointed  getting  no  letter  from  my  wife,  Miss 
Hewson  having  received  one  from  Mr.  Hewson,  who.  went  in  the 
same  boat,  dated  on  the  12th,  the  boat  having  arrived  on  the  10th. 
Wrote  to  wife;  sent  one  letter  by  New  Orleans  steamboat,  the 
other  by  mail.  Went  to  Miss  Hewson's  in  the  evening,  hoping  to 
hear  something  of  her — in  vain." 

On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  Mr.  Chase^  "  after  church,  read  on  the 
subject  of  Temperance  with  a  view  to  oppose  farther  licensing  of 
houses  for  sale  of  liquor  by  City  Council.'' 

The  following  Sunday  he  marked  with  an  entry,  opening  as 
follows: 

"  This  is  Sunday — always  a  welcome  day  to  me,  though,  in  one 
sense,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  day  of  rest." 

The  same  entry  concludes : 

"  Afterwards,  read  Dvmond's  Essays,  Temperance  Documents, 
and  Bible ;  reading  desultory,  and,  of  course,  comparatively  unprofit- 
able." 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1841,  is  the  record  : 

"  Conversed  with  my  dear  wife.  She  said  that  if  she  sliould  die 
she  should  have  great  pain  in  parting  witli  little  Kate,  but  did  not 
douht  that  the  Lord  would  take  care  of  her.  ^  You  don't  know,' 
said  she,  '  how  delighted  I  was  when  you  kneeled  down  with  me 
after  we  were  married.  I  thought  I  should  be  inexcusable  if  I  did 
not  hecome  ])ious — all  difliculties  seemed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way.' 
My  dear  wife  is  not  well,  though,  I  trust,  not  in  great  danger.  It 
is  delightful  to  feel  that  she  sympathizes  with  me  in  religious  views 
and  feelings,  and  to  believe  that  she  is  indeed  a^  child  of  God. 
How  much  sanctity,  how  much  tenderness,  does  this  thought  add 
to  the  marriage  relation." 

In  November,  1841,  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  contained  the  first  call 
for  a  State  Liberty  Convention  in  Ohio,  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  desirable  that  the  friends  of  Constitutional  Liberty  should 
meet  in  convention  at  Columbus  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a 


^  I  can  not  make  out  the  adjective. 
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candidate  for  Governor  at  the  ensuing  election,  and  for  mutual  con- 
ference with  a  view  to  efficient  political  organization  and  the  pub- 
lic declaration  of  their  political  principles  by  a  suitable  address  and 
resolutions." 

It  is  said  this  call  was  "  originated "  by  Mr.  Chase.  Perhaps 
that  statement  is  not  quite  correct.  But,  however  that  may  turn  out, 
the  call  was  signed  by  our  hero,  with  Samuel  Lewis,  Thomas  Morris, 
John  Joliffe,  and  W.  Revs.  It  named  Columbus,  and  December 
29,  1841,  for  time  and  place. 

Accordingly,  delegates  from  thirty-six  counties  repaired  to  Colum-  ' 
bus  on  tliat  day.  ^  Some  of  the  delegates  were  opposed  to  nomina- 
tions and  to  action  as  a  party.  But  Hon.  Leicester  King,  of 
Trumbull  County,  was  nominated  for  Governor,  Mr.  Chase  actively 
working  for  that  result,  and  for  an  efficient  organization  in  the 
world  of  party  politics.  The  address,  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
convention,  was  drawn  up  by  him.  And  he  harangued  the  people 
at  various  places,  in  favor  of  the  action  so  taken  by  the  convention. 
Mr.  King  received  between  five  and  six  thousand  votes. 

Here  is  an  entry  under  the  head,  "  Family  Memoranda  :  " 

"  Lizzie  Chase,  daughter  of  S.  P.  C  and  E.  A.  C,  born  May  30, 
1842 ;  died  August  30,  1842." 

The  next  matter  to  which  I  invite  attention  is  a  letter  of  great 
interest.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

"  March  ISth. 

"  Dear  Sir  : — ^John  Vanzandt,  who  is  the  original  of  the  famous 
John  Van  Trorape  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabirij  was  an  old  man  who  had 
emigrated  from  Kentucky,  and  owned  and  occupied  a  small  farm 
in  Hamilton  County.  His  means  were  slender  and  his  education 
limited,  but  his  heart  was  rich  in  benevolence,  and  his  honesty  was 
doubted  by  none.  He  was  an  abolitionist  from  principle  and  from 
sympathy.  He  believed  that  slave-holding  was  wrong,  and  his 
kindly  nature  was  prompt  to  succor  the  distressed,  and  found  espe- 
cial gratification  in  aiding  fugitives  from  the  oppression  of  slavery. 

"  On  the  night  of  Friday,  22d  of  April,  1842,  a  number  of  slaves 
from  Kentucky  escaped  into  Ohio.  Their  escape  was  probably  vol- 
untary. There  are  very  few  cases,  I  believe,  in  which  persons  other 
than  slaves  themselves,  have  had  any  thing  to  do  in  prompting,  or 
even  assisting,  their  original  flight.  This  party  of  slaves  consisted 
of  nine  persons. 

"  On  reaching  the  Ohio,  they,  doubtless,  found  friends  who  con- 
ducted them  to  Walnut  Hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lane  Seminary. 
There  Yanzandt,  returning  from  the  Cincinnati  market,  where  he 
had  been  selling  the  products  of  his  farm,  found  them,  and,  moved 
by  Bympathv,  undertook  to  convey  them,  in  his  wagon,  to  Lebanon 
or  Springfield.     One  of  the  slaves,  Andrew,  acted  as  driver.    They 
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were  met,  some  fifteen  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  by  some  ruffians, 
who,  suspecting  them  to  be  fugitive  slaves,  undertook  to  seize  them. 
They  succeeded,  except  as  to  Andrew,  the  driver,  who  jumped  from 
his  seat  and  escaped. 

'^Such  was  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  such  the  countenance 
given,  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  such  practices,'  that 
this  abduction  of  persons  from  this  jurisdiction  of  Ohio  into  Ken- 
tucky could  not  be  punished.  A  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
them,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  trial  as  to  some  of  them.  The  prose- 
cuting attorney,  however,  evinced  little  zeal,  while  they  were  defended 
by  Thomas  Corwin  and  John  B.  Weller,  both  men  of  marked  ability. 
They  were  acquitted,  more  by  the  public  sentiment  than  by  the  jury, 
who  rendered  the  verdict  of  acquittal. 

"  Yanzandt  was  sued  by  Jones,  from  whom  the  slaves  had  escaped, 
for  harboring  and  concealing  them.  I  was  called  upon  to  defend 
Yanzandt,  and  very  willingly  undertook  the  cause.  It  came  to 
trial  befbre  Judge  McLean,  at  Cincinnati,  in  July,  1842.  The  evi- 
dence having  been  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  a  motion 
was  made  by  Thomas  Morris,  who  was  associated  with  me  in  the 
defense,  to  overrule  the  evidence,  on  the  ground  that,  admitting  all 
the  facts  proved,  they  established  no  case  of  unlawful  harboring  or 
concealment,  and  no  notice  to  the  defendant  that  the  alleged  fugitives 
had  escaped  from  Kentucky  into  Ohio.  These  propositions  were 
fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Morris  and  myself,  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Southgate,  on  the  other.  My  argument  occupied 
nearly  three  hours,  and  I  really  thought  I  had  established,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court,  that,  in  order  to  charge  a  citizen  of  Ohio 
with  the  penalties  denounced  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  against  har- 
boring and  concealing  persons  escaping  from  slavery,  there  must  be 
proof  of  actual  notice,  to  the  person  charged,  that  the  objects  of  his 
charity  had  esea]>ed  from  a  shive  State  into  the  State  where  ho 
received  tliein.  The  words  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  itself  were 
express,  that,  to  create  a  liability  to  penalty,  the  acts  charged  must 
be  '  after  notice,'  and  I  insisted  that  the  words  '  after  notice '  must 
be  taken  to  mean  notice  by  the  claimant  of  the  fact  of  escape,  or,  at 
least,  actual  notice  given  by  somebody  of  that  fact  with  a  view  to 
charge  the  party  notified.  1  think  the  general  impression  in  the 
large  audience  of  intelligent  gentlemen  who  listened  to  my  argument, 
was,  that  these  points,  at  least,  were  established.  Indeed,  such  was 
the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  plaintiff,  Jones,  that  he 
came  to  me,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  court  upon  the  close  of  the 
argument,  and  said  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  brought  the  suit,  and 
should  not  have  done  so  if  he  had  not  been  badly  advised.  The 
next  morning,  however,  scattered  my  anticipations.  The  judge  came 
into  the  court  and  overruled  the  motion. 

''  Upon  this,  the  cause  went  to  the  jury,  and  was  again  fully  ar- 
gued ;  but,  under  the  law,  as  stated  from  the  bench,  there  was  no 
possible  hope  of  a  favorable  verdict.  It  was  against  the  defendant, 
with  damages  to  the  amount  of  $1200. 

"  I  then  made  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  another  for  an  arrest 
of  judgment.  The}'  were  argued  together.  The  judge  did  not  decide 
the  motion  in  arrest,  but,  in  the  course  of  his  opinion  upon  the  other 
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motion,  stated  principles  which  would  necessarily  decide  that  motion 
in  favor  of  the  defendant.  I  did  not  press  the  motion  in  arrest 
farther  at  that  time,  nor  did  I  take  the  new  trial. 

*' Besides  this  suit  for  damages,  an  action  had  been  prosecuted 
against  Vanzandt  to  recover  the  penalty  of  $500,  given  by  the  act 
of  1793.  In  this  action,  as  in  the  other,  the  verdict  was  for  the 
plaintiff.  Several  questions,  however,  which  arose  during  the  pros- 
ecution, and  several  questions  which  arose  upon  the  motion  to  arrest 
the  judgment  in  this  case,  were  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  final  decision.  I  preferred  to  await  the  decision 
upon  these  questions  before  determining  what  course  I  should  pursue 
in  relation  to  the  verdict  for  damages. 

**  At  the  December  term,  1841,  the  cause  was  argued  upon  certified 
questions  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Sen- 
ator Moorhoad  appeared  for  Jones,  while  Gov.  Seward  and  I  repre- 
sented Vanzandt.  The  case  was  reached  upon  the  docket  sooner 
than,  through  information  from  one  of  the  judges,  I  had  been  led  to 
expect,  and,  at  my  instance,  a  postponement  was  asked.  The  court 
denied  it,  but  consented  to  receive  written  arguments  if  presented 
within  fit\een  days.  The  time  was  short,  but  the  arguments  were 
submitted,  and  the  case  decided,  upon  all  points,  adversely  to  Van- 
zandt. When  the  certificates  of  these  decisions  were  presented  in 
the  Circuit  Court,  final  judgment  for  the  penalty  was,  of  course, 
entered. 

"  I  then  moved  in  arrest  of  the  judgment  in  the  suit  for  damages, 
but  the  judge  had  changed  his  opinion  on  the  controlling  points, 
and  the  decision  was  again  adverse.  I  then  proposed  to  accept  the 
new  trial  upon  the  terms  of  the  order  already  made ;  but  the  court 
had  changed  its  opinion  upon  this  question  also,  and  denied  the 
motion,  and  judgment  was  entered  against  Vanzandt  for  the  $1200 
damages  as  well  as  for  the  penalty.  The  character  of  the  eminent 
judge  who  made  these  decisions  forbids  the  supposition  that  he  was 
controlled  by  any  other  than  upright  purposes ;  but  I  could  never 
help  thinking  that,  in  the  absence  of  tne  universal  bias  created  by 
the  dread  of  the  slave  power,  the  decisions  would  have  been  very 
diftbrent. 

*'  My  connection  with  these  cases  necessarily  terminated  with  the 
judgments.  Both  Mr.  Seward  and  myself  gave  our  services  without 
compensation.  A  small  sum  was  contributed  by  friends  for  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  defense,  but  it  was  not  sufficient  even  for  that 
purpose.  The  loss  Vanzandt  suffered  embarrassed  him  seriously, 
and,  I  believe,  he  never  recovered  from  its  damaging  effects.  He 
has  long  since  gone  where  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  certainly  holds 
humanity  no  crime.  Vanzandt's  best  monument  is  in  Mrs.  Stowe'8 
immortal  book.     Yours,  truly, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE." 

December,  1842,  was  marked  by  the  action,  at  Columbus,  of  a 
State  convention  of  the  Liberty  Party.  Mr.  Chase  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions  and  address.  He  also  spoke  to 
the  convention  in  a  set  speech. 
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This  remarkable  discourse  insisted  that  slavery  could  notj  consti- 
tutionally, exist  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  whether  in  the 
Territories,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  veasels  on  the  high 
seas.  It  set  forth  the  importance  of  internatioual  negotiations  for 
tlie  free  adinisaiim  of  ttie  agricultural  products  of  the  W'eat  iuto  tlie 
markets  of  Eurojie.  It  declared  against  a  mere  paper  money  sys- 
tem of  currency,  and  against  the  frauds  and  undue  espaDsioD^  of 
banks  and  their  suspeneions  of  payment  on  their  issues  and  deposits. 
The  speaker  confessed  his  faith  in  favor  of  free  trade,  yet  so  as  that, 
while  the  expeuses  of  governnient  should  continue  to  be  derived 
from  duties  as  imports,  those  duties  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  en- 
courage any  branch  of  production  or  fabrication  which  would 
thereby,  in  a  reasonable  time,  become  so  established  as  no  longer  to 
require  juxxection. 

Mr.  Chase  was  never  a  no-party  man.  The  address  drafted  by 
bim  for  the  convention,  under  notice,  ably  and  spiritedly  argaes 
the  necessity  of  the  new  party. 

Under  date  June   1,  1843,  is  an  entry  which  contains  the  WD- 


"  About  a  quarter  before  one,  a  little  stranger  was  ushered  into 
the  world ;  another  daughter.  I  can  not  be  sufficiently  thaukiiil 
that  my  dear  wife  baa  passed  through  the  crisis  so  well." 

Under  dale  June  20th,  we  have: 

"I  have  concluded  not  to  attend  Anti-Slavery  Convention  at 
BloomingaburK-  I-i^zv  still  improves;  baby  opens  her  eyes  a 
little.     Dr.  lets  Lizzy  have  some  strawberries." 

June  23d  witues.sed  the  memorandum  of  a  visit,  to  which  this  note 
was  added : 

"Came  home  and  called  at  Dr.  Bailey's,  just  returned  from  Bloom- 
ingsbnrg  Convention ;  the  best  yet  held  in  the  State ;  1600  people; 
excellent  speeches;  King,  Lewis,  Morris,  Hudson,  and  others;  en- 
thusiojitic  and  resolute.  Lizzy  and  baby  still  doing  finely;  Lizzy 
sitting  up  most  of  dxiy." 

The  entry  dated  June  26th,  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"Rose  late;  in  private  and  familv  prayer  cold;  alasl  when  shall 
I  overcome  wandering  thniights  and  worldly  imaginations.  Break- 
fast late;  obliged  to  send  for  bread.  Mr.  Buchler  and  Mr.  Hendry 
(last  introduced  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Wade),  called  at  office.    Discussed 
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with  him  (H.)  principles  of  Liberty  men  as  distinguished  firom 
abolitionists." 

In  the  entry  dated  July  2d^  appear  tne  sentences : 

"  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  prayer,  asked  for  the  deliverance  of  the  land 
from  slaver}^,  among  other  sins  and  evils,  and  in  his  sermon  spoke 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Butler  and  Worcester  in  Georgia  Peniten- 
tiary. Coming  out  of  church,  Mr.  Ewing  asked  me  how  I  liked 
their  stranger.  On  my  expressing  the  gratification  I  felt,  he  said 
his  anti-slavery  feelings  stuck  out  too  much  for  that  congregation 
— that  his  allusion  to  the  imprisonment  in  the  Georgia  Peniten- 
tiary was  evidence  of  it.  *  Why,  I  replied,  *  that  was  no  allusion 
to  slavery  I  Butler  and  Worcester  were  the  missionaries,  impris- 
oned by  the  Georgia  authorities,  for  whom  Wirt  made  his  great 
speech.'  It  seemed  that  he  supposed  they  were  abolitionists  impris- 
oned for  some  aggression  on  slavery — and  this  gent,  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  members  of  the  church." 

The  Buffalo  Convention  of  1843  was  a  most  important  body,  and 
the  role  of  our  hero  in  it  was  not  second  to  that  of  any  other  mem- 
ber. He  prepared  the  platform.  But  he  did  not  propose  or  approve 
the  resolution  in  favor  of  treating  a  clause  of  the  Constitution,  when- 
ever applied  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave  as  utterly  null  and  void, 
and  consequently  as  forming  no  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
"  whenever  called  upon  or  sworn  to  support  it." 

The  truth  in  this  respect  was  made  known  by  Senator  Chase  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina.     Said  Mr.  Chase: 

"I  have  only  to  say,  I  never  proposed  the  resolution;  I  never 
would  propose  or  vote  for  such  a  resolution.  I  hold  no  doctrine  of 
mental  reservation.  Every  man,  in  my  judgment,  should  say  pre- 
cisely what  he  means-7-keeping  nothing  back,  here  or  elsewhere." 

Rev.  John  Pierpont,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  real  father  of  the 
fanatical  folly  in  question.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
resolutions.  Mr.  Chase  opposed  it,  and  the  committee  rejected  it. 
But  Mr.  Pierpont  was  not  vanquished.  He  proposed  his  resolution 
in  open  convention,  when  Mr.  Chase  was  not  present,  and  it  was 
adopted  without  discussion,  in  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Chase,  in  1844,  supported  James  G.  Birney. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Loyal  National  Repeal  Association  of  Ireland, 
held  May  10,  1843,  Daniel  O'Connell  said  some  things,  in  hb  fash- 
ion, far  from  favorable  to  the  Irish-American  supporters  of  the  then 
"peculiar  institution  of  the  South."     Such  eminent  Irish- American 
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repealers  as  David  T.  Disney  were  greatly  concerned  about  that 
utterance  of  the  great  Irish  leader.  They  responded  to  the  liber- 
ator. Mr.  Disney  was  thought  to  have  surpassed  himself  in  that 
response.  But  Mr.  O' Connelly  in  a  letter,  dated  October  ll,  1848, 
replied,  more  suo. 

Whereupon  such  eminent  Irish-Americans  as  Salmon  Portland 
Chase  took  up  the  tale.  "  The  Friends  of  Liberty,  Ireland,  and 
Bepeal,'^  assembled  in  Cincinnati,  and  Mr.  Chase  as  one  of  a  com- 
mittee, prepared  an  address,  reviewing  the  relations  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  slavery  at  the  period  of  its  organization,  setting 
forth  the  original  anti-slavery  policy  and  the  subsequent  growth  of 
the  opposite  policy,  and  vindicating  the  Liberty  Party. 

It  was  surprising  to  find  how  much  Irish  blood  and  Irish  extrac- 
tion showed  themselves  in  born  Americans  at  that  time. 

I  knew  Mr.  Disney  well.  He  was  a  very  able  man.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  was  just  as  conscientious  as  were  Chase  and  the  other 
"  Liberator ;  '^  conscientiousness  does  not  always  enable  one  to  dis- 
cern truth ;  and,  alas !  it  does  not  always  make  one  just  toward  his 
fellow-men.  Mr.  Disney  believed  that  Mr.  Chase  was  keeping  back 
the  day  of  deliverance  for  the  slave  by  agitating  so  excitedly  in  favor 
of  emancipation  and  against  what  Mr.  Disney  deemed  the  constitu- 
tional status  of  the  slaveholder.  Staiiis  did  not  seem  to  Mr.  Disney 
presently  necessary  to  the  slave.  For  a  century  or  so,  he  could  con- 
tent himself  with  the  assurance  that  by  and  by  something  might 
turn  lip  to  induce  the  slaveholder  to  give  up  his  human  chattel. 

I  ^vould  not  be  understood  that  abolitionists  did  not  keep  back  the 
day  of  freedom.  That  is  a  theme  of  which  I  speak  not  now.  Here- 
after I  may  say  a  word  about  the  subject,  notwithstanding  its  great 
delicacy. 

Here  is  another  entry  under  the  head,  "  Family  Memoranda : " 

"  Lizzie  Cliase,  2nd  daughter  of  S.  P.  Chase  and  E.  Chase,  born 
June  1,  1843;  died  July  24,  1844." 

From  July  3,  1843,  to  April  22,  1849,  there  is  no  entry  in  the 
register  so  often  quoted.*     I  have  found,  however,  another  book  of 


'  The  entry  under  date  July  3,  1843,  is  as  follows  :  "  Read,  after  dressing,  a  Psalm, 
the  r)Otli,  and  the  four  fir»t  chapters  of  Matt.  Some  earnestness  in  prayer.  Wag 
obliged  to  correct  my  dear  little  Kate.  Prayed  with  her.  Brought  up  the  journal 
from  June  20.'' 
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entries,  which  contains  the  following  mournful  record,  under  date 
Nov.  24,  1845 : 

"  I  resume  my  journal  after  a  long  intermission,  during  which  the 
saddest  affliction  has  fallen  upon  me.  I  have  recorded  its  details  in 
separate  sheets  which,  with  other  intervening  events  I  may  yet  note 
in  this  book.  ^  K  so  the  preceding  page  will  exhibit  a  reference  to 
them/* 

In  another  book,  under  the  head  "  Family  Memoranda,"  we  have 
the  entry : 

"  Eliza  Ann  Smith,  born  Nov.  12,  1821 ;  married  S.  P.  Chase,  Sep. 
26,  1839 ;  died  Mon.  2|,  P.  M.,  Sep.  29,  1845 ;  23  y.  10  m.  17  d." 

The  entry  under  date  Nov.  24th,  goes  on  as  follows : 

"  This  day  has  been  marked  by  no  extraordinary  event ;  rose,  as 
usual,  of  late,  before  sunrise ;  breakfasted  with  sister  Alice  and  little 
Kate.  Eead  Scriptures  (Job)  to  little  Kate,  who  listened  and  seemed 
to  be  pleased,  probably  with  the  solemn  rhythm — for  she  certainly 
can  understand  very  little ;  then  prayed  with  her ;  then  to  town  in 
omnibus;  unshaven,  for  want  of  time." 

It  Concludes  as  follows : 

"  Home  in  omnibus.  Eead  newspapers;  read  Landscape  Gardening, 
Heard  little  Kate  read  a  little  poem ;  also  in  Bible ;  and  wrote  above. 
A  little  more  time  now  on  Vanzandt  case,  and  then  to  bed." 

Under  date  Nov.  25th,  is  an  entry,  from  which  I  draw  these  words : 

"  Supper.  Prayers.  Heard  Kate  read  Bible.  Before  coming 
down  called  on  Whitney,  railroad  king — he  full  of  enthusiasm,  which 
he  has  breathed  into  Cist,  who  now  admits  himself  mistaken  as  to 
the  destiny  of  Cincinnati  to  be  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  which 
preeminence  is,  in  his  opinion,  reserved  for  the  city  to  be  at  the 
Pacific  termination  of  the  railroad." 

Dec.  2d,  has  the  entry : 

"  I  wrote  nothing  on  Sunday  or  Monday  night  because  I  felt  too  much 
indisposed.  On  Sunday,  however,  I  was  at  church  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  attended  funeral  services  of  Sam.  Lewis'  child, 
at  his  house  on  Broadway.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  bright 
child,  just  turned  of  4  years — only  two  months  younger  than  my 
dear  little  Kate,*  and  destroyed  by  the  same  dreadful  disease — the 
scarlet  fever.  During  the  night,  Sunday,  I  was  quite  ill,  and  much 
alarmed  by  my  symptoms — sinking  faintness,  palpitation,  violent 
shaking.  Dear  sister  Alice  wrapped  me  up  warm — made  a  fire  in 
my  room  and  gave  me  hot  drink,  and,  after  a  while,  I  got  bettei. 


1  Not  done.  '  The  first  daaghter. 
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Monday  I  was  in  town,  and  devoted  most  of  my  time  to  stating  an 
account  of  my  debts,  which  were  more  than  I  expected.  I  thought  I 
had  reduced  them  to  about  $9,000,  but  found  them  to  exceed  $11,000. 
Abstained  from  dinner  in  hope  of  benefit  irom  it.  To  bed  soon  after 
prayers,  and  rather  restless  night.  Very  cold  this  morning.  Eather 
restless  night.  Thermometer  this  morning  8  °  above  zero.  To  town 
in  sleigh  omnibus.  Busied  chiefly  as  yesterday,  but  a  good  deal 
interrupted.  Dined  temperately  at  Mrs.  Capt.  Smith's.  Home  about 
5.  Much  better  than  f5r  several  days.  Heard  dear  little  Kate  read 
verses  and  Bible,  and  pray ;  talked  to  her.  Bead  conclusion  of  Job, 
and  wrote  foregoing  before  family  prayers.*' 

Part  of  the  next  entry  reads  as  follows : 

.  "Saturday,  Dec.  6.  Up  this  morning  betimes.  Prayers.  Break- 
fast. Heard  Kate  read  a  little.  To  town  in  omnibus.  Morning 
somewhat  interrupted  by  callers,  and  a  good  deal  frittered  away. 
Bead  President's  message — able,  clear,  and  firm  ;  erroneous,  I  think, 
as  to  Texas  and  postage,  but  creditable  to  the  author  as  a  whole." 

In  a  previous  entry  (under  date  Nov.  26th),  occurs  the  sentence : 

"Mr.  Lewis  called.  Talk  about  his  being  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Liberty  men.     He  coyly  willing." 

Samuel  Lewis  was  a  very  able  man,  and  as  an  orator  he  had  few 
equals.  But  he  seemed  to  me  not  without  jealousy.  Perhaps  he 
never  felt  quite  at  ease  with  our  hero— one  of  the  least  jealous  men 
I  ever  knew. 

It  is  necessary  henceforth  to  give  our  chief  attention  to  the  public 
life  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase.  In  studying  his  private  life  so 
closely  up  to  this  time,  our  chief  object  has  been  to  ascertain  his  char- 
acter and  tendencies  as  a  public  man. 

Thus  far  we  have  had  reason  to  regard  him  with  esteem  and 
admiration.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  1845  an  eminently  con- 
scientious man.  The  type  of  his  religiousness  is  not  the  type  that 
I  most  love;  but  it  is  true  and  noble.  Public  virtue  appears  in  him 
associated  with  private  virtue. 

Li  Chase,  it  seems  to  me  that  public  virtue  shone  most  lustrously 
in  combination  with  most  precious  private  virtue,  down  to  the  days 
when  he  was  busy  toward  assembling  the  so-called  Southern  and 
Western  liiberty  Convention.  That  convention  was  actually  held 
at  Cincinnati,  June  11  and  12,  1845.  It  was  early  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  that  Mr.  Chase,  with  Samuel  Lewis,  Dr.  Wra.  H.  Bris- 
bane, of  Ohio,  and  Judge  Stevens,  of  Indiana,  began  to  obtain  sig- 
natures to  the  call,  which  contains  the  words: 
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"  It  is  not  designed  that  the  convention  shall  be  composed  exclu- 
sively of  the  Liberty  party,  but  of  all  who,  believing  that  whatever 
is  worth  preserving  in  republicanism  can  be  maintained  only  by 
eternal  and  uncompromising  war  against  the  criminal  usurpations 
of  the  slave  power,  are  resolved  to  use  all  constitutional  and  honor- 
able and  just  means  to  effect  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  respec- 
tive States,  and  its  reduction  to  its  constitutional  limits  in  the  United 
States.  We  therefore  earnestly  invite  all  who  desire  to  cooperate 
for  the  deliverance  of  our  beloved  and  otherwise  glorious  country 
from  its  greatest  curse  and  most  appalling  danger,  by  speech,  by  the 
pen,  by  the  press,  and  by  the  ballot,  to  give  to  the  convention  the 
sanction  of  their  personal  presence  and  to  aid  in  its  proceedings  by 
their  counsels.  Our  fellow-citizens  also,  of  all  parties,  slaveholders 
and  non-slaveholders,  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
true  nature  and  probable  results  of  the  Liberty  movement  in  the 
United  States,  are  cordially  invited  to  come  and  see  and  hear.  And 
may  God*s  blessing  help  the  good  cause." 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  distinctions  of  the  address  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Chase  for  the  convention,  actually  held  as  already  hinted. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  little  volume,  published  at  London,  in  1867, 
on  the  title-page  of  which  appear  the  words,  ^^Anti-Slavery  Addresses 
of  1844  and  1845.  By  Salmon  Portland  Chase  and  Charles  Dexter 
Cleveland."     In  a  note.  Prof.  Cleveland  says : 

"  Of  the  two  addresses  I  place  the  Philadelphia  first,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  in  the  order  of  time.  Had  I  placed  them  ac- 
cording to  their  merits,  the  Cincinnati  address  would,  of  course,  come 
first ;  and  the  other  next,  indeed,  but  in  the  expressive  language  of 
Milton,  *  long  after  next.*  " 

I  can  imagine  Mr.  Chase  according  the  palm  to  the  address  to 
which  beyond  all  question  that  prepared  by  him  was  under  so  much 
obligation.  It  was  at  a  convention  of  delegates  of  the  Liberty  party 
of  the  eastern  section  of  Pennsylvania,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1844,  that  Prof.  Cleveland  was  made  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  prepare  the  address  which  he  afterward  actually,  so 
ably,  did  prepare.  In  some  respects  this  paper  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Chase,  by  which  it  was  followed.  On  the  whole,  the  one  is  quite 
equal  to  the  other,  in  my  judgment. 

In  the  Chase  address  are  these  words : 

"What,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  political  parties  of  the  country 
in  relation  to  this  suoject  ?  One  of  these  parties  professes  to  be 
guided  by  the  most  liberal  principles.  *  Equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all  men;'  *  equal  rights  for  all  men  j'  ^inflexible  opposition  to  oppres- 
sion/ are  its  favorite  mottoes.    It  claims  to  be  the  true  friend  of 
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popular  goverDment,  and  assumes  the  name  of  Democratic.  Among 
its  members  are,  doubtless,  many  who  cherish  its  professions  as 
sacred  principles,  and  believe  that  the  great  cause  of  freedom  and 
progress  is  to  be  served  by  promoting  its  ascendancy.  But  when  we 
compare  the  maxims  of  the  so-called  Democratic  party  with  its  acts, 
its  hypocrisy  is  plainly  revealed.  Among  its  leading  members  we 
find  the  principal  slaveholders  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchy.  It  has 
never  scrupled  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  free  States,  or  of  the 
people,  to  the  demands  of  the  slave  power.  Like  Sir  Pertinax 
McSycophant,  its  northern  leaders  believe  that  the  great  secret  of 
advancement  lies  in  'bowing  well.'  No  servility  seems  too  gross,  no 
self-degradation  too  great  to  be  submitted  to.  They  think  themselves 
well  rewarded  if  the  unity  of  the  party  be  preserved  and  the  spoils  of 
victory  secured.  If,  in  the  distribution  of  these  spoils,  they  receive 
only  the  jackal's  share,  they  content  themselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  little  is  better  than  nothing.  They  declaim  loudly  against 
all  monopolies,  all  special  privileges,  all  encroachments  on  personal 
rights,  all  distinctions  founded  upon  birth ;  and  compensate  them- 
selves for  these  efforts  of  virtue,  by  practicing  the  vilest  oppression 
upon  all  their  countrymen,  in  whose  complexions  the  slightest  trace 
of  African  derivation  can  be  detected. 

^^Profoundly  do  we  revere  the  maxims  of  true  Democracy ;  they  are 
identical  with  those  of  true  Christianity^  in  relation  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  men  as  citizens.  And  our  reverence  for  Democratic  principles 
is  the  precise  measure  of  our  detestation  of  the  policy  of  those  who  are 
permitted  to  shape  the  action  of  the  Democratic  party.  Political  con- 
cert with  that  party,  under  its  present  leadership,  is,  therefore, 
plainly  impossible.  Nor  do  we  entertain  the  hope,  which  many^  no 
doubt,  honestly  cherish,  that  the  professed  principles  of  the  party  will,  at 
length,  bring  it  right  upon  the  question  of  slavery.  Its  professed  princi- 
ples have  been  the  same  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  yet  the  sub- 
jection of  the  party  to  tlic  slave  power  is,  at  this  moment,  as  com- 
plete as  ever.  There  is  no  prospect  of  any  change  for  the  better, 
until  tliose  Democrats  whose  hearts  are  really  possessed  by  a  gen- 
erous love  ol'  liherly  for  all.  and  by  an  honest  hatred  of  oppression, 
shall  manfully  assert  their  individual  independence,  and  refuse  their 
support  to  the  ])an(lers  of  slavery.  ^ 

''There  is  another  party  which  boasts  that  it  is  conservative  in 
its  character.  Its  watchwords  are,  'a  tariff,'  'a  banking  system,* 
'the  Union  as  it  is.'  Among  its  members,  also,  are  many  sincere 
0})j)onents  of  slavery  ;  and  the  party  itself,  seeking  a-id  in  the  at- 
tainment of  ])owei-,  and  anxious  to  carry  its  favorite  measures,  and 
bound  together  by  no  such  professed  principles  as  secure  the  unity 
of  the  Democratic  party,  often  concedes  much  to  their  anti-slavery 
views.  It  is  not  unwilling,  in  those  States  and  parts  of  States  wMiere 
anti-slavery  sentiment  prevails,  to  assume  an  anti-slavery  attitude, 
and  claims  to  be  an  anti -slavery  party.  Like  the  Democratic  party, 
however,  the  Whig  party  maintains  allianct»6  with  the  slaveholder. 
It  proposes,  in  its  national  conventions,  no  action  against  slavery. 
It  has  no  anti -slavery  article  in  its  national  creed.  Among  its  lead- 
ers and  champions,  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  none  are  so 
honored  and    trusted  as  slaveholders  in  practice  and  in  principle. 
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Whatever  the  Whig  party,  therefore,  concedes  to  anti-slavery,  must  he  re- 
luctantly  conceded.  Its  natural  position  is  conservative.  Its  natural 
line  of  action  is  to  maintain  thinqs  as  they  are.  Its  natural  bond  of  union 
is  regard  for  interests  rather  than  for  rights.  There  are,  doubtless, 
zealous  opponents  of  slavery,  who  are  also  zealous  Whigs ;  but  they 
have  not  the  general  confidence  of  their  party ;  they  are  under  the 
ban  of  the  slaveholders;  and  in  any  practical  anti-slavery  movement, 
as,  for  example,  the  repeal  of  the  laws  which  sanction  slaveholding 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  would  meet  the  determined  opposition 
of  a  large  and  most  influential  section  of  the  party,  not  because  the 
people  of  the  free  States  would  bo  opposed  to  the  measure,  but  be- 
cause it  would  be  displeasing  to  the  oligarchy  and  fatal  to  party 
unity.  We  are  constrained  to  think,  therefore,  that  all  expectation 
of  efficient  anti -slavery  action  from  the  Whig  party,  as  now  organ- 
ized, will  prove  delusive.  Nor  do  we  perceive  any  probability  of  a 
change  in  its  organization,  separating  its  anti-slavery  from  its  pro- 
slavery  constituents,  and  leaving  the  former  in  possession  of  the 
name  and  influence  of  the  party.  With  the  Whig  party,  therefore,  as 
at  present  organized,  it  is  as  impossible  for  us,  whose  inottoes  are  '•Equal 
rights  and  fair  wages  for  all,'  and  ^the  Union  as  it  should  be,*  to  act  in 
alliance  and  concert,  as  it  is  for  us  so  to  act  with  the  so-called  Democratic 
party.  We  can  not  choose  between  these  parties  for  the  sake  of  any 
local  or  partial  advantage,  without  sacrificing  consistency,  self-respect, 
and  mutual  confidence.  While  we  say  this,  we  are  bound  to  add, 
that  were  either  of  these  parties  to  disappoint  our  expectations,  and  to 
adopt  into  its  national  creed  as  its  leading  articles,  the  principles 
which  we  regard  as  fundamental,  and  enter  upon  a  course  of  unfeigned 
and  earnest  action  against  the  system  of  slavery,  we  should  not  hesitate^ 
regarding^  as  we  do,  the  question  of  slavery  as  the  paramount  question  of 
our  day  and  nation,  to  give  to  it  our  cordial  and  vigorous  support,  until 
slavery  should  be  no  mx)re." 

The  last  of  the  foregoing  sentences  opens  the  way  to  understand- 
ing of  the  following  extract : 

"  With  what  party,  then,  shall  we  act  ?  Or  shall  we  act  with 
none  ?  Act,  in  some  way,  we  must ;  for  the  possession  of  the  right 
of  suffrage,  the  right  of  electing  our  own  law-makers  and  rulers, 
imposes  upon  us  the  corresponding  duty  of  vpting  for  men  who  will 
carry  out  the  views  which  we  deem  of  paramount  importance 
and  obligation.  Act  together  we  must,  for  upon  the  questions 
which  we  regard  as  the  most  vital  we  are  fully  agreed.  We  must 
act  then  ;  act  together ;  and  act  against  slavery  and  oppression. 
Acting  thus,  we  necessarily  act  as  a  party;  for  what  is  a  party^ 
but  a  body  of  citizens,  acting  together  politically,  in  good  faith,  upon 
common  principles,  for  a  common  object  f  And  if  there  oe  a  party 
already  in  existence,  animated  by  the  same  motives  and  aiming 
at  the  same  results  as  ourselves,  we  must  act  with  and  in  that 
party. 
X  "  That  there  is  such  a  party  is  well  hiovm.  It  is  the  Liberty  party  of 
the  United  States.    Its  principles,  measures,  and  objects  we  cordially 
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approve.  It  founds  itself  upon  the  great  cardinal  principle  of  true  Democ- 
racy and  of  true  Christianity,  the  brotherhood  of  the  Human  Family,  It 
avows  its  purpose  to  wage  war  against  slavehdaing  as  the  direst  form  of 
oppression,  and  then  against  every  other  species  of  tyranny  and  injustice. 
Its  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  this  country  are,  in  the  main, 
the  same  as  those  which  we  have  set  forth  in  this  address.  Its 
members  agree  to  regard  the  extinction  of  slavery  as  the  most  im- 
portant end  which  can,  at  this  time,  be  proposed  to  political  action ; 
and  they  agree  to  differ  as  to  other  questions  of  minor  importance, 
such  as  those  of  trade  and  currency,  believing  that  these  can  be 
satisfactorily  disposed  of,  when  the  question  of  slavery  shall  be 
settled,  and  that,  until  then,  they  can  not  be  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  at  all. 

"  The  rise  of  such  a  party  as  this  was  anticipated  long  before  its 
actual  organization,  by  the  single-hearted  and  patriotic  Charles 
Follen,  a  German  by  iJirth,  but  a  true  American  by  adoption  and 
in  spirit.  *  If  there  ever  is  to  be  in  this  country,'  he  said,  in  1836,  *  a 
party  that  shall  take  its  name  and  character,  not  from  particular 
liberal  measures  or  popular  men,  but  from  its  uncompromising  and 
consistent  adherence  to  freedom — a  truly  liberal  and  thoroughly 
republican  party,  it  must  direct  its  first  decided  effort  against  the 
grossest  form,  the  most  complete  manifestation  of  oppression ;  and, 
having  taken  anti-slavery  ground,  it  must  carry  out  the  principle 
of  liberty  in  all  its  consequences.  It  must  support  every  measure 
conducive  to  the  greatest  possible  individual,  and  social,  moral,  in- 
tellectual, religious,  and  political  freedom,  whether  that  measure 
be  brought  forward  by  inconsistent  slaveholders  or  consistent  free- 
men. It  must  embrace  the  whole  sphere  of  human  action,  watch- 
ing and  opposing  the  slightest  illiberal  and  anti-republican  tendency, 
and  conccntniting  its  wliole  force  and  influence  against  slavery 
itself,  in  comparison  with  which  every  other  species  of  tyranny  is 
tolerable,  and  ))v  which  every  other  is  strengthened  and  justi- 
fied.' 

"Tims  wrote  Charles  Follen  in  1(S36.  It  is  impossible  to  express 
better  th«'  want  wliifli  (Miliirhtened  lovers  of  liberty  felt  of  a  real 
Dcniocjatic  jiarty  in  the  country — Democratic,  not  in  nameonly,  but 
in  drcd  and  in  truth.  In  tbis  want,  thus  felt,  the  Liberty  party 
bad  its  orii^in,  and  so  Ioul^  as  tbis  want  remains  otherwise  unsatis- 
fied, tbe  Liberal  ])urty  must  exist,  not  as  a  mere  alx)lition  party, 
but  as  ii  truly  Democratic  party,  which  aims  at  the  extinction  of 
slavery.  Ixcause  slaveboldiuij:  is  inconsistent  with  Democratic  prin- 
ciples ;  aims  at  it,  not  as  an  ultimate  end,  but  as  tbe  most  important 
])r«'sent  oi>j<'et  ;  as  a  threat  and  necessary  step  in  tbe  work  of  reform  ; 
as  an  illustrious  cm  in  tbe  advancement  of  society,  to  be  wrought 
out  by  its  actiiMi  and  instrumentality.  7'he  Lihcrty  jKirty  of  \H4^^  is, 
in  truth,  the  Lihrrtj/  ]>(irt)/  of  177()  revived.  It  is  more:  it  is  (he  party  of 
Ath'ii  i,n  in(  itt  inxJ  Freedom,  irJiirJi  //rM,  in  every  arje,  and  with  varying  sue- 
rrs.^,  ((nKjht  the  hattlr^  of  Unman  Liberty,  againd  the  party  of  lalse  Con- 
servatism and  Slavery y 

We  bear  and  read  that  the  man  who  could  so  express  himself  in  1845, 
21 
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when  he  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age^  was  inordinately  ambitious. 
I  can  not  believe  it. 

I  have  not  forgotten  that  it  was  his  pen  that  wrote  these  words  in 
1845: 

"  No  question  half  so  important  as  that  of  slavery  engages  the 
attention  of  the  American  people.  All  others,  in  fact,  dwindle  into 
insignificance  in  comparison  with  it.  The  question  of  slavery  is, 
and  until  it  shall  be  settled,  must  be,  the  paramount  moral  and 
political  question  of  the  day.  We,  at  least,  so  regard  it,  and,  so  re- 
garding it,  must  subordinate  every  other  question  to  it. 

"  It  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  we  can  not  yield 
our  political  support  to  any  party  wnich  does  not  take  our  ground 
upon  the  question." 

So  said  Mr.  Chase  as  the  author  of  the  "  Cincinnati  Address,'* 
before  referred  to.  Was  he  faithful  to  the  doctrine  which  we  have 
just  seen  ?  I  answer  that  I  confidently  expect  to  show  that  he 
always  wished  and  endeavored  to  be  faithful  to  that  view  of  action^ 
in  and  with  the  parties  of  his  day. 


y' 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

THE  WATSON  CASE — THE  THIRD  MARRIAQE — POLITICS. 

BEFORE  one  of  the  ablest  judges  ever  commissioned  in  Ohio— 
before  Judge  Read — of  whom  we  have  already  seen  a  little  in 
our  notice  of  the  Gedney  Case  * — our  hero  argued  the  well-known 
WaJtson  Case  J  in  1845. 

I  heard  that  argument.  I  heard  the  judgment  it  caHed  out. 
Never  were  Bench  and  Bar  more  finely  illustrated. 

In  that  case,  as  in  the  MaiUda  Case*  Mr.  Chase  argued^  among 
other  propositions,  that  a  slave,  by  being  brought,  by  the  master^ 
within  the  limits  of  free  soil,  was,  ipsofactOy  set  at  liberty. 

Here  is  a  very  interesting  letter  on  the  subject : 

''March  19. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  : — The  case  of  Watson  is  so  fully  stated  in  the 
pamphlet  annexed  to  this,  that  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  re- 
write its  history.  You  will  observe  that  the  logic  of  Judge  Read's 
position,  namely,  that  a  slave  taken  beyond  the  influence  of  the  laws 
whiih  create  the  relation  of  slavery,  must  be  free,  led,  inevitably,  to 
the  conclusion  that  Watson  was  a  free  man,  and  entitled  to  be  dis- 
charged from  restraint.  But  the  judge  avoided  this  conclusion  by  de- 
claring that  the  Ohio  River  was,  for  the  pur|)Oses  of  navigation,  under 
the  slave  laws  of  Kentucky  as  much  as  under  the  free  laws  of  Ohio, 
and  overlooked  the  fact  that  Watson,  when  arrested,  was  not  upon  the 
boat,  l)ut  u])on  the  landing,  and  was  not  seeking  to  escape.  Had  the 
general  public  opinion  favored  as  decidedly  the  rights  of  men  as  it 
did  the  chiims  of  masters,  W^atson  would  have  been,  probably,  dis- 
charged. The  fact  that  during  the  pendency  of  his  case,  Mr.  Polk, 
then  recentl}'  elected  l^resident,  ])assed  through  Cincinnati,  and  was 
welcomed  by  Judge  Kead,  who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  same 
j>arty,  had,  also,  it  is  likely,  some  influence  on  the  result. 

''Ton  years  afterward,  J  w^as  myself  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Governor  of  Ohio.  The  part  which  I  took  in  the  Watson  case,  and 
the  speech  I  made  on  receiving  the  testimonial  presented  to  me  by 
the  colored  people,  were  used  as  potent  electioneeriug  arguments 
against  me.  The  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  presses  advocating  my 
election,  but  far  from  S3'mpathizing  wMth  my  anti-slavery  views,  was 


»  Ante,  Chapter  XVII.  2  Ante,  Chapter  XVII. 
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a  good  deal  exercised  about  the  effect  of  these  appeals  to  prejudices. 
I  wrote  him  to  tell  the  leading  paper  making  these  attacks  that  I 
valued  the  gi'atitude  of  an  oppressed  people,  manifested  by  the  testi- 
monial presented  to  me,  more  than  I  did  any  office,  even  that  of 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  to  bid  him  put  that  in  his  pipe  and  smoke  it. 
The  result  showed  that  prejudice  was  not  so  powerful  as  it  had  been. 
"  After  my  election,  I  took  a  great  interest  in  the  organization  of 
the  military  system  of  the  State,  thinking  it  wise  to  be  prepared  for 
all  contingencies,  though  I  little  dreamed  of  the  contingencies  which 
have  since  arisen.  The  military  men  of  the  State  took  my  efforts  in 
good  part.  They  held  a  convention  at  Columbus,  to  aid  in  obtaining 
such  legislation  as  was  essential.  During  its  sitting,  the  members 
called  upon  me.  Among  the  refreshments  of  the  occasion,  the 
pitcher  was  kept  filled  with  lemonade  for  such  as  chose  to  partake 
of  it.  Most  of  them  had  been  opposed  to  my  election,  and  recognized 
the  pitcher  from  the  prints  of  it  which  had  been  circulated.  Gen- 
erally they  took  this  quiet  declaration  of  adhesion  to  my  principles 
in  good  part,  but  some  refused  to  drink  any  thing  from  that 

fitcher,  characterizing  it  in  terms  more  emphatic  than  polite.     This 
heard  afterward,  for  nobody  indulged  in  any  expressions  of  that 
sort  when  I  was  present.     Yours,  very  truly, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE. 
"  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Esq.,  Somerville,  Mass.*' 

Here  is  another  letter,  relating  to  the  life  of  our  hero,  agitating, 
as  a  legist,  against  "  the  slave  power : " 

''March  19. 

*'Dear  Sir: — Francis  D.  Parish  was  a  lawyer  of  Sandusky,  Erie 
Count}',  Ohio,  of  unblemished  character  and  good  abilities,  and  well 
informed  in  his  profession.  He  enjoyed,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  community  in  which  he  resided. 

**  In  February,  1845,  a  woman  named  Jane  Garrison  was  living  in 
his  house  as  a  servant,  and  with  her  her  little  boy,  Harrison,  about 
^ve  years  old.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  a  man,  named 
Mitchell,  made  his  appearance  in  Sandusky,  claiming  the  woman 
and  her  child  as  fugitive  slaves.  He  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Parish, 
and,  meeting  that  gentleman  near  his  residence,  inquired  if  Jane 
Garrison  and  her  son,  Harrison,  were  at  his  house.  He  replied  that 
they  were,  and,  returning  with  Mitchell,  went  into  the  house  and 
brought  Jane  out.  After  some  conversation,  Mitchell,  with  Driskell, 
son  of  the  claimant,  went  away.  Suit  was  subsequently  brought 
against  Mr.  Parish  for  obstructing  the  arrest  of  the  woman  and 
her  child,  and,  also,  for  harboring  and  concealing  them.  Upon  the 
trial.  I,  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Andrews,  of  Columbus,  defended  Mr.  Parish. 
Mr.  Henry  Stanbery  and  J.  H.  Thompson  appeared  against  him. 
There  was  no  evidence  in  the  case  again ts  Mr.  Parish  except  that  ot 
Mitchell  and  Driskell,  and  the  whole  of  it  related  to  the  transaction  at 
Mr.  Parish's  house.  Mitchell  stated  that  he  attempted  to  arrest  Jane 
and  the  child  in  virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney,  which  Parish  said  he 
did  not  wish  to  see,  for  he  wanted  judicial  authority  for  such  an  act. 
Mitchell  insisted  upon  arresting  them,  but  Parish  said  he  could  not 
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arrest  them  there,  &nd  pashed  the  woman  and  child  into  the  house, 
and  went  in  hitnseir.  Several  gentlemen,  who  were  present  during 
some  proceedings  growing  out  of  the  arrest  of  other  children  in 
which  Mr.  Parish  was  called  as  a  witness,  stated  that,  in  his  testi- 
mony then  given,  Mr.  Parish  said  that  at  the  intorviaw  butwi^en 
himself  and  Uitchell,  he  bad  only  claimed  for  the  itlleged  slaves  that 
they  should  have  a  fair  trial,  after  which,  if  Mitchell  should  ostab- 
lish  his  legal  right  to  do  so,  he  could  take  thorn  ;  to  which  Mitchell 
said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  take  them  otlii'rivise ;  and  that,  after 
some  conversation  with  the  woman,  MittliL'll  and  Driskell  went 
away  without  taking,  or  attempting  to  take,  tin]  alleged  ftigiiives, 
These  witnesses  also  stated  that  Mitchell,  oii  tliis  occasion,  made  n 
statement  in  which  he  agreed  sabstantially  with  Mr.  Parish,  saying 
nothing  abont  any  attempt  or  claim  to  arrest,  or  any  pushing  or 
ordering  the  slaves  into  the  house,  and  nothing  even  of  any  roftieal 
by  Mr.  Parish  to  give  them  np  without  jodicinl  authority.  Upon 
this  evidence,  after  argument  and  charge  by  the  court,  the  case  went 
to  the  jury,  who  found  Mr.  Pariah  guuty  of  harboring  and  conceal- 
ing the  alleged  fugitives,  and  obstructing  their  arrest,  and  assessed 
against  him  two  penalties  of  $500  each.  It  seems  incredible  now 
that  such  a  verdict  upon  such  evidence  conld  over  have  been  ren- 
dered, but  it  was  rendered,  and  the  conrt  refused  to  set  it  aside,  and 
the  money  and  costs  were  actually  collected  from  Mr.  Parish. 

"  I  can  not  help  feeling  great  mortification  when  I  reflect  how  little 
my  services,  in  this  and  other  like  cases,  availed  the  defendants.  My 
consolation  is,  that  they  contributed  Bomething  toward  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  better  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  concerning  the  whole 
subject  of  slavery.    Very  truly  yours, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Esq.,  Somervillo,  Mass." 

It  was  in  October,  1845,  that  Mr.  Chase  aitdre&sed  to  the  Liberty 
Convention,  which  was  then  in  session  at  Boston,  a  characteristic 
letter.  Here  we  find  iitni  stating  the  object  of  the  Liberty  party 
to  be  the  <Icn:itionaliziition  of  slavery;  pointing  out  the  means  by 
wliii-li  it  may  be  accomplislicd,  and  e.xliibiting  the  hostility  of  the 
slavehohling  iiiter(>»t  to  Democracy  and  all  liberal  measures. 

Under  the  heiid,  "  Family  Memoranda,"  a  document  already  more 
than  once  referred  to  lias  this  entry  : 

"  P.  P.  Chfisc  married,  November  6, 1846,  Sarah  Bella  Dunlop  Lud- 
low, liaiijihter  of  Jiinies  C.  Ludlow,  and  frranddaughtcr  of  Israel 
Lu<llow,  "lie  of  the  founders  of  Cincinnati;  born  April  20,  1820; 
niiirrii^d,  at  Mr.  Justice  McLean's,  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  by  Rt. 
Kcv-C.  I'.  Mfllvaine." 

Here  is  another  entry  in  the  same  document,  under  the  same  head  : 

"  Sarah  Hella  T).  L.  Chase,  died  at  Clifton,  near  Cincinnati,  where 
she  was  then  residing,  .lanuary  13,  1852." 
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And  here  is  another  of  happier  tenor : 

"  Janette  Ralston  Chase,  born  September  19,  1847." 

The  last  entry  records  the  birth  of  the  present  Mrs.  Hoyt — a  lady 
whose  delightful  letters  and  whose  geuius  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

But  there  is  another  little  eutry  which  is  not  to  bo  overlooked. 
It  reads : 

"Josephine  Ludlow  Chase,  born  July  3,  1849;  died  at  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey,  July  28,  1850." 

**  Ah  I  no  ye  lovelie  blossoms,  ye 
Telle  us  how  soone  things  have 
Their  ende  though  sweete  and  brave,"  ^ 

Is  the  sum  of  all  that  one  can  say  about  such  deaths  and  yet  to 
parents — but  the  theme  is  difficult  as  well  as  delicate.  Let  us  pass 
to  others. 

To  Hon.  John  P.  Hale^  of  New  Hampshire^  Mr.  Chase,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1847,  wrote  as  follows : 

"You  will  no  doubt  think  it  somewhat  strange  that  I  have  so 
long  delayed  an  acknowledgment  of  your  very  kind  letter  of  the 
2d  ult. ;  but  I  am  not  so  much  to  blame  as  I  seem  to  be.  1  wrote 
you  a  long  letter  within  three  or  four  days  after  receiving  yours, 
and  supposed,  until  recently,  that  it  was  duly  mailed ;  but  within 
the  last  few  days  I  found  it,  mislaid,  among  the  papers. 

"  You  received,  I  suppose,  numbers  of  the  morning  Herald^  con- 
taining some  extracts  from  your  letter.  I  took  the  liberty  of  hand- 
ing to  the  printer  your  letter  with  the  extracts  marked,  but  with 
instructions  to  omit  all  the  rest.  By  a  blunder,  partly  of  his,  and 
partly  of  mine,  in  not  being  quite  so  explicit  as  I  might  have  been, 
the  aata  of  letter,  *  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  April  2,'  went  into 
print.  This,  of  course,  revealed  the  writer,  which  was  contrary  to 
my  intention,  and  vexed  me  not  a  little.  I  explained  the  whole 
matter  in  a  letter  which  was  mislaid,  fearing  you  might  think  I 
had  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty  with  your  letter,  though  there 
was  nothing  in  the  extract  which  you  would  not  publicly  say,  or 
which  is  not  in  my  judgment  fully  vindicated  by  the  facts.  I  hope, 
however,  you  may  not  have  been  as  much  chagrined  by  the  circum- 
stance as  I  was. 

"  I  am  very  much  gratified  by  the  very  kind  and  favorable  notice 
which  my  argument  for  poor  old  Vanzandt  was  received.  I  hail  it 
as  an  auspicious  augury  of  approaching  deliverance  from  the  des- 
potism of  the  slave  power  and  of  pro-slavery  construction.  Among 
the  friendly  letters  I  have  received  none  has  given  me  more  satis- 

^  Quoted  from  memory.    Perhaps  wrong. 
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faction  than  ^ours,  unless  I  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  Seward's, 
which  was  kind,  cordial,  and  generous  beyond  measure. 

"It  is  strange  tliat  Uie  pro-Btaveiy  consLructioii  of  the  constitu- 
tion, so  utterly  indefensible  upon  bistory  or  by  rcaeou,  should  bo  so 
tamely  acquiesced  in  by  the  courts,  and  I  agree  with  you,  tliat  at 
the  bar,  and  elsewhere,  we  should  be  open,  bold,  indignant,  and  em- 
phatic in  our  denunciation  of  it.  It  (.-uti  DOl  stand  exposure  and  re- 
buke. If  it  finds  eanelaury  in  courts  of  justice  it  must  be  dragged 
out  and  denounced  before  the  people.  In  the  result  it  must  lull. 
If  courts  will  not  overthrow  it,  the  people  will,  even  if  it  be  nocos- 
8ary  to  overthrow  the  courts  also. 

'■  Your  remarli  on  the  policy  of  the  siavo  power,  that  when  '  they 
want  any  thing  peculiarly  infamous  done  in  luvor  of  the  peculiar  in- 
stitution, to  pat  it  on  some  suppliant  and  servile  northerner  to  do 
it,  rather  than  do  it  directly  themselves,'  only  expresses  a  sentiment 
common  to  many  in  all  ^rties.  I  received,  a  day  or  too  since  only, 
a  letter  from  a  leading  I>emocrat  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
State,  which  contained  this  passage:  'The  task  of  delivering  an 
opinion  against  law  and  right  fell  upon  fitting  shonlders.  The  dirty 
work  of  the  South  bas  always  found  northern  hands  to  perform  it,  and 
I  can  well  imagine  the  deep  scorn  and  contempt  swelling  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  southern  judges,  as  they  behold  Levi  on  his  belly 
crawling  through  that  opinion.'  There  are  a  great  many  in  this 
State  would  say  amen  to  this.  I  regretted  very  much  to  team 
that  in  my  native  State  the  pro-slavery  democracy  was  permitted  to 
triumph.  I  should  regret  it  less,  however,  if  the  returns  did  not 
show  a  diminution  of  the  independent  vote.  It  affords  me  some 
consolation,  however,  to  know  that  the  pro-slavery  folks  themselves 
were  compelled  to  come  so  far  upon  the  right  ground  as  to  aaaurae 
the  defense  of  tlio  Wilmot  proviso. 

"  I  notice,  what  can  not  fail  to  have  attracted  j'our  own  attention, 
that  a  ^rcat  diversity  of  sentiment  exists  among  anti-slavery  men 
as  to  the  best  course  to  bo  pursued  hereafter.  Upon  this  subject  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  yotir  views;  and,  by  way  of  example, 
will  cundidlj-  give  you  my  own  impressions.  1  have  acted  with  the 
Liberty  parly  in  the  State  for  more  than  six  years.  We  nominated 
our  lirKt  candidate  fur  Governor  in  December,  1841,  and  issued  a 
declaration  of  principles  and  measures.  Our  candidate,  Judge 
King.  wa.s  one  of  the  ablest,  and,  as  a  Whig,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar men  in  the  State.  He  received,  in  a  vote  exceeding  250,000, 
5,00(1  votes.  Our  candidate  last  year  was  Mr.  Lewis,  formerly 
Su peri ntiTui cut  of  our  Common  Schools  for  the  State,  a  man  able, 
indefatii^uble,  and  universally  respected,  lie  received  less  than 
11.000  votes.  I  see  no  prospect  of  greater  future  progress,  but  rather 
of  less.  As  fust  us  we  can  Wing  public  sentiment  right,  the  other 
parties  will  approach  our  ground,  and  keep  sufficiently  close  to  it 
to  prcvcTit  any  great  accession  to  our  numbers.  If  this  bo  so,  the 
Liberty  party  can  never  ho)>e  to  accomplish  any  thing  as  such,  but 
only  tbrijugb  it,  an  indirect  action  upon  the  other  parties.  In  other 
wonis,  it  takes  the  position  of  an  expounder  of  ft  theory,  which 
others  are  to  reduce  to  practice.  Now,  it  seems  to  mo,  wo  can  do 
a  better  wurl£  tlian  this.     If  an  anti-slavery  league  can  be  organized 
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natioually,  with  divisions  in  each  State,  and  county,  so  far  as  the 
States  are  prepared,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  shall  be  to 
vote  for  no  man  who  is  not  reliably  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  expelling  it  from  the  grounds 
which  it  now  unconstitutionally  holds,  and  of  discouraging  and  dis- 
countenancing it  by  example  and  recommendation,  where  constitu- 
tional power  will  not  reach,  and  where  no  such  man  is  nominated 
by  existing  parties,  to  nominate  candidates  of  their  own  on  inde- 
pendent grounds,  but  not  permanent  party  grounds,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  forward  the  anti-slavery  work  much 
more  vigorously  and  efficiently  than  we  now  do.  To  build  up  a 
new  party  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  to  compel  old  parties  to  do  a 
particular  work.  It  is  quite  true,  that  if  the  anti-slavery  Whigs 
and  anti-slavery  Democrats  had  come  boldly  out  upon  a  common 
platform  of  opposition  to  slavery,  at  the  date  of  the  organization 
of  the  Liberty  movements,  properly  so-called,  in  1841,  a  great,  pow- 
erful, and  victorious  party  could  have  been  created.  But  they  did 
not  choose  to  do  so,  and  I  see  nothing  in  the  past  to  warrant 
the  expectation  that  they  will  act  differently  in  future.  These 
things  being  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  anti-slavery  league,  operat- 
ing upon  both  parties  from  without,  aided  by  the  anti-slavery  men 
already  in  the  ranks  of  the  two  parties,  and  who  would  come  in 
from  the  Liberty  party,  would,  in  the  best  manner,  and  in  the  short- 
est time,  accomplish  the  great  work  of  overthrowing  slavery.  Many 
an ti -slavery  men  look  with  most  hope  to  the  Whig  party.  I  do  not. 
At  the  present  moment  there  are,  doubtless,  more  abolitionists  in 
the  Whig  party  than  in  the  Democratic  party ;  but  I  fear  that  the 
Whig  party  will  always  look  upon  the  overthrow  of  slavery  as  a 
work  to  be  tnken  up  or  laid  aside,  like  other  measures,  as  expediency 
ma}''  suggest;  whereas,  if  we  can  once  get  the  Democratic  party  in 
motion  regarding  the  overthrow  of  slavery  as  a  legitimate  and  nec- 
essary result  of  principles,  I  would  have  no  apprehension  at  all  of 
the  work  being  laid  aside  until  accomplished.  The  approaching 
presidential  contest  will,  probably,  involve  the  slave  question  to  an 
unprecedented  extent.  The  South,  or  rather  the  dominant  slave- 
holding  faction  in  the  South,  is  preparing  to  do  battle  against  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.  This  had  its  origin  among  the  Democrats,  and  is 
looked  upon  with  no  favorable  eye  by  many  leading  Whigs,  who, 
while  they  dare  not  openly  take  ground  against  it,  are  willing  to 
have  it  smothered  by  tne  cry  of  no  territory,  which  is  the  merest 
delusion,  and  the  most  palpable  delusion  in  the  world. 

"The  Whigs  and  the  entire  South  will  probably  unite  on  General 
Taylor,  though  some  of  the  northern  Whigs  may  make  a  stand  for 
Scott.  General  Taylor,  in  my  humble  judgment,  will  have  the  nomi- 
nation if  he  will  take  it.  Now  what  is  the  obvious  policy  of  the 
Democrats  ?  Is  it  not  to  bring  out  some  man — on  Wilmot  Proviso,  or 
constitutional  opposition  to  slavery  ground  (and  what  man  more  fit 
than  Silas  Wright?)  and  rally  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  against  the 
hero-sentiment?  Mr.  Schenck,  remonstrating  with  a  leading  editor 
here,  against  the  nomination  of  Taylor,  said  that  should  he  be  nomi- 
nated, the  Democrats  would  unite  on  Silas  Wright  and  carry  every 
free  State. 
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"  I  had  Bome  coDverBation  with  Bobert  Dale  Owen,  the  other  day, 
who  seema  to  be  much  impressed  wibh  this  view. 

"1  shall  he  very  glad  to  have  jour  views  npon  it  and  the  other 
topics  of  this  letter.  How  woald  it  do  to  issue  a  call  for  a  national 
coDveDlion  to  form  a  national  anti-siaTery  league?  A  call  might 
be  prepared  here  or  with  ynu,  and  sent  lo  all  the  leading  anti- 
stavery  meo  in  all  parties  for  signatures,  and  then  isaned  simul- 
taneouBly  in  diffuront  parts  of  the  Union.  I  inclose  such  a  call  as  I 
would  like  to  see  issued.  Can  you  not  visit  us  in  the  West  this  sum- 
mer? Our  railroad  is  now  so  far  completed  to  Sandusky  that  there 
are  J}ut  32  miles  laud  travel.  You  can  come  in  four  days  fVom  Dover. 
Yof  would  be  most  cordially  welcomed. 

"Very  truly  your  friend, 

"S.  P.CHASB.   . 

f'Do  you  know  PreatoD  King  and  Silas  Wright,  or  either?    If  so, 
1  not  learn  their  views  7  " 

]  The  biographic  sketch  furnished  me,  as  elsewhere  stated,  and  for, 
nrhich  I  sup[>ose  Mr.  Chase  himself  to'be  responsible,  contains  tliia 
/language : 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1847,  Mr.  Chase  attended  the  National  Conven- 
'  tion  of  the  Liberty  party  at  Bufi'ulo,  of  which  ho  acted  as  presiding 
officer.  In  view  of  the  ugitutiou  of  the  prohibition  by  Congress  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  in  Hie  shape  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  created 
by  the  proposed  orgunisation  of  the  territory  of  Oregon,  and  tho 
contemplated  acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico,  as  part  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  Mr.  Chase  anticipated,  as  close  at  hand,  &  now  (iiiil 
more  general  anti-slavery  movement,  which  would  attract  large 
numbers  who  had  hitherto -acted  with  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
particH.  No  calm  observer  of  political  events  could  reasonably 
expect  lliiit  cither  of  those  parties  would,  in  their  coming  National 
Conventions,  proclaim  ihcniHclves  in  favor  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition  of  slavery  in  the  national  Territories;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  more  probable  that  they  would  bo  induced  by  their  southern 
wing,  to  place  themselves  in  hostility  to  it,  either  in  their  platforms 
or  their  nominations.  Such  a  policy  was  not  likely  to  be  acquiesced 
in  by  ilioueandM,  in  the  free  States,  who  clung  with  fast  affection  to 
the  illustrious  ordinance  of  1787,  which  shielded  the  north-west  ter- 
ritory from  the  curso  of  slavery,  and  nurtured  to  unshackled  mnn- 
hooii  fivu  mighty  commonwealths.  Mr.  Chase,  desirous  of  promoting 
tlic  free  action  of  such  now  movements,  opposed  tho  presentation  of 
any  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In  his  opinion,  tho  position  of 
John  P.  ilale,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  centered  as  tho  standard-bearer 
of  the  Lil)erly  party,  during  tho  coming  campaign,  would  be  injuri- 
ously affi-'ctcd  before  a  convention  which  combined  these  large  and 
fresh  accessions,  bj'  a  nomination  at  tlmt  time.  Thej-  wore  likely  to 
out-numbcr  the  Liberty  party,  and  would  naturally  desire  candi- 
dates wlioao  recent  political  relations  had  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
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le  action   of  the  Buffalo  Convention   of   1848  justified    those 
of  Mr.  Chase.     If  Mr.  Hale  had   not  been   presented  by  the 
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Liberty  Convention,  and  if  his  party  relations  had  not  been  thus 
distinctly  declared,  he  would  have  commanded  a  fuller  support  from 
those  members,  who  had  hitherto  acted  with  the  Whig  party — 
enough,  probably,  to  have  secured  his  nomination. 

"  The  agitation  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  instead  of  subsiding,  in- 
creased till,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  it  appeared  destined  to  be  the 
controlling  issue  of  the  next  presidential  election.  It  had  absorbed 
the  deliberations  of  Congress,  then  occupied  in  discussing  territorial 
governments  for  Oregon  and  the  vast  regions  to  be  acquired  from 
Mexico.  By  no  political  casuistry,  and  by  no  partisan  diplomacy, 
could  it  be  excluded  from  the  contest.  Mr.  Chase  was  desirous  that 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment,  to  which  the  rejection  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  by  the  Whig  and  Democratic  Conventions  would  give  new 
force,  should  have  means  already  provided  for  organizing  it  into 
vigorous  action. 

"  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  he  originated  a  call  for  a  con- 
vention of  the  people  of  Ohio,  to  be  held  at  Columbus  on  the  20th 
and  21st  days  of  June.  Its  declared  purpose  was  to  consider  the 
political  condition  of  the  country,  and  in  case  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  who  were  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  free  States, 
either  on  account  of  their  active  cooperation  with  the  slave  power, 
or  silent  acquiesscence  in  its  designs,  extend  slavery  over  the  terri- 
tories to  be  acquired  fVom  Mexico,  should  be  nominated  at  the 
approaching  conventions — take  such  action  as  the  exigency  should 
require.  The  call  was  signed  by  three  thousand  voters,  Whigs, 
Democrats,  and  Liberty  Party  men,  in  almost  every  county  in  the 
State." 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1848,  was  held  at  Columbus  in  Ohio, 
one  of  the  most  important  State  Conventions  ever  assembled  by  the 
Democracy  of  Ohio  in  its  best  days.  How  proud  one  could  then  be 
of  adherence  to  that  party ! 

Hon.  David  T.  Disney,  of  whom  we  have  already  seen  a  little, 
was  permanent  president  of  that  convention.  My  friend  and 
partner,  Henry  Roedter,  also  of  Cincinnati,  was  first  vice-president. 

Mr.  Disney  said  that  the  convention  was  composed  of  the  best 
material  in  Ohio;  and,  if  the  remark  be  read  with  application  to  the 
Democrats  alone,  he  spoke  the  simple  truth  in  that  behalf. 

Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ross,  (now  Senator  Thurman — what  a  marked 
illustration  of  the  saying,  tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mrUamur  in  illis!  ) 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  He  has  not  changed 
more  with  the  times  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us  have  changed ;  but 
it  is  curious  to  read  of  him  as  ofiering,  among  other  resolutions, 
these : 

^^Resolvedy  That  the  people  of  Ohio,  now,  as  they  always  have  done, 
look  upon  the  institution  of  slavery,  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  as  an 
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•vil  and  unfavorable  to  the  full  development  of  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tical benefits  of  free  institutions ;  and  that  entertaining  these  senti- 
ments, they  will,  at  all  times,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  use  all  power, 
clearly  given  by  the  terms  of  the  national  compact,  to  prevent  its 
increase,  to  mitigate,  and,  finally,  to  eradicate  the  evil.  And  be  it 
further 

^''Resolved^  That  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  do,  at  the  same  time,  ftilly 
recognize  the  doctrine  held  by  the  early  fathers  of  the  Republic,*  and 
still  maintained  by  the  Democratic  party  in  all  the  States,  that  to 
each  State  belongs  the  right  to  adopt  and  modify  its  own  municipal 
laws;  to  regulate  its  own  internal  afiBira;  to  hold  and  maintain  an 
equal  and  independent  sovereignty  with  each  and  every  other  State; 
and  that,  upon  these  rights,  the  National  Legislature  can  neither 
legislate  nor  encroach." 

However  intended,  these  resolutions  were  received  with  something 
quite  like  rapture  by  young  Democrats  throughout  Ohio.  I  have 
heard  Judge  Spaulding  publicly  narrate  the  inner  history  of  these 
resolutions.  According  to  him,  they  were  intended,  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  serve  the  Good-Lord-Good-Devil  policy.  Perhaps,  in  some 
measure,  he  was  mistaken  as  to  that — indeed^  I  am  quite  sure  he 
must  have  been  somewhat  in  error  in  that  statement.  Certainly, 
however,  these  resolutions  and  their  reception  by  the  better  sort  of 
Democrats,  throughout  Ohio,  had  much  to  do  with  the  subsequent 
career  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase. 

Tiie  National  Wliig  Convention  of  that  year  would  have  none  of 
the  Wilniot  Provisio;  and  they  nominated  good  old  Rough-and- 
Ready — brave,  but,  in  the  matter  of  ideas,  rather  bald — a  born 
thrall,  moreover,  to  the  interests  of  slavery.  And  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Democratic  party  did,  at  Baltimore,  a  work  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  Whigs  at  Philadelphia.  The  former  nomi- 
nated General  Cass,  a  northern  doug;h-faee — one  of  those  men  who 
remind  one  of  the  verses  equally  intolerable  to  the  gods  and  un- 
l)leasing  to  men.  The  Nicholson  letter  of  this  curiously  constituted 
phenomenon  of  politics  had,  in  the  crepuHculumAW.e.  action  of  its 
autlior's  intellections,  argued,  (almost  as  learnedly  as  the  grave-digger 
in  Hamlet  argued  questions  of  crowner's  quest  law,)  that  the  congres- 
sional prohibtion  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  was  invalid  on  account 
of  its  repugnance  to  the  constitution. 

Turn  we  now  to  a  convention  of  another  mold.  This  body  met 
at  Builalo,  August  9,  1848.  It  continued  in  session  through  that 
and  the  next  day.     Mr.  Chase  was  a  delegate.     He  was  a  member 


^  Early  fathers  is  a  good  phrase — as  good  as  the  "  mobled  queen." 
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of  the  committee  to  report  a  plan  for  permaDent  organization.  He 
was  the  president  of  the  convention  of  delegates.  Many  urged  his 
nomination  for  the  vice-presidency.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
platform  committee;  and  it  is  related  that  the  platform  adopted  was 
substantially  drawn  by  him. 

Here  is  part  of  a  letter  relating  to  the  subject : 

''March  21. 

"Dear  Sir:  The  New  York  Convention,  which  was  in  session  at 
the  same  time,  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  the  Territories,  and  nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  Pres- 
ident and  Gen.  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  for  Vice-President.  A  resolu- 
tion was  also  adopted  authorizing  the  delegates  of  the  New  York 
Democracy  to  the  convention  at  Baltimore  to  attend  and  take  part 
in  any  convention  of  the  free  States  which  might  be  called  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  concentrating  the  popular  will  in  relation 
to  the  Presidency. 

"When  the  convention  of  the  9th  of  August  met,  the  New  York 
delegates,  under  this  resolution,  took  their  seats  as  members.  The 
attendance  was  very  largo.  Eighteen  States  were  represented  by 
four  hundred  and  sixty-five  delegates,  and  there  was,  moreover,  an 
immense  mass  convention,  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands.  Gen. 
Dodge  had  declined,  or  rather  rejected  the  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  tendered  him  by  the  New  York  Convention,  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  not  accepted  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  The 
whole  subject  of  national  nominations  was,  therefore,  considered  as 
open,  Mr.  Hale  having  placed  his  name  at  the  disposal  of  the  con- 
vention. It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Ohio  delegation  that  I  should 
take  a  very  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  both  the  mass  conven- 
tion and  the  convention  of  delegates.  At  an  informal  meeting,  which 
preceded  the  organization  of  the  former,  there  were  indications  of  a 
division  as  to  platforms.  Knowing  Mr.  Preston  King's  sentiments,  I 
look  the  liberty  of  calling  upon  him  for  a  speech,  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion moved  that  he  be  requested  to  reduce  its  leading  propositions  to 
writing,  and  that  his  speech  should  be  considered  as  the  platform 
recommended  by  the  meeting.  This  motion  seemed  to  allay  all 
jealousies  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Democrats,  and  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to.  The  next  day  the  mass  convention  assembled, 
and  Mr.  King  reported  resolutions  embodying  the  propositions  of 
his  speech.  They  declared,  1st,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  relieve  itself  of  all  responsibility  for  the  exten- 
sion or  continuance  of  slavery  wherever  it  had  constitutional  author- 
ity to  do  so,  and  was  responsible  for  its  existence;  2d,  that  it  had 
neither  responsibility  nor  constitutional  authority  to  interfere  with 
slavery  within  the  States;  and,  3d,  that  it  had  authority  and  should 
promptly  exercise  it  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  into  free 
territory,  and  to  prohibit  its  existence  in  such  territory  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  These  resolutions  were  received  with  universal  approba- 
tion. Mr.  Adams  presided  over  the  mass  convention.  A  committee 
on  resolutions  were  appointed,  consisting  of  throe  persons  from  each 
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State  represented.  I  was  one  of  the  members  of  this  commitieb  from 
Ohio,  arid  the  resolutions  reported  were  almost  entirely  drafted  by 
me.  They  were,  however,  very  carefully  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  very  fully  discussed  before  they  received  its  sanction. 
The  resolution  on  the  tariff  was  adopted  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  White, 
of  New  York. 

"The  delegate  convention  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency,  met  in  a  church  near  the  square  on 
which  the  mass  convention  was  assembled.  I  had  the  honor  to  pre- 
side over  this  convention.  To  ascertain  the  views  of  members  in  re- 
spect to  the  Presidency  an  informal  ballot  was  taken,  the  result  of 
which  showed  a  clear  majority  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  over  all  others. 
Mr.  Hale  received  nearly  the  whole  vote  not  given  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  After  the  preference  of  the  convention  had  thus  been  shown, 
Mr.  Lavitt,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  the  unanimous  nomination  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  was  earnestly  seconded  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Ohio. 
As  these  two  gentlemen  had  been  the  most  active  and  able  as  well 
the  most  zealous  friends  of  Mr.  Hale,  the  motion  was  adopted  with- 
out hesitation  and  by  acclamation.  Mr.  Adams  was  nominated  also 
by  acclamation  for  Vice-President.  The  nominations  thus  made  were 
announced  by  me,  as  President  of  the  convention  of  delegates,  to  the 
mass  convention,  and  were  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  dem- 
onstrations. 

"  Thus  ended  the  work  of  this  great  convention,  to  the  assembling 
and  acting  of  which  is  attributed,  and  I  think  justly,  the  passage  of 
the  bill  organizing  the  Territory  of  Oregon  with  the  pronibtion  of 
slavery,  which  was  then  pending  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

*'In  the  canvass  which  followed  I  took  a  very  active  part,  but  con- 
fined m}'  labors  almost  wholly  to  Ohio.  The  election  showed  both 
the  power  of  ])art3'  and  the  power  of  principles.  Except  in  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts,  the  Whig  party  almost  every-where  supported  the  nom- 
inees of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and,  except  in  New  York,  the 
Democratic  party  almost  every-where  supported  the  nominations  of 
the  Baltimore  Convention.  In  New  York,  the  recognized  organiza- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  was  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  His  vote,  therefore,  in  that  State  was  very  large.  In 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  northern  counties  of  Ohio,  the  profound 
anti-slavery  convictions  of  the  people  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
su])port  national  nominees  without  any  declaration  against  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery.  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  in  all  291,678  votes  out 
of  2,882.121,  the  whole  number  given.  Of  these  votes,  120,000  were 
given  in  New  York,  38,133  in  Massachusetts,  and  35,494  in  Ohio. 
Gen.  Taylor  was  elected." 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

SENATOR  CHASE — EXCITING   STRUGGLES — TESTS  AND  TRIALS. 

ON  the  18th  of  February,  1848,  the  Whig  legislature  of  Ohio 
passed  a  supposed  law,  which  Democrats  generally  regarded  as  a 
nullity,  by  reason  of  its  repugnance  to  the  constitution  of  the  State. 
It  was  entitled,  "An  Act  to  fix  and  apportion  the  representation  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio."  It  purported  to  divide 
the  county  in  which  Mr.  Chase  then  lived — Hamilton  County — into 
two  election  districts.  Such  division  of  a  county.  Democrats  main- 
tained, was  not  within  the  constitutional  discretion  of  the  legislature. 
The  distinguished  George  E.  Pugh  and  Mr.  Alexander  N.  Pierce 
received  from  Edward  C.  Roll,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  Hamilton  County,  certificates  of  election,  which  treated  the 
supposed  legislation  as  invalid.  After  most  exciting  scenes  in  the 
House  to  which  they  were  elected,  that  House  decided  that  the  certif- 
icates were  well  given ;  that  the  supposed  law  was  an  infraction  of 
the  constitution,  and  that  Messrs.  Pugh  and  Pierce  were  entitled  to 
the  seats  they  claimed.  One  consequence  of  all  this  was  the  sending 
of  Mr.  Chase  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  action  of  Mr.  Roll,  to  which  attention  has  been  called,  took 
place  under  the  advice  of  counsel,  and  I  was  (in  spite  of  my  age)  at 
that  time  his  chief  professional  adviser.  Afterward,  I  appeared  with 
Judge  Read  ^  and  Hon.  William  S.  Groesbeck,  as  his  counsel  in  a 
case,'  in  which  that  decision  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
drawn  into  discussion. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  to  set  forth  the  whole  deeply  interesting 
history  of  that  discussion.  But,  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  it, 
and  to  its  particular  relation  to  the  course  and  character  of  Chase,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  letter,  in  which,  referring  to  the  facts  and 
law  involved  in  that  discussion,  the  new  Senator  expressed  himself 
as  follows: 


1  Ante,  Chapter  XVII. 

3  State  <if  OhiOj  ex  rel^  etc,  T8.  Edward  C.  RoUy  7  Western  Law  Journal^  p.  121. 
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"  Cincinnati,  August  15,  1849. 
"  Col.  John  F.  Morse,  FaineBTille,  0. 

"  My  Dear  Friend  :  I  read  your  letter  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, and  shall  look  for  your  Tetter  giving  the  results  of  the  con- 
vention with  anxiety.  I  "hojie  it  may  reach  me  before  I  leave  home, 
which  I  shall  do  to-morrow,  and  be  absent  for  some  weeks  on  pro- 
fessional bueineBS. 

"  I  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  I  expressed  long  ago,  that  the  true 
policy  as  well  as  duty  of  the  Freesoilers  of  the  Reserve  on  the 
adjournment  of  the  Legislaturf,  was,  to  take  the  grounds  on  the 
questions  in  relation  to  the  ;ip}jfirtionment  law,  and  the  Hamilton 
County  question,  which  you,  and  Townshend,  and  Swift,  and  Smart 
took  in  the  Legislature.  I  ferl  so  entirely  confident  that  the  appor- 
tionment law  was  fraudulently  and  unconstitutionally  placeu  on 
the  Statute  Book,  and  that,  even  if  regularly  passed  and  valid, 
it  could  not,  constitutionally,  have  the  effect  of  dividing  a  county, 
that  I  would  not  he  afraid  to  risk  our  hopes  of  success  upon  an  in- 
Testigation  of  these  questions  before  any  body  of  men  who  have  no 
interest  in  deciding  them  in  favor  of  the  Whigs;  and  the  Free 
Democraev  have  certainly  no  such  interest.  Fearless  advocacy  of 
what  we  believe  to  be  right,  and  the  open  expression  of  opinions 
on  all  questions  which  the  rfpresentatives  of  the  people  must  be 
called  on  to  decide,  is,  always,  it  seems  to  me,  the  safest  as  well  as 
the  most  honorable  course.  It  inav  cost  some  supporters — but  they 
can  be  spared,  and  their  plaeew  filled  by  better  and  more  reliable 
men. 

"  Of  course,  if  I  were  upon  the  Reserre,  I  should  have  been  pei^ 
fectly  willing  to  meet  the  Hamilton  County  and  apportionment 
questions,  and  should  have  been  far  from  willing  to  allow  these 
questions  or  differences  in  regard  to  them  to  he  made  grounds  for 
asking  men,  through  wliose  self-sacrificing  spirit  all  was  gained  for 
Freesoil  that  was  gained,  to  stand  aside  at  the  coming  election. 

"  I  admire  the  spirit  you  manifest  in  your  letter.  I  know  right 
well  that  you,  who  made  far  greater  sacrifices  of  feeling  last  winter 
than  this,  would  never  urge  your  claims  as  a  candidate,  if  the 
cause  of  Free  Democracy  required  you  to  forbear.  It  may  be 
that,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  yoii  ought  to  decline  being 
a  candidate.  I  doubt  it,  however,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  no  cir- 
cumstances should  exist  which  should  so  oj)erate  U]Km  you. 

"I  shall  hope  to  hear  that  you  are  a  candidate — nominated  as 
such  and  supported  hy  the  entire  body  of  our  friends.  If,  however, 
you  arc  not  brought  forward  now,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Giddings'  pre- 
diction tliat  you  will  not  l>e  forgotten  hereafter  will  be  fulfilled. 
The  iicii)ile  hardly  ever  fail  to  discriminate  between  those  who  are 
faithful  to  a  great  cause  and  those  who  are  only  faithful  to  them- 
selves. In  haate,  yours  most  truly, 

"S.P.CHASE." 
Anotlier  letter  of  great  interest  relating  to  the  same  affair,  reads 
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"  Cincinnati,  October  15,  1849. 
"  John  Hutchings,  Warren,  Trumbull  Co.,  O. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  election  of  yourself  and 
friend  Riddle  by  such  decided  majorities. 

"  Here,  the  Democrats  who  voted  for  me  and  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Black  Laws  have  been  nobly  sustained.  The  Free  Democracy  met 
just  before  the  election,  ana  resolved  to  nominate  no  ticket  under 
the  existing  apportionment  law  (so  called),  but  to  give  their  support 
to  the  Democrats  who  had  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Black  Laws, 
and  were  nominated.  These  gentlemen  were  opposed  by  those 
ultra-negro,  who  issued  the  most  disgusting  appeals  to  the  lowest 
prejudices  against  the  blacks,  and  were  aooptea  by  the  Whigs  as 
their  candidates.  Neither  Whig  adoption  nor  anti-niggerism 
availed  them  any  thing,  however.  They  were  defeated  by  over- 
whelming majorities.  The  Free  Democracy  have,  almost  with  one 
mind,  denounced  the  apportionment  law  as  a  fraud  and  as  uncon- 
stitutional ;  and  this  conviction,  together  with  the  course  of  the 
Whigs,  will  account  for  the  course  they  pursued.  I  was  absent  for 
near  two  months  until  the  night  before  the  election,  and  saw  none 
of  our  friends  until  the  next  morning.  I  mention  this  that  the 
course  of  our  friends  may  not  be  ascribed  to  me.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  further  than  to  write  a  little  letter  to  a  young  friend  ad- 
vising against  the  nomination  of  a  ticket,  and  in  favor  of  adopting 
resolutions  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Free  Democracy  in  relation 
to  the  apportionment  scheme. 

"  I  understand  that  the  judges  of  election  and  the  clerk  have 
decided  in  favor  of  giving  certificates  of  election  to  the  Senator  and 
Representative  having  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  entire 
county.  I  ^suppose  the  representatives  will  be  allowed  to  take  their 
seats  without  question,  and  that  no  serious  contest  will  be  made 
afterward.  The  Old  Line  Democrats  will  have,  if  not  a  majority, 
so  near  a  majority  in  the  House,  that  their  votes  with  those  of 
Spellman  ana  Thompson  will  render  opposition  unavailing.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  trust  that  our  friends  will  unanimously  agree 
to  respect  the  decision  of  the  last  House,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
was  clearly  right,  and  admit  the  certificated  members  to  seats.  Such 
action  as  this  will  strengthen  us  every  way. 

"The  only  serious  question  will  be  that  which  will  arise  in  the 
Senate  in  respect  to  the  admission  of  Johnson.  He  will  present 
himself  with  a  certificate  showing  him  entitled  as  duly  elected  from 
Hamilton  County.  The  law,  admitting  its  validity  and  constitu- 
tionality, apportions  two  Senators  to  Hamilton  County,  and  although 
it  proceeds  to  provide  that  they  shall  be  elected  by  distinct  districts 
of  the  county,  yet  treats  them,  when  elected,  as  Senators  from  the 
county.  The  certificate  will  therefore  be  valid  on  its  face.  It  will 
be  just  such  a  certificate  as  Senator  Dubbs  was  admitted  under  last 
winter.  I  do  not,  therefore,  see  how  Mr.  Johnson  can  be  excluded  in 
the  first  instance. 

"  The  question  as  to  his  final  right  to  the  seat  in  contest  involves 
other  considerations. 

**  1st.  As  to  the  validity  of  the  apportionment  law.    Upon  this 
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point  I  have,  ever  since  I  examined  tliis  subject,  been  of  opinion 
that  the  apportionment  law  has  no  validity  except  as  a  rule  adopted 
by  common  consent,  in  the  absence  of  a  constitutionally  enacted 
statute.  Not  having  b«en  adopted  by  any  such  consent  as  to  the 
clauses  dividing  Hamilton  County,  it  is  not  valid. 

"2d.  As  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  division.  I  was  at  first 
induced  to  think  that  although  counties  could  not  he  divided  into 
smaller  election  districts  for  representatives,  yet  they  might  be  bo 
divided  into  senatorial  districts.  On  more  reflection,  the  better 
opinion  seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  Legislature  can  not  divide  coun- 
ties into  senatorial  or  representative  districts.  Senatorial  districts 
spoken  of  by  the  constitution,  are  districts  composed  of  mora 
counties  than  one,  not  of  a  part  or  parts  of  a  county  or  of  several 
counties. 

"3rd.  As  to  the  true  construction  of  the  law  itself.  It  is  main- 
tained, with  much  force  of  reasoning,  that  the  hiw  having  appor- 
tioned two  Senators  to  the  entire  county,  the  subsequent  clauses 
providing  for  the  election  by  districts,  must  be  disregarded  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  apportionment.  I  express  no  opinion  as  to  this, 
having  formed  none. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  your  views  of  these  mfltters,  and  Riddle-'s, 
What  course  will  Randall  take  now?  Did  Brown  support  you  and 
Eiddle,  or  the  Whig  ticket?  Where  does  he  stand  now,  and  what 
are  his  views  and  sentiments?  Give  niy  best  regards  to  Judge 
King,  Hoffman,  our  friends  the  Sutliffs,  R.  Aaher,  Parker,  and  my 
other  acquaintances,  and  believe  me 

"Cordially  your  friend, 

"S.  P.  CHASE." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Bar,  held  on  the  occasion  of  our 
hero's  death,  Judge  Whitman  thus  expres,sed  himself: 

"  It  would  be  ill-fitting  and  entirely  out  of  place,  of  course,  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  gentlemen  who  wore  the  early  companions  of 
Judge  Cliaso  in  youth,  in  manhotHl,  and  in  his  later  life,  for  me,  a 
comparative  stranger  here,  to  undertake  at  all  at  length  to  discuss 
the  character  or  attainments  or  |X)sition  of  the  Chief  Justice.  I 
rise  to  a  single  jKiint,  and  had  it  not  been,  sir,  that  charges  have 
been  made  and  rej)eated  over  and  over  again  thnmghout  this  State 
and  elsewhere,  and,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  that  they  have  been  re- 
peated within  a  recent  period — charges  whicli  imputed  to  Mr. 
Chuse  in  his  political  struggle,  dishonor,  want  of  principle,  mean- 
nesfi,  and  trickery — I  sav,  sir,  had  it  not  been  for  these  charges,  I 
would  in  this  presence  nave  remained  silent.  It  happened  to  me 
manv  years  ago  to  be  a  member  of  the  Legislature  wnich  elected 
Mr.  Chase  to  the  Senate,  and  to  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of 
voting  for  liim.  In  consequence  of  that  election,  which  happened 
under  verv  peeuliar  circumstances,  charges  were  made,  and  have 
been  continued  to  he  made,  that  Mr.  Chase,  in  making  then  his  first 
step,  for  that  wna  his  first  prominent  step  in  public  life,  acted  in  an 
underhand,  and  in  a  mean  and  tricky  way  to  secure  his  election.  I 
22 
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was  intimate  with  Mr.  Chase,  and  I  have  here  to  say,  sir,  that  not 
one  word  of  truth  is  contained  in  any  such  charge.  There  are  other 
gentlemen  sitting  around  me — I  see  several  who  were  as  familiar 
with  the  facts  as  I  am — who  I  know  will  bear  me  out  in  the  remark, 
that  in  that  extraordinary  conjuncture  of  public  affairs,  when  an 
ordinary  man,  the  ordinary  demagogue,  the  third-rate  politician  of 
this  day  and  generation,  the  miserable  charlatan  of  public  affairs, 
who  lives  upon  intrigue,  upon  chicanery,  upon  management  devoia 
of  principle,  would  have  resorted  to  all  the  well  known  arts  of  low 
and  despicable  character ;  when,  if  there  ever  was  a  case,  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  low  means  was  strong ;  when,  if  ever  there  was  a  case, 
outside  pressure  was  heavy  and  strong,  and  it  was  at  such  a  time 
Mr.  Chase  was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate.  The  contest  lasted 
an  entire  winter,  or  nearly  so.  From  first  to  last,  in  every  thing 
that  was  said,  in  every  thing  that  was  done,  in  every  thing  that 
was  counseled  by  Mr.  Chase,  whether  to  his  immediate  friends  and 
representatives,  Dr.  Townshend,  of  Loraine,  and  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Morse,  or  any  of  the  thirteen  Freesoilers  holding  the  balance  of 
power,  or  in  his  conferences  and  communications  with  and  to  the 
Democrats  and  Whigs,  there  is  not  a  man  that  can,  with  truth,  say 
that  Mr.  Chase  either  sank  the  gentleman  or  the  man  of  honor  in 
the  slightest  degree.  And  I  can  say  here,  what  I  know  to  be  true, 
that  if  Mr.  Chase  had  been  the  kind  of  man  he  has  been  charged  to 
have  been,  upon  that  and  other  occasions,  he  never  could  have  been 
elected,  for  there  were  gentlemen  in  that  body  who  would  have 
been  utterly  disgusted  at  the  ordinary  arts  of  a  trickster.  Stand- 
ing as  Mr.  Chase  there  did,  as  the  representative  of  thirteen  dele- 
gates of  a  small  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State,  representing  as 
he  did  neither  the  Democracy  nor  the  Whigs,  neither  party  liking 
him,  neither  party  particularly  desiring  him,  if  it  had  not  been 
foi  his  manly  course  from  beginning  to  end,  not  only  in  his  personal 
intercourse  with  the  members  of  that  Legislature,  but  in  the  coun- 
sels that  he  gave,  in  the  acts  he  did,  and  had  not  all  been  of  that 
high,  honorable,  frank,  and  manly  character  that  won  upon  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  opponents,  he  never  would  have  been 
elected ;  and  I  say  here,  stating  what  I  know  to  be  the  case,  that 
these  very  elevated  Qualities  which  my  friend,  Judge  Hoadly,  has 
so  eloquently  and  so  beautifully  depicted  (together  with  other  gen- 
tlemen) those  innate  qualities,  honor  as  a  gentleman,  attachment 
to  principles,  firmness  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right;  if  it 
had  not  been  for  those  qualities,  he  never  could  have  been  elected ; 
and  it  was  these  which  had  more  to  do  with  giving  him  that  step 
forward  in  public  life  than  all  the  other  curious  circumstances  at- 
tending that  strange  election.  It  may  be  out  of  place  here  to  say 
what  1  have  said,  but  I  like  to  hear  the  truth  spoken  at  all  times, 
and  particularly  of  the  dead.  Be  the  individual  nigh,  or  be  he  low, 
the  truth  should  be  told,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  there  are 
yet  in  our  State,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  lately,  manv  good 
men  and  true  who  have  been  misled  by  those  charges,  and.  who, 
however  much  otherwise  they  may  admire  and  revere  the  character 
of  the  late  Chief  Justice,  still  have  hanging  about  them  the  rem- 
nants of  old  prejudices  and  of  old  partial  or  complete  beliefs  in  hia 
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want  of  honor  and  principle  in  that  matter.  And  it  is,  if  possible, 
that,  speaking  here  from  personal  knowledge,  I  may,  in  some  faint 
degree,  if  such  partial  beliefs  and  prejudices  still  exist,  aid  in  dis- 
pelling them,  that  I  have  ventured  to  make  these  few  remarks.  I 
should  apologize,  also,  perhap,  for  saying  them,  for  the  reason  that 
no  defense  of  Mr.  Chase  absolutely  is  necessarv ;  and  yet  if  there  be 
the  faintest  stain  or  discoloration  on  a  beautiful  bust,  or  a  speck  of 
dust  that  by  accident  has  lodged  upon  a  portrait  or  petal  of  a  flower, 
that  is  drooping  through  accident,  it  is  surely  pleasant  and  proper 
to  brush  away  tne  dust,  smooth  off  the  spot  or  raise  the  petal.  The 
bust  remains,  the  portrait  is  there,  of  course,  with  all  the  grand  and 
imposing  lineaments  not  permanently  defaced  by  such  a  spot,  yet 
perhaps  more  perfect  if  it  be  fully  understood  that  a  man  who  was 
maligned  for  a  long  time  for  a  supposed  want  of  principle  in  start- 
ing into  public  affairs,  was  unjustly  maligned  than  if  otherwise." 

On  the  same  occasion,  Mr.  Pugh  was  reported,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"I  had  really  not  intended  to  have  said  any  thing  on  this  occa- 
sion, although  I  knew  Mr.  Chase  from  the  time  when  I  was  a  stu- 
dent at  law.  I  was  a  tenant  of  his  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law,  before  we  had  a  law  library,  and  when  we  often 
resorted  to  each  other's  oflBces  to  borrow  books.  I  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  trial  of  cases,  and  ap{)eared  in  opposition  to  him. 
If  the  vile  charge  to  which  Judge  Whitman  referred  has  been  re- 
vived, I  have  never  seen  such  an  article.  I  thought  Mr.  Chase  had 
lived  it  down  years  ago.  I  unite  with  my  friend  as  one  of  those 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Chase  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  charge  utterly  false.  What  more  shall  I  say?  He 
was  the  Governor  of  our  State  for  two  terms,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  increase  to  his 
own  cjreat  reputation.  He  entered  the  office  of  the  Treasury  at 
Washington,  and  I  really  did  begin  to  suppose  that  he  had  reached 
the  limit  of  his  ability;  he  who  had  l)een  a  lawyer  and  a  states- 
man havinir  risen  to  the  height  of  financial  skill  with  which  he 
(Conducted  that  fjjreat  ollice  in  such  troublous  times.  I  am  glad,  sir, 
that  he  never  was  President.  I  would  rather  that  he  should  have 
been  wlierc^  be  was  on  the  dav  of  his  death.  I  think  his  fame  will 
be  greater  in  the  future,  and  that  when  the  (lisap])ointment  of  his 
friends  has  ])asse(l  away,  and  they  l(K:)k  along  the  record  of  his  life. 
it  will  be  prouder  for  them  and  ))rouder  for  his  family  that  he  died, 
not  only  in  the  great  office  of  Chief  .Justice,  but  he  died  with  his 
harness  on.'' 

It  must  be  evident  enough  that,  very  close  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  question  whether  he,  whose  life  we  study,  made 
his  way  to  the  Senate  by  a  crime  only  less  appalling  than  the 
crime  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  when  he  made  his  way  to  the  "  box  of 
state,''  in  Ford's  Theater,  and  slew  the  unsuspecting  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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How  I  would  scorn  the  memory  of  Chase,  had  I,  with  the  already 
indicated  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  him 
of  a  willingness  to  slay  the  law  in  order  to  advance  his  lust  of  place 
and  power,  I  will  not  attempt  to  intimate  in  this  place  or  elsewhere. 
But,  thank  Heaven !  no  man  living  knows  more  about  the  designs 
and  the  desires,  the  aspiration  and  ambition  of  Salmon  Portland 
Chase,  at  the  time  referred  to,  than  is  known  to  the  composer  of 
these  pages.  Of  the  transactions  in  question,  also,  I  knew  more 
than  a  little  at  the  time.  As  already  stated,  I  was  the  confidential 
counsel  of  Edward  C.  Roll,  in  taking  the  course  recited  in  the  case 
of  State  of  Ohio  ex  reL  BroadweU  and  others  vs.  Roily  reported  in  the 
Western  Law  Journal;^  and  Mr.  Roll,  in  giving  the  certificates  to 
Pugh  and  Pierce,  without  the  giving  of  which  Mr.  Chase  would  not 
have  gone  to  the  Senate,  acted  as  advised  by  me,  at  once  his  friend 
and  his  legal  adviser. 

I  do  not  conceal  that  there  were  timid  Democrats  who  reasoned  in 
this  fashion  :  Though,  in  their  opinion,  the  pretended  law  was  clearly 
no  law  at  all,  yet  Mr.  Roll,  in  spite  of  his  oath — in  spite  of  his  clear 
duty  as  a  citizen — would,  as  a  ministerial  officer,  be  safer  in  treating 
it  as  valid  till  its  invalidity  should  be  judicially  declared. 

I  do  not  intimate  that  Mr.  Roll  had  reason  to  have  great  regard 
for  my  opinions,  but  I  do  declare  that  he  actually  had  it;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that,  had  I  judged  as  did  the  timid  Demo- 
crats just  referred  to,  he  would  not  have  pursued  the  course  that  he 
at  last  considered  as  required  by  his  official  duties  as  well  as  by  his 
obligations  as  a  private  citizen  toward  the  State  constitution.  I 
believe  he  had  no  consultation,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Mr.  Chase. 
I  believe  that,  had  he  consulted  Mr.  Chase,  the  latter  would  have 
advised  him  against  taking  the  responsibility  that  I  advised. 

But,  in  any  view,  did  Chase  and  his  associates,  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  by  those  letters— did  Judge  Read  and  others — undertake 
to  nvllify  an  act  of  legislation  ? 

That  which  is  already  null  can  not  be  nullified.  That  which  is 
void  from  the  beginning  is  not  voidable  merely. 

So  I  had  the  honor  to  suggest,  by  propounding  to  Judge  Walker, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  Staie  of  Ohio  ex  reL  BroadweU 
et  al.  vs.  Roily  already  cited,  a  question  with  which  he  suffered  me 
to  interrupt  his  argument. 


1  Vol.  7,  p.  121 . 
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He  was  arguing  that^  even  if  the  court  should  oome  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  legislative  act  in  question  was^  as  Boll  alleged^  a 
violation  of  the  constitution,  the  court  must  still  find  him  guilty  of 
official  misconduct.  Why?  Because  he  was  merely  a  ministerial 
officer,  and  as  to  him  the  act  in  question  was  a  law,  no  matter  how 
repugnant  to  the  constitution. 

The  distinguished  advocate  who  so  insisted,  had  (as  I  have  already 
stated)  been  my  legal  teacher,  after  Judge  Bead  eeased  to  take  direc- 
tion of  my  legal  studies.  I  was  very  certain  that  he  would  receive 
kindly  the  scrap  of  paper  which  I  handed  him,  having  first  written 
on  the  same  the  words,  as  now  remembered  : 

"Will  Judge  Walker  suffer  me  to  interrupt  him  with  a  question, 
which  I  promise  shall  be  brief  and  pertinent?" 

Judge  Walker  courteously  allowed  the  desired  interruption. 
Then  I  handed  him,  on  another  slip  of  paper,  the  question  : 

"  Is  an  unconstitutional  act  of  the  Legislature  voidable  only  when 
ascertained,  by  judicial  decision,  to  be  m  repugnance  to  the  consti- 
tution, or  is  it  void  ah  initio  f^^ 

That  was  all  the  argument  I  wished  to  make ;  for  I  knew  how 
Judge  Walker  would  be  forced  to  answer.  He  responded,  promptly 
that  a  legislative  act  in  clear  violation  of  the  constitution  was  always 
held  to  be  absolutely  void,  from  the  beginning,  on  account  of  its 
repugnance  to  the  fundamental  law ;  but  still  he  argued,  that  the 
clerk  had  misbehaved,  in  any  view,  in  presuming  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  law  for  himself! 

Mr.  Chase,  on  looking  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  came  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  He  considered  at  that  time,  that  a  legislative 
act  in  clear,  certain  violation  of  the  fundamental  law,  could  have 
no  legal  sanction  as  to  any  citizen  in  or  out  of  office. 

That  he  understood  the  dread  responsibility,  in  or  out  of  office,  of 
refusing  to  obey  a  pretended  law  on  account  of  its  clear  unconstitu- 
tionality, I  need  not  say.  He  always  understood  that  it  is  only 
where  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  a 
pretended  legislative  act,  that  that  act  can  be  disregarded,  even  by  a 
court  of  justice.  But  his  mind  was  quite  too  clear  and  strong  to 
suffer  him  to  say,  that  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in  clear,  certain  re- 
pugnance to  the  constitution,  could  have  legal  force  for  any  purpose, 
as  to  any  person. 
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True,  there  came  a  time  when  he  seemed  to  distinguish  between  a 
construction  of  the  constitution  in  the  face  of  civil  war,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  same  instrument  in  time  of  peace.  I  think  he  erred 
in  that  respect,  and  I  do  not  feel  free  to  turn  away  from  the  indica- 
tions of  his  real  or  apparent  inconsistency  in  that  particular. 

Of  that,  however,  I  propose  to  speak  hereafter.  Here  I  wish  to 
keep  attention  fixed,  for  a  few  moments  longer,  on  the  subject  of  the 
course  pursued  in  1848-1849  by  Mr.  Chase,  with  reference  to  the 
attempted  division  of  Hamilton  County. 

Under  date  November  22,  1848,  in  a  register  of  Mr.  Chase,  ap- 
pear these  words — words  which  a  fraudulent  biographer  would  care- 
fully conceal : 

"  Saw  number  of  lawyers,  some  of  whom  mentioned  my  probable 
election  as  Senator.  Might  believe  it  myself  if  it  did  not  seem  so 
absolutely  out  of  the  question  whenever  I  seriously  think  of  it. 
Saw  Bonn  Piatt,  of  Logan,  who  says  he  will  he  at  Columbm  at  opening  of  ses- 
sion. He  reports  that  Judge  Read  says  the  Freesoilers  may  have  the 
Senator  if  they  will  give  the  Democrats  the  other  offices.  Told  him 
I  hoped  the  Freesoilers  would  act  with  conscientious  regard  to  right, 
and  let  consequences  take  care  of  themselves." 

Who  *^  Donn  Piatt,  of  Logan  "  was  and  is,  I  need  not  tell  the 
average  American  reader.  He  is  known  to  the  whole  country  as  the 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Capital,  having  first  attained  national  distinc- 
tion as  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

In  the  last  letter  written  to  the  author  of  this  volume,  by  its  hero, 
evidence  appears  that  Col.  Donn  Piatt  was  intimate  with  Salmon 
Portland  Chase  down  to  the  time  of  the  latter's  last  days.  He  was 
in  co-ojiemtion  with  our  hero  in  1848,  but  not  in  1852.  Again  in 
1866  they  were  together. 

Now,  a  word  about  Judge  Read.  He  seemed  to  me  the  greatest 
legist  in  Ohio,  even  while  6ur  hero  seemed  to  me  a  very  learned 
jurist  and  an  able  advocate.  In  Read,  one  did  not  see  the  stately 
presence,  the  commanding  manner,  the  peculiar  tone  of  Chase ;  but 
Read,  also,  was  a  man  of  noble  mien  when  he  was  most  himself;  and 
certainly  no  man  whom  I  have  ever  met  was,  all  things  considered, 
equal  to  him  as  a  legist,  and  on  the  bench. 

Now,  this  Judge  Read  was  a  brother-in-law  of  "  Donn  Piatt,  of 
Logan,''  whom,  as  we  have  just  seen,  Chase  set  down,  on  the  22d'of 
November,  1848,  as  "  reporting''  that  Judge  Read  had  said  that  the 
Freesoilers  might  have  the  Senator  if  they  would  give  the  Demo- 
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crats  the  other  offices !  I  think,  my  friend  Donn  is  also  '^  an  enigma  f  ^ 
but  Judge  Bead  was  clearly  an  enigma,  if  Donn  bad  rightly  under- 
stood him,  as  early  as  the  22d  of  November,  1848,  to  say  that  he 
was  willing  to  give  the  Freesoilers  the  Senator,  on  any  terms.  I 
think  Donn  Piatt  must  have  misunderstood  Judge  Bead  or  been 
misunderstood  by  Cliase. 

I  was  quite  intimate  with  Bead.  He  always  Boberted  me; 
always  talked  to  me  without  reserve.  He  talked  with  me  most 
freely,  at  the  time  referred  to.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  going  to  the 
Senate.  Afterward,  at  all  times,  he  excepted  to  the  course  of  Chase 
in  joining  in  the  arrangement  by  which  the  Senator  was  given  to 
the  Freesoilers.  Once,  not  long  afterward,  having  come  up  to 
"  Billy  McDowell ''  (afterward  Judge  McDowell,  of  Kansas)  and 
myself,  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Fifth  Streets,  Cincinnati,  just 
as  we  were  left  by  Senator  Chase,  he  "  opened  up  "  in  this  fashion : 

"  Boys !  I  see  you  have  been  talking  with  Chase.  He  is  court- 
ing you  young  men.  Avoid  him.  He  is  a  political  vampire.  No  I 
He's  a  sort  of  moral  bull-bitch/' 

Then  followed  a  few  words  which,  not  on  account  of  Chase,  nor 
on  account  of  Bead,  but  on  account  of  other  persons,  I  will  not 
repeat,  though  I  have  often  repeated  them  in  private. 

I  defended  Chase  as  I  defend  him  now.  I  told  Judge  Bead  then 
as  I  tell  my  readers  now,  that  what  I  knew  about  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  senatorial  candidature  of  Mr.  Chase  would  not  allow 
me  to  believe  that  he  had  yielded  to  ambition  rather  than  observed 
a  due  regard  to  public  obligations,  in  participating  in  the  movement 
that  had  made  hira  Senator. 

Let  me  now  invite  attention  to  these  entries  : 

*' January  1,  [1849].  Began  the  new  year  at  Columbus.  Engaged 
on  argument  in  Lane  Seminary  ease,  but  subject  to  a  good  many 
interruptions.  The  argument  of  the  disputed  seats  from  Hamilton 
County  in  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  commences  to-day: 
Geo.  E.  Pugh  for  himself  and  Pierce;  O.  M.  Spencer  for  himself 
and  JIunvan. 

"  January  2.  Went  over  to  the  House  to-day  to  hear  Spencer  and 
Pugh.  At  noon,  wrote  out  proposition,  or  rather  engagement,  to  be 
signed  by  such  gentlemen  of  the  Democratic  party  as  might  see  fit, 
to  the  effect,  that,  in  case  Pugh  and  Pierce  should  be  admitted,  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  keep  in  Sheldon,  a  Democratic  member  from 
Portiige,  having  the  clerk's  certificate  given  to  him  in  consequence 
of  a  mere   mistake,  through  which   a   number  of  votes,  making  a 

^  See  motto  of  this  volume. 
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majority  for  his  opponent,  were  not  counted.  Saw  Judge  Smart,  of 
Highland,  in  company  with  Dr.  Townshend.  He  assured  us  that 
he  would  give  no  countenance  to  any  attempt  to  keep  Sheldon  in, 
but  would  unite  with  the  Freesoilers  against  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Speaker,  unless  he  would  pledge  himself  to  make  a  fair  com- 
mittee on  elections.  This  interview  was  before  the  House  met  in 
the  morning.  Handed  the  paper  written,  at  noon,  to  Dr.  T.,  just 
before  the  P.  M.  sitting.  Pugh  concluded  his  argument,  which  was 
both  able  and  eloquent.  Dr.  T.  moved  an  adjournment.  It  was  lost. 
I  told  JDisney,  who  was  near  me,  that  if  the  question  on  the  right  to  seats 
should  be  taken  now^  Pugh  and  Pierce  would  be  excluded.  lie  went  over 
to  speak  to  the  Democrats,  Breslin  consulted  Dr.  T.  He^  thinking  Van 
Doren  would  vote  for  P.  and  P.,  said  adjournment  unnecessary.  Ques- 
tion then  taken  on  P.  and  P.'s  right.  Ayes  35 ;  nays  35 — only  Towns- 
hend voting  with  Democrats,  Van  Doren  voting  against  them.  Next,  on 
Spencer  and  Eunyan's  right:  ayes  32,  nays  38.  Among  the  latter, 
Townshend,  Morse,  Van  Doren,  Riddle,  Smart.  The  Democrats  were 
much  excited — charged  bad  faith  on  Freesoilers.  Several  came  to  see  me. 
Told  them  to  keep  cool.  Many  threatened  to  go  home  and  break  up 
Legislature,  but  finally  concluded  to  take  another  day  for  consideration, 
if  enough  Freesoilers  would  vote  with  them  to  adjourn  next  day  without 
electing  a  Speaker,  etc.,  which  they  agreed  to  do. 

"  January  3.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  consultation  to-day.  The 
Democrats  still  much  excited  and  inclined  to  break  up  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  adjournment  look  place  as  agreed.  Starr  came  up  to- 
night, arriving  about  one,  A.  M. 

**  January  4.  This  morning  it  was  finally  understood  that  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Speaker  should  be  elected,  Stanley  Matthews,  Free- 
soiler.  Clerk ;  and  that  a  Committee  on  Priv.  and  Election  should  be 
constituted  of  one  Freesoiler,  two  Democrats,  and  two  Whigs.  The  House 
met«at  ten.  Breslin,  Democrat,  was  elected  Speaker;  Matthews, 
Clerk;  and  House,  after  several  ballots  for  Sergeant-at-arms,  ad- 
journed. /  xcas  not  present  at  either  morning  or  afternoon  session,  but 
busy  at  my  argument,  except  when  interrupted  by  callers.  Monfort  and 
Long  called  in  the  evening  to  ask  if  it  was  desired  to  elect  Purdy, 
Freesoil  nominee,  by  Democratic  votes.     I  could  not  tell." 

Enough  appears,  I  think,  to  satisfy  every  fair-minded  reader  that 
the  course  of  Chase  at  this  time  was  governed,  not  by  low  ambition, 
not  by  lust  of  power,  but  by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional agitation  against  slavery. 

I  did  not  then  regard  that  devotion  as  well  guarded  and  restrained. 
As  I  review  it  even  now,  it  seems  to  me  much  as  it  then  appeared 
to  me.  But  even  then  it  seemed  to  me,  at  least,  sincere  and  con- 
scientious, and  it  seems  to  me,  after  so  many  years — after  so  many 
sorrows — after  so  many  trials — not  less  conscientious,  not  less  earnest, 
not  less  patriotic,  than  it  seemed  to  me  in  1848-1849. 

But  I  do  not  fancy  that  I  have  disposed  of  all  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  simple  justice  to  the  memory  of  Chase,  as  affected  by 
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the  part  he  took  with  the  Democratio  party  la  1848-1849,  and  down 
to  1852,  I  do  not  imagine  that  I  have  silenced  the  objection  that 
he  was  not  "  a  loyal  party  man."  Nor  have  I  the  slightest  expec- 
tation of  disposing  of  that  objection  in  the  present  chapter.  But  the 
charge  has  been  made,  that  the  man  these  pages  name  so  often  was 
disloyal  as  to  church  and  party  both.  It  has  been  charged  that  he 
passed  over  from  the  cliurch  in  which  he  was  educated  t6  the 
Methodist  communion  in  the  interest  of  an  unholy  lust  of  power; 
and  it  has  been  charged  that  he  passed  from  the  Whig  party  to  the 
Liberty  party,  from  the  Liberty  party  to  the  Democratic  party,  from 
the  Democratic  party  to  the  Republican  party,  and  from  the  ilepub- 
lican  party  back  again  to  the  Democratic  party,  in  the  same  selfish, 
evil  interest. 

I  propose  to  say  something  about  these  charges ;  and,  first,  I  have 
something  farther  to  say  about  the  changes  from  party  to  party. 

In  a  letter  to  Lyman  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  under  date  August  6,  1849, 
Senator  Chase  said : 

"I  am  sure  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  so  bad  a  man  as  I  have  dis- 
covered myself  to  be  since  my  election  to  the  Sanate.  I  always  tried 
to  pursue  a  straight-forward,  frank  course,  concilintin^  always  where- 
soever conciliation  did  not  involve  u  sacrifice  of  principle  i  but  always 
ready  to  avow  and  maintain  whatever  principles  I  really  held  and  to 
abide  by  them  no  matter  how  small  tbe  minority. 

"/  irnn  educnte'l  in  the  Whig  aekool,  and  as  a  lawyer  rather  than  as 
a  pol'/irian.  In  my  latter  capacity  I  icas  always  tolerably  independent ; 
but  I  hrld.  in  the  main  the  views  which  are  now  generally  denominated 
Whi'f!  (though,  at  the  time,  they  were  almost  equally  shared  by  both 
])ftriips)  vp  till  1840.  In  that  year  I  supported  Harrison,  though  an 
adi-ocnte  myself  of  the  sub-treasury  system.  I  took,  however,  very 
littlo  pari  in  poliiiosi  at  that  time.  In  1841,  having  become  satisfied 
tlijit  the  Wiii,i^  iiilmiiiistriition  would  be  as  pro-slavery  as  tlic  IX-mo- 
cnuic  litid  t'AWi-  hoen,  I  united  with  a  few  others  in  the  call  for  tho 
Liberty  CoiivcMtii)n  uC  Uofenibor -in  that  year.  Convinced  now  that 
the  qucMioH  of  Mavcry  was  the  paramount  one,  and  satisfied  that  the  great 
priii'-iple  of  c'/ual  rights  was  correct.  I  began  to  test  opinions  by  this  stan- 
dard. I  was  thus  led  to  quite  different  views  on  the  questions  of  bank 
tariff  and  goecrnment,  from  those  £  had  taken  up,  in  trust  without  exam- 
ination, and  became  unreservedly  a  Democrat — with  Democratic  princi- 
plrx  too  -"Irony  to  allow  of  any  compromise  with  slavery.  Holding  these 
principles.  J  wan  content  to  go  into  the  minority  of  the  Liberty  party  and 
labor  in  it.  when  men  counted  me  mad  for  so  doing. 

"These principles,  however,  led  the  Democrats  to  consent  to  my  support 
last  winter,  and  I  now  hold  them  as  unrccrved/y.  and  as  absolutely,  with- 
out compriMiixi-,  a.t  eeer.  All  1  desire  is  to  see  the  old  Democracy  follow 
out  tlieir  principles  to  the  same  conclusions.  Then  we  can  all  stand  to- 
gether. 
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"For  these  views  I  am  reproached  and  vilified  beyond  measure; 
but  I  shall  go  straight  on.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  in  Portage  and 
Summit  the  two  wings  of  the  Democracy  will  be  united  on  princi- 
ple. I  wish  it  could  be  so  every -where  throughout  our  State.  Then 
a  glorious  victory  would  surely  await  us." 

Here  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  Democratic  edi- 
tor at  a  very  critical  time : 

"  Cincinnati,  July  30,  1849. 
•'Hon.  Asa  G.  Dimmock,  Millersburgh,  O. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  regretted  exceedingly  that  I  could  not  see  you 
at  Cleveland.  I  wished  very  much  to  have  a  full  conversation  with 
you  on  matters  and  things  in  general. 

"An  attempt  is  being  made,  I  see,  to  fasten  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention with  slavery  again  upon  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Washington  Union  takes  the  lead — General  Cass  follows  suit — divers 
papers  Join  the  cry.  Now  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  attempt 
should  be  honestl}^  and  decidedly  met  and  resistod.  The  Democt'atic 
party  was  wrecked  on  this  rock  last  fall.  Is  it  worth  while  to  run 
right  on  it  again? 

"For  General  Cass,  personally,  I  have  a  high  respect.  But  he 
made  a  grand  mistake  when  he  abandoned  hiH  original  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso ground,  and  promulgated  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicholson  letter 
—doctrines  condemned  by  all  our  history — by  the  action  of  every 
administration,  including  Mr.  Polk's  and  the  common  sense  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution.  To  leave  the  old  ground  now,  and  make 
these  indefensible  doctrines  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  is, 
I  thin-k,  to  insure  defeat. 

"  Such  a  course  makes  union  with  the  free  Democracy  impossible, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  drives  out  of  the  regular  ranks  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  truest  Democrats  in  them,  into  the  ranks  of  the  former. 

"  In  this  State  I  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  the  old  Democ- 
racy and  the  free  Democracy  would  succeed  in  carrying  the  Legisla- 
ture this  fall,  and  that  the  representatives  of  the  two  wings  would 
not  find  it  diflScult  to  agree  on  a  common  platform,  as  they  have  done 
in  Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  But  if  the  Democratic  presses  which 
supported  General  Cass  insist  on  the  non-intervention  doctrine,  ^reat 
difficulties  will  be  introduced  into  the  canvass  before  the  people,  as 
well  as  into  action  in  the  Legislature,  supposing  the  two  parties  of 
the  Democracy  again  to  have  a  majority. 

"  Can  you  not  write  something  upon  this  subject  ?  My  general 
view  of  the  relation  of  slavery  to  our  National  Government  is  stated 
fully  in  my  argument  of  the  Vanzandt  case,  in  which,  also,  I  give 
pome  account  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  I  believe  I  have  sent  you  a 
copy  heretofore,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  send  you  another. 

"  I  see  Vaughan,  of  the  True  Democrat^  and  Gray,  of  the  Plain-Dealer^ 
have  got  at  war.  Perhaps  it  'b  nothing  very  serious,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  see  it.  Gray  is  a  clever  fellow  and  an  able  writer,  and  his  sym- 
pathies, I  am  sure,  are  fully  with  the  free  Democracy.  Vaughan 's 
article  in  eulogy  of  the  Whigs  of  Harrison  was  injudicious  and  per- 
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haps  worse ;  but  I  wish  Gray  had  spoken  to  him  privately  abont  it 
instead  of  making  it  the  subject  of  annoying  comment. 

"Do  you  correspond  with  Medary?    What   is  his  dispositioii  in 
reference  to  the  future?    I  see  he  had  an  article  indorsing  the  Wash- 
ington Union  Platform,  but  of  late  he  has  said  nothing  about  it. 
"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and,  meanwhile,  remain, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

«S.  P.  CHASE." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  so  well  informed  about  the  Dem* 
ocratic  party  as  the  writer  of  that  letter  might  have  been,  should 
have  expected  so  much  from  that  organization.  But  that  letter  was 
written  more  than  eighteen  months  after  the  representation  in  the 
State  convention  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Ohio,  passed  that  "mit- 
igate'' and  "finally  eradicate '*  resolution. 

Chase^  who  then  somewhat  idealized  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
members  of  that  party,  had,  no  doubt,  the  expectation  that  the  senti- 
ments of  the  eleventh  resolution  would  ere  long  become  almost  uni* 
versally  prevalent  in  the  Democratic  party  of  Ohio. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1849,  he  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Dimmock, 
who  was  then  editing  the  Ohio  Farmer.  The  letter  last  referred  to 
says: 

"  To  me  it  seems  clear  that  the  true  interest  and  duty  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  the  free  States  points  to  union  with  the  free  Democ- 
racy, instead  of  alliance  with  the  slaveholders.  The  former  secures 
ascendancy  in  the  free  States — the  latter,  ascendancy  in  the  slave 
States.  The  former  may  throw  the  Democracy  into  minorities  in  the 
slave  States,  but  avIII  still  leave  them  strong  in  numbers  and  stronger 
in  character.  The  latter  will,  almost  certainl}^,  by  making  it  impos- 
sible for  t-lie  free  Democrats  to  cooperate,  throw  the  Democracy  into 
minorities  in  almost  all  the  free  States,  and  thus  make  the  successful 
issue  of  a  presidental  contest  nearly  impossible,  while  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  maxims  and  the  practices  of  equal  rights  pro- 
fessing, but  slavery  supporting,  Democracy  must  rob  the  party  of  all 
moral  power." 

Tlie  same  letter  contains  these  words: 

"I  do  not  af^roe  with  you  that  the  question  as  to  the  division  of 
Hamilton  County  is  the  main  obstacle  to  a  union  between  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  Froesoilers.  The  true  difficulty  is  in  the  position  of 
Gen.  Cass  and  tlu?  W'ashinr/ton  Union,  seconded  by  such  papers  as  the 
Democratic  Bdiinrr,  the  Gcorgctonm  Stmulard^  the  Chillicothe  Advertiser^ 
and  countenanred,  thoujrb  not  very  zealously,  by  the  Ohio  Statesnmn. 
C)h,  if  the  Democracy  of  the  State  would  just  repudiate  this  platform, 
and,  plantinf^r  itself  upon  the  resolution  adopted  by  its  last  guber- 
natorial convention,  and  boldly  proclaiming  as  the  true  meaning  of 
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that  resolution — prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  and  the 
separation  of  the  general  government  from  all  support  of  slavery — 
how  soon  you  would  find  the  free  Democracy  gathering  in  solid 
array  around  you,  resolved  to  conquer  with  you  for  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  equal  rights.  Then  you  would  find  the  frauds 
of  the  apportionment  law  and  the  iniquities  of  the  Hamilton  County 
division  scattered  like  chaff'  before  the  tempest  of  popular  indigna- 
tion. Be  assured,  my  friend,  that  nothing  is  needed  to  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  Democracy  in  Ohio  except  fidelity  to  its  own 
glorious  principles  and  a  faithful  application  of  them  to  slavery." 

The  next  day  he  said  in  a  letter  to  C.  R.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio: 

"I  feel  solicitous  about  the  action  of  the  Freesoilers  on  the 
Reserve — especially  in  relation  to  Townshend  and  Morse.  These 
men  were  faithful  to  the  cause,  and  took  not  one  single  step  with 
any  personal  objects.  Without  any  interested  motive,  they  stood 
in  the  breach,  at  the  greatest  hazard  and  amid  an  unprecedented 
storm  of  obloquy.  But  for  them  the  Black  Laws  would  not  have  been 
repealed — ana  but  for  them  no  permanent  advantage  to  the  free 
Democracy  would  have  accrued  from  its  representatives  in  the  Leg- 
islature.    If  any  men  ever  deserved  to  be  sustained,  they  do. 

"  For  myself,  I  have  no  love  for  political  life  ;  I  am  in  it  from  necessity , 
not  choice  or  advantage.  Cheerfully  would  I  resign  my  position  to  any 
man  who  would  do  my  work  in  it,  I  am  not  insensible  to  its  honors  or 
advantages;  hut  in  my  judgment,  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  hy 
its  responsibilities  and  -its  discomforts.  But  I  won't  bore  you  with  this, 
but,  finding  myself  ^t  the  bottom  of  the  second  page,  bid  you  fare- 
well. Yours  truly, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Attention  is  next  invited  to  this  document : 

"  Cincinnati,  August  2,  1851. 

"Dear  Sir:  On  my  return  home,  after  an  absence  of  some  six 
weeks,  I  found  your  letter  of  July  25th,  for  which  I  beg  you  to  accept 
my  thanks. 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  any  opinion  at  present,  in  relation  to 
the  next  presidential  election.  I  can  only  say  that,  while  I  greatly 
desire  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  Democracy,  I  shall  act,  when 
action  becomes  necessary,  as  my  principles  require. 

•*  I  wish  that  Democrats  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  could  return  to 
the  simple  platform  of  the  father  of  American  Democracy,  and  be 
content  to  leave  slavery  and  the  extradition  of  slaves  to  the  several 
States  to  be  acted  upon,  under  the  obligations  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  their  own  discretion — thus  sever- 
ing the  National  Government  from  all  connection  with  these  mat- 
ters, and  leaving  to  it  only  the  duty,  so  far  as  this  subject  is  con- 
cerned, of  maintaining  all  persons,  where  its  jurisdiction  is  exclu- 
sive, in  the  enjoyment  of  personal  freedom.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
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to  be  hoped  for  at  present.  The  next  best  thing  would  be  cordial 
toleration  in  Congress,  and  out  of  Congress,  of  differences  of  opinion 
and  action  on  slavery  among  Democrats,  leaving,  in  good  faith,  the 
decision  of  the  questions  in  controversy  to  the  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives, after  untrammelled  discussion.  Such  toleration,  per- 
haps, is  as  little  to  be  expected  as  agreement. 

"I  entertain  for  Gen.  Houston  a  very  sincere  regard.  His  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  toward  me  during  our  association  in  the  Senate 
could  not  fail  to  win  it.  Should  he  be  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
I  should  wish  to  support  him.  Whether  I  should  do  so  or  not,  how- 
ever, would  depend  upon  the  positions  which  he,  and  the  convention 
making  the  nomination,  should  think  proper  to  take. 

"  Should  you  return  to  the  South  through  this  city  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  you,  and  if  you  will  remain  a  few  days  with  us,  will 
endeavor  to  make  your  stay  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

"  Very  respiectfully  and  truly  yours,  etc., 

"  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Let  me  next  invite  attention  to  this  letter: 

"  Cincinnati,  November  23, 1849. 

"My  Dear  Sir;  Looking  over  some  old  papei^s  this  evening,  I 
find  the  inclosed  receipt,  which  I  forward  to  you.  You  will  remem- 
ber the  remittance  of  the  $10  for  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  which 
the  receipt  acknowledges. 

"What  changes  have  occurred  since  our  last  exchanged  letters  I 
Your  position  is  greatly  advanced  since  then.  My  own  remains 
unchanged.  I  have  been  looking  over,  this  evening,  some  of  the 
papers  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  I  wrote  in  1841-2,  and  have 
been  really  surprised  by  the  exact  agreement  in  purport  and  ex- 
pression with  my  most  recently  published  views.  Very  possibly 
you  will  think  this  stationary  position  not  creditiible  to  me.  Per- 
iiiips  you  are  right,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  persuade  mys>3lf 
of  tlie  validity  of  tlie  arguments  used  to  urge  an  advance  from  it  to 
the  ground  you  occupy.  And  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  large  body  oi  the  j)eople  occui)ying  the  platform  which  I  once 
stcKxl  uj)on  with  few  associates;  and  of  believing  that  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  the  support  of  the  National  Government  will  be 
withdrawn  from  slavery.  My  efforts  shall  not  be  wanting  to  hasten 
the  time.      With  great  regard,  I  am,  as  ever  truly  your  friend. 

"  Gerritt  Smith,  Esq.,  Petersboro,  N.  Y.  S.  P.  CHASE." 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE  SENATORIAL  SERVICE  OF  THE  HERO — CHASE  AND  DOUGLAS — BLEED- 
ING  KANSAS. 

THE  letter  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  giving  account  of  the  Bufialo 
Convention,  contains  also  the  following  paragraphs: 

"  Immediately  after  the  election,  the  northern  Democracy,  which 
had  supported  General  Cass,  claiming  that  under  the  doctrines 
maintained  by  him,  slavery,  though  not  prohibited  by  law,  could 
find  no  ingress  into  the  TerritoricH,  j)a88ed  by  an  easy  transition  into 
the  profession  of  the  doctrines  entertained  by  the  Independent 
Democracy  which  had  supported  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Every-where  in- 
dications became  visible  of  a  disposition  to  unite  upon  the  platform 
of  slavery  prohibition.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  many  of  the 
States,  both  by  the  old  line  and  Independent  Democrats,  uniting  the 
two  organizations,  and  in  others,  where  actual  union  did  not  take 
place,  there  was  more  or  less  concert  of  action.  In  Ohio,  I  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  by  the  united  votes  of  the  old  line  and  independent 
Democrats,  and  took  my  seat  in  that  body  in  March,  1849.  I  was 
not,  however,  satisfied  that  the  union  between  the  two  organizations 
could  be  perfect  or  permanent  until,  in  a  national  convention,  the 
old  line  Democracy  of  the  free  States  should  either  succeed  in  ob- 
taining the  adoption  of  a  national  platform,  declaring  the  party  In- 
dependent of  slaveholding  dictation,  or  by  breaking  the  bond  of 
adhesion  to  the  slave  interest  by  open  separation. 

**I,  therefore,  declined  to  go  into  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the 
Senate,  or  commit  myself  to  the  organization  otherwise  than  by  sup- 
porting its  candidates  in  Ohio  so  long  as  the  party  in  that  Stat6 
should  maintain  an  anti>slavery  position.  The  event  justified  my 
apprehensions.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  were  not  prepared  to  surrender  the  supposed  ad- 
vantages of  their  slaveholding  alliance.  In  1850,  the  compromise 
measures,  including  the  fugitive  slave  act,  were  supported  by  almost 
the  entire  party  in  Congress,  though  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Ohio  Representatives.  They  were  almost  universally  denounced  by 
the  Democratic  press  in  Ohio,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  possible  that 
they  might  be  repudiated  by  the  northern  Democracy. 

"  When  the  convention  met  at  Baltimore,  however,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  no  such  hope  was  to  be  realized.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  approving  the  compromise  measures,  and  denouncing  all 
agitation  of  the  edavery  question,  by  which  was  understood  all  re- 
sistance to  the  pretensions  of  slaveholders.     General  Pierce  was 
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nominated  for  President,  and  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  for  Yiee-Presi- 
dent.  The  Whig  Convention  nominated  General  Scott  for  President, 
and  Mr.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina^  for  Vice-President.  Its  plat- 
form was  almost  identical  in  spirit  and  substance  with  that  of  the 
Democratic  Convention.  After  these  nominations  and  declarations  I 
did  not  hesitate  what  course  to  take.  I  addressed,  at  once,  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Butler,  of  New  York,  declaring  my  own  determination  to 
adhere  to  principles  announced  at  Buffalo,  and  to  act  with  the  only 
party  faithful  to  them;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  Independent  Demo* 
cracy  which  had  maintained  its  organization,  and  had  called  a  con- 
vention to  meet  at  Pittsburg.  I  earnestly  urged  him,  and  the  Demo- 
crats who  had  acted  with  him  at  Buffalo,  to  maintain  the  ground 
they  had  then  taken. 

*'  I  shall  ever  lament  that  this  appeal  was  not  heeded.  The  party 
of  freedom  had  given,  while  unorganized,  in  1840,  one  vote  in  every 
350  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  United  States,  for  its  candidates.^ 
In  1844  it  had  given  one  vote  in  forty-four,  and  in  1848  it  had 
given  one  vote  in  ten,  and  almost  one  in  nine.  This,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  the  proportion,  in  the  free  States,  of  the  whole 
vote  of  the  United  States.  The  proportion  in  the  free  States  con- 
sidered by  themselves  must,  of  course,  have  been  much  larger.  It 
can  not  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  had  the  New  York  Democracy 
adhered  to  the  principles  avowed  in  1848,  and  refused  to  support 
the  Baltimore  nominations  upon  a  platform  repugnant  to  the  senti- 
ments and  convictions  of  a  large  majority  of  the  northern  people, 
a  vote  would  have  been  given  for  the  nominees  of  the  Independent 
Democracy,  which,  if  not  sufficient  to  elect  its  candidates,  would 
have  insured  the  election  of  General  Scott,  and,  consequently,  the 
union  of  nearly  the  whole  Democratic  party  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  upon  the  principles  of  the  Independent  Democracy. 
The  Democracy  of  the  Union,  united  upon  these  principles,  would 
have  been  invincible,  and  slavery,  excluded  from  the  national  Terri- 
tories, would  have  been  ameliorated,  diminished,  and,  finally,  abol- 
ished in  the  States  by  State  action.  The  Kebellion,  in  all  j)robability, 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  Union  would  have  been  preserved 
unbroken,  and  preserved  not  for  slaver}',  but  for  freedom.  I  took  Lcreat 
pains  to  explain  these  views  to  many,  and  a  good  deal  of  apprehension 
was  uianifestcd  by  certain  slave  State  Senators  lest  they  should  be 
adopted. 

''  The  New  York  Democrats,  however,  saw  the  matter  otherwise 
than  I.  They  w^ent  over,  almost  unanimously,  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Pierce,  who  was,  of  course,  elected.  Their  defection,  and  that  of 
those  influeiiced  by  their  example,  in  other  States,  reduced  the  vote 
of  the  Independent  Democracy  from  291,678,  in  1848,  to  157,296,  in 
185:!.  The  whole  number  given  was  157,296,  and  the  Independent 
Democratic  vote  w^as  one  in  twenty.  Near  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  defection  was  in  New  York. 

'-  The  agreement  of  the  two  old  parties  upon  substantially  the 
same  ])latform,  and  the  election  of  General  Pierce,  devolved  upon 
the  Democratic  ])arty  the  whole  responsibility  of  that  platform.     The 
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reorganization  of  parties  became  inevitable,  and,  as  the  platform  of 
the  Independent  Democracy  alone  represented  antagonism  to  tho 
compromise  Democracy,  it  was  also  evident  that  the  principles  of 
that  party  must  form  a  basis  of  opposition  to  the  administration, 
which  must  inevitably  be  driven  into  new  concessions  to  the  slave 
power. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  this  logic  of  events  exhibited  its  natural 
consequences,  in  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill  into  the  Sen- 
ate, with  its  clauses  repealing  the  Missouri  prohibition.  At  first 
there  was  great  uncertainty  among  Whig  Senators  and  Eepresenta- 
tives  as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  The  entire  body 
of  southern  Whigs  in  Congress  went  over  to  the  administration  upon 
this  question,  and  very  few  Democrats,  either  north  or  south,  ven- 
tured to  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition.  A  few  of  the  inde- 
pendent Democrats  conferred  together,  and  resolved  to  draw  up  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  to  be  signed  by  all  those  opposed  to  the  repeal. 
An  appeal  was,  accordingly,  drawn  up  by  me — the  same  which  was 
afterward  printed  and  widely  circulated — but  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  procure  the  signatures  desired.  Almost  all  seemed  to  dread 
committing  themselves  against  slavery.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
issue  the  appeal  with  the  signatures  of  the  Ohio  Senators  and  Eepre- 
sentatives  alone.  Some  were  ready  to  sign  it,  but  others  were  un- 
willing. So,  finding  unanimity,  even  in  Ohio,  unattainable,  the 
paper  was  signed  by  the  Independent  Democratic  Senators  and  Kep- 
resentatives  alone,  and  sent  forth  as  their  appeal  to  the  people 
against  the  meditated  wrong." 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  language  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a 
little. 

Senator  Chase  prepared  a  draft  of  a  platform  for  the  "  Free  Demo- 
cracy," at  Pittsburg,  in  1852.  It  was  substantially  the  platform 
adopted  at  the  convention  held  at  that  time,  in  that  city.  Passing 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  fact  that,  '"  against  his  own  expressed 
wishes,"  his  name  was  brought  before  that  body  as  a  presidential 
candidate. 

In  1853,  he  "  took  the  stump"  in  Ohio,  with  the  more  eloquent 
Samuel  Lewis,  the  candidate  of  the  Free  Democracy  for  Governor 
of  Ohio.  He  was  afterward  the  legislative  nominee  of  the  same 
party  for  reelection  to  the  Senate  of  the  Union,  but,  as  indicated  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Prentiss,  of  New  Hampshire,*  he  was  not  success- 
ful,    Hon.  George  Ellis  Pugh  was  chosen  his  successor. 

Pugh  is  one  of  the  most  finished,  fluent,  forcible  of  speakers.  As 
an  orator  he  has,  and  he  has  had,  few  equals,  either  at  the  bar  or  "  on 
the  stump.^'     But  he  was  not  a  senatorial  character.     He   rather 
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dimioished  than  iocreaaed  the  lustre  of  bis  repatation,  ]n  the  SeoHte, 
In  the  stormy  House,  he  would  have  made  himself  world-famous ; 
iu  the  Senate  he  was  more  out  of  place  than  Brougham  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

We  must  go  back  a  little.  We  must  look  at  Chase  as  be  appeared, 
"every  inch  "  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  men  whom  be  encountered  in  his  own  characteristic 
^shion  was  "  the  Little  Giant,"  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas. 

Douglas  was,  in  many  things  the  very  oppoeit«  of  Chase.  He 
was,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  and  said,  an  ultimately  patriotic 
demagogue.  He  knew  the  people  well.  Here  is  a  fine  account  of 
his  oratory  by  Rev,  Mr.  Milburn : 

"  The  first  time  i  saw  Mr.  Douglas  was  in  June,  18SS,  standing  oi^ 
the  gallery  of  the  Market  House,  which  some  of  my  readers  may 
recollect  as  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  square  at  Jacksonville. 
He  and  Colonel  John  J.  Hardin  were  enp;aged  in  canvassing  Morgan 
County  for  Congreae.  He  waa  upon  the  threshold  of  that  great 
world  in  which  he  has  since  plaved  so  prominent  a  part,  an»f  was 
engaged  in  makingone  of  his  earliest  stump  speeches.  I  stood  and 
listened  to  him  surrounded  by  a  motley  crowd  of  backwoods  farmors 
and  hunters,  dressed  In  homespun  or  deerskin,  my  boyish  breast 
glowing  with  exultant  joy,  as  he,  only  ten  years  my  senior,  battled 
BO  bravely  for  the  doctrines  of  his  party  with  the  veteran  and  ac- 
complished Hardin.  True,  I  had  been  educated  in  political  senti- 
ments opposite  to  his  own,  but  there  was  something  captivating  in 
his  manly  straightforwardness  and  uncompromising  statement  of 
his  political  princijilcs.  He  even  then  showed  signs  of  that  dex- 
terity in  <lcliatL',  and  vehement,  iifipressivc  declamation,  of  which 
he  has  i^ince  become  Mii'li  a  master.  He  gave  the  crowd  the  color 
of  hi.'*  own  mooil  .'is  he  interpri'ted  tlieir  thoughts  and  directed  their 
Beiisibilities.  Hi.s  (in-t-hand  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  his 
p<)wpr  tn.-^pcak  to  them  in  their  own  language,  employing  arguments 
suited  to  tln-ir  eonipreliension,  sometimes  clinching  a  series  of 
reasims  by  a  frontier  metiiphor  which  refused  to  be  forgotten,  and 
his  (icteriiiined  couriige,  wiiich  never  shrank  from  any  form  of  diih- 
cultv  iir  dnii;;er,  iiiaile  him  one  of  the  most  eflective  stumjvurators 
I  have  ever  heard." 

I  lieard  Chase  oi'feu,  Douglas  only  thrice,  in  public.  Frequently 
I  t;ilke<l  with  the  former;  seldom  had  I  opportunity  to  talk  with 
the  latter.  But  my  recollections  of  them  both  are  very  clear  and 
vivid.  Mr.  Milbiirn's  account  of  Douglas  would  be  perfect,  if  it 
only  notiwd  his  hard  voice,  sometimes  a  little  harsh,  and  often  coarse. 

1  Tin   l-wr,  0/  J-rturl„r  Lift. 
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The  very  difference  between  voice  and  voice  made  a  great  contrast 
between  Chase  and  Douglas.  Chase  was  not  a  fluent,  easy  speaker. 
Some  impediment  affected  his  delivery  when  I  first  heard  him  at  the 
Cincinnati  bar,  and  it  continued  to  affect  his  utterance  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  But  his  organ  was,  in  some  respects,  a  finer  one  than  the 
voice  of  Douglas.  It  was  more  manifestly  the  voioe  of  thoughtful- 
ness — of  a  thought-fond  spirit^ — if  I  may  so  express  myself.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  he  had,  (perhaps  as  teacher,)  gained  the  power  of 
speaking  to  tlie  people,  if  not  '^  in  their  own  language,^^  at  least  in 
language  easily  intelligible  to  them — the  power  of  popularization, 
it  may  be  called,  j)erhaps — his  '*  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  i)eop1e  " 
was  far  more  limited  than  that  of  Douglas ;  and  he  could  not  please 
the  crowd  as  could  the  latter,  either  "  on  the  stump,^'  or  at  the  bar, 
or  in  the  legislative  hall. 

He  was  the  greater  man,  but  Douglas  was  the  greater  orator. 

Such  are  some  of  my  conceptions  of  two  men  who  were  made 
almost  combatants  by  the  mad  crime  of  one  of  them  in  1854. 

Yes!  I  must  consider,  now,  that  Douglas  committed  a  mad  crime 
rn  January,  1854,  when,  in  the  interest  of  his  then  base  ambition^ 
he  took  the  initiative  in  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

That  Compromise  was,  indeed,  itself  an  unwise  measure ;  but  the 
motive  of  its  undoing  was  as  bad  as  bad  could  be. 

The  history  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  known  to  school-boys. 
It  purported  to  prohibit  involuntary  servitude  forever  in  all  the  ter- 
ritory acquired  from  France  north  of  36°  parallel  of  north  latitude. 
That  territory  was  a  far-reaching  tract  of  land,  some  parts  of  which 
were  singularly  favored  by  the  hand  of  nature,  singularly  fit  for 
human  habitation.  Some  have  calculated  its  area  as  twelve  times  as 
large  as  Ohio  and  equal  in  extent  to  the  combined  Territories  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

The  Senator  who  had  written  the  historical  sketch  of  Ohio,  else- 
where mentioned  ;  who  had  so  laboriously  and  skillfully  compiled 
the  legislation  of  that  great  State ;  who  had  so  deeply  studied  the 
relation  of  the  Ordinance  of  '87  to  the  growing  glory  and  the  empire- 
like power  of  that  member  of  the  Union  ;  was  to  be  expected  to  take 
prominence  in  opposition  tr»  that  mad-guilty  scheme  of  Douglas. 

Chase  was  very  prominent,  indeed,  in  the  debates  occasioned  by 
that  scheme,  and  in  the  other  action  that  it  caased  or  provoked. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  last-quoted  Trowbridge  letter.  After 
having  mentioned,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  appeal  of  the  Inde- 
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pendent  Democratic  Senators  and  Bepresentativea  alone,  that  letter 
thofl  goes  forward : 

"It  was  copied  every-where  and  read  every-where.  Tbo  people, 
always  in  advaDCc  of  tlie  politicians  upon  questions  of  principle, 
took  the  alarm,  and  their  potential  voice  was  heard  in  Congress.  The 
donbting  were  deci  li.ii.  tind  the  timid  took  courage.  The  ^lliiknee  of 
the  adminiBtralion  Henatora  and  Representatives  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  southern  Whiga,  seeured,  it  is  true,  the  passage  of  tho 
bill ;  but  the  Sen»tors  and  Representatives  who  voted  against  it, 
represeoted  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  free  States.  It  was  no 
longer  doubtAil  upon  what  ground  tlie  reorganisation  of  parties 
would  take  place.  Il  must  nect'ssnrily  find  its  only  bond  of  union  in 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery." 

Let  me  anticipate  somewhat  by  now  ofifering  this  letter: 

"OoLOMBDS,  May  11th,  1857. 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  need  not  say  to  yon  that  I  felt  a  very  great 
satisfactioQ  in  hearing  of  your  auceeae  as  31ayor  of  Leavenworth. 
To  the  pleasure  which  every  friend  of  iVeedom  derived  from  the  elec- 
tion of  a  free  State  mayor,  I  added  that  which  the  SQCceas  of  a  per- 
Bonal  friend  always  gives. 

"Very  little  direct  int«Higence  has  reached  me  from  the  Territorjr 
for  some  time  past.  I  learned  from  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
committee  at  Chicago,  that  active  efTorta  wonid  be  made  to  canvass 
the  State  and  ascertain  the  exact  position  and  amonnt  of  ft«e  State 
strength,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  action  somewhat 
akin  to  that  which  I  explained  lo  you  in  conversation;  and  I  had 
some  advice  to  a  similar  effect  from  Lawrence.  Lane,  also,  wrote 
mo  upon  his  nrrivsil  in  the  Territory,  saying  that  he  soon  would  write 
again  ;  but  I  have  since  beard  nothing  from  him. 

'■I  wish  you  would  write  mo  and  let  me  know  exactly  the  true 
state  of  thiiiifs.  At  my  distance,  it  looks  as  if  the  free  State  men  of 
K»n>:aK  were  lo  be  left  to  their  own  care,  so  far  as  the  General  Gov- 
eninicnt  is  concerned.  Nothing,  in  mj-  judgment,  can  be  safely 
hoped  either  from  Walker  or  Stanton,  unless,  what  Is  very  powsiblo, 
the  adininistnition  has  been  liiiyini;  up  Woodson,  Emery,  and  the  rest, 
to  a  cdurr-i'  of  fjiirnuss  anil  liberality  by  their  late  appointments.  I 
do  not  think  such  a  purchase  impracticahle,  hut  I  donht  the  willing- 
ness or  rather  the  liberty  of  the  administration  to  make  it.  The 
slave  power  is  nut  j'et  prepared  lo  let  go  its  hold  upon  Kansas. 

■■  It  still  Kecms  to  me  that  the  free  State  men  ought  to  organize  in 
view  of  Ihe  coming  election  for  Constitutional  Convention.  If 
such  an  organization  were  made  as  I  suggested  lo  you.  1  do  not  think 
that  H'li/Avr  could  refuse  the  proposition  which  the  Lawrence  men 
are  reported  t(i  have  made  to  Slanton,  with  a  view  to  a  fair  election. 

■■  For  example,  suppose  the  free  State  men  should  hold  a  conven- 
tion and  there  resolve: 

"  1.  That  the  acts  of  the  self-styled  Legislature  were  acts  of  usur- 
pation willmut  law,  and  therefore  null,  except  so  far  as  they  may  bo 
htrcafler  confirmed  by  a  duly  and  freely  chosen  Legislature. 
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"  2.  That  the  Topeka  Constitution  is  a  true  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  that  Kansas  has  a  right  to  be  admitted 
as  a  State  under  it. 

*'3.  That  the  two  foregoing  propositions  being  denied  by  the  pro* 
slavery  party,  the  froe  State  men  of  Kansas  in  convention  accept  the 
act  of 'the  usurping  legislature,  as  a  challenge  to  a  trial  of  strength  at 
the  polls;  and  so  accepting,  insist  that  the  trial  shall  be  a  fair  one. 

"4.  That  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  been  actual 
residents  of  Kansas  for,  say  60  or  30  days  preceding  the  election, 
and  who  intend  permanently  to  reside  therein  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote,  and  no  others. 

"5.  That  the  judges  and  clerks  of  election  shall  be  so  arranged  as 
to  exclude  the  probability,  if  not  possibility,  of  unfairness. 

"6.  That,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  that  no  such  arrange- 
ment of  judges  and  clerks  can  be  had,  judges  and  clerks  should  bo 
appointed  provisionally  by  the  convention,  or  upon  a  plan  to  be  pro- 
posed by  it,  who  should  receive  the  votes  of  all  voters  qualified 
according  to  the  fourth  proposition,  and  register  the  name  of  each 
voter,  his  residence,  and  the  facts  constituting  his  qualification, 
which  register  should  be  duly  authenticated  by  the  oaths  of  the 
judges  and  clerks,  and  carefully  preserved. 

*' You  will  recognize  this  as  the  outline  of  the  plan  which  I  sug- 
gested to  you.  My  impression  is  strong  that  the  adoption  of  the 
plan,  with  an  active  and  thorough  organization,  would  secure  such 
practical  concessions  as  would  give  the  free  State  men  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  relative  strength  of  parties  at  the  polls ;  should 
this  be  the  case,  and  the  free  State  men  prove  to  be  the  most  numer- 
ous, the  Topeka  Constitution  could  be  re-adopted  and  the  past  action 
of  the  free  State  men  be  thus  fully  vindicated.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  no  such  concessions  be  made,  the  provisional  organization 
would  enable  the  free  State  men  to  show  their  whole  strength,  and 
give  their  friends  in  the  States  a  full  answer  to  all  charges  of  frac- 
tiousness,  and  clear  proofs  of  the  unfairness  of  the  pro-slavery  party, 
and  of  its  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  real  voice  of  the  people. 

"  Such  were  my  views  as  expressed  to  you  and  others,  and  1  have 
seen  no  occasion  to  change  them.  Still  I  am  far  from  believing  that 
we  at  a  distance  can  judge  as  well  of  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted 
as  you  who  are  upon  the  spot;  and,  for  one,  I  feel  disposed  to  sustain 
those  on  whom  the  immediate  responsibility  of  decision  and  action 
is  cast,  whether  they  agree  with  me  or  not.  But  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  from  you  what  has  been  actually  determined  on,  and  what  the 
prospects  are. 

"  With  best  regards  to  our  friends,  I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"Hon.  H.  J.  Adams,  Leavenworth,  K.  T." 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1858,  Governor  Chase  wrote  as  follows  to 
William  H.  Seward : 

"  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  read  your  speech.  It  was  worthy 
of  yourself  and  of  the  occasion.  It  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ter-communication which  makes  us  one  peoplo  and  interdicts  dis- 
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anion,  that  I  read  your  speech  here,  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
delivery,  in  a  paper  printed  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
place  where  you  spoke.  Tou  and  I  have  long  labored  together, 
though  in  somewhat  different  relations,  for  the  same  great  cause  of 
enfraQchisement  and  progresB.  1  shall  distrust  your  devotion  to  it, 
when  1  distrust  my  own.  Having  this  confidence  in  you,  may  I  not 
say,  that  I  regretted  the  apparent  countenance  you  gave  to  the  idea 
that  the  Douglas  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  will  do  for  us  to 
stand  upon  tor  the  present.  The  true  doctrine  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty I  accept  as  cordially  as  any  man,  but  I  can  not  give  my 
adhesion  to  that  notion  of  it  which  sanctions  the  enslavement  of  man 
by  his  fellow-man,  provided  only  the  majority  agree  to  it,  or  to  any 
party  baaed  upon  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  regular  process  of 
mental  and  political  developments,  working  singly  and  irresistibly, 
a  transition  and  transformation  of  parties,  the  I^publicun  organiza- 
tion has  grown  up,  not  so  much  by  choice  as  by  necessity.  Our  true 
policy  and  true  wisdom  is  to  adhi-re  lo  it,  iiiHlead  of  changing,  to 
strengthen  its  base.  Another  course  may  seem  to  give  greater  im- 
mediate accessions  of  strength,  but  will  result,  I  verily  believe,  in 
defeat.  Yours  feithfulty, 

"  Hon.  William  H.  Seward.  S.  P.  CHASB." 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

RELATIONS   OF   CHASE   TO   THE   KNOW  NOTHINGS— GOVERNOR  OF   OHIO. 

"VTEXT,  attention  is  invited  to  this  letter; 

"Washington,  March  19,  1864. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  In  March,  1855,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dennison,  of  Louis* 
ville,  Ky.,  requested  a  friend  to  take  charge  of  ii^setta,  a  colored 
girl,  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  convey  her  from  Louisville  to 
Virginia.  This  friend  brought  Rosetta  to  Cincinnati,  and  started 
with  her,  by  railroad,  to  Wheeling.  While  remaining  at  Columbus, 
she  was  taken  before  a  judge  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  declared 
free,  and,  being  a  minor,  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
gentleman  named  Vanslyke.  While  under  this  guardianship,  she 
was  seized  by  a  deputy-marshal,  who  surreptitiously  gained  admis- 
sion to  the  house  in  which  she  was  employed,  seized  the  girl,  and 
hurried  her  to  the  depot,  and  started  at  once  for  Cincinnati.  For- 
tunately, her  guardian  was  promptly  notified  of  her  capture,  and, 
hastening  to  the  depot,  entered  the  cars  just  as  they  were  moving  off, 
and  went  on  the  same  train  with  the  girl  and  her  captor  to  Cincin- 
nati.    This  was  on  the  23d  or  24th  of  March. 

"  It  was  the  plan  of  Dennison  and  the  captor  of  Rosetta  to  take 
her  at  once  to  Pendery,  the  commissioner,  have  an  immediate  exam- 
ination, and  carry  her  off  at  once  into  Kentucky.  Mr.  Vanslyke 
defeated  this  plan  by  obtaining  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  under  my 
counsel,  upon  which  writ  Rosetta  was  brought  before  Judge  Parker, 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  I  appeared  in  behalf  of  Rosetta; 
Judge  Timothy  Walker,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Hayes,  a  young  lawyer  of  great  prom- 
ise, appeared  with  me ;  while  Mr.  Pugh  and  Judge  Flynn  appeared 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Dennison. 

"The  case  was  very  thoroughly  argued,  and  the  court  ordered 
that  Rosetta,  having  been  brought  into  Ohio  by  the  master  or  his 
agent,  was  free,  and  should  be  delivered  to  the  custody  of  her  guar- 
dian. As  there  was  some  danger  that  the  girl,  if  delivered  in  the 
court-room,  would  be  immediately  seized  again  by  the  marshal,  I 
applied  to  the  court  for  an  order,  that  the  sheriff  should  protect  her 
until  put  into  the  charge  of  her  guardian  at  some  safe  place.  The 
order  was  made,  and  Rosetta  was  taken  to  the  Woodruff  House  by 
the  sheriff,  and  there  restored  to  Mr.  Vanslyke.  Shortly  afterward, 
she  was,  as  was  feared,  again  arrested  by  the  marshal,  and  taken 
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before  the  com misBi oner,  Fendery,  who  heard  OT^mentB  for  and 
afrainst  the  claim  of  her  alleged  master.  Fortanately,  in  this  cose, 
the  commissioDer,  though  notoriously  Tenal,  did  not  venture  to  oon- 
front  tiie  public  indignation  certain  to  be  aroused  by  an  order  for 
her  surrender,  after  ehe  had  been  declared  entitled  to  freedom  by 
the  decisions  of  two  conrte.  He  accordingly  discharged  her  fVom 
custody. 

"  While  this  proceeding  before  him  was  going  on,  Mr.  Walker  aad 
myself  asked  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  process  in  contempt 
against  the  marshal.  The  court  issued  its  writ  accordingly,  and 
the  marshal  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  sherifT.  In  his  turn,  he 
applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  Judge  UcLean,  and  was  dis- 
charged by  him  upon  the  ground  that  the  State  Court  had  no 
juriMiction  to  protect  the  liberty  of  any  person  claimed  and  seised 
as  a  fugitive  slave  under  process  authorized  by  the  fugitive  slave 
act.  This  decision  of  Judge  McLean  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  received  general  condemnation.  As  Rosetta  was  at 
liberty,  however,  the  interest  excited  bv  it  was  less  general  and  less 
intense  than  it  would  have  been,  had  tne  decision  Men  followed  by 
practical  results. 

"In  the  argument  upon  the  hab<:i.i»  mryim  \\\-(u\i-  Judjrf  I'urker  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in  the  applioation  for  an  attach- 
ment for  contempt  against  the  marHhal  when  he  re-arrested  Rosetta, 
and  in  the  argument  of  the  habeas  corjmti  for  the  liberation  of  the 
marshal,  I  argued  the  questions  involved  on  the  side  of  freedom 
with  all  the  earnestness  and  all  the  ability  I  possessed.  I  was 
most  ably  supported  by  Judge  Walker,  while  Mr.  Hayes  acquitted 
himself  with  great  distinction  in  the  defense  of  Rosetta  before 
Pendery.  Mr.  Pugh  and  Mr.  Wolf,  of  Louisville,  represented  the 
first,  the  marshal,  and  the  second,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dennison,  the  slave 
claimant. 

'■  Mr  Piifrli  had  Vii'cn  elected  as  my  successor  in  the  Senate.     My 
term  liiid  just  expired,  and  I  was  again  among  the  people.     It  was 
reiiiiirki'd   by  many   that  the  ex-.Seiiator  was  as  ready  to  defend 
rights  as  the  new  Senator  was  ready  to  attack  them. 
"  Yours  trulv, 

"J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Esq.,  S.  P.  CHASE." 

"A  vain  attempt,"  xiiys  our  hero  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  "was  mado 
to  lui-n  tlic  current  of  public  scnlitnent  into  other  channels,  hy  the 
organiziition  <il'  llio  American,  or  'Know  Nothing'  party,  but  its 
fii-st  iiini<iniil  convention  w sis  broken  up  by  a  divJHion  upon  the  slav- 
ery qiieslion,  and  the  party,  alter  a  brief  extslencc,  disappeared 
from  political  foiitests." 

If  Chase  trinimod,  he  generally  trimmed,  not  to  policy,  but  to 
j>rincipli;.  But  I  do  not  attempt  to  vindicate  his  coalition  with 
the  Know  Nothings.  Tlien  he  seemed  to  me  most  dangerously 
wrong ;  and  now  I  find  no  reason  for  supiKwiug  that  my  judgmeut, 
then,di<l  iiim  injustice. 
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He  continues  in  this  fashion : 

"While  the  American  party  was  yet  powerful,  I,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  organization,  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Ohio  by 
an  Anti-Nebraska  Conventioii,  in  which  the  Americans,  so-called, 
had  a  decided  majority.  Opposition  to  slavery,  however,  was  so 
much  stronger  in  their  hearts  than  zeal  for  the  principles  of  the 
organization,  that  my  nomination  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  nearly 
two  to  one.  The  canvass  which  followed  was  unusually  sharp.  A 
considerable  number  of  Whigs,  retaining  the  animosities  excited  by 
my  election  to  the  Senate,  refused  their  support,  and  joined  in  stren- 
uous efforts  to  defeat  me  by  withdrawing  enough  votes  from  the 
Anti-Nebraska  force  to  secure  the  election  of  the  administration 
candidate.     Their  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and  I  was  elected. 

"I  at  once  addressed  myself  to  the  duties  of  my  new  position.  I 
sought  to  promote  all  practicable  reforms ;  encouraged,  by  all  the 
means  in  my  power,  the  interests  of  education  ;  endeavored  to  re- 
organize the  military  system  of  the  State ;  and  omitted  no  oppor-  ' 
tunity  of  making  the  voice  of  Ohio  heard  on  the  side  of  freedom 
and  justice.  At  the  same  time,  I  endeavored,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  conciliate  opposition  founded  on  misapprehension,  and  succeeded, 
finally,  in  organizing  a  compact  and  powerful  party,  based  on  the 
great  principles  of  freedom  and  free  labor." 

The  next  document  I  wish  to  offer  reads  as  follows : 

"  Washington,  March  13,  1864. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  The  Garner  case  comes  next  in  order,  and  is  in- 
vested with  a  peculiar  interest  by  its  tragic  circumstances. 

"It  is  impossible  to  state  the  facts  except  in  the  merest  outline; 
but  even  an  outline  will  convey  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  whole 
transaction. 

"On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  January,  1856,  a  party  of  slaves 
escaped  from  Boone  County,  in  Kentucky,  into  Storrs  Township,  ad- 
joining Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio  River.  Among  the  persons  compos- 
ing the  party  were  an  old  man,  named  Simon  Garner,  and  his  wife — 
so  far  as  a  slave  woman  could  be  a  wife — Mary;  a  son  of  the  old  man, 
also  named  Simon,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  and  their  four  children. 

"They  took  refuge  in  a  colored  man's  house,  near  the  river  bank, 
below  Millcreek,  a  stream  which  divides  Storrs  from  Cincinnati. 
They  were  tracked  immediately,  and  a  warrant  for  their  apprehen- 
sion was  obtained  the  next  morning,  Monday,  the  28th,  from  one 
Pendery,  a  commissioner  appointed  by  Judge  McLean,  under  the 
fugitive  slave  act  of  1850.  Provided  with  this  warrant,  the  United 
States  Marshal — named  Robinson — with  a  gang  of  oflScers  and  the 
slave  claimants,  hastened  to  the  house  where  the  fugitives  had  taken 
refuge.  Their  entrance  was  resisted.  Young  Simon,  who  was  armed 
with  a  six-shooter,  fired  four  shots  on  the  party  of  official  and  un* 
official  slave-hunters,  before  he  and  his  companions  were  seized. 
While  this  was  going  on,  his  wife,  Margaret,  who  was  naturally  of 
a  violent  disposition,  afid  now  frenzied  by  excitement,  seized  a 
butcher  knife  and,  declaring  she  would  kill  all  the  children  before 
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thoy  should  be  taken  acroBB  the  river,  actnullv  succeeded  in  killing 
ODe,  a  little  ^irl  of  three  years  uf  ago,  named  Uary. 

"The  survivors  were  taken  in  custody  and  conveyed  to  the  Police 
Station  House. 

"  The  friends  of  the  slaves  procured  the  same  day  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  returnable  before  the  Pi-obate  Judge  of  the  coanty,  which  was 
executed  by  the  sheriff  so  far  as  to  take  the  slaves  into  custody  and 
convoy  them  to  the  county  jnil. 

"The  Probate  Judge  immocliutely  proceeded  to  Columbus  to  con- 
fer with  me  as  to  the  proper  course  of  procedure. 

"The  hostility  to  abolitionieni,  under  which  name  men  included 
all  earnest  anti-slavery  action,  was  at  this  time  intense  in  southern 
Ohio,  and  nowhere  more  intense  than  in  Cincinnati.  At  the  elec- 
tion which  had  been  held  for  Governor,  only  three  months  before,  I 
had  received,  in  Hamilton  County,  which  includes  Cincinnati,  only 
forty-five  hundred  and  slstcen  votes  out  of  twenty-throe  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty.  The  rest,  divided  between  the  Demotratio 
and  Know  Kothiog  candidates,  represented  hostility  to  my  jwlitical 
and  especially  to  my  anti-elavery  opiuions  and  principles. 

"  I  had  been  Governor  just  fnurl.eon  days  when  the  Probate  Judge 
called  to  confer  with  me.  It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  inform 
bioi  that  in  my  judgment  the  fugitive  slave  act  was  unconstitn- 
tional  and  void;  it  had  been  proclaimed  on  too  many  occasions  to 
leave  in  ignorance  a  man  so  well  informed.  Nor  did  I  think  it 
right  to  make  any  suggestions  lo  a  magistrate  concerning  a  decision 
to  be  made  by  him.  What  he  naturally  desired  to  know,  and  had  a 
ri^ht  to  know,  was,  whether  the  Executive  of  the  State  would  sus- 
tain the  process  of  the  State  in  the  midst  of  a  community  in  which. 
by  most  persons,  any  decision  against  the  claims  of  masters  would 
be  regarded  as  little  bettor  than  treason  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union. 

'■I  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  him  that  the  process  of  the  State 
Courts  should  be  enforced  in  every  part  of  the  State,  whether  in 
llaMiiltoii  or  any  other  county,  and  jiutliorizcd  him  to  say  to  the 
slici'ifi'  that  in  llie  pcrrormiuicc  of  liis  duties  lie  would  he  sustained 
by  the  whole  power  at  the  command  of  the  executive. 

"The  case,  for  some  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  tho 
slaves,  was  not  brought  to  a  hearing  before  the  Probate  Judge  on 
the  writ  then  issued.  Proceedings  under  it  were  abandoned,  and  the 
sherill'  had  already,  on  Tuesday,  and  upon  tho  return  of  tiie  judge, 
notified  the  tVdcriil  mursliul  that  ho  did  not  regard  the  fugitives  in 
hi;-  fu-'lucly  I  tbfmjrh  they  might  remain  in  jail),  but  as  in  that  of  the 
offifTh  of  the  United  States, 

'■Tile  slave  act  coiuinissioucr,  under  whose  warrant  the  seizure 
liuil  been  made,  then  declared  his  purpose  to  hear  the  ease  on  the 
claim  tor  surrender;  hut  delays  of  various  kinds  were  interposed 
until,  on  Friday,  February  8th,  the  grand  jur}-  reported  an  indictment 
against  the  two  Giirncrs  and  their  wives  for  the  murder  of  the  child 
Slarv.  an<t,  all  four  being  still  in  jail,  tliey  were  again  lukon  in  ens- 
tody  hy  the  sluTifF.  The  three  children  remained  in  jail  also,  and 
wen-  riiftanlcd  aw  in  the  custody  of  thu  marshal. 

'■  MiiUcrs  rtjuairted  in  this  condition  for  some  days,  until  the  mar- 
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shal  applied  to  United  States  District  Judge  Leavitt  for  a  habeas 
corpus  against  the  sheriff  for  the  four  fugitives,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  before  him  to  determine,  not  whether  they  were  un- 
lawfully deprived  of  liberty,  but  whether  the  sheriff  was  entitled  to 
therr  custody  under  the  criminal  process  of  the  State  rather  than  the 
marshal  under  the  slave  act  commissioner's  warrant.  It  was  a  man- 
ifest abuse  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  thus  to  convert  it  into  a  sum- 
mary replevin  ;  but  the  counsel  for  the  sheriff,  one  of  whom,  in  con- 
versation with  the  judge,  had  heard  him  express  the  opinion  that  the 
prisoners  could  not  be  removed  from  custody  under  arrest  for  crime 
by  any  proceeding  under  the  fugitive  slave  act,  made  no  opposition 
to  the  allowance  of  the  writ.  It  was  accordingly  granted,  and  a 
hearing  was  had  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  February,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  sheriff  that  he  held  the  four  persons  indicted  under  the 
process  of  this  State  to  abide  their  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder. 

*'Afler  the  argument  before  Judge  Leavitt  was  closed,  the  judge 
allowed  the  fugitive  slave  act  commissioner  to  take  his  seat  and  an- 
nounce his  decision  in  the  proceeding  commenced  by  his  warrant. 
As  was  expected,  he  denied  to  the  fugitives  the  claims  to  freedom 
asserted  in  their  behalf,  and  ordered  that  all  should  be  delivered  to 
their  respective  claimants. 

*'  The  slave  act  commissioner  in  this  case  was  a  weak,  mercenary 
fellow;  but  his  decision  is  written  in  judicial  style,  and  bears  the 
marks  of  a  very  different  order  of  intellect  from  his.     Who  wrote  it? 

"Mean^while  another  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  issued  by 
Judge  Burgoyne,  the  probate  judge,  for  the  three  children,  on  which 
a  hearing  was  had  before  him  on  the  same  day,  Tuesday,  February 
26th,  in  which  Pendery,  the  slave  act  commissioner,  delivered  his  de- 
cision as  just  stated.  After  arguments  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
slave  act,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  United  States  Com- 
missioners Judges  in  cases  arising  under  it,  he  deferred  his  judgment 
until  Saturday  following,  having  made  a  special  order  that  the  chil- 
dren should  not  be  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  until 
final  decision. 

"  On  Thursday  morning,  however,  Judge  Leavitt  announced  his 
decision  in  the  case  which  had  been  argued  before  him.  He  de- 
clared, to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  unless  some  had  foreknowledge 
of  his  conclusions,  that  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  as  against  the 
claims  of  the  marshal  under  the  fugitive  slave  act  was  unlawful,  and 
ordered  the  former  to  deliver  the  indicted  prisoners  to  the  latter. 

**  With  this  order  the  marshal  at  once  proceeded  to  the  jail  where 
the  sheriff  delivered  to  him,  not  only  the  four  indicted  prisoners,  but 
also  the  three  children,  notwithstanding  the  order  of  the  probate 
judge  as  to  the  latter.  All  the  fugitives  were  immediately  hurried 
into  an  omnibus,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  special 
deputy- marehals — there  were  five  hundred  of  these  specials  ap- 
pointed, the  purchase  of  whose  claims  for  fees,  it  is  said,  afforded  good 
chances  for  speculation  to  the  marshal  and  his  regular  deputies  and 
the  slave  act  commissioner — and  immediately  driven  to  the  river, 
and  taken  across  in  the  ferryboat  to  Kentucky.  Hardly  one  hour 
elapsed  alter  Judge  Leavitt  had  made  his  order  before  the  fugitives 
were  lodged  in  a  Kentucky  jail. 
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<'I  had  observed  the  proceedings  in  these  cases  with  great  interest 
and  with  deep  solicitade  for  the  fate  of  the  slaves.  All  that  I  could 
do  in  their  behalf,  ander  the  cironmstances  then  existing,  was  done. 
They  were  represented  by  able  counsel,  and  the  power  of  the  State 
was  pledged  to  maintain  the  process  of  the  State.  No  one  imagined 
that  any  judge  could  be  found  who  would  undertake  to  transfer  by  a 
proceeding  in  habeas  corpus,  prisoners  indicted  under  a  State  law 
to  Federal  custody  under  the  fugitive  slave  act.  Nor  did  any  one 
imagine  that  persons  held  under  an  order  of  a  State  Court  during 
the  pendency  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  would  be  carried  on 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  and  in  violation  of  that  order.  But  such  a 
judge  was  found,  and  such  an  abduction  was  perpetrated. 

"I  could  not  prevent  tliis  any  more  than  I  could  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  other  outrages.  I  could  not  foresee  such  transactions,  and 
if  I  could  have  foreseen,  I  had  no  more  power  to  prevent  them  than 
any  private  citizen  possessed,  except  in  the  single  contingency  that 
the  sheriif  might  need  the  power  of  the  State  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  process  in  his  hands.  Except  in  that  cpntingency,  I  had  no  power 
other  than  that,  the  whole  weight  of  which  was  given  to  the  side  of 
the  fugitive,  in  every  form  of  encouragement,  counsel,  and  support  to 
those  engaged  in  their  defense.  I  was  not  in  Cincinnati  during  the 
proceedings.  The  legislature  was  in  session.  I  had  only  a  fortnight 
before  the  seizure  of  the  fugitives  entered  an  office,  wholly  without 
experience  in  its  duties,  and  my  constant  presence  was  required  at 
Columbus.  Had  I  been  at  Cincinnati,  I  do  not  now  see  that  I  should 
have  been  likely  to  add  any  thing  to  the  ability  or  the  zeal  with 
which  the  cause  of  the  fugitives  was  defended,  or  to  suggest  any  thing 
which  did  not  occur  to  them.  And  certainly,  if  they  on  the  spot 
could  devise  no  way  to  prevent  the  surrender  and  carrying  off  of  the 
fugitives  under  the  unanticipated  circumstances  of  that  day,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  I  could  devise  none,  while  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  off  and  Avholly  uninformed  of  the  outrage  which  was  being 
enacted. 

''Some  abolitionists  distant  from  the  scene  have  blamed  me  since, 
because  1  did  not  in  some  way  prevent  the  carrying  back  to  slavery 
of^Lari^aret  trarner.  They  saw  the  tragic  circumstances  of  her  case 
and  felt  ])eruliar  sympathy  for  her;  but  they  did  not  see  the  extra- 
ordinary etiorts  made  to  save  her.  That  these  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful  all  humane  persons  must  lament;  but  how  more  effort  could 
have  been  made,  or  with  what  more  likelihood  of  success,  no  one 
has  yet  pointed  out.  And  no  one  conversant  with  the  circumstances 
and  c()ncerned  in  the  efforts  made  in  her  behalf,  has  found  fault  with 
what  I  did.  All  those  ai)i)roved  my  action  and  were  grateful  for  my 
suj^port.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Margaret  Garner  was  but  one 
of  seven  fugitives,  each  of  whom  was  entitled,  if  not  to  equal  sympa- 
thy, certainly  to  equal  rights  and  equal  efforts  for  their  protection. 
None  of  them  were  forgotten  or  neglected. 

"  After  they  were  surrendered  the  [)rosecuting  attorney  sent  mo 
copies  of  the  indictment  and  jjroceedings,  and  suggested  that  though 
the  indicted  j)risoners  could  hardly  be  considered  as  having  fled  from 
justice  in  Ohio,  yet  it  might  be  proper  to  regard  them  as  having 
constructively  done  so,  and  to  issue  a  requisition  for  their  delivery 
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to  an  agent  of  the  State,  to  be  brought  back  within  its  jurisdiction. 
T  felt  keenly  the  humiliation  of  being  reduced  to  this  mode  of  assert* 
ing  the  right  of  the  State  to  the  custody  of  persons  indicted  under 
the  lawB.  It  was  obvious  that  when  returned  to  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  they  would  be  in  precisely  the  same  relations  as  when  they 
were  taken  from  his  custody  by  Judge  Leavitt's  order,  and  there 
would  be  no  legal  obstacles  which  did  not  exist  to  the  original  order 
to  a  repetition  of  it.  A  friend,  however,  volunteered,  if  I  would 
issue  a  requisition,  to  go  with  the  agent  and  ])urchase  the  freedom  of 
the  three  children;  and  it  seemed  probable,  if  the  others  could  be 
brought  back,  that  an  arrangement  might  be  made  also  with  their 
claimants  for  the  relinquishment  of  their  claims  on  them.  So  I  over- 
came my  reluctance  to  adopt  the  theory  of  constructive  escape  and 
issued  the  requisition. 

*'  My  agent  and  the  gentleman  who  had  volunteered  to  accompany 
him,  immediately  departed  on  their  mission  and  obtained  a  warrant 
of  extradition  from  the  (lovernor  of  Kentucky,  who  doubtless  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  making  a  j)recedent  of  constructive 
escape,  which  he  hoped  would  he  useful  to  claimants  of  slaves  founq 
in  Ohio,  but  not  actual  fugitives  from  a  slave  State. 

**  With  the  warrant  thus  obtained  the  agent  proceeded  to  Louisville, 
but  the  slave-masters  continued  to  evade  him,  and  the  slaves  wor^ 
sent  South  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  recover  them. 

"  Subsequently,  hearing  that  Margaret  had  been  brought  back  to 
Covington,  1  wrote  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  go  over  and 
demand  her.  He  went,  and  was  told  she  had  been  there,  but  was 
again  sent  South.  It  is  doubted  whether  she  was,  in  fact,  ever 
brought  there. 

"Nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  Garner  family  since.  Perhaps 
the  Ilebellion  has  restored  the  liberty  of  which  the  cause  of  the 
Rebellion  caused  the  loss;  and  we  may  yet  hear  of  these  slaves  as 
among  those  rejoicing  in  the  new-found  freedom  which  God's  Provi- 
dence has  given  to  so  many." 

Another  of  the  Trowbridge  letters  reads  as  follows : 

"  March  19,  1864. 
"  Mr  Dear  Sir  :  In  May,  1857,  a  slave-hunt  was  conducted  b}'  some 
deputy-marshals  and  Kentuckians  in  Champaign  County.  Their  sac* 
cess  did  not  equal  their  expectations.  They  went  to  Cincinnati  and 
procured  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  four  citizens  of  Ohio,  whom  they 
accused  of  defeating  their  enterprise.  Under  these  warrants  they 
arrested  several  citizens,  whereupon,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
obtained  by  their  friends,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 
The  execution  of  this  writ  was  resisted  by  the  slave-hunters,  who 
beat  and  fired  pistols  at  the  sheriff.  Another  writ  was  procured  in 
the  next  county — Greene — through  which  they  passed,  and  placed  In 
the  hands  of  its  sheriff,  who,  with  a  posse,  pursued  the  slav^ 
catchers,  and  overtook  them.  One  of  the  deputy-marnhals  fired 
upon  the  sheriff's  party,  and  several  of  his  men  also  fired.  They 
were,  however,  taken  into  custody,  and  brought  back  to  Xenia,  the 
county  seat.     The  two  deputies  gave  bail  for  their  appearance,  and 
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their  aBsociates  were  committed  to  jail  for  trial.  Jndge  Leavitt,  at 
Cincinnati,  then  issaed  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  directed  to  the  sheriff, 
requiring  him  to  produce  his  prisoners.  The  writ  was  obeyed,  and 
application  was  made  to  me  to  have  the  case  represented  upon  the 
hearing.  I  at  once  directed  the  attorney -general  to  appear,  who 
did  so,  and  argued  the  questions  arising  in  the  case  with  great 
ability.  Mr.  Pugh  and  Mr.  Vallandigham  appeared  on  the  side  of  the 
slave-catchers.  The  result  was  what  was  indeed  foreseen — an  order 
by  Judge  Leavitt  discharging  the  prisoners. 

"The  leading  administration  paper  denounced  my  action  as  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Chase  and  his  abolition  crew 
against  the  United  States.     1  was  indifferent  to  it. 

"  In  this  case,  as  in  the  Garner  case,  I  exerted  all  the  power  the 
constitution  gave  me,  for  the  vindication  of  the  rights  which  the 
constitution  guaranteed. 

"  The  decision  of  Judge  Leavitt  in  this  case,  like  that  in  the  Gar- 
ner case,  denied  the  right  of  the  State  to  execute  its  own  criminal 
process,  or  civil  process,  where  that  execution  interfered  with  the 
claims  of  masters  under  the  fugitive  slave  act. 

"  These  transactions  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  the  political  revolution 
which  took  place  in  1860.  Yours  truly, 

"  Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Somerville,  Mass.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

In  an  elsewhere-quoted  letter,  of  the  same  series^  our  hero  relates 
as  follows : 

"  One  of  my  most  trying  duties  arose  from  the  misconduct  of  the 
State  treasurer.  He  succeeded  a  brother-in-law  who  had  misap- 
plied nearly  half  a  million  dollars  belonging  to  the  State.  The 
defalcation  was  concealed  from  me,  and  from  all  the  State  officers, 
almost  a  year  and  a  half.  The  treasurer  had  accomplished  this  by 
represeiitiiiii;  the  money  as  havinti;  been  actually  received  from  hia 
predeeessor,  and  as  bein<i;  actually  in  the  treasury,  and  by  deeeivrng 
the  leirislative  committees  and  the  officers  of  the  State  who  examined 
its  condition.  At  h.Mi«^th,  findin*^  it  impossible  to  procure  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  the  July  interest  of  1857,  he  disclosed  the  existence  of 
the  deliileation  to  the  State  auditor,  who  communicated  the  fact  to 
me.  1  at  once  called  u})on  the  treasurei*,  and,  alter  some  conver- 
sation, insisted  u]>on  his  resignation.  He  denied  my  authority  to 
require  it.  i  admitted  i  had  no  such  authority,  but  said  to  him  that, 
as  he  had  represented  the  money  which  had  been  abstracted  as 
bein<^  actually  in  the  treasury,  and  as  he  now  admitted  it  was  not 
there,  he  was  by  his  own  showing  a  defaulter,  and  I  could  not 
assume  his  explanation  of  the  defalcation  to  be  true,  until  estab- 
lished l)y  proof.  I  went  on  to  say  that  the  constitution  authorized 
the  governor  to  fill  any  State  office  made  vacant  by  disability,  and 
that  1  should  take  the  responsibility,  if  he  did  not  resign,  of  assum- 
ing a  defalcation,  and  instituting  a  j)rosecution  against  him  as  the 
author  of  it,  the  tirst  stej)  in  which  would  be  his  own  fraud  of  con- 
sidering  his    arrest    as   creating   a    disability,   and     thereupon    of 
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appointiDg  his  successor.  He  then  asked  time  to  consider  and  to 
confer  with  his  legal  advisers,  to  which  I  readily  assented,  and 
appointed  2  o'clock  as  the  hoar  at  which  I  would  call  and  learn  his 
decision.  I  left,  and  called  again  at  the  hour  agreed  upon.  He  at 
once  handed  me  his  resignation,  and  his  successor  was  appointed, 
gave  bond,  and  entered  upon  his  office  the  same  afternoon. 

"  Few  things  have  ever  given  me  greater  pain  than  the  necessity 
of  this  action.  The  treasurer  was  a  generous,  open-hearted  man,  of 
fine  talents,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends,  among  whom  there 
wore  few  who  cherished  for  him  a  warmer  regard  than  I  did  myself. 
Excepting  this  transaction,  I  do  not  know  that  his  fidelity  to  any 
trust  was  ever  questioned.  He  has  since  served  the  country  faith- 
fuily  at  the  head  of  an  Ohio  regiment  in  the  field.  Duty  required 
the  action  which  I  took.  It  was  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  State,  and  to  defend  the  party  which  had  intrusted  to  me  the 
executive  power  of  the  State  from  virtual  responsibility  for  the  de- 
falcation. The  credit  of  the  State  was  saved,  and  means  were 
promptly  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  July  interest. 

"Against  my  wishes,  I  was  soon  after  renominated  for  governor 
by  acclamation.  The  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  lassitude  and  depression  which  usually  follows  ill  success 
in  a  presidential  canvass,  and,  above  all,  the  defalcation,  which  the 
opponents  of  the  State  administration  did  not  hesitate  to  charge 
upon  me,  made  the  canvass  for  re-election  peculiarly  disagreeable 
and  difficult.  I  was  obliged  to  go  through  the  whole  State  and 
explain  the  facts  to  the  people  every-where.  There  was  no  con- 
gressional election  to  awaken  an  interest  in  national  topics  and 
secure  the  aid  of  candidates  for  Congress  pleading  their  own  cause 
before  their  constituencies.  Notwithstanding  all  disadvantages, 
however,  I  was  reelected,  though  by  a  small  majority,  and  re- 
mained in  office  two  years  longer,  pursuing  the  same  general  course 
as  hitherto.'* 

June  15, 1857,  the  governor  wrote  to  Mr.  Stone  as  follows : 

"Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Gibson,  your  predecessor,  sent  to  my  office,  after 
I  had  left  it  on  Saturday  night,  the  two  inclosed  statements.  They 
did  not  come  to  my  hands  until  last  evening.  I  avail  myself  of  my 
earliest  opportunity,  this  morning,  of  placing  them  in  your  posses- 
sion. Yours  truly, 

"  Hon.  A.  P.  Stone,  Treasurer  of  State.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Of  all  the  errors  committed  by  our  hero,  one  of  the  very  worst 
was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stone  State  treasurer.  There  never 
was  a  more  unfortunate  appointment.  Mr.  Stone  was  totally  unfit 
to  be  a  public  officer  of  any  grade  or  kind  whatever.  But  I  have 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  governor  discerned  bis  real  char- 
acter, or  knew  how  the  people  of  Columbus  generally  regarded  Mr. 
Stone. 

"  The  author  '* — what  a  w^ret<;hed  affectation  is  that  manner  of  ex- 
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pression ! — thought^  not  long  ago^  there  was^  for  liim^  occasion  to 
employ  these  words : 

"  According  to  the  wittiest  of  lecturers  on  moral  philosophy,  there  is 
a  word  more  powerful  than  the  cry  of  fire  in  the  crowded  play-house 
when  Belvidera  is  left  to  weep  unheeded  on  the  stage,  and  all  the 
audience  seek  exit  in  hot  haste.  That  more  alarming  word  is  not 
economy ;  it  is  a  word  of  still  more  formidable  magnitude.  'T  is 
metaphysics.  But  there  is  a  word  more  formidably  fearful  than  that 
dreadful  polysvllable— more  alarming,  far,  than  economy — ipuch 
more  terrible  than  the  cry  of  fire  in  the  crowded  play-house.  Yet 
it  is  a  very  little  word — a  matter  of  a  monysyllable,  an  uniliteral 
word — a  very  little  word,  indeed.  On  one's  own  lips,  indeed,  it  often 
if  not  always  makes,  to  one's  own  ear,  delightful  music;  but,  emitted 
by  the  lips  or  by  the  pen  of  one's  neighbor,  it  becomes  at  once  in- 
vested with  most  terriole  repulsive  force.     That  little  word  is  I." 

A  shrewd  gentleman  I  know,  but  must  not  name,  has  been  heard 
proposing  to  amend  these  words  of  David  Hume: 

"  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  speak  long  of  himself  without  vanity.*' 
The  pro{>osed  amendment  would  have  the  tenor : 

*'It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  speak  long  of  himself  without 
lying." 

Shrewdness  is  not  wisdom.  Wisdom  would  not  second  that 
amendment.  Hume  is  clearly  right,  and  the  shrewd  gentleman, 
who  would  improve  Hume's  just-quoted  saying,  is  as  clearly  wrong. 
It  is  not  impossible  for  one  to  speak  long  about  himself  without 
lying;  hut  it  is  quite  difficult  for  any  man  to  say  much  about  him- 
self without  displaying  vanity. 

In  spite  of  my  desire  to  pay  all  due  regard  to  this  considera- 
tion, I  have  felt  compelled  to  use  the  first  personal  pronomi  more 
than  once  in  the  foregoing  pages.  In  endeavoring  to  do  simple  jus- 
tice to  our  hero,  as  to  the  events  of  1848  and  1849,  I  felt  obliged 
to  say  sometliing  of  myself  in  the  course  of  tliat  endeavor.  Now, 
I  see  occasion,  again,  to  speak  of  my  own  action,  with  strict  refer- 
ence, however,  to  the  object  of  properly  setting  forth  the  course  of 
our  hero.  But  here  I  must  be  suffered  to  declare  with  emphasis, 
that  the  sole  object  of  this  work  has  been,  and  still  is,  to  give  a 
proper  account  of  the  life  and  character  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  these  pages  to  serve  any  party.  It  is  not 
their  object  to  serve  any  living  person's  interests,  except  as  that  sort 
of  service  mav  be  rendered,  in  a  due  devotion  to  the  common  weal. 
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The  author,  for  example,  has  not  felt,  and  does  not  feel,  at  liberty 
to  use  this  opportunity,  either  to  indicate  or  to  vindicate  his  own 
ideas,  save  as  an  occasional  indication  and  vindication  of  them  is 
required  by  simple  fairness  toward  readers,  or  by  simple  justice  to 
the  life  whose  tenor  he  has  undertaken  to  set  forth. 

This  explanation  made,  however,  let  me  be  allowed  to  speak  with 
proper  freedom  of  the  things  to  which  I  am  about  to  ask  attention. 
Very  soon  their  intimate  relation  to  the  body  of  this  volume  must 
distinctly  manifest  itself. 

Here  is  a  document  to  which  I  must  refer,  in  order  that  what 
follows  may  be  clearly  comprehended. 

In  a  diary  of  Governor  Chase,  I  find  the  words :  "  Mr.  Wade, 
Senator,  and  Judge  Warden,  alone  (except  Judge  Welker,  who 
visited  few  [places]  with  me),  accepted  opportunity  to  speak  in  the 
different  counties."  Thus  my  memory  is  called  upon  to  review  the 
special  opportunities  I  had  in  1857  to  learn  more  and  more  of  the 
man  who  had  so  long  been  to  me  an  object  of  so  much  interest, 
although  I  had  so  seldom  found  myself  of  his  opinion,  either  in 
religion  or  in  politics. 

Already  I  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  quite  intimate  with  him,  if 
intimacy  may  exist  between  a  man  who  loves  the  thing  that  calls 
itself,  par  excellence,  society,  and  a  man  who  early  learned  almost  to 
hsite  that  thing,  and,  perhaps,  never  can  regard  it  with  affectionate 
esteem.  But  in  1857  he  revealed  himself  to  me  most  thoroughly, 
as  to  his  politics  at  least. 

Referring  to  the  canvass  of  that  year,  the  diary  last  quoted  has 
preserved  this  record : 

"  The  canvass  of  1857  was  somewhat  remarkable.  I  had  been 
nominated  for  reelection  by  acclamation,  and  with  remarkable 
manifestations  of  enthusiasm  and  confidence.  But  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  great  difficulties.  We  were  responsible  for  all  the  ac- 
tion of  a  legislature,  .by  no  means  harmonized  by  devotion  to  a 
common  principle  or  unanimous  in  their  views  of  public  meas- 
ures. The  Whig  and  American  elements  were  largely  preponder- 
ant over  the  Democratic  and  anti-slavery,  even  amon^  those  who 
acted  together  as  Republicans.  Hence,  amid  much  legislation  that 
was  wise  and  beneficial,  was  some  which  was  neither  wise  nor 
beneficial,  resulting  from  demands  on  one  side,  and  compliance,  in 
fear  of  alienating  needed  support  from  anti -slavery  measures,  on 
the  other.  Of  all  these  mistakes,  real  or  imputed,  our  adversaries 
were  prepared  to  take  every  advantage.  Then  the  defalcation,  com- 
mitted by  one  of  their  own  party,  was  to  be  charged  upon  ours, 
under  cover  of  the  false  representations  of  Gibson,  for  whose  acts  I 
was  to  be  held  responsible." 
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Among  the  somewhat  various  and  almost  numerous  considera- 
tions which  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  hero  of  this 
work  in  so  unreservedly  placing  in  my  hands  his  diaries  and  let- 
t^rs^  in  order  to  enable  me  to  do  the  present  service  to  his  memory, 
was  the  fact  that  I  was  one  of  Mr.  Gibson's  counsel.  But  that 
diary  goes  on  as  follows : 

'*Then  the  cry  of  negro  equality,  amalgamation,  and  the  like, 
were  to  be  employed  to  the  uttermost  to  prejudice  us  with  the 
ignorant;  then  the  financial  troubles,  which  arose  soon  after  the 
nomination,  were  also  pressed  into  the  service.  These  things  pre- 
sented formidable  difficulties,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  I 
was  to  have  little  aid  in  the  canvass.  No  man  had  been  nominated 
who  was  a  speaker.  The  members  of  Congress  on  our  side,  by  the 
policy  of  the  State  committee,  were  directed  to  labor  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  which  operated  in  most  instances  as  a  direction 
not  to  labor  at  all.  Several  presses  and  many  of  the  electors  re- 
pudiated one  of  the  nominations  of  the  State  committee,  that  of 
Mr.  Blickensderfer." 

Then  we  have  the  already-quoted  statement  as  to  Senator  Wade 
and  the  author  of  this  work^  as  cooperating  with  our  hero  '^on 
the  stump  '^  throughout  the  State.  In  some  instances  I  went  with 
the  governor,  and  spoke  with  him,  as,,  for  example,  at  Marietta, 
Pomeroy,  and  Cincinnati ;  but,  in  general,  I  was  entirely  unaccom^ 
panied.  The  governor  seemed  very  anxious  to  have  me  represent 
liim  accurately  to  the  audiences  I  was  to  address  in  his  behalf.  He 
fiirnislied  me,  therefore,  with  "documents''  and  oral  explanations, 
very  carefully  presented  on  his  part. 

The  next  vear  he  caused  me  to  be  invited  to  attend  a  conference 
held  in  the  office  of  the  State  treasurer.  I  heard  him,  in  that  con- 
ference, deliver,  with  a  boldness  as  remarkable  as  the  clearness  of 
his  lani^uage,  a  most  carefully  considered  exposition  of  his  uncom- 
promising views  as  an  anti-slavery  Democrat. 

Again,  next  year,  when  the  action  of  the  party  he  continued  to 
support,  and  his  own  action,  in  connection  with  that  party,  seemed 
to  me  to  border  on  mere  insurrection,  he  explained  to  me  in  private 
his  ideas,  his  aspiration,  and  ambition  as  to  public  service. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  being  one  of  Mr.  Gibson's  counsel,  I  did 
not  discuss  the  question,  so  constantly  started,  "  Who  stole  the  peo- 
ple's money?"  Governor  Chase  did  not  expect  me  to  discuss  that 
question.  He  preferred  me  to  explain,  if  I  would,  his  own  distinc- 
tions as  a  political  agitator,  his  political  ideas,  his  ambition,  if  you 

please,    his   aspirations   as  a  public  man.     He  furnished    me  with 
24 
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documents  to  prove  that,  except  as  to  pro-slavery  ism  and  pro- 
southernism,  he  was  of  the  Democrats.  He  explained  to  me  bis 
purpose  to  labor  for  what,  I  suppose,  may  well  be  called  the  Demo- 
cratization of  the  Republican  party,  notwithstanding  the  vast  num- 
bers of  original  Whigs  within  its  memberhood.  He  called  on  me, 
most  earnestly,  to  labor  with  him  to  that  end. 

I  listened  most  attentively,  but  then  intimated  neither  opinion 
nor  intention.  He  was  evidently  disappointed ;  but  he  knew  that 
whether  I  thought  well  or  ill,  I  was  an  independent  thinker.  So 
he  did  not  urge  me  overmuch. 

On  my  return  from  one  of  my  tours,  he  questioned  me  as  to  the 
reception  of  the  documentary  matter  he  had  given  me  with  the 
indicated  object.  Some  of  his  almost  habitual  imperiousness  ap- 
peared aroused  on  my  quietly  reporting  that  I  had  not  used  those 
documents  at  all,  or  even  referred  to  them.  But  I  said  to  him, 
without  excitement,  as  I  now  remember,  something  like  this : 

"  Governor,  you  know  me  quite  too  well  to  think  that  I  will 
suffer  any  man  to  put  words  into  my  mouth,  or  to  call  me  to 
account,  in  any  form,  for  words  by  me  spoken  to  the  people.  I  did 
not  use  the  matter  you  refer  to  for  two  very  simple  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  you  had  failed  to  convince  me,  myself,  that  you  were  ever 
really  a  Democrat  of  the  Democrats.  I  think  that  you  idealize  as 
well  the  Democratic  party  as  your  own  brief  relation  to  that  party. 
In  the  next  place,  I  can  see  no  expediency  whatever  in  the  handling 
of  such  a  theme  by  me,  at  present." 

Then  I  went  on  to  make  explanations,  which  I  do  not  consider 
sufficiently  of  interest  to  be  set  forth  in  any  chapter  of  this  volume. 
I  was  most  attentively  heard,  and  the  explanation  seemed  to  be 
satisfactory. 

Then  and  afterward,  I  related  to  the  hero  of  this  work,  that  at 
a  little  place,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  I  made  a  speech, 
not  set  down  in  the  original  programme  of  my  appointments.  Was 
it  at  Russellville  ?  I  rtither  think  that  was  the  name.  I  spoke  in  a 
church  to  fanatical  abolitionists,  who  had  resolved  not  to  vote  for 
Chase  because,  as  tliey  alleged,  he  had  not  been  true  to  his  convic- 
tions. They  assumed  that  he  had  been  an  abolitionist,  and  had 
fallen  from  grace  in  order  to  get  office.  Yet,  strangely  enough, 
they  had  expressed  a  particular  desire  to  hear  me,  who  had  never 
been  supposed  to  be  an  abolitionist.  I  did  my  best,  for  some  time, 
without   any   demonstration  whatever  on  the  part  of  my  male  and 
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female  hearers,  though  they  seemed  attentive.  Now  and  then,  the 
tallow-candle  lights  burned  dim,  and  my  discourse  seemed  to  bum 
dim  in  sympathy.  But  a  tall,  angular  figure  went  about,  from  time 
to  time,  and  snuffed  the  candles  and  my  speech  at  the  same  moment. 
I  was  very  thankful  to  this  man,  who  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  select- 
man, or  head-centre,  when  he  rose  and  thus,  in  nasal  tone,  addressed 
the  speaker: 

"  Friend,  I  understand  that  yon  were  always  a  Democrat ;  is 
that  80  ? '' 

The  speaker  said  that  he  had  been  a  Democrat  ever  since  his 
fifteenth  year.  Whereupon  the  interrogator  pronounced,  more 
nasally  than  ever: 

"Wall  friend,  for  a  man  of  your  an'te-ce'derUSy  you  talk 
remarkably  well ;  but  haow  do  you  defend  Salmon  P.  Chase,*  who, 
having  seen  the  light,  hath  departed  therefrom  ?  " 

I  could  hardly  keep  my  face  or  use  my  voice  in  attempting  to  re- 
spond. There  was,  however,  a  murmur  of  evident  sympathy  with  the 
questioner;  and  I  had  to  answer  seriously.  What  the  answer  was 
it  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth.  It  was,  however,  made  the  pretext 
of  a  resolution,  after  all,  to  vote  for  Chase.  I  say  the  pretext,  for, 
in  my  opinion,  those  fanatical  hearers  of  mine  only  wanted  a  good 
excuse  for  abandoning  their  ill-considered  opposition  to  the  man 
whose  opposition  to  slavery  had  made  him  known  to  the  whole 
country. 

I  must  now  present  another  matter,  which,  at  first,  may  seem 
intended  rather  to  display  the  author  than  to  set  forth  the  hero  of 
these  pages.  But  I  promise,  very  soon,  to  show,  quite  plainly,  that 
here  again  the  object  is  legitimate  and  otherwise  wholly  unexcep- 
tionable. 

I  felt  bound  to  decline  an  invitation  to  attend  a  mass  conven- 
tion of  the  "  Foes  of  Slavery  and  Despotism,"  to  be  held  May  24, 
1859. 

The  agitation  I  refused  to  countenance,  on  that  occasion,  was 
directed  against  the  fugitive  slave  law.  But  the  great  objection 
to  such  agitation  was  (I  considered)  that  it  attempted  to  direct,  or 
to  overawe,  judicial  action.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  politi- 
cal   beheading   of  Judge  Swan,  of   the    Supreme   Court  of  Ohio, 


1 1  never  heard  him  called  Salmon  Portland  Chase  till  after  he  became  Chief 
Justice. 
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on  account  of  his  judicially  pronouncing  an  opinion,  following 
the  settled  doctrine  of  the  courts,  on  the  subject  of  the  legislation 
by  Congress  under  the  constitutional  provisions  for  the  extra- 
dition of  fugitives  from  service.  I  had  been  in  service  as  a  judge; 
and  I  had,  as  I  trust  I  may  always  have,  a  hearty  hatred  of  all 
attempts  to  influence  judicial  action  by  the  utterances  of  impassioned 
public  meetings.  Having  done  all  that  was  possible  to  me,  within 
the  Republican  party  of  that  period,  against  the  agitation  just  re- 
ferred to,  I  made  known  my  purpose  to  oppose  that  party,  as  I 
honorably  might,  by  speech  and  pen. 

At  the  City  Hall,  Columbus,  I  delivered  a  highly  applauded  and, 
certainly,  rather  vigorous  and  vehement  denunciation  of  the  course 
of  Chase  in  reference  to  the  agitation  that  appeared  to  me  so  lawless 
and  so  perilous.  A  few  days  afterward,  I  met  him  at  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  in  presence  of  many  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with 
us  both.  He  called  me  up,  and,  at  once,  most  courteously  and  feel- 
ingly expressed  his  deep  regret  that  my  sense  of  duty — for  he  said 
he  knew  it  must  have  been  a  sense  of  duty — had  compelled  me  to 
rejoin  the  Democratic  party.     He  subjoined,  as  I  remember : 

"  We  need  such  men  as  you  in  the  Republican  party.  No  party 
is  infallible ;  and  it  may  be,  you  are  right  and  we  are  wrong.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  we  need  such  earnest  and  outspoken  think- 
ers as  you  in  our  new  party.  But  I  have,  nevertheless,  a  crow  to 
pick  with  you  on  my  personal  account." 

I  answered,  thanking  him  for  his  good  opinion  of  my  motives, 
and  assuring  him  that  I  was  ready  for  the  crow-picking,  then  and 
there.  He  intimated  that  he  wished  to  make  a  private  explanation ; 
and  I  took  a  seat  with  him  alone. 

His  explanation  was  to  the  effect  that  he  regarded  the  Cleveland 
meeting  very  much  as  I  regarded  it,  except  that  he  considered,  per- 
haps more  than  I  did,  the  good  intentions  of  the  men  by  whom  that 
meeting  had  been  called.  He  told  me  that  he  still  adhered  to  the 
ideas  which  he  had  explained  to  me  in  1857,  when,  as  already  stated, 
we  went  out  together  on  a  tour  as  public  speakers,  and  which  I  had 
heard  him  less  at  large  explain  in  an  informal  conference  of  leading 
Republicans  in  1858. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  governor's  administration  was  the  spirit 
in  which  he  exercised  the  power  to  pardon,  vested  in  his  office  by 
the  laws. 
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Here  is  a  letter  that  affords  some  indication  of  that  spirit,  though 
the  case  is  one  of  commutation  only : 

"  CoLCHBUB,  March  10, 1867. 

"  My  Dear  Sib  :  I  inclose  to  you  an  envelope  containing  my  war- 
rant to  the  sheriff  in  the  cage  of  Summons,  and  a  letter  to  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  requesting  hira  to  deliver  it  to  that  officer, 
and  to  see  that  the  proper  steps  are  taken  in  compliance  with  it. 

"It  gives  me  real  satisfaction  to  limi  my^^ell'  ablf  Ui  f..orii]jly  with 
your  wishes  in  this  matter,  and to  liiiii  my  conscientious  con- 
victions of  duty  so  fully  in  accordance  with  mv  sympathies  with 

the  afflicted  friends  of  the prisoner.'     I  shall  immediately  give 

my  reasons  for  this  act  to  the  prees,  that  all  may  see  that  1  have 
been  governed  by  no  capricious  impulse,  but  by  well-considered  and 
sufficient  facts  and  reasons.  I  caii  not  doubt  that  my  conclusion 
will  be  approved  by  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  were  interested 
in  it.  Very  sinucrfly  your  friend. 

"  Col.  F.  T.  Chambers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Well  do  I  remember  the  oeusure  with  which  that  act  of  clemen(^ 
was  now  and  then  spoken  of;  but  the  governor  was  generally 
deemed  to  have  regarded  only  right  considerations.  If  he  erred, 
his  error  was,  for  the  most  part,  ascribed  to  a  mistake  of  judg- 
ment. 

Summons  was  a  poisoner,  and,  above  all,  a  parricide. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1857,  we  find  the  governor  addressing 
Adjutant-General  Harris  and  Quartermaster- Gen  era  I  Glenn  about 
the  anus  of  the  State,  and  appointing  a  few  days  afterward  Jonathan 
F.  Xeoramer  to  collect  all  arms  Ijolongiiig  to  the  Statv,  in  Franklin 
County,  except  those  in  the  possession  of  organized  volunteer  com- 
punlt'S,  and  to  convey  the  arms  so  collected  to  the  State  arsenal  in 
Columbus. 

A  letter  to  Wni.  T.  Nealis,  Esi].,  at  St.  .Tosopli's  College,  near 
Soiuer.'^ot,  Ohio,  in  relation  to  the  proposed  arming  of  a  college  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  breathes  the  careful  and  considerate  spirit  so  ohar- 
actorislic  of  the  whole  ailniinistration  under  view.  It  points  out 
difficulties,  but  it  also  shows  the  ])ath  to  obviatlon. 

We  have  coMniderable  corre.-:pondencc  about  military  matters, 
Itrigadicrs  and  niajor-gencrals  of  the  "Milish"  were  greedy  of 
glory  in  those  pacific  days,  as  brigiidiers  and  major-generals  were 
l.i  be  greedy  of  distinction  and  .some  other  things,  during  the 
rebellion. 

'  The  copy  Hliona  the  blnnka  jiiat  indlcnted,  if  that  is  not  ii  bull. 
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The  subject  of  extradition  more  than  once  and  more  than  slightly 
occupied  the  cares  and  called  into  play  the  legal  learning  of  the 
governor. 

A  letter,  addressed  May  8,  1857,  to  Timothy  A.  O'Conner,  Esq., 
(then  prosecuting  attorney,  now  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Cincinnati),  reads  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Ruffin  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  pardoning  power  can  not  properly  be  exerted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  the  power  of  extradition.  I  know  of  no  instance 
m  which  it  has  been  so  employed. 

"  The  proper  course  will  be  to  obtain  a  requisition  in  the  usual 
form  from  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  upon  the  presentation  of 
which  I  will  issue  my  warrant  of  extradition  to  the  sheriff  of  Ham- 
ilton, to  be  executed  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
present  sentence  of  the  fugitive,  by  delivering  him  to  the  agent  of 
the  governor  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  in  Hamilton  County  to  defeat  the 
execution  of  a  sentence  by  a  pardon  upon  the  ground  that  the  pris- 
oner may  otherwise  escape  before  its  expiration,  and  thus  defeat  the 
effect  of  a  warrant.  Very  truly  yours, 

"  T.  A.  O'Conner,  Esq.,  Pros.  Atty.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Ruffin  contains  the  words : 

"  Columbus,  May^  8,  1857. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  On  reference  to  the  act  of  Congress  relating  to 
extradition,  you  will  see  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  executive 
to  surrender  criminals  on  requisition,  and  to  secure  such  surrender, 
to  cause  then  to  be  detained  for  six  months  in  custody;  but  the 
uniform  practice  is  not  to  issue  a  warrant  of  extradition  to  operate 
upon  a  fugitive  from  another  State,  actually  undergoing  punishment 
in  this,  for  a  violation  of  our  laws,  until  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
tence; and  I  think  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power  to 
exercise  it  for  the  simple  purpose  of  extradition.  It  will  always  be 
my  pleasure  as  it  is  my  duty  to  reoperate  with  the  officers  of  justice 
in  their  praiseworthy  endeavors  to  bring  offenders,  either  against  our 
own  laws  or  against  the  laws  of  sister  States,  to  justice.  I  regret 
that  I  can  not  consistently,  with  my  views  of  public  duty,  interpose 
in  this  case,  in  the  mode  suggested  by  you. 

"  Very  respectfully  yours,  S.  P.  CHASE." 

"James  L.  RuflSn,  Esq.,  Chief  of  Police,  Cincinnati,  Ohio." 

Let  me  now  invite  attention  to  another  extract  from  the  last- 
quoted  Trowbridge  letter.     Tliat  document  contains  these  words  : 

"  In  the  last  year  of  my  second  term,  John  Brown's  famous  raid 
upon  Harper's  Ferry  occurred,  and  reports  were  spread  through  Vir- 
ginia that  large  boaies  of  men  were  being  organized  in  Ohio  with  a 
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view  to  rescue  him  from  his  Virginia  captors.  Governor  Wise  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  remonstrating  against  the  organization  and  threat- 
ening to  pursue  any  invaders  of  Virginia  into  the  State  of  Ohio.  I 
replied  that  his  apprehensions  of  military  organizations  in  Ohio 
were  unfounded,  ana  that  I  trusted  he  would  not  undertake  to  follow 
into  Ohio  any  alleged  offenders  against  Virginia,  for  the  legislation 
of  Ohio  was  adequate  to  the  fulfillment  of  all  her  duties  to  her  sister 
State,  and  the  executive  of  Ohio  was  bound  to  repel  any  aggression 
upon  her  soil." 

I  can  not  even  try  to  justify  the  bearing  of  our  hero  toward  the 
Brown  raid.  But  what  I  have  to  say  about  that  bearing  must  be 
said,  most  carefully,  in  a  few  words. 

John  Brown  was  not  a  madman ;  but  he  was,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
argued,  non-sane  on  some  subjects.  He  was  a  heroic  character,  fa- 
natical but  pure ;  at  heart  a  patriotic-martyr ;  >7rong  as  wrong  could 
be  in  act,  but  right  as  right  could  be  in  motive. 

Many  weeks  I  passed,  in  1866,  the  honored,  grateful  guest  of 
Captain  John  Brown,  Jr.,  at  Put-in-Bay,  assisted  and  directed  by  my 
genial  host  in  studying*  the  grape  and  John  Brown,  Sen.  Captain 
John  Brown,  Jr.,  told  me  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  best  account  of 
his  beloved,  honored  father's  character  was  that  given  by  Thoreau.  I 
read  that  account  and  other  tributes  to  the  memory  of  him  of  Harper's 
Ferry  fame.  I  talked  often  and  freely  with  the  son  about  the  father, 
and  I  brought  away  with  me  a  very  veneration  for  that  father's  memory. 

Yet,  I  repeat,  the  bearing  of  our  hero  toward  the  Brown  raid  was 
not,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  approval.  It  was  far  from  patriotic, 
far  from  statesmanlike.  It  was  in  truth  the  conduct  of  a  dema- 
gogue if  it  was  not  that  of  a  fanatic. 

Now  and  then,  our  hero  seemed  to  try  to  play  the  sorry  part  of  a 
mere  demagogue.  He  always  miserably  failed.  He  was  not  born 
to  be  a  demagogue. 

I  can  not  dwell  on  the  repulsive  theme.  Let  us  pass  on  to  other 
topics. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

CHASE   AND  LINCOLN. 

TIEBRUARY  17,  1859,  api>ears  this  mournful  record : 

"  My  dear  sister  Alice  died  to-day.  She  had  been  apparently  in 
perf«»ctly  pood  health  for  some  months — jroinp  out  so  freely  and 
takinp  such  ]Kirt  and  inten.»st  in  all  that  went  on  that  I  had  no 
uneasiness  alwrnt  her.  I  knew,  indtHnl,  that  she  was  liable  toattacks 
of  heart  trouble  ;  but  so  uniform  had  been  her  h(*alth  that  I  had 
almost  ct'UstMl  to  tVur  it,  and,  as  well  as  hers«>lf.  had  relaxtnl  the  pre- 
cautions 1  formerly  ob.<erve<l,  such  as  sveii\p,  mvself,  that  she  did 
not  walk  any  considerable  distance  or  do  any  tiling  which  mipht 
unnecessarily  fatigue  or  startle  her.  So,  last  evening,  when,  .ifter 
tea,  she  saiJ  she  was  going  to  church  (the  We<lne34lay  evening 
lecture),  I  lot  her  gt)  without  inquiring  ln>w  she  was  going,  or,  in- 
deed, making  any  inquiries  at  all.  On  her  return,  she  h*ft  her 
escort  at  the  yard  gato,  and  must  havi*  bt»en  seized  with  an  a|M)plec- 
tic  Ht  imin<Hliatrly  after;  for  she  had  hist  strength  enouirh  to  reach 
the  d<K)r  where  she  f<»ll  on  the  threshold.  My  daughter  Katie  heard 
some  one  groan  th<*re,  an<l  ran  to  the  library,  and  calUnl  me.  I 
hastened  to  the  door  and  found  my  dear  sist«T.  I  got  her  into  the 
hous4»  without  d»'lav,  and  sent  for  nuHii<*al  aid.  In  a  verv  few 
minut«*s  Dr.  Cart<»r  came  and,  soon  after.  Dr.  Smith.  Her  suffering 
from  headache  was  dreadful  for  some  time.  At  last  she  seemed  to 
get  ndief  and  her  symptoms  became  more  favorable  The  improve- 
ment, however,  was  but  temporary.  Alxmt  2  oVhx*k  this  morning 
she  Ix'gan  to  sink,  and  continued  to  fail  gradually  until  about  half 
past  on«»,  when  her  spirit  dejKirteil. 

"Thus  have  I  lost  a  dear  and  gixxl  sister;  and  with  the  painful 
circum.^tances  that,  from  the  attack  to  her  death,  she  was  not  able 
to  ctmverse  with  any  of  us,  st>  great  was,  for  jvirt  of  the  time,  her 
suffering,  or, during  tlie  rrmainder,  her  delirum  or  uniNmsciousness. 
She  had  b«*en  long  a  meml)er  of  the  EpisiMqval  Cliurch,  and  was,  I 
trust  and  l>elieve,  a  true  Christian.  Doubtless,  our  lues  is  far  over- 
matched by  her  gain." 

The  remainder  of  the  entry  and  the  entry  of  the  next  day  are 
omitted. 

There  was  much  in  the  Columbus  life  of  Governor  Chase,  at  home 
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or  abroad,  of  whicli  detail  might  here  be  given ;  but  some  parts  of 
it  would  require  more  epace  than  could  be  properly  devoted  to  them. 
On  the  wliole,  I  have  concluded  not  to  go  &rther  in  relating  what 
occurred  at  Columbus  to  a£9ict  our  hero,  or  to  give  him  pride,  or  to 
yield  hira  pleasure. 

"At  the  close  of  my  term,"  continues  Mr.  Chase,  "  Goveruor  Den- 
nison  succeeded  me,  and  I  was  soon  aftt^r  elected  to  the  Senate  for 
the  second  time.  The  presidential  election  followed  in  the  same 
year.  The  Republicans  of  Ohio  honored  me  by  a  declaration  of  their 
preference  in  the  State  convention,  which  was  held  to  appoint 
delegates  at  large  to  the  nominating  convention.  The  Ohio  Con- 
vention, however,  did  not  nominate,  as  did  many  other  State  con- 
ventions, the  district  delegates,  but  left  the  selection  of  these  to 
district  conventions.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  partisans  of 
other  candidates  to  foment  divisions,  and  secure  the  selection  in 
several  districts  of  delegates  unfriendly  to  me.  The  result  was  the 
division  of  the  Ohio  delegates  in  the  nominating  convention  and 
thedestructionof  their  influence.  Without  its  united  support  there 
was  not  much  ground  for  eipecting  much  support  from  other  dele- 
gations, in  which  I  had  numeroui^  friends  ready  to  unite  with  the 
Ohio  delegation  had  that  delegation  been  itself  united.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  my  support  was  respectable,  though 
not  sutlicient  to  warrant  any  expectation  of  success.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  nominated,  and  I  gave  nim  my  cordial  support." 

The  true  date  of  the  following  letter  appears  in  the  answer  made 
to  it  by  Abraham  Lincoln  : 

"My  Dear  Sik;  I  congratulate  you,  most  heartily,  on  your  nom- 
ination ;  ami  sliall  support  you,  in  1860,  as  cordially  and  earnestly 
as  I  did  in  I.S*S. 

"The  exwUent  platform  adopted,  and  the  selection  of  that  true 
and  nble  nian,  JIannibal  Hamlin,  as  your  associate  on  the  ticket, 
completes  my  Siiti.sfaction  with  the  results  of  the  convention.  They 
will  prove,  I  am  confident,  as  auspicious  to  the  country  as  they  are 
honorable  to  the  nominees. 

"  Mr.  Seward  has  much  reason  to  be  gratified  by  the  large  and 
cordial  supi>ort  which  be  received,  and  esipecially  by  the  generous, 
unanimous,  and  constant  adhesion,  without  regard  to  personal  pref- 
(■rener^=,  of  the  entire  delegati<m  from  his  own  great  State.  Doubt- 
less, tlic  sirjiilar  adhesi<m  of  the  Illinois  delegation  affords  a  higher 
gratification  Ui  you  than  the  nomination  itself.  The  only  regret  I 
feci  connected  with  the  convention  is  excited  by  the  failure  of  the 
delegation  fi-om  Oliio  to  evince  the  same  generous  ppirit.'  In  this  re- 
gret 1  am  (|Uite  sure  you  miist  participiite ;  for  I  err  greatly  in  my 
estimate  of  your  magnanimity  if  you  do  not  condemn,  as  Ido,  the 
conduct    of   (fclcgates  from  whatever  State,  who    disregard,  while 

'  Tho  word  spirit  was  aubatiluted  for  the  words  good  f»ith,  which  BUnd  in  the 
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acting  as  such,  the  clearly  expressed  preference  of  their  own  State 
convention.^  Yours  cordially, 

"Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln.  S.  P.  CHASE.'* 

Lincoln  answered  as  follows : 

"  Springfield,  III.,  May  26,  1860. 
"  Hon.  S.  p.  Chase. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  yours,  mis- 
takenl}^  dated  May  17.  Holding  rayself  the  humblest  of  all  whose 
names  were  before  the  convention,  I  feel  in  especial  need  of  the 
assistance  of  all ;  and  I  am  glad — very  glad — of  the  indication  that 
you  stand  ready.  It  is  a  great  consolation  that  so  nearly  all — all  ex- 
cept Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Clay,  I  believe — of  those  distinguished  and 
able  men  are  already  in  high  position  to  do  service  in  the  common 
cause.  Your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 

Next  I  ask  attention  to  this  little  note : 

"  Columbus,  November  7,  1860. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  You  are  President  elect.  I  congratulate  you, 
and  thank  God.  The  great  object  of  my  wishes  and  labors  for  nine- 
teen years  is  accomplished  in  the  overthrow  of  the  slave  power.  The 
space  is  now  clear  for  the  establishment  of  the  policy  of  freedom 
on  safe  and  firm  grounds.  The  lead  is  yours.  The  responsibility  is 
great.     May  God  strengthen  you  for  your  great  duties. 

"  Truly  yours, 

"  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  next  document  I  wish  to  offer  is  as  follows : 

"  Springfield,  III.,  December  31,  1860. 
"Hon.  S.  p.  Chase. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  In  these  troublous  times,  I  would  like  a  confer- 
ence with  you.     Please  visit  me  here  at  once. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 

The  last-cited  Trowbridge  letter  proceeds  as  follows : 

"After  his  election  he  invited  me  to  Springfield  to  confer  with  me 
as  to  the  selection  of  his  Cabinet.  He  said  that  he  had  felt  bound  to 
offer  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Seward  as  the  generally 
recognized  leader  of  the  Republican  party,  intending,  if  he  should 
decline  it,  to  offer  it  to  me.     He  did  not  wish  that  Mr.  Seward  should 


'  The  words,  "  disregard,  while  acting  as  such  the  clearly  expressed  preference  of 
their  own  convention,"  were  substituted  for  the  words,  "  violate  good  faith  by  disre- 
garding the  preference  of  their  political  brethren,  explicitly  declared  through  a 
regular  State  convention." 
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declino  it,  and  was  glad  that  he  bad  accepted,  aud  now  desired  to 
have  me  take  the  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  feared 
there  might  bo  some  objections  to  this  iu  Pennsylvania,  but  had  beeq 
assured  none  would  be  urged.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  wish  and  was 
not  prepared  to  nay  that  I  wonid  accept  that  place  if  offered.  A  ^ood 
deal  of  conversation  followed  in  reference  to  other  possible  meniDers 
of  the  Cabinet,  but  every  thing  was  left  open  when  we  parted,  and  I 
returned  to  Columbus. 

"  Shortly  after  this,  in  December,  Sonth  Carolina  se^^eded,  and  every 
thing  indicated  great  irresolution  and  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  wrote  a  very  earnest  Iett«r  to  General  Scott,  entreat- 
ing him  as  head  of  the  army  to  take  the  necessai-y  measures  to  se- 
cure the  public  safety  and  rely  upon  the  country  for  its  sanction  and 
support.  The  general  replied  very  kindly,  but  did  not  evince  a  dis- 
position to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  crisis.  In  February, 
Virginia  invited  a  conference  of  the  States  at  Washington,  and  ap- 
pointed commissioners  on  her  part.  This  conference,  doubtless,  was 
intended  as  a  means  of  extorting  new  concessions  to  the  slave  inter- 
est from  Congress.  To  prevent  injurious  results  it  seemed  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  general  representation  from  all  the  States — 
from  free  as  welt  as  from  the  slave  Slates  which  had  not  become  in> 
volvcd  in  secession.  I  was  one  of  the  commiesioners  selected  by  the 
governor  to  represent  Ohio.  Unfortunately  I  was  the  only  one  who 
was  prepared  to  resist  the  purchase  of  peace  by  undue  concessions. 

I  was  quite  willing  to  give  to  the  slave  States  the  etrongest  assur- 
ances that  no  aggression  upon  their  rights  or  real  interests  were 
meditated,  but  I  was  not  at  all  willing  to  disguise  from  them  the  fact 
that  the  further  extension  of  slavery  could  not  be  allowed.  The 
death  of  Judge  Wright  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wolcott  in  his 
place,  gave  mc  one  resolute  and  like-minded  associate  in  the  commis- 
sion ;  but  we  wcTo  a  minority.  The  vote  of  Ohio  in  the  conference 
was  steadily  on  the  side  of  i^ubmissjon.  The  commissioners  whose 
fjL'ncral  views  agreed  with  mine,  finally  determined  to  propose  to  re- 
fer nil  matli.'i'rt  of  difference  to  a  national  convention,  and  in  the 
mcanlimc  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disunion  by  assurance  that  no  in- 
vasion of  Statu  riffhts  over  the  subject  of  slavery  or  over  any  other 
Kubjci.-t.  was  meditated  or  would  be  attempted.  In  support  of  this 
imiposiiion,  I  atldrowed  the  conference  with  great  eurneatness  and 
ivilh  [jreat  [ilainness.  I  warned  lliem  of  the  consequences  which 
must  follow  socossion,  and  implored  tliem  not  to  reject  the  only  propo- 
siliun  whii-li,  in  my  jiidfrment,  was  likely  to  save  the  country  from 

II  I'ivil  w:ir.  Tim  proposition  was,  nevertheless,  rejected,  and  the 
vole  of  Ohio  wiis  cast  lor  its  rejection.  Instead  of  it,  a  proposed 
iimi'inliiu'ut  t'j  tliu  •.-oMftitution  making  large  concessions  to  the  slave 
iiitiTi'Ml  Wits  ioreeti  through  the  convention  in  disregard  of  its  rules, 
;iiid  nuljinitu-d  to  Coo;;ress.  There,  us  I  had  prcdiclcd,  it  received 
liltlc  favor.  I  am  not  certain  that  any  thing  which  tho  conference 
coiilrl  have  done  would  have  saved  the  country  from  the  insurrec- 
tion which  has  Ninco  assumed  such  fearful  proportions  of  civil  war. 
It  is  only  certain  that  nothing  which  was  done  had  the  slightest 
Miiliitarv  cHect  uiiou  the  diHastrous  course  of  events.     The  conven- 
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Let  US  now  go  back  a  little.  Here  is  a  most  interesting  doca- 
ment — a  document  inestimably  precious,  I  conceive : 

"Columbus,  November  30,  1860. 
"Mrs.  Randall  Hunt,  New  Orleans. 

"  My  Dear  Sister  Ammie  :  Displeased  with  you  ?  No.  I  honor 
the  sense  and  patriotism  of  your  letter  and  feel  prouder  than  ever 
of  my  sister.  Would  to  heaven  that  it  were  in  mj^  power  to  compose 
the  strife  which  disturbs  the  peace  of  our  country  I  Certainly,  there 
is  in  my  heart  no  feeling  but  good-will  toward  every  part  of  it. 

"But  what  can  be  done?  I  mean  what  could  be  done  by  a  pri- 
vate citizen  ?  If  the  executive  power  of  the  nation  were  in  my  hands,  I 
should  know  what  to  do.  I  tcould  maintain  the  Union,  support  the  Con- 
stitution, and  enforce  the  laws. 

"And  just  here  let  me  say  that  in  the  Commercial's  report  of  my 
Covington  speech  (of  which  a  copy  directed  to  Mr.  Hunt's  address 
is  mailed  with  this  letter)  a  passage  is  left  out,  which  appeared  in 
the  verbatim  report  of  the  Gazette.  After  stating,  as  my  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  Bell-Everett  platform,  that  it  proposed  nothing  which 
all  parties  did  not  agree  to,  and  was,  therefore,  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  times,  I  went  on  to  say  that  what  seemed  to  me 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  party  supporting  Mr.  Bell, 
and  also  of  the  party  supporting  Mr.  DougUxs  in  the  South,  was  a 
true  devotion  to  the  Union  and  a  resolute  determination  to  sustain 
it  against  the  designs  of  disunion  entertained  by  a  portion — though 
I  hoped  not  a  very  large  portion — of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge.  So  that,  in  the  South,  whatever  might  be  the  case  in  the 
North,  their  platform  did  propose  a  practical  issue,  on  a  practical 
question,  and  that  in  that  issue  all  my  sympathies  were  with  them. 

"i  abhor  the  very  idea  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  If  I  were  Presi- 
dent I  would,  indeed,  exhaust  every  expedient  of  forbearance,  consistent 
with  safety.  But,  at  all  hazards,  and  against  all  opposition,  the  laws  of 
the  Union  should  be  enforced,  through  the  judiciary  wherever  practicable^ 
but  against  rebellion  by  all  necessary  means.  The  question  of  slavery 
should  not  be  permitted  to  influence  my  action,  one  way  or  the  other.  But, 
while  I  would  thus  act  when  circumstances  should  demand  action,  I 
would  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  manifest  to  every  body,  that  it 
is  from  the  slavery  question  that  our  chief  dangers  arise,  and  I  should 
direct  whatever  influence  I  might  possess  to  an  adjustment  of  it,  not 
by  any  new  compromise — for  new  compromises  only  breed  new  dan- 
gers— but  honest  provision  for  the  honest  fulfillment  of  all  constitu- 
tional obligations  connected  with  it.  Nothing  seems  to  mo  clearer 
than  that,  under  the  constitution  [slavery  is  a]  State  institution,  and 
that  much  embarrassment  would  have  been  avoided  had  this  princi- 
ple never  been  lost  [sight  of]  It  would  have  assured  peace  to  the 
States  in  which  slavery  exists,  by  uniting  nearly  all  men  of  all  opin- 
ions against  any  aggression  upon  them.  Let  this  principle  be  now 
once  more  fully  recognized,  and  it  will  redress  much  of  our  trouble. 
The  slave  States  can  lose  nothing,  for  few  of  their  statesmen  expect 
any  farther  extension  of  slavery.  Disunion  certainly  is  not  extension. 
Disunion  rather  is  abolition,  and  abolition  through  civil  and  servile 
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war — wliich  God  forbid !  it  is  precisely  becauGo  they  nnticipute  abo- 
lition us  the  result  that  the  Giiriison  abolitionists  dosii-e  disunion. 
Why,  then,  may  not  all — slave  States  and  fi-eo  States  alike— frankly 
accept  the  actual  condition  of  non-extension — determined,  in  the 
"Union,  by  the  irreversible  judgment  of  the  people — determined,  out 
of  the  Union  by  irrestible  destiny?  Such  acceptance  would  bo  a 
long  step  toward  peace. 

"Besides  this  question  of  extension  there  seems  to  me  to  be  but 
one  other  which  need  occasion  any  anxiety.  T  refer  of  course  to  the 
extradition  of  escaping  slaves,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  consti- 
tution stipulates  for  such  extradition;  but  I  can  not  help  seeing 
that  natural  sentiment  and  conscientiou.'i  convictions  m:ike  the 
execution  of  this  stipulation  every-where  difficult  and,  in  the  free 
States,  well  nigh  impracticable ;  and  I  would  not  delude,  or  attempt 
to  delude,  any  body  with  the  notion  of  its  execution  under  what 
some  people  call  a  '  fair  law,'  for  all  such  propositions  mean  evasion, 
and  I  would  evade  nothing.  It  is  high  time  to  have  done  with 
evasion.  Let  us  recognize  facts  as  they  are,  frankly  and  boldly,  and 
not  try  to  creep  away  from  them.  In  this  spirit  I  would  recognize 
the  fact  of  constitutional  obligation  and  the  fact  that  it  can  not  be 
fulfilled  with  any  thing  like  completeness;  and  then  I  would  see 
what  could  be  done  instead  of  literal  fulfillment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  compensation  and  provision  for  sending  the  fugitives  out  of  the 
country  would  be  better  than  any  thing  else  that  is  practicable.  It 
would  DC  better  for  the  slave  States,  because  the  return  of  the  fugi- 
tive is  not  in  itself  a  desirable  thing  either  for  the  individual  from 
whom  or  the  State  from  which  he  flies.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
free  States,  because  it  would  involve  nothing  repugnant  to  the  sen- 
timents and  convictions  of  the  people.  It  would  oeoetter,  infinitely 
better,  fur  all  than  disunion.  With  these  questions  thus  adjusted, 
peace  would  return,  and  harmony,  and  prosperity.  Is  there  any 
bi'ttcr  \v:iy?  I  wi'o  none.  It  i.'!  usploss  to  attempt  impossibilities. 
It  is  uscli'ss  to  try  to  vcvt'rso  public  opinion.  It  is  useless  to  con- 
tend with  the  s;<>nor;U  cciur^e  and  progress  of  civilization.  It  is  use- 
ful only  to  cndciiviir  so  to  modify  and  direct  that  course  as  to  make 
the  ciiiri'nt,  ciipabU'  nf  ln>i-iiming  a  destructive  Hood,  a  beneficent 
and  fortifying  ^trl■;lMl.  Vuii  have  my  tliouirhts  honestly  tliough 
hastily  expressed.  Cordially  your.*, 

"S.  P.  CHASE." 

Hero  is  auollicr  letter  wliicli  appears  to  me  of  capital  concern  : 

Cor-uMnrs,  Dfonnber  29,  18(iO. 

"  CiiiNKKAi,:  It  is  re]Mirted  here,  that,  in  a,  certain  contingency, 
vou  mean  to  throw  ui>  yiiur  eummissiiin. 

"  At  this  monirnt,  the  country  liM>ks  to  you  with  more  hope  than 
to  anv  iitlier  man.  Your  luyiiltv  to  the  Union,  tested  every  way  in 
Mexico,  is  now  to  be  put  b.  the'bigbest  pro.jf. 

"  Iniliii-ility,  or  tri'asnu,  or  both,  mark  all  the  action  of  tlie 
existioL'  adniinistratiou.  Yt-sterday,  while  the  armed  bands  of  a 
Stale  ill  open  iiostilitv  aL'ainst  the  5>'ation;(l  Government,  were  seiz- 
ing Federal  lorts  at  Cliarleston,  the  socalled  President  and  his  Cab- 
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inet  were  in  shameful  conference  with  the  commissioners  of  rebel- 
lion. And  rebellion  is  treason  until  successful — which  God  forbid! 
for  successful  rebellion  must  needs  be  followed,  and  followed  with 
swift  steps,  by  civil  and  servile  war. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  General,  you  must  not  resign.  Re- 
flect, rather  that  you  and  not  this  condemned  and  expiring  admin- 
istration, now  impersonate  the  American  people.  AH  good  men 
honor  and  applaud  your  deference  to  the  civil  authority ;  but  when 
that  authority  is,  and  for  a  few  days  must  remain  in  the  hands  of 
men,  willing,  or  in  some  mysterious  way,  constrained  to  use  it  for 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  should  not  the  obligation  of  deference 
give  place  to  the  higher  and  holier  duty  of  maintaining  the  Union 
which  they  betray  ? 

"  Take,  then,  the  responsibility.  In  virtue  of  a  commission  which 
no  other  American,  save  Washington,  ever  held,  you  command  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  Preserve  the  Union  which  he  estab- 
lished. Sustain  Major  Anderson.  Reinforce  him,  if  necessary. 
Permit  no  obedience,  by  any  officer  under  your  command,  to  any 
order  of  President  or  Secretary,  requiring  the  surrender  of  posts  or 
stores  to  rebels  or  traitors. 

"  In  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
country,  will  organize  a  new  administration  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, faithful  to  ever}*^  constitutional  obligation  and  just  to 
every  State.  Then,  we  may  hope,  disunion  will  hide  its  hateful 
head.  Then,  your  greatest  work,  nobly  accomplished,  you  can  re- 
tire if  you  will.  But,  if  the  wishes  of  a  grateful  people  may  prevail, 
you  will  not  retire.  You  will  retain  the  commission  of  Washington, 
and  with  it  only  less  of  the  admiration  and  veneration  of  mankind 
which  consecrate  his  name. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect 
and  esteem,  Very  truly  yours, 

"  General  Scott.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

That  this  letter  counseled  revolutionary  conduct  is  too  clear  for 
question.  But  it  proves  at  least  that  its  writer  did  not  counteuance 
the  political  heresy  of  the  Secessionists,  in  1860. 

Here  is  another  extract  from  the  Trowbridge  letter  that  describes 
the  Peace  Convention :  * 

"  Before  its  adjournment  the  President  arrived  in  Washington, 
having  come  through  Baltimore  in  the  night  and  in  disguise.  It 
was  said  that  this  was  necessary  to  defeat  a  plot  for  his  assassination. 
I  can  not  think  it  was  necessary.  At  any  rate,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  President  elect  should  not  have  entered  otherwise  than 
openly  and  by  daylight.  Meantime,  Congress  was  full  of  schemes 
for  pacification,  all  of  them  involving  more  or  less  an  abandonment 
of  the  princJiples  which  had  been  deliberately  proclaimed  by  the 
Republicans  in  relation  to  slavery.    Threats  were  openly  made  that 

*  Ante,  p.  366. 
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unless  such  abandonmeot  should  be  conceded,  there  should  be  no 
inauguration.  To  these  menaces,  I,  for  one,  replied,  '  Inauguration 
first,  adjustment  afterward,'  and  these  words  were  caught  up  and 
repeated  by  loyal  newspapers  as  a  popular  motto.  They  were  not, 
perhaps,  without  their  influence. 

"Notwithstanding  these  menacei^,  the  inauguration  took  place 
without  disturbance  and  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude.  The 
President,  without  any  conference  with  me  on  the  subject,  sent  in 
my  name  to  the  Senate  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  had  already 
taken  my  seat  as  Senator,  but  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  chamber 
when  the  nomination  was  sent  in,  and  knew  nothing  of  it  until  a 
few  minutes  afterward  when,  returning  to  ray  place,  I  was  informed 
that  it  had  been  unanimously  confirmed  as  soon  as  made.  I  went 
at  once  to  the  President  and  eiprcBsed  my  disinclination  to  accept 
the  position.  After  some  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
referred  to  the  embarrassments  which  my  declination  would  occa- 
sion him,  I  said  I  would  give  the  matter  some  further  consideration, 
and  advise  him  the  next  day  of  my  conclusion.  Some  rumor  of 
my  hesitation  got  abroad,  and  I  was  immediately  pressed  by  moet 
urgent  remonstrances  against  any  declination  on  my  part.  I  finally 
yielded  to  this,  and  surrendered  a  position  every  way  more  desirable, 
to  take  charge  of  the  disordered  finances  of  the  country  under  cir- 
cumstances moat  un propitious  and  forbidding. 

"  Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  Cabinet,  the  question 
of  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  the 
seceded  States  demanded  the  most  serious  attention.  Anderson  with 
his  little  company  of  soldiers  was  holding  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  first 
question  was,  Shall  he  be  relieved?  General  Scott  declared  that 
compete  relief  was  impracticable  with  a  less  force  than  twenty 
thousand  men.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  fort  might  be  de- 
fended for  severiil  months  if  reinforced  and  provisioned.  But  that 
reinforcement  and  proviMoning  were  impracticable  us  the  fire  of 
the  enemy's  batteries  would  he  concentrated  upon  any  vessel  which 
might  make  the  .ittempt,  both  while  entering  the  harbor,  and 
especially  when  endeavoring  to  land  men  and  cargfx-s  at  the  fort. 
The  Pri'sideiit  tinally  determined  to  make  the  attempt  to  send  pro- 
visions to  the  giirriwm. 

"Information  that  the  attempt  would  be  made  was  transmitted 
to  tlio  Governor  of  Pouth  Carolina,  and  itn  receipt  was  ])romptly 
followed  by  au  order  from  tbc  rebel  authorities  to  reduce  the  fort. 
How  this  was  accomplished  is  historical,  and  it  is  also  historical  liow 
the  country  was  aroused  by  the  rebel  guns  which  opened  on  the 
fort.  Thecallforseventy-five  thousand  men  immediately  followed. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  mtthing  beyond  the  mere  defense  of 
Washington  was  to  be  accomplished  by  this  force. 

"  I  took  the  liberty  of  urging  upon  General  Scott  to  occupy  Man- 
assas and  comi>el  the  rebels  to  evacuate  Harper's  Ferry  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  It  has  since  become  evident  that  this 
might  have  Ixicn  thus  done,  and  it  is  even  probable  that  a  vigorous 
use  of  the  force  then  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  might  have 
driven  llie  rebels  from  Richmond.  The  action  propoi-eil,  however, 
was  thought  to  involve  toomnch  risk.     The  rebels  were  suffered  for 
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weeks  to  occupy  Alexandria  with  an  insignificant  force,  to  excite 
insurrection  in  Baltimore,  and  to  destroy  the  national  property  at 
Norfolk,  except  that  which  was  destroyed  under  orders  by  ourselves. 
At  last,  after  long  delays,  Baltimore  was  recovered,  Alexandria  was 
occupied  by  national  troops,  and  the  rebels  were  driven  from  Harper's 
Ferry.  Meanwhile  it  had  become  evident  that  the  seventy-five 
thousand  men  originally  called  for  would  not  be  sufficient.  To  re- 
place them  I  took  the  liberty  to  propose  to  call  for  sixty-five  thousand 
volunteers.  This  proposition,  after  having  been  modified  so  as  to 
include  an  increase  of  the  regular  army  was  sanctioned  by  the 
President,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  directed 
me  to  prepare  the  necessary  orders.  I  invited  to  my  assistance  Col. 
Thomas,  Maj.  McDowell,  and  Captain  Franklin ;  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  the  Orders  Nos.  Fifteen  and  Sixteen  were 
framed,  the  one  for  the  enlistment  of  volunteers  and  the  other  for 
regular  regiments." 

The  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  policy  of  provisioning 
Fort  Suiuter  reads  as  follows : 

"  Treasury  Department,  March  16,  1861. 

"  Sir  :  The  following  question  was  submitted  to  my  consideration, 
by  your  note  of  yesterday  : 

"'Assuming  it  to  be  possible  to  now  provision  Fort  Sumter, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  is  it  wise  to  attempt  it?' 

"  I  have  given  to  this  question  all  the  reflection  which  the  en- 
grossing duties  of  this  department  have  allowed. 

"  A  correct  solution  must  depend,  in  my  judgment,  on  the  degree 
of  possibility ;  on  the  combination  of  reinforcement  with  provision- 
ing ;  and  on  the  probable  effects  of  the  measure  upon  the  relations 
of  the  disaffected  States  to  the  National  Government. 

**I  shall  assume,  what  the  statements  of  the  distinguished  officers 
consulted  seem  to  warrant — that  the  possibility  of  success  amounts 
to  a  reasonable  degree  of  probability  ;  and,  also,  that  the  attempt  to 
provision,  is  to  include  an  attempt  to  reinforce — for  it  seems  to  be 
generally  agreed  that  provisioning  without  reinforcement,  will  ac- 
complish no  substantially  beneficial  purpose. 

"The  probable  political  effects  of  the  measure  allow  room  foy 
much  fair  difference  of  opinion ;  and  I  have  not  reached  my  own 
conclusion  without  serious  difficulty.  If  the  proposed  enterprise 
will  so  inflame  civil  war  as  to  involve  an  immediate  necessity  for 
the  enlistmentof  armies  and  the  expenditure  of  millions,  I  can  not, 
in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  national  finances,  advise  it.  But  it  seems  to  me 
highly  improbable  that  the  attempt,  especially  if  accompanied,  or 
immediately  followed,  by  a  proclamation,  setting  forth  a  lioeral  and 
generous,  though  firm,  policy  toward  the  disaffected  States,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  inaugural  address,  will  produce 
such  consequences ;  while  it  can  not  be  doubted  that,  in  maintaining 
a  fort  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  in  supporting  the  officers 
and  men  engaged,  in  the  regular  course  of  service,  in  its  defense, 
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the  Federal  Government  exercises  a  clear  right,  and,  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  discharges  a  plain  duty. 

"  I  return,  therefore,  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  me.     And  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  With  the  highest  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  To  the  President.  [signed]  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Here  is  a  piece  of  writing  of  like  interest : 

"Washington,  AprU  28,  1861. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  To  correct  misapprehensions,  except  by  acts,  is 
an  almost  vain  endeavor.  You  may  say,  however,  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  ascription  to  me  by 
Major  Brown,  of  the  sentiment  to  which  you  allude. 

"  True  it  is  that  before  the  assault  on  Fort  Sumter,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  attempt  to  provision  famishing  soldiers  of  the  Union,  I 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  positive  policy  and  against  the  notion 
of  drifting — the  Micawber  policy  of  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up. 

"  As  a  positive  policy,  two  alternatives  were  plainly  before  us. 
(1.)  That  of  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  Union  by  its  whole  power 
and  through  its  whole  extent;  or  (2.)  that  of  recognizing  the 
organization  of  actual  government  by  the  seven  seceded  States  as 
an  accomplished  revolution — accomplished  through  the  complicity  of 
the  late  administration,  and  letting  that  Confederacy  try  its  experi- 
ment of  separation ;  but  maintaining  the  authority  oi  the  Union 
and  treating  secession  as  treason  every-where  else. 

"Knowing  that  the  former  of  these  alternatives  involved  de- 
structive war,  and  vast  expenditure,  and  oppressive  debt,  and 
thinking  it  possible  that  through  the  latter  these  great  evils  might 
be  avoided,  the  Union  of  the  other  States  preserved  unbroken,  the 
return  even  of  the  seceded  States,  after  an  unsatisfactory  experi- 
ment of  separation,  secured,  and  the  great  cause  of  freedom  and 
constitutional  government  peacefully  vindicated — tliinking,  I  say, 
these  thinL^s  j)ossible,  I  preferred  the  latter  alternative. 

^'Tiie  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  however,  and  tlie  precipitation  of 
Virginia  into  hostility  to  the  National  Government,  made  this 
latter  alternative  impracticable,  and  I  had  then  no  hesitation  about 
recurring  to  the  former.  Of  course,  I  insist  on  the  most  vigorous 
measures,  not  merely  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  de- 
f(nise  of  the  (iovtirnment,  but  for  the  constitutional  re-establish- 
ment of  th(?  full  authority  of  both  throughout  the  land. 

"  In  laboring  for  these  o])jects  I  know  hardly  the  least  cessation, 
and  begin  to  feel  the  w(uir  as  well  as  the  strain  of  them.  When  my 
criticizcrs  e([ual  me  in  labor  and  zeal,  I  shall  most  cheerfully  listen 
to  their  eriticisms. 

''All  is  safe  here  now.  Baltimore  is  repenting  and  by  repent- 
ance may  be  saved,  if  she  adds  works  meet  for  repentance.  Soon 
something  else  will  be  heard  of.  Yours  truly, 

"Hon.  Alphonso  Taft.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

I  do  not  ask  the  reader  to  concede  that   Mr.  Chase  was  right  in 
25 
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the  sentiments  and  views  of  policy  thus  acknowledged.  Of  that  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  a  farther  word  at  present.  What  I  wish  is 
merely  to  set  forth  the  truth  in  the  particular  to  which  attention  is 
now  given. 

Let  me  now  invite  attention  to  another  letter.  Here  is  one  which 
seems  to  me  of  very  interesting  tenor : 

"  Washington,  March  10, 1861. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  A  friend  has  placed  in  my  hands  a  number  of 
the  Baltimore  Exchange  of  the  7th  inst.,  containing  the  article  from 
the  Richmond  Dispatch,  purporting  to  give  an  account  of  the  conver- 
sation between  us,  to  which  you  refer  in  your  [letter],  received  on 
Friday  last. 

"  The  article  is  very  far  from  a  correct  statement  of  what  was 
said.  A  great  deal  essential  to  any  true  understanding  of  the  con- 
versation is  omitted ;  and  what  is  stated,  is  so  stated  as  to  convey  a 
totally  erroneous  idea  of  its  spirit  and  substance. 

"  You  called  on  me,  and  I  welcomed  you  as  a  friend— as  a  former 
pupil — as  a  son  of  William  Wirt,  my  friend  and  instructor  in  the 
law  in  other  days — as  a  member  of  a  family  for  every  individual 
of  which  I  have  long  cherished  the  warmest  regard.  I  understood 
you  also  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Union,  although  earnest  in  maintain- 
ing what  you  believed  to  be  the  rights  of  the  slave  States.  The 
peace  conference  was  in  session,  and  I  was  a  member,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  object  of  its  discussions. 

*•  Naturally,  therefore,  our  conversation  was  very  free,  and,  just  as 
naturally,  it  turned  to  the  existing  state  of  the  country ;  not,  how- 
ever, as  stated  in  the  article,  with  reference  to  any  connection  I 
might  have  with  the  incoming  administration,  for  I  did  not  then 
expect,  and  I  never  wished,  to  be  charged  with  a  Department ;  but 
with  reference,  simply,  to  matters  before  the  convention,  and  their 
relation  to  the  general  condition  of  the  country. 

"  What  I  chiefly  desired  to  impress  on  your  mind  was  the  anxiety, 
deeply  felt  by  me  in  common  with  all  patriotic  citizens,  for  a  peace- 
.ful  solution  of  existing  difficulties.  This  solution,  I  suggested,  might 
be  found  in  the  organization  of  Territories  without  any  mention  of 
the  subject  of  slavery,  one  way  or  the  other,  in  the  organic  acts, 
and  in  a  legislative  provision  for  compensation  for  fugitives  from  serv- 
ice, in  lieu  of  extradition — an  arrangement  likely,  as  I  thought,  to 
prove  more  beneficial  to  the  slave  States,  and  more  acceptable  to  the 
free,  than  the  existing  law.  If  legislative  solution,  in  this  or  some 
similar  way,  should  be  found  impracticable,  I  suggested  a  national 
convention,  to  propose  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  best 
means  of  composing  present  troubles,  or,  in  the  deplorable  contin- 
gency of  impossible  adjustment,  of  providing  for  peaceful  separation. 

"  You,  on  your  part,  expressed  great  solicitude  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter,  and  stated  your  conviction 
that  any  such  attempt  would  impair  the  Union  sentiment  in  the 
South,  and  lead  many  Union  men  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
secessionists. 
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"  In  reply  to  observations  of  this  nature,  I  expreKed  my  confidence 
that  nothing  would  be  willingly  done  to  weaken  the  cause  of  the 
Union  in  the  Southern  States ;  but  observed  &rther,  that  I  did  not 
see  how  the  Fresideta  could  be  absolved  from  his  oath  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution, and  execute  the  laws,  whirA  seemed  to  bind  him  to  support  Major 
Anderson  in  the  position  his  duty  had  required  him  to  take. 

"  This  led  to  a  disciiBsioD  of  the  possibility  of  war  from  this  and 
other  caases,  and  of  its  possible  issues.  We  both  deprecated  uncb  a 
conflict,  and  with  equal  earnestness.  As  arguments  against  it,  I 
urged  that,  even  in  the  event  of  a  complete  combination  of  all  the 
filaveholding  States  against  the  Federal  government,  a  population 
of  eleven  millions,  of  which  four  millions  wure  slaves,  ooalti  hardly 
hope  to  contend  successfully  against  a  population  of  twenty  millipns, 
with  no  such  incumbrance  ;  that  a  civil  war  must  almost  inevitably 
lead  to  servile  war;  that  ilii>  institution  of  slavery  could  not  stand 
the  shock  of  such  a  conflict  ;  :nid  ttiat,  even  if  the  institution  should 
survive,  and  ii  separation  cjt'  tliu  States  should  be  thus  accomplished, 
through  violence,  still,  after  all,  the  slave  States  could  by  no  posei- 
bility  he  more  secure,  or  find  better  guarauties  for  the  security  of 
slavery,  in  a  separate  Confederacy  than  in  the  Union. 

"How  different  all  this  is  from  the  spirit  attributed  to  me  in  the 
article,  is  apparent  enough.  Nor  was  the  actual  character  of  your 
part  in  the  conversation  less  different  from  that  attributed  to  rue. 

"For  example,  you  are  represented  as  saying  to  me  in  a  certain 
connection,  'What  is  your  object?'  and  I  am  represented  as  reply- 
ing, 'To  free  the  slave,  who  is  the  cause  of  the  war.'  No  snch  ques- 
tion was  put  to  me,  in  any  connection,  leading  to  such  a  reply,  and 
no  such  reply  was  made  by  me  to  any  question  whatever.  Again, 
it  is  represented  that  you  linked  me  if  1  '  expected  the  slave  States 
to  return  to  the  Union  after  their  homes  had  been  threatened  and 
their  country  devastalod,'  and  that  I  had  answered,  '  We  do  not  want 
them  to  return.  If  the  slave  States  remain  in  the  Union,  they  will 
have  to  be  siilisficd  with  much  less  than  they  are  now  demanding.' 
This  stuleineiit,  too,  convoys  a  totally  erroneous  idea  of  what  was 
said.  I  do  not  remember  your  language  or  my  own  ;  but  I  remember 
very  well  that  what  I  said  about  tcniis  of  remaining  in  the  Union 
had  ri'foronce  to  the  demand  made  in  the  peace  conference  of  a  new 
conHlitulional  sanction  and  guaranty  of  slavery  in  national  Terri- 
tories, of  which  I  remarked  that  the  slave  Slates  would  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  that.  Again,  what  was  said  about  peonage, 
compensated  labor,  and  cf)loiiizatiori.  Iiad  no  refei'uiice,  Hucli  as  tlic 
article  makes  it  have,  to  lihcralion  llirougli  civil  or  servile  war,  but 
to  emancipation,  possible  at  some  future  time,  through  gradual  im- 
provement of  tlio  slave  po|iulation,  and  to  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  slave  States — Just  such  emancipation  as  Jefferson,  your  own 
h'inored  father,  and  olher  illustrious  slatcsnion  formerly  antici- 
pated, and  some  soullieni  )>atriots  and  philanthropists,  I  believe,  yet 
antieipate. 

'■This  is  enough.  If  you  derived  any  such  impressions  of  me  or 
ray  views  as  this  article  indicates,  from  our  conversation,  I  sincerely 
rcgrol  it.  It  was  a  IViink.  unstudied,  unguarded  talk  between  old 
friends,  of  diffvriiig  opinions.     Misconception  was,  of  course,  possible. 
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Certainly,  what  I  said  was  greatly  misconceived,  if  you  think  it  war- 
ranted any  such  statement  as  that  which  has,  unfortunately,  found 
its  way  into  the  public  prints. 

"  I  wish  no  ill  to  the  slave  States  ;  but  rather  all  good.  For  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  the  circumstances  of  my  earlier  manhood  inspired 
in  me  the  interest  of  a  sincere  attachment.  More  than  any  State, 
however,  I  love  the  Union  our  fathers  made.  In  the  Union,  so  far 
as  T  am  concerned,  the  rights  of  every  State  and  every  citizen  shall 
be  scrupulously  respected.  Through  no  conscious  agency  of  mine 
shall  harm  come  to  the  Eepublic." 

Then  followed  certain  counsel  to  the  person  so  addressed.  The 
next  document  I  wish  to  offer  reads  as  follows : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  April  26,  1864. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  your  note  and  its  inclosures. 

"  It  avails  little  to  consider  what  might  have  been.  Our  duty  is 
with  what  is  and  what  may  be.  I  am  sure  that  whatever  diflPerences 
of  opinion  there  may  have  been  between  those  who  thought  as  I  did, 
and  those  who  thought  as  you  did,  in  times  past,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  no  such  differences  are  likely  to  exist  hereafter. 

"  Mr.  Brown  entirely  misapprehended  me,  if  he  received  from 
any  thing  I  said  early  in  1801  the  impression  that  I  was  willing  to 
let  the  then  seceded  States  depart  in  peace,  without  the  most  sub- 
stantial guaranties  of  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the  Union  of  the 
Border  States  against  the  heresy  of  secession.  No  man  has  been  a 
more  earnest  and  determined  opponent  of  that  heresy,  or  more  ear- 
nest and  resolute  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  without  yielding 
one  iota  to  armed  treason  than  myself. 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

**  Eev.  Dr.  K.  Fuller,  Baltimore,  Md.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

All  readers  may  not  be  prepared  to  say,  with  Ruskin,  that  *^  nations 
have  always  reached  their  highest  virtue,  and  wrought  their  most 
accomplished  works  in  times  of  straightening  and  battle;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  nation  ever  yet  enjoyed  a  protracted  and  triumphant 
peace  without  receiving  in  its  own  bosom  ineradicable  seeds  of  future 
decline."*  Ruskin  adds:  "I  will  not  so  argue  this  matter,  but  I 
will  appeal  at  once  to  the  testimony  of  those  to  whom  that  war  has 
cost  the  dearest." 

The  Crimean  war  was  that  referred  to.  Ruskin  adds  :  "  I  know 
what  would  be  told  me,  by  those  who  have  suffered  nothing ;  whose 
domestic  happiness  has  been  unbroken  ;  whose  daily  comfort  undis- 
turbed ;  whose  experience  of  calamity  consists,  at  the  utmost,  in  the 
incertitude  of  a  speculation,  the  dearness  of  a  luxury,  or  the  increase 
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of  demands  upon  their  fortune  which  they  could  meet  fourfold 
without  inconvenience. 

"  From  these/'  proceeds  this  remarkable  writer, "  I  can  well  believe, 
be  they  prudent  economists,  or  careless  pleasure  seekers,  the  cry  for 
peace  will  rise  alike  vociferously,  whether  in  street  or  senate.  But 
I  ask  their  witness,  to  whom  the  war  has  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
earth,  and  imagery  of  heaven,  whose  hopes  it  has  cut  off  like  a 
spider's  webb,  whose  treasure  it  has  placed,  in  a  moment,  under  the 
seals  of  clay.  Those  who  can  nevermore  see  sunrise,  nor  watch  the 
climbing  light  gild  the  eastern  clouds  without  thinking  what  graves 
it  has  gilded,  first,  far  down  behind  the  dark  earth  line ;  who  never 
more  shall  see  the  crocus  bloom  in  spring  without  thinking  what 
dust  it  is  that  feeds  the  wild  flowers  of  Balaklava.  Ask  their  wit- 
ness, and  see  if  they  will  not  reply  that  it  is  well  with  them,  and 
with  theirs ;  that  they  would  have  it  no  otherwise ;  would  not  if  they 
might,  receive  back  their  gifts  of  love  and  life,  nor  take  again  the 
purple  of  their  blood  out  of  the  cross  on  the  breastplate  of  England. 
Ask  them ;  and  though  they  should  answer  only  with  a  sob,  listen 
if  it  does  not  gather  upon  their  lips  into  the  sound  of  the  old  Seyton 
war  cry — '  Set  on. ' " 

That  is  but  splendid  rhetoric.  Let  us  respect,  not  only  the  sacred 
silence  of  the  dead,  laid  low  by  war,  but  the  sacred  sorrow  of  the 
hearts  that  have 

"  Brokenly  lived  on  " 

since  war  became  to  them  a  terrible  reality.     Let  us  not  interrogate 

survivors  of  the  fallen  whom  our  ow^n  great  conflict  put  to  death. 

Let  us  invoke  no  resurrection  of  the  brave  at  rest,  no  testimony  of 

our  sleeping  loved  ones,  who  went  out  to  battle  in  our  names,  for 

our  behoof,  and  to  our  benefit,  liowever  we  regard  their  loss.     We 

know  they  died  for  us,  and  for  them  that  shall  come  after  us;  and 

who  would  call  them  from  their  sleeping-places,  to  encounter  again 

temptation — possibly   to  sin   again,   and   certainly   to  suffer?     We 

know  not  what  their  incorporeal  lips  might  syllable,  could  they  bear 

^vitness  to  our  hearing,  touching  war  and  peace. 

Enough,  that  war  as  well  as  peace  is  part  of  human  life — that  the 

life  of  man  is  a  battle,  now  as  in  the  days  of  Job — that  war  as  well 

as  peace  is  quite 

''  Connatural  to  man." 

We  speak  of  him  that  dies  at  home,  attended  by  his  family,  watched 
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by  his  vfite  and  children,  uttering  to  listening  hearts  the  latest  whi^ 
pers  of  the  lips  on  which  the  hush  of  death  is  falling,  as  dying  a 
naturcU  death.  Is,  then,  the  death  of  him  that  falls  in  battle  for  his 
country,  an  unnatural  departure  ?  War  is  not  a  casualty.  It  is  part 
of  the  divinely  given  right  and  might  of  nations. 

Superstition  sees  not  now  a  goddess  or  a  god,  directing  battles. 
We  behold  no  Pallas,  with  her  »gis,  where  the  chassepot  or  the 
needle-gun  incarnadines  the  grass  or  reddens  the  river.  But  phi- 
losophy and  faith  still  agree  in  calling  life  a  battle. 

Yet  it  follows  not  that  war  should  be  desired  at  all  times.  Ruskin 
may  be  right  so  far  as  goes  his  doctrine,  that  it  is  in  times  of  straight- 
ening and  battle  that  nations  have  exhibited  their  highest  virtue,  and 
wrought  their  most  accomplished  works.  The  same  eloquent  but 
sometimes  not  well-balanced  writer  may,  alas !  be  right  in  teaching, 
that  no  nation  ever  enjoyed  a  protracted  and  triumphant  peace  with- 
out receiving  in  its  own  bosom  ineradicable  seeds  of  future  decline. 
But,  though  life  be  a  battle,  it  has  armistices.     In  the  lines, 

"Under  the  sun  I  have  marched  and  I've  wandered  ; 

Life  is  a  battle,  yes  I  but  it  hath  truces ; 
During  the  truces  I've  wandered,  and  pondered 

Much  on  this  life  in  its  aspects  and  uses," 

there  may  be  little  poetry,  but  I  consider  them  as  indicating  toler- 
ably well  a  truth  too  seldom  well  considered. 

Peace,  although  it  may  appear  exceptional,  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
not  so  abnormal  as  its  opposite.  In  war,  we  generally  struggle  for 
a  glorious  peace. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE — THE  CIVH.  WAE — CHASE  IN  THE  TREASUBY. 

IN  order  to  <lo  justice  to  our  hero's  views  respcoting  the  doo- 
triue  of  the  secessionists,  I  have  auticipated  somewliat.  Let 
me  now  invite  attention  to  a  letter,  addressed  to  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
and  relating  to  that  interview  between  Chase  and  Lincoln.  Ijet 
me  ask  for  that  letter  close  attention.  It  is  full  of  interest  to  every 
iarther  revelation  of  this  work.     Its  tenor  is  as  follows ; 

"  CoLirMBUS,  Obio,  January  9,  ISiil. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Tour  note  cnmo  whon  I  was  in  Springfield,  at  Mr. 
Lincoln's  request.  I  arrived  allor  yonr  PennsylvanianB  had  all 
gone.  Mr.  Lincoln  conversed  fmnkfy  and  fully.  He  is  a  man  to  be 
depended  on.  He  may,  as  all  men  may,  make  mistnkes;  but  the 
cause  will  be  want  of  suffleient  information,  not  unsoundness  of 
judfiment  or  of  devotcdoess  to  principle.  It  is  the  business  of  Re- 
pnblicans  occupying  responsible  positions,  or  possessing,  in  private 
stations,  the  confidence  of  their  fellow -citizens,  to  give  liiin  that  in- 
formation whid)  is  indispensable  to  right  conclusions. 

"I  am  glad  to  find  your  course,  in  opposing  concessions  of  prin- 
ciple, approved  tliroiighouL  the  north-west.  Wliy  can't  Republi- 
cans await  the  coming  in  of  their  own  administration,  and  then  act 
generously,  as  well  as  justly. 

"I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  you  may  be  sure 
your  confidence  will  be  respected.       Your  friend, 

"Hon.  T.  Stevens.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Such,  according  to  the  judgment  of  our  hero,  was  the  man,  who, 
during  the  armed  uprising  of  the  South,  was  to  be,  ex-officio,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Union,  Whether  that 
Judgment  was  correct  or  not  I  do  not  here  examine. 

The  ."pecch  of  Mr.  Chase  in  the  Peace  Conference  was  one  of  the 
best  effiirts  of  his  heart  and  lips  in  oratory.  It  was  delivered  on 
tlie  26th  diiy  of  February,  1861.  No  trace  of  sympathy  with  the 
sew'ders,  either  as  to  doctrine,  or  as  to  the  desire  of  dissolution,  can 
be  found  in  it.  It  in,  however,  marked  by  some  distinctions  which 
may  seem,  to  some  readers,  not  (juite  statesmanlike. 

It  pro[K)sed,    in    effect,   to  agitate  for  certain  terms  of  peaceable 
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adjustment.  Chase  said,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Chittenden,  the  substan- 
tial accuracy  of  whose  report  we  shall  find  him  acknowledging  in  a 
letter  to  that  gentleman  :  * 

"  You  profess  to  be  satisfied  with  slavery,  as  it  is,  and  where  it  is. 
You  think  the  institution  just  and  beneficial.  The  very  able  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (M.  Seddon),  who  commands  the  respect  of  all, 
by  the  frankness  and  sincerity  of  his  speech,  has  said  that  he  be- 
lieves slavery  to  be  the  condition  in  which  the  African  is  to  bo  edu- 
cated up  to  freedom.  He  does  not  believe  in  perpetual  slavery.  He 
believes- the  time  will  come  when  the  slave,  through  the  beneficent 
influence  of  the  circumstances  which  surround  him,  will  rise  in  in- 
telligence, capacity,  and  character,  to  the  dignity  of  a  freeman,  and 
will  be  free. 

"We  can  not  agree  with  you,  and,  therefore,  do  not  propose  to 
allow  slavery  where  we  are  responsible  for  it,  outside  of  your  State 
limits,  and  under  national  jurisdiction.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  in- 
terfere with  it  at  all  within  State  limits.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
you  can  work  out  your  experiment  there  in  peace.  We  shall  rejoice 
if  no  evil  comes  from  it  to  you  or  yours.  [Mr.  Chase's  time  hav- 
ing expired,  he  was  unanimously  invited  to  proceed.] 

"Aside  from  the  Territorial  question — the  question  of  slavery 
outside  of  slave  States — I  know  of  but  one  serious  difficulty.  I 
refer  to  the  question  concerning  fugitives  from  service.  The  clause 
in  the  Constitution  concerning  this  class  of  persons  is  regarded 
by  almost  all  men,  north  and  south,  as  a  stipulation  for  the  surren- 
der, to  their  masters,  of  slaves  escaping  into  free  States.  The  people 
of  the  free  States,  however,  who  believe  that  slaveholding  is  wrong, 
can  not,  and  will  not,  aid  in  the  reclamation;  and  the  stipulation 
becomes,  therefore,  a  dead  letter.  You  complain  of  bad  faith,  and 
the  complaint  is  retorted  by  denunciations  of  the  cruelty  which 
would  drag  back  to  bondage  the  poor  slave  who  has  escaped  from 
it.  You,  thinking  slavery  right,  claim  the  fulfillment  of  the  stipula- 
tion ;  we,  thinking  slavery  wrong,  can  not  fulfill  the  stipulation 
without  consciousness  of  participation  in  wrong.  Here  is  a  real 
difficulty ;  but,  it  seems  to  me,  not  insuperable.  It  will  not  do  for 
us  to  say  to  you,  in  justification  of  non -performance,  *  The  stipula- 
tion is  immoral,  and,  therefore,  we  can  not  execute  it ;  for  you  deny 
the  immorality,  and  we  can  not  assume  to  judge  for  you.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  ought  not  to  exact  from  us  the  literal  performance 
of  the  stipulation  when  you  know  we  can  not  perform  it  without 
conscious  culpability.  A  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  he 
attainable  by  regarding  it  as  a  simple  case  where  a  contract,  from 
changed  circumstances,  can  not  be  fulfilled  exactly  as  made.  A 
court  of  equity  in  such  a  case  decrees  execution  as  near  as  may  be. 
It  requires  the  party  who  can  not  perform  to  make  compensation 
for  non -performance.  Why  can  not  the  same  principle  be  applied 
to  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  service?  We  can  not  surrender — 
but  we  can  compensate.     Why  not,  then,  avoid  all  difficulties  on  all 


1  See  Chapter  XXXIX. 
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Bides,  and  show  respectively  good  faith  apd  good  will  by  providing 
and  accepting  compensation  where  masters  reclaim  escaping  serv- 
ants, and  prove  their  right  of  reclamation  under  the  Constitation  ? 
Instead  of  a  judgment  for  rendition,  let  there  be  a  judgment  for 
compensation,  determined  by  the  true  value  of  the  services,  and  let 
the  same  judgment  assure  freedom  to  the  fugitive.  The  cost  to  the 
national  treasury  would  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  evils 
of  discord  and  strife.     All  parties  would  be  gainers. 

"  What  I  have  just  said  is,  indeed,  not  exactly  to  the  point  of  the 
present  discussion.  But  I  refer  to  this  matter  to  show  how  easily 
the  greatest  difficulties  may  be  adjusted  if  approached  in  a  truly  just, 
generous,  and  patriotic  spirit. 

'*  I  refer  to  it  also  in  order  to  show  you  that,  if  we  do  not  concede 
all  your  wishes,  it  is  because  our  ideas  of  justice,  duty,  and  honor 
forbid,  and  not  because  we  cherish  any  hostile  or  aggressive  senti- 
ments. We  will  go  as  far  as  we  can  to  meet  you — come  you  as  far 
as  you  can  to  meet  us.  Join,  at  least,  in  the  declaration  we  propose. 
Your  people  have  confidence  in  you.  They  will  believe  you.  The 
declaration,  made  with  substantial  unanimity  by  this  conference, 
will  tranquillize  public  sentiment,  and  give  a  chance  for  reason  to 
resume  its  sway,  and  patriotic  counsels  to  gain  a  hearing. 

"  Do  you  say  that,  after  all,  what  we  propose  embodies  no  substan- 
tial guaranties  of  immunity  to  slavery  through  the  perversion  of 
Federal  power?  We  reply  that  we  think  the  Constitution  as  it 
stands,  interpreted  honestly  and  executed  faithfully,  is  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes ;  and  that  you  will  find  all  desirable  security 
in  the  legislation  or  non -legislation  of  Congress.  If  you  think  other- 
wise, we  are  ready  to  join  j^'ou  in  recommending  a  national  conven- 
tion to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  in  the  regular  and 
legiliniute  way.  Kentucky,  a  slave  State,  has  proposed  such  a  con- 
vention ;  Illinois,  a  free  State,  has  joined  in  the  proposition.  Join  us, 
then,  in  reconiniending  such  a  convention,  and  assure  us  that  you 
will  abide  by  its  decision.  We  will  join  you  and  give  a  similar  assur- 
ance. 

''This,  c^entlemen,  is  the  ))roposition  we  make  you  to-da3^  It  is 
embodied  in  the  amendment  just  submitted.  Is  it  not  a  fair  proposi- 
tion ?  It  is  a  plain  declaration  of  facts  which  can  not  reasonably  bo 
questioned,  and  a  })lain  submission  of  all  disputed  questions  to  the 
only  proper  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  such  questions — that  of  the 
American  peo])le,  acting  through  a  national  convention. 

''The  only  alternative  to  this  proposition  is  the  proposition  that 
the  present  Compress  be  called  upon  to  submit  to  the  State  a  thir- 
teenth article  embodying  the  amendments  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. In  order  to  the  submission  of  these  amendments  to  the  States 
by  Congress,  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  House  is  necessary.  That  I 
venture  to  say,  can  not  be  obtained.  Were  it  otherwise,  who  can 
assure  you  that  the  new  article  will  obtain  the  sanction  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  without  which  it  is  a  nullity?  As  a  measure 
of  pacification,  I  do  not  understand  it.  There  is,  in  my  judgm^int, 
no  peace  in  it.  Gentlemen  here,  of  patriotism  and  intelligence,  thixik 
otherwise.     I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  agree  with  them. 

"Gentlemen  say,  if  this  proposition  can  not  prevail,  every  slave 
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State  will  secede ;  or,  as  some  prefer  to  phrase  it,  will  resort  to  revo- 
lution. I  forbear  to  discuss  eventualities.  I  must  say,  however, 
and  say  plainly,  that  considerations  such  as  these  will  not  move  me 
from  my  recognized  duty  to  my  country  and  its  Constitution.  And 
let  me  say  for  the  people  of  the  free  States,  that  they  are  a  thought- 
ful people,  and  are  much  in  earnest  in  this  business.  They  do  not 
delegate  their  right  of  private  judgment.  They  love  their  institu- 
tions and  the  Union.  They  will  not  surrender  the  one  nor  give  up  the 
other  without  great  sacrifices.  Upon  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of 
an  unbroken  Union  and  a  whole  country  they  never  were^  and  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  they  never  will  be,  divided.  Gentlemen  who  think  they 
will  be,  even  in  the  worst  contingency,  will,  I  think,  be  disappointed. 
If  forced  to  the  last  extremity,  the  people  will  meet  the  issue  as  best 
they  may,  but  be  assured  that  they  will  meet  it  with  no  discordant 
councils. 

"  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March. 
He  will  take  an  oath  to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — of  the  whole — of  all  the  United  States.  That  oath 
will  bind  him  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed 
throughout  the  United  States.  Will  secession  absolve  him  from  that 
oath?  Will  it  diminish,  by  one  jot  or  tittle,  its  awful  obligations? 
Will  attempted  revolution  do  more  than  secession  ?  And  if  not — and 
the  oath  and  the  obligation  remain — and  the  President  does  his  duty 
and  undertakes  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  secession  or  revolution 
exists,  what  then  ?     War  I   Civil  war  1 

"  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  rush  headlong  into  that  u^nfathomablo 
gulf  Let  us  not  tempt  this  unutterable  woe.  We  offer  you  a  plain 
and  honorable  mode  of  adjusting  all  difficulties.  It  is  a  mode  wliich, 
we  believe,  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  people.  We  pledge  our- 
selves here  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  obtain  their  sanction 
for  it.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  you,  gentlemen  of  the  South,  to  meet 
us  on  this  honorable  and  practicable  ground  ?  Will  you  not,  at  least, 
concede  this  to  the  country?" 

On  parchment,  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  is 
the  following  document: 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  greeting:  Know  ye,  that  repos- 
ing special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  integrity,  and 
abilities  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  I  have  nominated,  and  by,  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  do  appoint  him  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  do  authorize  and 
empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfill  the  duties  of  that  office  according 
to  law,  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all  the  powers, 
privilei^es,  and  emoluments  thereunto  of  right  appertaining,  unto  him, 
the  said  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  time  being. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made 
patent  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

"Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  fifth  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
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sixty -ODe,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  eighty. fifth.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

*•  By  the  President :   William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State." 

A  £iteful,  one  might  almost  say^  a  fatal  commission !  Never  should 
our  hero  have  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  he  was  most  admirably  qualified  for  that  high  office ;  but  in 
most  respects,  he  was  remarkably  unfit  to  bold  an  office  of  that 
character. 

"An  act  to  establish  the  treasury  depaiiment,"  approved  by 
Washington,  September  2,  1789,  created  **  a  department  of  treas- 
ury, *  in  which  were  to  be  "  a  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  be  deemed 
head  of  the  department ;  a  comptroller,  an  auditor,  a  treasurer,  a  reg- 
ister, and  an  assistant  to  the  secretary,^'  to  be  by  him  appointed. 

Prominent  among  the  definitions  of  the  secretary's  duties  was 
the  requirement  that  he  should  "  digest  and  prepare  plans  for  the 
improvement  and  management  of  the  revenue^  and  for  the  support 
of  the  public  credit,"  and  should  "  prepare  and  report  estimates  of 
the  public  revenue  and  the  public  expenditures.'' 

The  final  section  of  that  most  important  piece  of  legislation  pro- 
vided that  no  person,  appointed  to  any  office  instituted  by  the  act^ 
should,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  concerned  or  interested  in  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  trade  or  commerce,  or  be  owner  in  whole  or 
ill  part  of  any  sea-vessel,  or  purchase  by  himself,  or  another  in 
trust  for  him,  any  public  lands  or  other  public  property,  or  be  con- 
corned  in  the  purchase  or  disposal  of  any  public  securities  of  any 
State,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  take  or  apply  to  his  own  use  any 
emolument  or  gain  for  negotiating  or  transacting  any  business  in  the 
said  (lej>artment,  other  than  what  should  be  allowed  by  law ;  and 
that  if  any  person  should  oifend  against  any  of  the  act's  prohibi- 
tions, he  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  penalty  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
and  should  upon  conviction  be  removed  from  office,  and  forever 
thereafter  incapable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States.* 


*  1  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  65,  07. 
2 The  long  list  of  our  hero's  financial  predecessors  runs  as  follows,  as  indicated  by 
the  United  States  Treasury  Register,  for  July  1,  1872: 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE  TREASURY— 1789  TO  1861. 
NiiiiiH.                              Wheaco   appoiiitod.  Date  of  ComniiHBion.  Kxpiratiou  of  servlco. 
Alexander   Hamilton New  York Sept.  11,  1789 January  31,  1796. 
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Our  hero's  leading  objects  as  a  financier  seen  to  have  been  unex- 
ceptionable.    In  his  last  report  he  says : 

"  In  the  creation  of  debt  by  negotiation  of  loans  or  otherwise,  the 
secretary  has  kept  four  objects  steadily  in  view :  (1)  mo4erate  in- 
terest ;  (2)  general  distribution ;  (3)  future  controllability  ;  and  (4) 
incidental  utility." 

But  he  paid  too  much  and  too  minute  attention  to  the  prosecution 
of  tlie  war  against  the  insurgent  South,  But  for  his  poor  judging 
faculty  as  to  man,  he  should  have  been  War  Secretary,  if  any  mere 
civilian  ought  to  have  had  that  place.  He  would,  in  any  case,  it 
seems  to  me,  have  shown  himself  far  fitter  than  Stanton  proved  to 
be  to  di^l  with  martial  men  and  martial  measures  as  War  Minister. 
But,  being  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  was  entirely  too  attentive  to 


NHin«'.  Whence  appoinCf^d.    Datff  of  commiMion.  Expiration  of  •enriM, 

Olifer  Wolcott,  Jr Connecticut February  2,  I796..Doc.  81,  1800. 

Samuel    Dexter MaHnachunetts  ....January  1,  IBOL.May  0,  1801. 

Albert  GaUatin Pennsylvania May  14,  1801 April  20,  1813. 

George  W.  (:ampl)ell Tennessee February  9, 1814..aept.  20,  1814. 

Alexander  J.  Dallas Pennsylvania ()ctol>er  0,    1814. ..October  21,  1816. 

WiUiam  H.  Crawford Georgia October  22,  181C..March  3,  1826. 

Richard    Rush Pennsylvania March  7,  1825 March  3,  1829. 

Samuel  D.  Ingham Pennsylvania March  0,  1829 June  20,  1831. 

Louis  McLean Delaware August  8,  1831.  ...May  29,  1833. 

William  J.  Duane Pennt-ylvania May  29,  1833 Sept.  23,  1838. 

Roger   B.  Taney Maryland Sept.  23,  1833 June  24,  1834. 

Levi  Woodbury New  Hampshire. ..June  27,  1834 March  4,  1841. 

Thomas   Ewing Ohio March  6,  1841..... Sept.  11,  1841. 

Walter  Forward Pennsylvania  Sept.  13,  1841 February  28, 1848. 

John  C.  Spencer New  York March  3,  1848 May  2,  1844. 

George  M.  Bibb Kentucky  June  16, 1844 March  7, 1845. 

Robert  J.Walker Mississippi March  9,  1846 March  6,  1849. 

William    M.  Meredith Pennsylvania....  March  8,  1849  .....July  22,  1860. 

Thomas  Corwin Ohio July  28,  1860 March  7,  1868. 

James  Guthrie Kentucky .....March  7,  1863 .....March  6,  1867. 

Howell  Cobb Georgia March  «,  1867 December  8,  1860. 

Philip  F.  Thomas., Maryland Dec.  12,1800 January  14,  1861. 

John  A.  Dix New  York January  11,  l861..March  6,  1861. 

The  same  valuable  publication  contains  the  following  statement  of  the  succM- 
sion  down  to  Mr.  Richardson : 

Namr  Whrnc«  appointed.   Date  of  commiMion.  Exptrmtk>nof  MTvlet 

Salmon  P.  Chase Ohio  March  7,  1864 June  80,  1864. 

William  P.  Fessenden., Maine July  I,  1864 March  8, 1866. 

Hugh  McCulloch Indiana March  7,  1865  .....March  4,  1869. 

Qeorge  S.  Boutwell Massachusetts  ....March  11,  1869... — ^ 
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the  men  and  measures  of  the  war.  And  then  he  was^  in  his  own 
department,  infinitely  damaged  by  his  inability  to  discern  the  ten- 
dencies of  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

Of  purely  intellectual  characteristics  and  of  culture,  he  was  as  good 
a  judge  as  other  men  of  his  own  rank  in  point  of  intellect  and  culture. 
Moral  traits  he  somehow  could  not  well  discern.  He  could  see  the 
brain  where  the  heart  defied  his  penetration. 

That  was  bad  for  him  and  for  the  country  while  he  was  financial 
minister  to  Lincoln. 

Albert  Gallatin  was,  I  think,  our  great  financier.  He  seems  to 
me  to  bear  the  palm  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  theory  and 
practice  both,  he  was,  I  think,  superior  to  Salmon  Portland  Chase 
as  well  as  to  the  combative  little  man  from  Nevis  whom  Burr  shot 
in  **  honorable  "  fashion  at  Weehawken. 

But  we  must  not  underestimate  the  merits  of  our  hero  as  a  finan- 
cier.    We  must  not  say  of  him,  with  a  recent  writer : 


Mr.  Boutwell  having  resigned,  it  was  on  the  17th  of  March,  1S73,  that  William 
A.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  became  his  successor. 

We  must  remember,  also,  the  assistant  secretaries.  What  the  country  owes  to 
their  comparatively  undistinguished  and  comparatively  unrewarded  services, 
every  practical  man  is  ready,  yet  perhaps  no  man  is  fully  able,  to  acknowledge. 
Here  is  a  list  extending  down  to  our  hero's  term  of  service : 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Name.  Whonce  iippoiiited.    Date  of  commission.  Expirution  of  serrice. 

Tench  Coxe Pennsylvania  Sept.  11,1780 May  8,  1702,  office 

abolislied. 

Charles  15.   Penrose...  Pennsylvania  March  12,  1840... ,  1840. 

Allen  A.  Hall  Tennessee October  10,  1840.. ,  1850. 

"William  L.  Hodge Pennsylvania  Nov.  10,  1850 ,  1858. 

Peter  G.  Washington Dist.  of  Coliinibia..March  4,  1853 ,  1857. 

Philip  Clayton Georgia  March  lo.  1857. ...January  10,  1861. 

George  Harrington Dist.  of  Columbia.. March  13,  1801. ..July  11,  1805. 

The  successors  have  been  as  follows: 

N'luiio.  ^Vh(Mlco  appointcil.    Dato  of  commission.  Expiration  of  Bcrvice. 

Maunsell    B.  Field New  York March   18,  1804. ..June  15,  1805. 

William    Eaton  Chandler New  Hampshire. ..June  5,  1805 Nov.  30,1807. 

John  F.  Hartley Maine July  11,  1805 

Edmund   Cooper Tennessee Nov.  20,  1807 May  31,1808. 

William  A.  Richardson Massachusetts  ....March   20,  1800... 

Frederick  A.  Sawyer South  Carolina. ...March  10,  1873... 
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"  It  is  certain  that  he  never  grasped  a  single  principle  lying  at 
the  foundation  of  monetary  science.  His  stately  and  flowing  rhet- 
oric can  only  be  accounted  for  by  his  entire  ignorance.  Every 
thing  was  plastic  to  his  touch,  to  be  molded  at  will  into  just  sucn 
form,  as  suited  his  fancy  or  caprice.  Such  instances  are  not  rare. 
Men  are  usually  fluent  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  they  discuss.^  * 

Now  that  last  sentence  is  quite  true.  And  never  was  it  better 
ilhistrated  than  by  the  fluently  false  censure,  uttered  and  published 
as  and  for  criticism  in  the  article  in  which  the  words  just  quoted  are 
contained. 

Secretary  Chase  was  not  enabled  to  open,  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, for  the  use  of  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  country, 
such  a  school  of  economics  as  I  trust  we  may  hereafter  see  at  the 
Union  capital.^  But,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
man  whom  that  fluent  censor  in  the  North  American  Review  would 
have  us  regard  as  financially  a  fool,  judicially  a  knave,  had  read 
much  and  thought  more  about  political  economy.  His  motives  were 
entirely  patriotic;  his  aspirations  high,  and  his  ambition  creditable. 
If  he  erred,  who  that  has  succeeded  him  has  erred  less  ? 

He  who  defames  the  memory  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase  may  find 
that  he  has  done  more  damage  to  himself  than  to  the  object  of  his 
defamation. 

We  have  seen  that  as  long  ago  as  1831  our  hero  read  articles  and 
books  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  political  economy.  We  have  seen 
that  he  was  long  a  bank  attorney  and  for  some  time  a  dealer  in 
stocks.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  to  suppose  that  any  man 
in  the  country  paid  a  better  attention  to  the  substance  of  the  learn- 
ing which  may  well  be  designated  public  economics  than  did  Salmon 
Portland  Chase. 


'  Article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  January,  1874,  about  The  Currency  and 
Finances  of  the  United  States^  p.  114. 

3  Over  the  nom  de  plume^  Citizen,  I  ventured  to  say,  lately,  to  readers  of  the 
National  Republican,  at  Washington : 

"  An  Institute  of  Economic  Science  at  the  capital  of  the  United  States  might  do 
great  credit  to  the  country  and  great  service  to  the  world. 

"  The  times  are  favorable  to  the  indicated  project.  They  are  hard  times,  indeed ; 
times  of  pecuniary  trouble;  but^  unfavorable  to  most  projects  which  involve  ex- 
penditure, they  almost  seem  to  point  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  institute  as 
that  here  advocated  as  a  proper  preparation  for  the  economic  future  of  the  country. 

"  At  the  outset,  little  money  would  be  needed.  The  beginnings  of  the  institute 
may  well  be  limited  to  comparatively  inexpensive  things.     A  few  lectures,  as  to 
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But  very  false  this  book  would  seem  to  its  compiler  did  it  not 
accuse  its  hero  of  attending,  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  public 
service,  and,  eventually,  very  prejudicial  to  himself,  to  martial  men 
and  martial  measures. 

Yet  he  was  not  as  to  martial  men  and  measures  a  mere  meddler. 
In  a  letter  to  General  Hooker,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1863, 
he  said : 

"  Things  here  are  pretty  much  at  the  old  rate.  There  has  been  a 
deal  of  talk  about  recalling  you,  and  placing  you  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  one  of  the  chaplains,  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished letter,  calls,  not  altogether  without  reason,  *Thi8  poor,  old, 
strategy- possessed  army.'  I  wish  it  might  be  done.  But,  of  course, 
my  wishes  go  for  little  in  such  matters.  What  right,  indeed,  has  a 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  whose  business  it  is  to  provide  money  for 
the  people  to  spend,  to  have  any  wishes  at  all  about  the  results  of 


which  the  expenses  should  be  confined  to  the  cost  of  the  hall  and  of  advertising, 
might  well  begin  the  work.  But  as  soon  as  possible  the  institute  should  be  endowed 
with  liberality  by  private  citizens. 

"This  project  is  not  local;  it  is  national.  The  citizens  of  Wa8hingtx)n,  indeed, 
should  feel  a  special  interest  in  all  such  projects;  they  should  take  great  pride  in 
forwarding  such  enterprises.  More  than  any  other  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
they  are  called  upon,  by  situation  and  condition,  to  take  lively  interest  in  such  sug- 
gestions as  those  here  submitted ;  but  the  institute  proposed  would  be  of  national 
relations  and  concern. 

''  An  Institute  of  Economic  Science  may,  however,  seem  impossible.  Some  one 
may  say.  There  is  no  science  of  economy,  political  or  non-political.  A  science,  we 
may  hear,  is  a  complement  of  cogniiions — truths  arranged  in  systematic  order  ;  and 
political  economy  is  no  such  system  of  cognitions,  no  such  complement  of  truths. 

"Is  there  a  science  in  the  system  known  as  Medicine?  We  have  academies  of 
medicine.  Does  any  one  pretend  that,  because  some  parts  of  medicine  are  not  of 
scientific  certainty,  there  is  no  science  whatever  in  connection  witli  the  so-called 
healing  art?  Is  anatomy  no  more  positive  than  therapeutics?  No  one  ought  to 
say  that  all  of  physiology  is  pure  speculative.  Everybody,  in  a  word,  should  be 
prepared  to  acknowledge  that  the  system  known  as  medicine,  in  spite  of  its  defects, 
contains  cognitions  of  tlie  scientific  order. 

"  Wealth  is  economic  health.  Excessive  riches  are  not  "wealth.  They  are  like 
penury  in  this,  that  they  are  morbidly  abnormal.  A  truly  wealthy  people  is  not  to 
be  found  where  the  material  of  wealth  is  ill-distributed.  Wealthy  individimls  may 
there  be  found  in  force,  but  not  a  wealthy  people.  But  however  that  may  be,  the 
thing  with  which  the  economic  sciences  concern  themselves  is  wealth,  just  as  the 
thing  with  which  medicine  and  hygiene  concern  themselves  is  health.  There  must 
be,  so  to  speak,  an  economic  hygiene,  an  economic  medicine.  There  must  be  a  true 
science  of  political  economy  as  well  as  a  true  science  of  economy  at  home.  Imper- 
fect as  the  economic  sciences  remain,  they  certainly  exist.  They  have  existed  ever 
since  Plato  wrote  his  The  Republic  (or  The  Slate)^  and  they  had  then  existed  for  one 
ean  not  say  how  many  ages.' 
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the  expen«iicijre  ?  I.-*  not  that  exoliwively  the  tMncern  of  the  Presi- 
dent an«l  of  Conijrerw?  I  -^uppoHe  I  oa^rht  to  shat  my  eye»  and  sap- 
preen  mj  feelinors.  bat  really  it  i.s  a  little  hard,  when  one  thinks  one 
sees  how  mach  mii^ht  be  economized  of  action,  power,  and  retsoarces, 
not  to  iav  :i4)methinu:  of  what  he  thinks  and  feeis.*' 

The  thing  to  which  alni<>?t  alwve  all  others  I  have  wiished  to  lead 
the  thinkin;x  of  ray  gentle  reailer,  is,  that  the  whole  pablic  life  of 
thp  man,  whi)  wrote  th«>ae  worA?  to  Greneral  Hooker^  may  be  said  to 
have  lei  to  or  from  the  bIo*:Hly,  indescribably  ravaging^  and  anatter- 
ablv  rle^^4llatins:  -'truesrl*?*  in  which  the  couatrv,  at  that  time,  found 
the  objei?t  of  its  though t-j  and  feelings,  *lay  and  night,  and  in  all  the 
moo<U  ill  which  anxiety  and  pain  may  be  discerned,  in  spite  of  every 
endeavor  to  conceal  them. 

Yes !  the  whole  public  life  of  Chase  led  to  or  from  that  fearful 
struggle.  I  have  written  this  whole  work,  indeed,  with  reference 
to  that  consideration. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  Secretary  Chase  related  in 
this  fashion  : 

*••  I  was  indebted  for  my  success,  in  great  part,  to  the  confidence 
and  Mnpport.  most  irenerously  given  me,  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
citizens  having  large  influence  in  tinan'-ial  circles,  and  I  endeavored 
to  merit  what  they  gave  by  frankness,  fairness,  and  firmness. 

••  ConiTHiSs  assembled  on  the  4th  of  July,  1S61,  and  soon  atl:erward 
pass^'d  an  act  to  authorize  a  national  loan,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Under  this  act,  and  acts  ameniling  it,  I  took  measures  to  secure  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war. 

••  With  this  object.  I  invited  representatives  from  the  banking  in- 
stitutions of  Xew  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  to  meet  me  in 
New  York,  and  they  promptly  responded  to  my  invitation. 

'•  Our  conferences  were  full  and  unreserved.  I  explained  to  them 
the  situation  of  the  country  ;  the  large,  inevitable  expenditure  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  ;  my  hopes  of  vigorous  prosecution  of  all 
measures  necessary  to  that  great  end  ;  my  wishes  for  economy;  my 
views  of  the  inexpe<lieney  of  high  rates  of  interest,  which  might 
suggest  a  possibility  of  future  inability  to  pay  it.  They,  on  their 
side,  cxplaiiHMl  the  position  of  the  banks;  their  disposition  to  sustain 
the  govrnimcnt ;  and  their  inability  to  take  more  bonds  than  their 
disprisable  rapital  allowed,  without  a  prospect  of  an  early  sale  and 
distribution.  They  thought  my  ideas  as  to  interest  rather  too  strin- 
g»?rit;  and,  on  some  other  points,  they  thought  me  rather  illiberal  — 
not  Huffi'leritly  considerate,  perhaps,  of  the  interests  they  represented. 
I  was  obliged  to  be  very  firm,  and  to  say,  *  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure 
you  wish  to  do  all  you  can.  I  hope  you  will  find  that  you  can  take 
the  loans  required  on  terms  which  can  be  admitted.  If  not,  I  must 
go  back  to  Washington  and  issue  notes  for  circulation ;  for,  gentle- 
men, the  war  must  go  on  until  this  rebellion  is  put  down,  if  we  have 
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to  put  out  paper  until  it  takes  a  thousand  dollars  to  buy  a  break- 
fast.' 

*'  The  result  of  the  conference  was  an  agreement  by  the  banks  of 
three  cities  to  unite  as  associates,  and  advance  to  the  government 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  at  once,  or  as  wanted,  on  the  secretary's 
drafts  in  favor  of  the  assistant  treasurers ;  in  consideration  of  which, 
I,  on  my  part,  agreed  to  appeal  to  the  people  for  subscriptions  to  a 
national  loan,  on  three  years'  notes  bearing  7.30  per  cent,  interest, 
and  convertible  into  twenty -year  bonds  beai'ing  six  per  cent. ;  and 
to  pay  over  the  proceeds  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  banks,  in  satis- 
faction of  their  advances,  so  far  as  they  would  go,  and  to  deliver  to 
them  7.30  notes  for  any  deficiency. 

"  This  agreement  was  faithfully  fulfilled.  I  opened  books  of  sub- 
scription to  the  national  loan  in  all  parts  of  the  loyal  States,  and 
the  people  responded  with  alacrity.  About  forty-five  millions  were 
thus  suDscribed  and  paid  to  the  banks,  and  the  remainer  was  made 
good  by  the  delivery  of  the  promised  seven-thirties. 

"  This  operation  enabled  the  banks  to  make  a  second  advance  of 
fifty  millions  on  nearly  the  same  terms.  It  had  become  evident 
that  the  popular  subscription  would  not  continue  as  large  and 
prompt  as  at  first,  and  the  inconveniences  of  its  management  by 
the  department  had  proved  to  be  very  great.  The  accounts  of  the 
subscription  agents  were  therefore  closed,  and  the  notes  for  the 
second  loan  were  delivered  directly  to  the  bankers  who  distributed 
them,  as  best  suited  themselves.  This  simplified  the  transaction 
to  the  treasury ;  and  the  arrangement,  though  not  quite  so  advan- 
tageous to  the  banks  as  the  first,  was  every  way  more  convenient. 

"  By  these  two  loans  I  obtained  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
paying  under  the  immediate  exigency  a  rate  of  interest  only  one 
and  three-tenths  per  cent,  higher  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  six  per 
cent.,  and  that  only  for  three  years.  The  sums  needed  beyond  the 
amounts  thus  detained,  were  supplied  by  the  negotiation  of  notes 
at  two  years  and  sixty  days,  and  by  issuing  United  States  notes  as 
circulation. 

''Tlie  banks  declined  to  make  another  loan  of  fifty  millions  for 
seven-thirty  notes,  and  I  was  obliged  by  the  absolute  necessity  of 
providinti:  means  for  military  and  naval  disbursement,  to  offer  an- 
other description  of  securities.  The  act  authorizing  a  national 
loan  provided  for  the  disposal  of  six  per  cent,  bonds  with  such  de- 
duction from  their  face  value  as  would  make  them  equivalent  to 
seven  per  cent,  bonds,  redeemable  after  twenty  years,  disposed  of  at 
par.  I  was  extremely  reluctant  to  avail  myself  of  this  power,  but 
tlie  emergency  was  great,  and  there  was  no  other  resource,  and  I 
sulMnitted.  Fifty  millions  in  six  per  cent,  bonds  were  equal  to 
§45,795,478.48  in  seven  per  cent,  bonds,  redeemable  after  twenty 
years;  and  accordingly  I  gave  the  banks  fifty  millions  in  six  per 
cent,  bonds  for  645,795,478.48  in  coin. 

''  The  banks  had  constantly  urged  me  to  forego  the  farther  issue 
of  United  States  notes,  and  draw  directly  upon  them  for  the  sums 
subscribed,  and  placed  on  their  books  to  the  credit  of  the  government. 
'In  what  funds  will  my  drafts  be  paid?'  I  asked.  'We  in  New 
York  are  entirely  willing  to  pay  in  coin,'  was  the  reply.  '  But  how 
26 
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will  it  be  in  Boston?  how  in  Philadelphia?  How,  if  you  in  New 
York  give  the  draft  holder  a  check  on  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis,  will 
the  check  be  paid  ? '  *  In  whatever  funds  the  holder  of  the  draft 
or  check  is  willing  to  receive.'  *That  is  to  say,'  I  answered,  4n 
coin,  if  the  holder  insists  on  coin,  and  the  bank  is  able  and  willing 
to  pay ;  but  in  bank  notes  if  he  will  consent  to  receive  bank  notes. 
I  can  not  consent  to  this,  gentlemen.  You  ask  me  to  borrow  the 
credit  of  local  banks  in  the  form  of  circulation.  I  prefer  to  put  the 
credit  of  the  people  into  notes  and  use  them  as  money.  If  you 
can  lend  me  all  the  coin  required  or  show  me  where  J  can  borrow 
it  elsewhere  at  fair  rates,  I  will  withdraw  every  note  already  issued, 
and  pledge  myself  never  to  issue  another;  but  if  you  can  not,  you 
must  let  me  stick  to  United  States  notes,  and  increase  the  issue  of 
them  just  as  far  as  the  deficiency  of  coin  may  require.'  This  reso- 
lution, seen  to  be  unalterable,  was  foUowea  by  important  conse- 
quences. 

"The  negotiation  of  the  seven  per  cent,  loan  (for  such  it  really 
was)  took  place  on  the  16th  of  November.  The  bankers  could  not 
pay  their  subscription  in  coin  unless  they  could  find  a  market  for 
their  bonds,  and  prices  declined  instead  of  advancing.  It  soon  be- 
came plain  that  the  bank  note  circulation  could  not  be  sustained 
at  the  par  of  coin,  unless  made  receivable  by  the  Government,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  made  so  receivable  without  risk  of  serious  and 
perhaps  irretrievable  financial  embarrassment  and  disorder.  In 
other  words,  it  became  plain  that  suspension  was  inevitable,  except 
by  sacrifices,  which  the  banks  would  not  make.  The  banks  of  New 
York  suspended  on  the  30th  of  December,  1861,  and  their  example 
was  followed  throughout  the  country.  This  suspension  made  it 
certain  that  the  government  could  no  longer  obtain  coin  on  loans 
in  any  adequate  amounts;  some  of  the  banks,  indeed,  which  had 
subscribed  to  the  seven  per  cent,  loan,  declined  to  pay  their  sub- 
scriptions in  coin,  and  even  asked  to  be  relieved  from  payment  in 
notes  of  the  United  States.  Under  these  circumstances  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  suspend  payment  of  these  notes  in  coin,  and  take 
measures  to  provide  a  currency  in  which  loans  could  be  negotiated 
and  the  transactions  of  the  government  carried  on.  I  wished  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  making  notes  of  any  kind  a  legal  tender; 
and  proposed  several  modes  of  doing  it.  To  none  could  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  banks  be  obtained.  Some  of  them  manifested 
a  disposition  to  discredit  the  national  circulation  wholly,  whether 
issued  in  notes  bearing  interest,  or  issued  in  notes  bearing  no  in- 
terest; and  if  possible,  force  upon  the  country  the  circulation  of 
the  suspended  oanks." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  CIVIL  WAE  AND  SLAVERY — ^PUBSB  AND  SWOBD — THE  TRENT  AFFAIR. 

LET  US  now  turn  away  a  little  from  the  financial  life  of  our  hero. 
Here  is,  to  me  at  least,  a  deeply  interesting  letter  on  another 

subject : 

"Washington,  November  6,  1861. 

"  Dear  Judge  :  Let  me  thank  you  for  your  admirable  article.  It 
teaches  a  necessary  lesson.  We  must  learn  to  imitate  the  grand 
patience  of  God;  yet^  in  doing  so^  let  us  not  shrink  from  the  imitation  of 
his  justice  and  constant  energy  also. 

"  Sincerely  voure, 

"Hon.  R.  B.  Warden.  ^  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  significance  of  the  expression  just  distinguished  by  italics,  can 
not  be  completely  indicated  without  stating  that  the  article  it  praises, 
attempted  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Brownson's  notions,  that  the 
Union  had  no  battle-cry  sufficiently  responsive  to  the  slogan  of  the 
South,  and  that  some  such  battle-cry  as  Down  with  Slavery  !  was  es- 
sential to  success  on  the  side  of  the  North.  The  article  which,  as  wo 
have  just  seen,  Secretary  Chase  called  admirable,  earnestly  insisted 
that  impatient  and  unconstitutional  opposition  to  slavery  could  do 
no  good  and  might  work  not  a  little  evil ;  but,  in  the  same  piece, 
readers  were  counseled  to  prepare  their  minds  and  hearts  for  the 
downfall  of  slavery  as  a  necessary  incident  of  the  civil  war  then  raging. 

On  Monday,  December  9,  1861,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
talked  with  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Vail  about  reimbursement.  Thev 
contended  that  the  banks  were  entitled  to  be  reimbursed,  in  coin,  for 
all  two  years  bonds  and  sixty  day  notes,  received  in  payment  of  sub- 
scriptions, whether  paid  by  the  banks  themselves  on  account  of  depos- 
its, or  by  individuals  for  bonds.  The  secretary  denied  the  right  of  the 
banks  to  reimbursement  for  bonds  paid  by  them,  but  promised  to 
take  the  other  into  consideration. 

On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Haight,  member  of  Congress,  from  New 
York,  called,  and  stated  the  results  of  the  bank  meeting  held  on  the 
9th.     He  represented  that  Mr.  Gallatin  only  opposed  the  payment 
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of  the  first  installment,  olgecting  that  the  secretary  had  recommended 
a  tax  on  bank  circulation^  and  so  had  broken  his  agreement. 

December  9,  1861,  Mr.  Cisco  telegraphed  that  the  banks  had  paid 
the  first  installment  of  the  seven  per  cent.  loan. 

On  the  same  day,  the  annual  report  went  to  Congress.  On  the 
next,  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Ketchum,  Williams,  Gallatin, 
and  Coe,  with  letters  expressing  the  hope  of  their  concurrence  in  its 
views. 

Mr.  Hooper,  member  of  Congress,  from  Boston,  expressed  a  cor- 
dial approval  of  the  report. 

December  10,  1861,  has  the  suggestive  entry:  "A  number  of 
gentlemen  called  at  the  office  on  applications  for  office  and  otherwise/' 
The  next  day's  record  opens  with  the  sentence,  "A  multitude  of 
callers  at  the  office  this  morning,  among  them  Wade,  of  the  Senate, 
and  Ashley,  of  the  House,  Chairman  of  the  Territorial  Committees 
in  their  resjiective  Houses."  To  both  of  them  the  secretary  gave  his 
views,  in  brief,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  insurrectionary  States  to  the 
Union. 

It  appears  that  he  explained  his  views  as  follows:  That  no  State 
or  any  portion  of  the  people  could  withdraw  from  the  Union  or  ab- 
solve themselves  from  allegiance  to  it;  but  that  when  the  attempt 
was  made,  and  the  State  government  was  placed  in  hostility  to  the 
Federal  government,  the  State  organization  was  forfeited,  and  it 
lapsed  into  the  condition  of  a  Territory,  with  which  we  could  do 
what  we  pleased;  that  we  could  form  a  provisional  government,  as 
was  done  in  Western  Virginia,  or,  when  we  occupied  any  portion  of 
a  rebellious  State,  such  as  Beaufort,  we  could  organize  territorial 
courts,  and,  as  soon  as  it  became  necessary,  a  territorial  government ; 
that  those  States  could  not  properly  be  considered  as  States  in  the 
Union,  but  must  be  readmitted,  from  time  to  time,  as  Congress 
should  provide. 

It  seems  Messrs.  Wade  and  Ashley  expressed  their  concurrence. 

On  the  same  day,  conversation  took  place  in  the  Cabinet  in  re- 
spect to  organizing  courts  at  Beaufort;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Sec- 
retary Chase  should  see  certain  southern  gentlemen  and  then  confer 
with  Attorney-General  Bates  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

The  same  day  it  was  proposed  to  invite  General  McClellan  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  the  next  day,  to  learn  his  plans.  But,  ob- 
jection being  made  by  Mr,  Blair,  the  President  took  it  into  con- 
sideration. 
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At  the  same  meetings  General  Hunter^s  application  for  authority 
to  muster  a  brigade  of  Indians  was  considered  in  connection  with  a 
proposition  of  General  McClellan  to  invade  Western  Texas  from  the 
north  and  from  the  gulf  simultaneously.  Secretary  Chase  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  latter  and  his  disapproval  of  the  former 
for  want  of  power,  the  President  having  alreadjfi  exhausted  the 
authority,  given  him  by  Congress,  to  raise  men.  This  view  was 
generally  concurred  in  and  the  subject  dropped. 

Secretary  Chase  directed  the  attention  of  the  President  to  com- 
plaints made  against  General  Smith  at  Paducah,  and  ^^  was  glad  to 
learn  that  General  McClellan  had  already  directed  him  to  be  super- 
seded." 

On  the  12th,  General  McClellan  called  at  noon,  and  remained 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Of  the  conversation  I  know  nothing. 
Would  that  it  had  made  the  interlocutors  better  acquainted  with 
each  other! 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1861,  Senator  Johnson,  of  Tennessee, 
called  on  Secretary  Chase,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  military  op- 
erations in  Kentucky,  during  the  summer,  of  which  he  was  a  wit- 
ness. He  said  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  march  into  Tennes- 
see and  the  possession  of  Knoxville,  immediately  after  the  battle  at 
Camp  Wild  Cat ;  but  that  General  Sherman  was  so  intimidated  by 
Buckner's  alleged  strength  and  purposes,  that  he  was  much  of  the 
time  incapacitated  for  command! 

Now,  isn  't  that  rather  rich  ?  How  fit  was  Andrew  Johnson  so 
to  talk  about  William  Tecumseh  Sherman? 

Gen.  Meigs  and  Judge  Advocate  Lee  called  at  request  of  Secre- 
tary Chase,  Dec.  11,  1861,  the  former  more  especially  with  reference 
to  the  collection  and  disposition  of  cotton  at  Port  Royal.  He  prom- 
ised to  place  bagging,  bale-rope,  etc.,  for  1000  bales  at  the  disposal 
of  the  agent  of  the  treasury  department  there.  The  secretary  pro- 
posed to  transfer  the  whole  business  to  him ;  but  it  was  not  deter- 
mined whether  the  transfer  should  be  made. 

With  Major  Lee  and  also  with  Gen.  Meigs,  the  secretary  had 
some  conversation  about  government  for  the  seceded  States.  Major 
Lee  seemed  to  favor  military  commissions  for  the  trial  of  questions 
not  cognizable  by  courts  martial.  He  promised  to  send  an  order  of 
Gen.  Scott's,  issued  in  Mexico,  which  might  serve  as  a  precedent. 

The  secretary  wrote  to  Messrs.  Aspinwall,  Sprague,  and  Minturn, 
giving  them  the  substance  of  what  Gen.  Meigs  had  said  about  the 
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cotton  business^  and  telling  him  that,  should  he  retain  the  manage- 
ment, he  should  be  glad  to  avail  myself  of  their  counsel  and  support. 

Mr.  Speed,  of  Louisville,  called  the  attention  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1861,  to  restrictions  placed 
by  our  special  agent  u^wn  shipments  of  provisions  to  Louisville. 
The  secretary  told  him  that  Louisville,  being  a  loyal  city,  stood 
upon  the  same  footing  as  Washington,  and  that  Mr.  Mellen  should 
be  instructed  accordingly. 

On  the  next  day,  in  the  morning.  Judge  Key  called  on  Secretary 
Chase  and  read  draft  of  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  turn  back  to  this 
interesting  fact. 

Col.  Sullivan,  of  Ohio,  being  at  Washington  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the  day  last  named, 
called  on  Secretary  Chase,  and  represented  his  interviews  with  Gen. 
McClellan  as  highly  satisfactory.  Among  other  things,  it  seems, 
he  stated  that  when  Gen.  Kelley  advanced  upon  Romney,  the  rebels 
supposed  he  designed  to  attack  Winchester — that  they  called  upon 
Johnston  for  help — that  he  at  first  refused  to  send  any,  and  finally 
sent  only  a  regiment  of  raw  recruits,  who  had  recently  gone  to 
Manassas  from  Winchester,  thus  showing  that,  important  as  Win- 
chester was,  no  troops  could  be  spared  from  Manassas. 

Mr.  Chase  sent  the  dispatch  by  Col.  Barstow  to  Gen.  McClellan, 
and  wrote  to  Gen.  Lander,  who  had  been  ordered  to  the  command 
at  Romney. 

Senator  Chandler  came  in  to  converse  about  Gen.  McDowell  being 
put  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  of  military  affairs 
generally.  Mr.  Chase  considered  that  his  visitor  "  evinced  an  excel- 
lent spirit." 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Chase  received  from  McClellan's  aid  a 
note,  saying  that  the  general  had  read  the  dispatch  sent  him  the 
night  before,  and  would  take  immediate  measures  to  protect  the 
road ;  that  reinforcements  would  be  immediately  sent  to  Hancock; 
and  that  Gen.  Banks  had  been  ordered  to  support  Lander. 

In  fulfillment  of  an  engagement  with  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bank  Note  Company,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  went  to 
Ulke's,  who  took  a  number  of  photographs. 

On  the  26th  of  December  was  held  a  Cabinet  meeting  in  refer- 
ence to  the  celebrated,  and  to  this  country  at  least,  far  from  creditable, 
Trent  affair.     Was  that  affair  creditable  to  Great  Britain?     Clearly 
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DOt.  It  was  not  creditable  to  aoy  one  coocerned  thereio,  except  as 
its  esaminatioD  and  discussion  brought  out  such  remarks  as  those 
made  as  follows,  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  on  the  day  last  named,  by 
Secretary  Chase : 

"  The  secretary  said  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  case  stood  precisely 
thus :  In  taking  the  rebel  envoys  and  their  secretaries  from  the 
'Trent,'  without  invoking  or  proposing  to  invoke  the  sanction  of 
any  judicial  tribunal,  Captain  Wilkes  clearly  violated  the  law  of 
nations,  and  in  that  very  principle  which  the  United  States  have 
ever  most  zealously  maintained.  Great  Britian,  therefore,  had  a 
right  to  ask  from  ua  a  disavowal  of  the  act,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  persons  to  tlie  condition  in  which  they  were  taken;  and,  if  this 
right  was  insisted  on,  it  was  our  duty,  however  disagreeable,  to  do 
what  waa  asked. 

"  He  considered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkos  was  dune,  not  only  repelled  the 
imputation  of  aggressive  or  unfriendly  intent,  but  entitled  him  to 
commendation  for  the  motives  by  which  bis  conduct  was  governed, 
and  reduced  the  seizure  and  removal  from  the  'Trent'  of  the  rebel 
commissioners,  to  a  mere  technical  violation  of  the  neutral  rights 
of  England.  Mason  and  Slidell  were  commissiouera  bearing  dia- 
patches  from  the  rebel  government  to  Europe,  and  their  character 
and  charge  were  known  to  the  commander  of  the  '  Trent.'  At  the 
timeofthe  seizure,  therefore,  the  'Trent' was  knowingly  employed 
in  violation  of  English  law,  of  tlie  royal  proclamation,  and  of  lier 
duty  to  the  United  States  as  a  friendly  nation.  Conscious  of  the 
fact,  tlic  commander  refused,  when  requested,  to  exhibit  his  passen- 
ger list.  The  capture  was,  of  course,  warranted,  and  Captain  Wilkes, 
in  making  it,  performed  only  his  plain  duty  to  his  government.  He 
had  a  riglit  to  hrfuk  up  tiie  voyage,  and  send  the  steamer  as  prize 
into  a  piirt  for  trial  and  condemnation.  But  the  steamer  was  om- 
]>loy('d  in  the  eonvcyance  of  mails  and  passengers;  and  Captain 
Wilkes  was  desirous  to  avoid  the  public  injury  of  delaying  the  trans- 
mi.ssioii  of  tl](!  former,  and  the  private  liardsliip  likely  to  resultfrom 
interrupting  the  voyage  of  the  latter. 

"Governed  mainly  by  these  motives,  be  obeyed  what  seemed  to 
him  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  friendly  consideration  for  a 
frii'hdly  nation,  by  removing  the  contraband  persfms  from  the 
'Trent'  with  the  hfiist  imssible  inconvenience  to  all  concerned, 
and  sufleriiig  tlic  vessel,  with  her  other  i)asscngcrs  and  mails,  to 
pnicf'cd  to  Ih.t  destination.  In  doing  this  he  surrendered  a  ]>rize 
which  might  have  tempted  cupiditj',  without  a  thought  that,  by 
the  sclf-saine  act,  he  was  depriving  himself  of  the  only  means  of 
justifying  tlie  capture,  cither  of  jiersons  or  vessel,  through  a  judi- 
cial decision. 

"  .Mr.  C'liiise  thouglit  it  certainly  was  not  tix)  much  to  expect  of  a 
friendly  nulion,  anil  especially  of  a  nation  of  the  same  blood,  relig- 
ion, ami  ihura<'teristic  <;ivilizution  aa  our  own,  tliat  in  consideration 
of  the  grnit  rights,  she  would  overlook  the  little  wrong;  nor  could 
he  then  persuade  himself  that,  were  all  the  circumstances  known 
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to  the  English  government^  as  to  ours,  the  surrender  of  the  rebel 
commissioners  would  be  insisted  upon. 

The  secretary  asserted  that  the  technical  right  was  undoubtedly 
with  England.  As  rebels  or  as  traitors  to  our  government,  the  pre- 
tended commissioners  would  have  been  safe  on  a  neutral  ship.  It 
was  only  in  their  character  as  envoys  that  thev  were  subject  to 
arn»st  as  contraband.  They  could  not  rightfully  be  taken  from  the 
ship  until  after  the  judicial  condemnation  of  tne  ship  itself,  for  re- 
ceiving and  carrying  them.  However  excused  or  even  justified  by 
motives,  the  act  of  removing  them  as  prisoners  from  the  *  Trent,' 
without  resort  to  any  judicial  cognizance,  was  in  itself  indefensible. 
We  could  not  deny  this  without  denying  our  history.  Were  the 
circumstances  reversed,  our  government  would,  Mr.  Cnase  thought, 
accept  the  explanation,  and  let  England  keep  her  rebels ;  ana  he 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  belief  that,  were  the  case  fairly  un- 
derstcxxl,  the  Kritish  government  would  do  likewise. 

*' Hut/*  continued  Secretary  Chase,  '^we  can  not  afTord  delays. 
While  the  matter  hanp^  in  uneertaint}*  the  public  mind  will  remain 
disquieted,  our  comnieree  will  suffer  serious  harm,  our  action  against 
the  rebels  must  be  greatly  hindered,  and  the  restoration  of  our  pros- 
perity— largely  identitied  with  that  of  all  nations — must  be  delayed. 
Better,  then,  to  make  now  the  sacrifice  of  feeling  involved  in  the 
surrender  of  these  rebels,  than  even  avoid  it  b}'  the  delay's  which 
explanations  must  occasion.  I  give  my  adhesion,  therefore,  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  the  secretary  of  state  has  arrived. 

**  It  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  me.  Rather  than  conseni  to  the 
liberation  of  these  men,  I  would  saerifice  every  thing  I  possess.  But 
I  am  consolod  by  the  ri'floetion  that,  while  nothing  but  severest 
retribution  is  due  to  them,  the  surrender,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, is  but  simply  doing  right — simply  proving  faithful  to  our 
own  ideas  and  traditions  under  strong  temptations  to  violate  them; 
simply  giving  to  England  and  the  world  the  most  signal  proof  that 
the  American  nation  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  for  the  sake 
of  inflicting  just  punishment  on  rebels,  commit  even  a  technical 
wrong  against  neutrals.** 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

OPENING  OP    1862 — M'gLELLAN    and    m'DOWELL — ^POET  BOYAL — 

Cameron's  besiqnation. 

ON  the  first  of  January  1862,  Secretary  Chase,  accompanied  by 
his  two  daughters  and  his  friend,  Miss  Walker,  went  to  the 
White  House.  Afterward,  he  and  his  daughters  received  at  their 
own  house,  Mrs.  General  McDowell,  Mrs.  Bridge,  and  Miss  Walker 
assisting  Miss  Kate.  All  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  except  Stoeckel, 
and  many  oflScers  of  the  army  called.  When  Lord  Lyons  came  in, 
Mr.  Chase  saluted  him  with  "  Pax  esto  perpetua^*^  and  the  English 
minister,  responding  to  that  wish,  expressed  the  hope  that  his  own 
conduct  had  always  been  that  of  a  peace-maker. 

Under  date  January  2,  we  have  the  suggestive  memorandum  : 

'^  In  the  evening,  Kate  had  a  big  turkey,  and  Mr.  Sumner  and 
General  McDowell  dined  with  us." 

Not  the  big  turkey,  but  the  big  talk  of  the  great  man  from-Mas- 

sachusets,  would  1  like  to  be  able  here  to  serve  up  to  my  readers. 

But  1  iiui8t  proceed  to  other  matters. 

Here  is  the  tenor  of  a  note  written  to  Secretary  Chase  on  a 
card : 

"  I  have  just  been  with  General  McClellan,  and  he  is  much  better. 
*'  January  2,  1862.  A.  LINCOLN." 

McClellan  and  McDowell  are  names  intimately  connected  with 
the  most  important  revelations  of  this  work.  They  were  both  un- 
fortunate, and  both,  perhaps,  failed  to  seize  fortune  and  to  catch  suc- 
cess where  men  of  less  abilities  and  less  nobleness  of  mind  would 
have  made  better  use  of  time  and  chance. 

How  busy  was  our  hero  in  those  days !     How  variously  he  took 
part  in  all  that  was  within  his  reach !     In  a  letter  that  conducts  us 
toward  Port  Royal  and  the  wonders  there  progressing,  he  said  to" 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Pierce: 

*'  I  sent,  yesterday,  your  commission  and  formal  instructions  to 
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CTew  York.  I  now  write,  that  you  may  more  clearly  understand  the 
spirit  of  my  instructions. 

"Colonel  Eeynolds,  the  agent  already  appointed,  is,  I  think,  a 
man  of  excellent  business  capacity,  and  unimpeachable  personal  in- 
tegrity. He  is  so  commended  to  me  by  Governor  Sprague,  in  whom 
[  nave  great  confidence. 

"  Whether  he  will  sympathize  with  the  laborers,  however,  or 
strive  to  promote  their  personal  well-being,  I  do  not  know ;  nor  can 
I  foresee,  whether  he  will  bring  to  the  organization  of  their  labor 
that  judgment  and  patience  which  are  essential  to  success. 

"You  have  been  tried,  and,  besides,  I  know  you.  Your  sym- 
pathies are,  first  of  all,  with  the  country ;  but  you  do  not  lose  sight 
of  what  is  due  to  the  poor  people,  who  are,  by  the  event  of  the  war, 
cast  on  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  Your  judgment  is  cool 
and  sound,  and  will  not  allow  mere  sympathy  to  mislead  you. 

"  I  wish,  therefore,  to  put  you  in  communication  with  Colonel  Rey- 
nolds, and  that  he  may  avail  himself  of  your  counsel  and  aid  in  organ- 
izing the  laborers  which  he  must  employ,  and  in  providing  for  them. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  desire  to  supersede  Colonel  Reynolds,  or  interfere 
with  him  in  any  way,  but  simply  to  promote  the  general  objects  of 
his  agency,  and  to  secure,  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
well-being  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  must  be  employed. 

"  I  will  add  here  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  persons  who  have 
thus  been  abandoned  by  their  masters,  and  who  are  received  into  the 
service  of  the  country,  can  never,  without  great  inhumanity  on  the 
part  of  the  government  be  ever  reduced  again  to  slavery.  You  will, 
therefore,  in  what  you  do,  have  reference  to  fitting  them  for  self- 
support  by  their  own  industry  hereafter. 

"  Please  report  to  me  all  you  do,  and  your  observations  and  judg- 
ment on  the  state  of  things  within  the  sphere  of  your  labors,  so  far 
as  connected  with  the  general  object  of  them."* 


*  To  Colonel  Reynolds,  Mr.  Chase  wrote  as  follows : 

"Mt  Dear  Colonel:  The  cotton  which  was  shipped  by  the  quarter-master  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  will  be  disposed  of  under  the  direction  of  the  quarter- 
master-general. That  which  you  ship  will  be  consigned  to  Hiram  Barney,  collector 
at  New  York,  who  will  take  care  of  its  disposition.  I  am  solicitous  that  the  connec- 
tion of  this  department  with  the  business  may  be  marked  by  the  utmost  efficiency, 
economy,  and  practical  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

"  After  much  reflection,  and  in  view  of  his  rare  judgment,  integrity,  and  practi- 
cal experience  with  the  contrabands  at  Fortress  Monroe,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
send  Mr.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  to  you,  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  labor  and  proper 
provision  for  the  laborers.  Mr.  Pierce  is  a  young  gentleman  who  has  already 
attained  a  professional  and  social  position  of  deserved  distinction.  At  the  first 
summons  of  the  President's  proclamation,  in  April,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  and 
served  three  months  at  Fortress  Monroe.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  de- 
clined all  ofifers  of  commission  and  returned  to  his  profession,  which  he  now  only 
leaves  for  the  sake  of  doing  some  substantial  good.  If  I  do  not  mistake  you,  you 
will  welcome  his  aid  in  your  arduous  undertaking,  and  enter  heartily  into  his 
Tiews,  as  he  will,  doubtless,  into  yours. 

"  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you  often." 


i^isi 
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Under  date  Jan.  5th,  to  Hon.  T.  C.  Day,  the  Secretary  said : 

"  Is  there  any  possibility  of  guarding  against  mischance  and 
events  ?  I  don't  see  it. 

"  Do  the  best  I  can,  I  find  myself  exposed  to  so  much  misconstruc- 
tion by  best  friends,  that  I  have  come  absolutely  to  hate  public  life." 

The  same  letter  has  the  paragraphs : 

"  In  getting  Kogers,  I  thought  I  had  a  man  whom  no  one  would 
assail  with  any  chance  of  credit.  He  seems  now  to  me  to  be  honest 
and  faithful.  He  says  the  iron  contract  you  refer  to  was  awarded  to 
Stacy,  a  good  man  personal]}'  and  politically,  and  that  Handy  was 
not  at  the  time  to  his  knowledge,  interested  in  the  business,  though 
he  afterward  signed  the  contract.  He  says  further  that  he  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  Handy's  disloyal  proclivities. 

"  In  one  respect,  the  transactions  of  the  department  may  be  subject 
to  some  exceptions  politically,  not  usuall}''  attendant  on  mere  appoint- 
ments. The  law  requires  advertisements  and  awards  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidders.  It  says  nothing  of  political  qualifications,  and 
I  should  not  be  faithful  to  my  oath  of  office  if  I  made  them  a  con- 
dition so  as  to  exclude  from  contracts,  lowest  responsible  bidders  of 
political  views  hostile  to  mine. 

"I  agree  with  you,  that  the  administration  has  put  too  many 
enemies  in  places  of  great  power  and  influence,  and  has  acted  most 
unwisely  in  so  doing.  No  part  of  this  responsibility,  however,  is 
mine,  unless  the  appointment  of  McClellan  be  an  exception.  I  really 
thought  he  was  the  very  man  for  the  time.  I  was  mistaken,  and 
make  no  more  rash  dependencies." 

January  5th  was  Sunday.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Chase  (having 
attended  Trinity  Church  in  the  morning)  was  compelled  to  attend 
to  matters  of  sociHar  concern.  He  received  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Garrett,  President  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  stating  that 
the  enemy  had  advanced  to  Hancock,   and  were  shelling   the  town  ; 

In  aiiother  letter,  pointing  to  Port  Royal,  are  the  words,  addressed  to  Rev.  W.  H. 
Pierson : 

"  Understanding  that  you  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  islands  now  occupied  V)y  the  United  States  troops  in  Carolina,  I  venture 
to  suggest  the  expediency  of  your  taking  measures,  in  concert  with  the  Rev.  M. 
French  and  others  of  similar  views,  for  supplying  to  them  the  means  of  religious 
instruction,  ordinary  education,  and  medical  care. 

^'Reports  made  to  me  hy  officers  charged  with  the  collection  of  cotton,  and  by  a 
special  agent  directed  to  inquire,  among  other  things,  into  the  condition  of  this 
population  with  a  view  to  its  amelioration,  present  a  case  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  synipathies  of  humai^e  and  Christian  men  and  women. 

"Tlie  action  of  this  department,  within  the  range  of  its  legal  authority,  will  be 
cheerfully  and  gladly  directed  in  aid  of  any  voluntary  benevolent  movement,  such 
OS  tluit  referred  to." 
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that  the  Union  troops  had  fallen  back  to  the  Maryland  side;  and 
that  the  enemy  was  in  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
newly  prepared  road. 

On  the  Eighth  of  January,  the  special  loan  committee  from 
New  York  were  at  Washington. 

The  same  day,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gave  the  usual 
dinner  to  committees  of  finance  of  the  two  Houses.  Present, 
Messrs.  Fessenden,  Simmons,  Sherman,  Howe,  and  Pearce,  of  the 
Senate,  and  Messrs.  Stephens,  Morrill,  Spaulding,  Corning,  Horton, 
Stratton,  Hooper,  and  Maynard,  of  the  House.  Messrs.  Bright  and 
McDougall,  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Phelps,  of  the  House,  were 
absent.     Did  those  present  talk  about  "  Old  Hickory?" 

Mr.  Jay  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
dined,  on  this  occasion. 

After  dinner,  Messrs.  Coe,  Russell,  and  Vermilye  came  in.  The 
first  and  the  last  were  very  desirous  that  the  secretary  should  cancel 
so  much  of  the  loan  as  remained  unpaid.  Mr.  Chase  "promised 
consideration,  but  declined  giving  any  definite  answer." 

The  next  morning,  Thursday,  Mr.  Russell  broke  his  fast  with  Mr. 
Chase.  After  breakfast,  the  host  and  the  guest  discussed  somewhat 
the  latter's  financial  suggestions.  He  proposed,  it  seems,  a  board 
of  exchequer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate.  To  this 
board  should  be  issued  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
board  should  return  80  per.  cent,  of  the  amount  in  circulating 
notes;  and  similar  bonds  should  be  issued  by  the  board,  and  75  per. 
cent,  of  the  amount  issued  to  any  depositor  and  redeemed,  if  neces- 
sary, by  the  government.  Associations  for  banking  purposes  should 
be  authorized,  to  whom  90  per.  cent,  of  bonds  deposited  may  be 
issued,  with  provisions  for  reserves  of  si)ecie,  etc. 

Going  to  department,  Mr.  Chase  called  at  the  photographer's. 
At  the  department,  he  attended  to  the  usual  business  and  made  an 
appointment  with  the  committees  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
to  come  to  his  house  at  eight,  P.  M. 

The  Secretary  then  wended  his  way  to  the  Capitol.  He  heard 
Sumner's  speech  on  the  Trent  afiPair. 

He  has  recorded  the  opinion  that  that  utterance  of  Mr.  Sumner 
"was,  in  the  main,  admirable  in  manner  and  matter.''  But,  it 
seems,  the  Secretary  told  the  Senator  he  thought  he  had  better  omit 
the  word  penitent^  applied  to  England  in  connection  with  her  implied 
recantation  of  ancient  pretensions  by  her  demand  for  Mason  and 
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Slidell ;  and  also  that  it  would  have  beep  well  to  omit  the  argument 
against  the  right  to  capture  and  bring  in  the  ship  for  having  com- 
missioners or  dispatches  on  board,  inasmuch  as  that  argument  con- 
tradicted the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Seward  on  the  same  question. 

Most  of  the  foreign  ministers  were  present,  and  the  galleries 
were  full. 

Keturning  to  the  department,  Mr.  Chase  was  visited  by  Gei^ral 
McDowell.  The  military  man  showed  the  civilian  his  map,  and 
pointed  out  the  relative  positions  of  our  own  and  the  ei^emy^s  forces 
near  the  seat  of  government. 

Miss  Kate  Chase  and  Mr.  Cooke  came  in,  saying  that  Miss  Nettie 
Chase  was  ill,  but  doing  well,  at  Philadelphia.  Miss  Kate  deter- 
mined to  go  by  the  evening  train  with  Mr.  Cooke,  and  telegraph 
her  father  at  night. 

The  Secretary  was  a  loving  father  and  a  proud  one. 

On  the  10th,  the  bank  committees  were  in  Washington. 

On  Saturday,  January  11th,  there  were  many  callers  at  the  de- 
partment of  the  treasury,  among  them  Gen.  McDowell  and  CoL 
Key.  Gen.  McDowell  inquired  about  McClellan's  plans,  and  Mr. 
Chase  told  him  what  he  knew  of  them,  in  strict  confidence. 

Col.  Key  was  about  to  have  an  interview  with  Gren.  McClellan, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  the  Secretary  would  recommend.  The 
Secretary  replied  that  McClellan  should, 

1st.  Relieve  himself  of*  the  imputation  of  nepotism  and  favoritism 
in  the  selection  of  his  staif ; 

2d.  Not  allow  the  President  to  wait  on  him,  but  honor  the  oflBce 
by  sending  one  of  his  aids  regularly  to  the  President;  and, 

3d.  Call  into  his  counsels  the  most  experienced  and  able  men  in 
the  army,  and  insist  on  the  appointment  of  McDowell  as  major- 
general  at  once. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  talked  with  Mr. 
Stanton  about  Lander,  McClellan,  and  others,  and  requested  Col. 
Sullivan  to  see  War  Department  about  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Tiie  finance  committees  and  bank  committees  met  at  Secretary 
Chase ^s  office. 

On  the  13th  we  have  the  entry  : 

"  To  (Jay,  General  Cameron  resigned  bis  place  as  secretary  of  war, 
and  E.  M.  Stanton,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  in  his  stead." 

And  is  that  all?  Is  that  all  our  hero's  diary  has  to  say  about  a 
matter  so  important? 
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When  the  hero  of  this  work  departed,  I  alone  was  authorized  to 
use  his  diaries,  his  letter-books,  and  the  like,  and  no  man,  no 
woman,  had  the  moral  or  the  legal  right  to  use  those  documents. 
In  the  Introduction  is  a  brief  statement  on  that  subject.  In  other 
Chapters  will  be  found  farther  statements  of  like  efiFect.  I  had 
no  exclusive  right  to  prepare  for  the  press  a  life  of  Salmon  Portland 
Chase,  and  I  never  fancied  that  my  right  to  write  a  biography  of 
him  was  an  exclusive  one.  But  I  was  unquestionably  his  preferred 
biographer,  and,  in  eifect,  his  literary  executor.  And  the  right  I 
thus  had,  in  the  documents  in  question,  was  exclusive.  It  has  never 
been  surrendered,  modified,  or  forfeited.  Yet  it  is  from  a  work 
entitled  Memories  of  Many  Men  and  of  Some  Women,  that  I  draw  the 
quoted  paragraphs  which  follow: 

"  I  take  the  following  extract  from  one  of  the  little  diaries  in  which 
Mr.  Chase  was  accustomed  to  jot  down  dail}''  occurrences  and  tran- 
scribe some  of  his  most  secret  thoughts.  He  wrote  with  a  pencil, 
and,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  these  little  books  loose  in  his 
pocket,  much  of  the  writing  is  wholly  or  partly  obliterated.  I  have, 
however,  been  able  to  make  out  the  following,  but  not  without  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty. 

"January  12,  1862.  At  church  this  morning.  Wished  much  to 
join  in  communion,  but  felt  myself  too  subject  to  temptation  to  sin. 
After  church  went  to  see  Cameron  by  appointment;  but,  being 
obliged  to  meet  the  President,  etc.,  at  one,  could  only  excuse  myself. 
At  President's,  found  Generals  McDowell,  Franklin,  and  Meigs,  and 
Seward  and  Blair.  Meigs  decided  against  dividing  forces,  and  in 
favor  of  battle  in  front.  President  said  McClellan's  health  was  much 
improved,  and  thought  it  best  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow,  and  have 
all  then  present  attend  with  McC.  at  three.  Home,  and  talk  and 
reading.  Dinner.  Cameron  came  in.  Advised  loan  in  Holland, 
and  recommended  Brooks,  Lewis,  and  another  whom  I  have  forgot- 
ten. Then  turned  to  department  matters,  and  we  talked  of  his 
going  to  Kussia  and  Stanton  as  successor,  and  ho  proposed  I  should 
again  see  the  President.  I  first  proposed  seeing  Sewai'd,  to  which 
he  assented.  He  declared  himself  determined  to  maintain  himself 
at  the  head  of  his -department  if  he  remained,  and  to  resist  hereafter 
all  interferences.  I  told  him  I  would,  in  that  event,  stand  by  him 
faithfully.  He  and  I  drove  to  Willard's,  where  I  left  him  and  went 
myself  to  Seward's.  I  told  him,  at  once,  what  was  in  my  mind — 
that  I  thought  the  President  and  Cameron  were  both  willing  that  C. 
should  go  to  Eussia.  He  seemed  to  receive  the  matter  as  new,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  suggested  by  me  last  night.  Wanted  to  know  who 
would  succeed  Cameron.  1  said  Holt  and  Stanton  had  been  named  ; 
that  I  feared  Holt  might  embarrass  us  on  the  slavery  question,  and 
might  not  prove  quite  equal  to  the  emergency;  that  Stanton  was  a 
good  lawyer,  and  full  of  energy ;  but  I  could  not,  of  course,  judge 
him  as  an  executive  officer  as  well  as  he  (S.)  could,  for  he  know  him 


..^ 
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when  he  was  in  Buchanan's  Cabinet.  Seward  replied  that  he  saw 
much  of  him  then  ;  that  he  was  of  great  force — full  of  expedients, 
and  thoroughly  loyal.  Finally,  he  agreed  to  the  whole  thing,  and 
promised  to  go  with  me  to  talk  with  the  President  about  it  to-ihor- 
row.  Just  at  this  point  Cameron  came  in  with  a  letter  from  the 
President,  proposing  his  nomination  to  Eussia  in  the  morning  1  He 
was  quite  offended,  supposing  the  letter  intended  as  a  dismissal,  and, 
therefore,  discourteous.  We  both  assured  him  it  could  not  be  so. 
Finally  he  concluded  to  retain  the  letter  till  morning,  and  then  go 
and  see  the  President.  Seward  was  expecting  General  Butler,  and 
Cameron  said  he  ought  to  be  sent  off  immediately.  I  said,  *  Well, 
let's  leave  Seward  to  order  him  off  at  once.'  C.  laughed,  and  we 
went  off  together,  I  taking  him  to  his  house.  Before  parting,  I  told 
him  what  had  passed  between  me  and  Seward  concerning  Stanton, 
with  which  he  was  gratified.  I  advised  him  to  go  to  the  President 
in  the  morning,  express  his  thanks  for  the  consideration  with  which 
his  wishes,  made  known  through  me  as  well  as  by  himself  orally, 
had  been  treated,  and  tell  him  frankly  how  desirable  it  was  to  him 
that  his  successor  should  be  a  Pennsylvanian,  and  should  be  Stanton. 
I  said  I  thought  that  his  wish,  supported  as  it  would  be  by  Seward 
and  myself,  would  certainly  be  gratified,  and  told  him  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  already  mentioned  Stanton  in  a  way  which  indicated  that 
no  objection  on  his  part  would  be  made.  I  said,  also,  that,  if  he 
wished,  I  would  see  Seward,  and  would  go  to  the  President  after  he 
had  left  him  and  urge  the  point.  He  asked  why  not  come  in  when 
we  should  be  there,  and  I  assented  to  this.  We  parted,  and  I  came 
home.  A  day  which  may  have — and,  seemingly,  must  have — ^grcat 
bearing  on  affairs.  Oh  !  that  my  heart  and  life  were  so  pure  and 
ric^ht  before  God  that  I  might  not  hurt  our  great  cause.  I  fear  Mr. 
Seward  may  think  Cameron's  coming  into  his  house  pre-arranged, 
and  that  I  was  not  dealin^^  frankl}^.  I  feel  satisfied,  however,  that 
I  have  acted  riii:iit,  and  with  just  deference  to  all  concerned,  and  have 
in  no  respeet  deviated  from  the  truth." ^ 


'  Op.  cit,.  2G7.  I  repeat,  the  exclusive  right,  referred  to  in  the  text,  has  never 
been  surrendered,  modified,  or  forfeited.  How  rich  has  been  the  supply  of  original 
material  for  tliis  work  its  pages  show. 

Yet  there  has  been  some  interference  with  my  right. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  Chief  Justice  Chase  with  me,  I  was  to  occupy,  at 
will,  while  working  on  my  life  of  him,  a  sleeping  room  at  Edgewood,  and  to  be  at 
home  there  in  the  library  and  in  the  parlors  during  the  same  period.  Order,  there- 
fore, was  made  accordingly,  and  I  left  at  Edgewood  part  of  the  material — especially 
some  printed  matter — which  I  contemplated  using.  Mr.  Schuckers  confessed  to  me 
that,  after  the  death  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  before  the  qualification  of  the  executor, 
he,  said  Schuckers,  thereto  ''authorized"  by  Mrs.  Sprague,  removed  the  body  of  that 
material  beyond  my  reach. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  same  person,  claiming  to  be  "authorized"  in  the  same 
manner,  prevailed,  it  seems,  on  the  executor  (in  whose  banking  house  I  had,  under 
an  arrangement  made  with  him  with  reference,  as  he  pretended,  to  safety  against 
fire,  deposited  the  body  of  tlue  matter  furnished  for  my  biographic  use,  the  most 
precious  portions  of  that  matter  being  in  my  own  trunk),  to  cause  my  locked  trunk, 
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Here  is  another  extract  from  the  same  book : 

"  From  that  time  forward  my  personal  relations  with  Mr.  Seward 
became  quite  intimate.  I  used  frequently  to  meet  him  socially  at 
the  tables  of  the  foreign  ministers,  and  I  oilen  visited  him  at  his  own 
house.  The  latter  was  particularly  the  case  daring  the  months  of 
July  and  August  in  the  year  1864.  The  intense  heat  had  depleted 
Washington,  driving  from  the  city  every  body  except  those  officials 
who  found  it  impossible  to  get  away.  The  great  Bedouin  camp  had 
struck  its  tents  for  a  season.  One's  evening  visiting  list  thus  became 
very  much  circumscribed,  and  Secretary  Seward's  house  was  one  of 
the  few  where  one  could  call  with  any  probability  of  finding  the 
master  at  home.  At  this  time  I  often  passed  uninterrupted  hours  in 
his  company.  I  frequently  found  him  swinging  in  a  hammock,  which 
was  slung  upon  the  back  porch,  and  smoking  the  inevitable  cigar  of 
portentous  size  and  strength.  As  a  smoker,  Mr.  Seward  was  in  no 
way  behind  General  Grant.  Sometimes,  however,  our  interviews 
took  place  in  the  front  parlor.  The  conversation  was  always  of  the 
most  unreserved  and  familiar  character.  Upon  one  occasion,  I  re- 
marked to  the  Secretary,  that  I  supposed  he  had  kept  a  diary,  or,  at 
least,  memoranda  of  every  thing  that  had  occurred  at  Cabinet  meet- 
ings since  the  incoming  of  the  administration.  He  told  me  in  reply, 
that,  during  several  months  in  the  beginning,  he  had  faithfully  done 
so ;  but  that  very  soon  the  personal  relations  between  some  of  his 
colleagues  became  so  inharmonious,  and  so  much  unworthy  bicker- 
ing, and  even  quarreling,  was  indulged  in  upon  these  occasions,  that 
he  discontinued  making  a  record,  and  destroyed  the  notes  which  he 
had  already  taken."  * 

Every  body  may  not  see,  as  I  discern,  the  shallowness  of  the  sin- 
ister design  betrayed  in  the  just  quoted  sentences.     And  really  I 


the  key  of  its  lock  beiDg  in  my  pocket,  to  be  secretly  and  falsely  opened;  and  there- 
upon the  person  Schuckers,  it  appears,  proceeded  to  invade  that  trunk.  'Tis  said 
that  he  was  deeply  disappointed,  and  that  quite  grotesque  was  his  display  of  disap- 
pointment. Many  of  the  birds  he  sought  had  flown,  and  those  the  very  best  of  the 
whole  aviary.  Through  the  indiscretion  of  Mr.  Maunsell  B.  Field,  in  talking  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  I  had  learned  more  about  the  ftraud  that  had  been  practiced  on  me; 
and  I  had  removed  the  most  important  diaries  and  letter-books.  But  I  forgot  those 
"little  diaries." 

I  never  could  command  myself  sufficiently  to  go  back  to  that  trunk.  May  God 
forgive  me,  and  may  the  fair-minded  reader  pardon  me;  but  I  confess  that  when  I 
learned  of  that  rifling  of  my  trunk,  I  was  excited  in  a  manner  which  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  remember  even  now. 

I  think,  no  lack  of  courage  kept  me  back.  And  yet  it  was  pure  fear  that  forbade 
me  to  go  back  again  into  that  bank.  I  am  but  human ;  and  for  me,  as  for  all  other 
human  beings,  it  is  well,  from  time  to  time,  to  fear  and  shun  temptation. 

Now,  J  think,  the  reader  may  at  least  begin  to  conjecture  why  it  is  that  I  am 
recapturing  the  matter  just  taken  from  that  flashy,  trashy  book  of  Mr.  Field. 
1  Op.  oit.,  262,  268. 
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hardly  know  how  to  be  down-rightly  angry  with  the  author  of  them. 
Though  I  am  about  to  show  their  utter  un reliableness^  I  declare  I 
find  myself  almost  as  much  disposed  to  make  fun  of  them  as  to  treat 
them  seriously.     But  of  that  hereafter. 

Let  me  now  advise  the  reader  to  turn  back  to  that  extract  from 
the  little  diary.  We  learn  from  that  extract  that,  as  late  as  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  the  relations  of  Chase  and  Seward  with  each  other,  with 
Blair,  and  with  Cameron,  were  not  such  as  they  would  have  been 
had  the  Cabinet  been  disgraced  by  the  alleged  bickering  and  quar- 
reling. True,  there  was  talk  by  Cameron  of  a  determination,  if  he 
remained  Secretary  of  War,  to  maintain  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
department,  and  thereafter  to  resist  all  interference.  But  whose  in- 
terference ?  Not  that  of  Seward,  I  conceive ;  not  Blair's,  I  judge  ; 
not  that  of  Welles,  assuredly.  Was  it  Bates  who  interfered  ?  Or 
was  it  Smith?  I  would  say  not.  Undoubtedly,  the  interference 
meant  was  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Now,  let  us  look  again  at  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Mauusell  B. 
Field,  of  the  alleged  "unworthy  bickering  and  even  quarreling" 
indulged  in  by  members  of  the  Lincoln  Cabinet.  I  counsel  readers 
to  scrutinize  that  account.  It  is,  at  best,  the  narrative  of  hearsay ; 
and  the  motives  of  the  witness  as  well  as  his  general  tone  should  put 
us  on  our  guard  against  the  statement  here  in  question  and  some 
others;  for  example,  his  account  of  talk  he  had  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
1864. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  ardent  love  of  accuracy  does  not  mark 
that  book  of  Mr.  Field.  It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  that  he  could 
have  had  no  good  purpose  in  relating,  as  we  have  seen,  what  he  says 
Mr.  Seward  said  to  him  about  that  bickering  and  even  quarreling. 

If  Mr.  Seward  did  say  that,  \vhat  we  have  seen  already  clearly  in- 
dicates that,  in  saying  so,  he  uttered  one  of  the  most  wanton  false- 
hoods ever  uttered  by  the  lips  of  man. 

It  is  evidently  not  true,  and  Mr.  Seward  never  could  have  fancied 
it  was  true,  that  there  was,  at  one  time,  ^^  so  much  unworthy  bicker- 
ing and  even  quarreling ''  among  his  colleagues.  The  revelations 
drawn  herein  from  our  hero's  wonderfully  interesting  diaries  and 
letters  clearly  and  conclusively  establish  that  the  relations  which 
actually  existed  among  the  members  of  the  Lincoln  Cabinet,  were 
not  of  such  a  nature  that  there  could  have  been  such  unworthy  bick- 
ering  and  quarreling. 

But  this  is  not  all.     Had  the  facts  which  Mr.  Seward  is  reported 
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to  have  stated  to  Mr.  Maunsell  B.  Field  existed,  what  should  we 
have  thought  of  Mr.  Seward's  making  that  communication^  orally, 
to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Field  has  shown  himself,  and  leaving  the  com- 
munication to  the  tender  mercy  and  the  wise  discretion  of  that  liter- 
ary gossiper?  And,  supposing  Mr.  Seward  to  have  been  at  once  so 
foolish  and  so  base,  what  must  we  think  of  Mr.  Field's  now  giving 
to  the  public  the  account  in  question? 

Mr.  Field,  however,  thus  proceeds  with  his  report  of  Mr.  Seward's 
alleged  statement: 

"Ho  said  that  a  truthful  statement  of  these  occurrences,  if  ever 
published,  would  bring  disgrace  upon  the  country,  and  that  they  had 
Detter  be  buried  in  oblivion." 

Were  they  buried  in  oblivion  by  Mr.  Seward,  when,  supposing  Mn 
Field's  account  to  be  correct,  those  words  were  spoken  as  we  have 
just  seen,  to  be  reproduced  in  that  flashy  volume  with  that  taking 
tiUe? 

But  I  can  afford  to  beg  my  readers  not  to  be  too  hard  on  Mr. 
Field. 

His  title  page  runs  thus : 

"  Memories  of  Many  Men  and  of  Some  Women ;  being  Personal 
Beoollections  of  Em])erorfl,  Kings,  Queens,  Princes,  Presidents,  States- 
men, Authors,  and  Artists,  at  homo  and  abroad,  daring  the  last  thirty 
years." 

That  title  page  reminded  me  at  once  of  the  language,  put  in  this 
fashion,  by    Shakspeare,  on  the  lips  of  Dogberry : 

"Write  down — that  they  hope  they  servo  Grod;  and  write  God 
first ;  for  God  defend,  but  6od  should  go  before  such  villains." 

One  can  almost  fancy  Mr.  Field  exclaiming:  God  defend,  bat 
emperors,  kings,  queens,  and  princes  should  go  before  presidents;  and 
God  defend,  but  presidents,  look  you!  should  go  before  statesmen; 
and,  lastly,  God  defend,  but  statesmen  should  go  before  such  poor 
devils  as  authors  and  artists. 

We  are  told  by  this  reporter  of  conversations  with  Seward  and,  as 
we  shall  find,  of  talks  with  Lincoln,  that 

**At  the  dinner  parties  of  the  foreign  ministers,  which  Mr.  Seward, 
being  secretary  of  state,  frequently  attended,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
rather  a  tedious  guest." 
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Now,  who  gave  Mr.  Field  that  sweet  tit-bit  of  scandal  ?  But 
we  must  not  fail  to  go  a  little  farther.  Mr.  Field  subjoins  the 
sentence : 

**  Speaking  no  language  but  English,  he  compelled  the  conversa- 
tion to  be  carried  on  in  a  tongue  which  was  not  familiar  to  many  of 
those  usually  present.'* 

Mr.  Field  knows  French  and  other  foreign  idioms,  my  dear 
reader!  And  he  is  aufait  in  etiquette  of  all  sorts  and  sizes;  as  is 
partly  hinted  in  this  passage: 

"  I  was  well  accredited  to  Mr.  Henry  Wheaton,  our  minister  at 
Berlin,  and  the  distinguished  writer  upon  international  law.  Upon 
my  arrival  I  sent  my  letter  with  my  card  to  the  legation,  and  the 
next  day  the  minister  called  upon  me,  and,  not  finding  me  within, 
left  for  me  my  own  card,  with  *Mr.  Wheaton,  written  over  my 
name.  It  was  surprising  that  such  a  solecism  in  manners  should  be 
committed  by  a  diplomatist  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  experience.  Of  course, 
no  offense  was  intended ;  but  I  did  not  return  the  call."* 

One  fairly  pities  the  poor  shade  of  Wheaton  thus  rebuked  in  Mem- 
ories of  Many  Men  and  of  Some  Women. 

Seriously,  is  it  not  a  thing  to  wonder  at  that  it  should  have  been 
about  a  man  such  as  this  Mr.  Maunsell  Field  that  Chase  and  Lincoln 
should  have  parted  company? 

We  shall  see  more  of  Mr.  Field,  however,  as  we  pass.  I  now  in- 
vite attention  to  the  fact  that  though  Secretary  Cameron  resigned  on 
the  13th.  it  was  not  till  the  20th  of  January  that  the  new  secretary, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  took  formal  possession  of  the  War  Department. 
On  that  day  Mr.  Chase  paid  his  respects  "  to  the  outgoing  and  in- 
coming secretaries.'' 

January  14,  1862,  the  official  day  was  wholly  occupied  as  to  Sec- 
retary Chase  in  conferences  with  members  of  the  bank  committees 
and  hoards  of  trade  of  the  three  cities,  who  were  at  Washington  on 
financial  matters,  and  with  Senators  and  others  who  called  in  regard 
to  the  change  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Stanton  were  together  with  the  secretary  for  more  than  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Rodman,  chief  clerk  of  the  department,  died  suddenly  that 
morning,  and  at  two  o'clock  Mr.  Chase  attended  the  funeral  services. 
The  remains  were  taken  to  Philadelphia. 

1  Page  272. 
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It  ap|)ears  that,  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  1862,  the  consulta- 
tion with  bankers  and  members  of  the  boards  of  trade  from  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  terminated.  The  result  was  re- 
duced to  writing,  as  follows : 

*'  I.  The  general  views  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  are  as- 
8011  led  to. 

**  II.  The  banks  will  receive  and  j»ay  out  the  United  States  de- 
mand notes  freely,  and  sustain  in  all  proper  ways  their  credit. 

"III.  The  secretary  will,  within  the  next  two  weeks,  in  addition 
to  then  current  daily  payment  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  in 
United  States  notes,  pay  the  further  sum  of  at  least  twenty  millions 
of  dollars,  in  7-30  three  years  bonds,  to  such  publie  creditors  as  de- 
sire to  receive  them,  and  thus  relieve  the  existing  pressure  upon  tho 
community. 

"  IV.  The  issue  of  United  States  demand  notes  not  to  be  extended 
beyond  the  fiAy  millions  now  authorized;  but  it  is  di^ired  that 
Coiiirre>s  will  extend  the  provisions  of  theexistin;?  loan  act,  so  as  to 
enable  the  secretary  to  issue,  in  exchange  lor  United  States  notes, 
or  ill  payment  to  creditors,  notes  payable  in  one  year,  bearing  3.65 
per  rent,  interest.  an<i  e<»nvertil»le  into  7-3t»  three  years  bonds,  or  to 
borrow  under  the  existing  jirovisions  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
and  tiftv  or  thn*e  hundred  millionr^  of  dollars. 

*•  V.  It  is  thought  desirable  that  Conirross  should  adopt  a  general 
law  relating  to  the  currency  and  banking  assm-iations.  embracing 
thegfiK-ral  provisi'»ns  recommended  by  the  seentary  in  his  report. 

••VI.  It  is  K'lifVfd  that  this  aetion  and  legislation  will  n*nder  the 
makiiig  nf  United  States  di-mand  notes  a  legal  tender,  or  their  in- 
crease bev«>ud  the  tiAv  millions  now  authoriKed  unneeessarv." 

As>enting  to  these  propositions  were,  from  Xew  York,  Mr.  Coe ; 
from  Riston,  Mr.  Walley ;  and  from  Philadelphia,  some  one  not 
nam«il  in  the  register  here  followed.  Each  of  these  gentlemen,  it 
s<-t'm«i.  agreed  to  urge  the  plan  emb«>dieil  in  the  jwiptT  upon  the 
banks  of  his  city,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  it  would  be  cor- 
dial] v  .<«ustained. 

m 

Al»out  an  hour  afterwanl  a  sub-committee  from  the  House  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  calKxl  at  the  treasury  de|)artment.  It 
consisteil  of  Messrs.  Spaulding,  HoojH»r,  and  Ilorton.  Mr.  Hooper 
expresseil  his  decided  opinion  that  the  United  States  notes  must 
necessarily  be  made  a  legal  tender.  Messrs.  S|^ulding  and  HortoD 
expresstil  no  opinion  :  ami  it  was  agrotxl  that  the  set^retary  shouM 
conter  with  Mr.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  evening. 

Thursday,  January  16.  news  reacheil  Washington  of  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  stocks  in  New  York,  a  rise  occasioncil  by  the  receipt 
there  of  telegrams  communicating  the  result  of  the  financial  ooo- 
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ferences  of  the  past  few  days.  The  bankers  left  for  home  after 
receiving  tidings  of  the  rise.  No  doubt,  they  left  in  finer  feather 
than  they  wore  when  they  came  on  to  Washington. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Chase  wrote  to  Mr.  Stevens,  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  arrangement  adopted  on  Wednesday  would  meet  his 
approval,  and  be  sanctioned  by  the  banks. 

Monday,  January  20,  1862,  Mr.  Walley  telegraphed  that  the 
Boston  banks  would  not  assent  to  the  proposed  arrangement,  and 
advised  the  immediate  making  of  United  States  notes  a  legal  tender. 

Not  uninteresting  seems  to  me  this  entry,  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 22d : 

"A  committee  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cincinnati 
waited  on  me  this  morning,  to  urge  the  location  of  the  proposed 
new  armory  at  Cincinnati.  They  also  represented  the  earnest  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  Cincinnati  and  the  West  in  favor  of  greater 
energy  and  decision  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  alluded  to  the 
state  of  politics  in  Ohio.  Told  them  that  Cincinnati,  *  never  very 
kind,  was  always  very  dear,  to  me,'  and  that  I  had  already  presented 
her  claims  for  the  armory,  and  should  continue  to  do  so.  As  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  I  gave  them  every  assurance,  and  especially  ex- 

Eressed  confidence  in  Mr.  Stanton  as  a  man  who  would  be  master  of 
is  department,  and  yield  to  no  one  save  the  President.  On  politics^ 
1  said  that  the  Democratic  party  must  he  reconstructed  as  a  party  of 
freedom'' 

On  the  same  day,  Messrs.  Cisco,  Barney,  and  Andrews  came  to 

Secretary  Chase  from  New  York,  to  confer  about  government  prop- 
erty there.  Mayor  Opdyke  accompanied  them,  but  returned  the 
same  day.     He  favored  a  legal  tender  law. 
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C  II  A  P  T  K  R     XXIX. 

Till    LKUAI.  TINDIR  CASES. 

N  a  lottor  to  Hon.  Kush  U.  Sloan,  January  27th,  the  Secretary 
Htiid : 


•'  I  urn  not  a  oandidato  for  tho  Sonato.  Should  the  supporters  of 
tho  proriont  offort  toAUpprt^ns  tho  n'boUion — an  otTort,  I  trust,  soon  to 
i>o  rri>\vhinl  with  huocohh— think  fit  to  rtHjuiro  my  services  in  hny  other 

(»hioo  than  that  oC  whioh  I  am  now  tryini;  to  discharge  the  duties. 
Nhall  not  hoAitato  to  oboy  tho  Humnion».  no  matter  to  what  duty  I 
mi^htlto  rallod.  It*  thoy  think  it  Ik'st  that  I  remain  where  I  am,  I 
Hhall  ho  oqually  oontont!  It  ia  my  wish.  theretV^re.  not  to  interfere 
in  any  way  in  tho  oK'otion  in  Ohio«  nor  to  have  my  own  name  men- 
titMiod  in  oonnootioii  with  tho  election.  There  is  no  reason  for  think- 
ing; that  a  oontin^onoy  can  arise  in  which  the  mention  of  it  can  be 
UHotnl. 

*•  Mr.  Wado  is  worthy  of  re-elei't ion,  eminently  worthy.  I  had,  I 
thouvcht,  Hoiuo  oauHo  toooiuplain  of  his  c^>ui'^o  la^t  year;  and  the  Re- 
publicans  of  tho  State,  who  had  manitcstod  so  decided  a  preference 
tor  \\\%}  as  tho  choice  kA^  0\\\k\  had  I  thoui;ht  even  more  cause  to  com- 
phiin  of  his  course  than  I  had.  But  1  preter  to  forget  all  that.  His 
course  in  his  )>laco  has  Wen  bold,  manlv.  and  in  my  judgment,  wise. 
1  trust  no  tViend  of  mine  will  op|H^e  his  reelection  because  of  any 
supposed  grief  of  mine  i>r  our*. 

"Should  any  cir\Mnnstances  make  Mr.  Wade's  reflection  impoasi- 
bio,  it  scorns  to  mo  that  tho  southern  part  of  the  State  would  be  en- 
titleil  to  tho  senator,  and  I  know  uolKnly  better  entitled  than  Judge 
Kov  or  Judge  lloavily.  Judge  Key  has  been  of  great  service  here, 
auii  is  now  vorv  murh  of  vour  and  mv  wav  of  thinking.  In  naminir 
those  gentlemen,  dv»u*t  r\*gard  me  as  bi»i'oming  the  partisan  ot  any- 
bodv.  The  loirislatuiv.  I  am  coutldent,  will  elect  nolKHlv  not  thor- 
oughlv  reliable  tor  the  present  and  the  future,  and  with  its  choice  I 
shall  l>e  content.** 

In  a  letter  of  the  next  day,  was  said  to  Judge  Gans: 

**  I  do  not  proix^se  to  take  any  part  in  the  contest  concerning  the 
senatorship  iu  i.>hio.  My  time  is  wholly  absorbed  here.  The  meo* 
tion  of  my  name  is  unauthorized  by'  me.  I  am  not  a  candidate. 
Judge  Wade  will  doubtless  be  a  candidate  for  re-election;  he  has 
:^rvcd  the  State  and  country  faithtully.  Judge  S{tt aiding  is  a  per* 
sonal  and  political  friend,  whom  I  honor  and  esteem  greatly,  and  to 
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whom  no  place  could  be  given,  as  I  believe,  which  he  would  not  fill 
worthily.  I  have  heard  also  all  the  other  names  mentioned  in  the 
article  you  sent  me,  and  more  besides,  among  whom  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  selecting  a  good  man.  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  leave 
the  matter  where  the  constitution  leaves  it — with  the  legislature, 
the  members  of  which  will  doubtless  consult  the  public  sentiment  of 
Ohio,  and  reflect  it  faithfully." 

Next  comes  a  letter,  the  importance  of  which  could  hardly  be 
overstated.     It  reads  as  follows : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  February  4, 1862. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Your  feelings  of  repugnance  to  the  legal  tender 
clause  can  hardly  be  greater  than  my  own ;  but  I  am  convinced  that, 
as  a  temporary  measure,  it  is  indispensably  necessary.  From  vari- 
ous motives,  some  honorable  and  some  not  honorable,  a  considerable 
number,  though  a  small  minority'',  of  the  business  men  and  people  are 
indisposed  to  sustain  the  United  States  notes  by  receiving  and  pay- 
ing them  as  money.  Tliis  minority,  in  the  absence  of  any  legal  ten- 
der clause,  may  control  the  majority  to  all  practical  intents.  To 
Frevent  this,  which  would  at  this  time  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme, 
yield  my  general  views  for  a  particular  exception.  To  yield  does 
not  violate  any  obligation  to  the  people,  for  the  great  majority,  will- 
ing now  to  receive  and  pay  these  notes,  desire  that  the  minority 
may  not  be  allowed  to  reap  special  advantages  from  their  refusal  to 
do  so ;  and  our  Government  is  not  only  a  government  of  the  people, 
but  is  bound  in  an  exigency  like  the  present,  to  act  on  the  maxim, 
*  Salus  populi  suprema  lex.' 

"  It  is  only,  however,  on  condition  that  a  tax  adequate  to  interest, 
reduction  of  del)t,  and  ordinary  expenditures  be  provided,  and,  that 
a  unitbrni  bankin«r  system  be  authorized,  founded  on  United  States 
securilies,  and,  with  proper  safe.iijuai-ds  for  specie  payments,  secur- 
ing at  once  a  unitbrm  and  convertible  currency  for  the  people,  and, 
creating  a  demand  tor  national  securities,  which  will  sustain  their 
market  value  and  i'acilitate  loans;  it  is  only  on  this  condition,  I  say, 
that  1  consent  to  the  expedient  of  United  States  notes  in  limited 
amounts  beinic  made  a  lei^al  tender. 

"In  icivini;  this  consent,  I  feel  I  am  treading  the  path  of  duty,  and 
shall  cheerfully,  as  I  always  have  done,  abide  the  consequences.  I 
dare  not  say  that  I  cai'e  nothing  for  personal  consequences;  but  I 
think  I  may  truly  say,  that  I  care  little  for  them  in  comparison  with 
my  obligaiion  to  do  whatever  the  safety  of  the  country  may  re- 
quire. Yours  truly, 

"W.  C.  Bryant,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Let  me  next  invite  attention  to  this  document: 

''  Washington,  3fay  18,  1864. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  too  sincere  a  friendship  for  you  to  be  indif 
ferent  to  any  thing  you  say  or  write.      It  may  not  always  be  in  my 
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power  to  agree  with  friends,  or  to  manifest  my  sentiments  toward 
them  as  they  or  I  would  wish  ;  but  they  are  never  forgotten,  nor  do 
their  services  to  our  common  cause  ever  cease  to  be  gratefully  re- 
membered. 

"  Your  letter  and  the  petition  inclosed  with  it  have  both  been 
carefully  read. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  the  constitution  pro- 
hibits the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes  under  the  authority  of  Congress ; 
but  I  do  agree  in  the  opinion  that  an  inflated  paper  currency  is  a 
great  evil,  and  should  be  reformed  as  soon  as  possible. 

"The  difficulty  is,  in  the  practicability  of  the  reform,  so  long  eb 
expenditure  so  largely  overgoes  income. 

'*In  my  judgment,  if  Congress  will  'perfect  a  good  and  judicious 
excise  law'  and  give  the  country  a  National  Banking  System  instead 
of  State  Banking  Systems,  and  State  Banking  without  system,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  return  to  specie  payments.  We  must  pay  as 
we  go,  or  very  nearly  that,  if  we  want  to  maintain  credit  at  its  high- 
est point.  As  long  as  the  government  spends  four  or  five  limes  as 
much  as  it  collects,  there  can  be  no  permanent  financial  safety.  It 
was  well  enough  to  borrow  at  first,  when  the  military  authorities 
told  us  that  the  rebellion  would  be  suppressed  *  in  a  3'ear,'  or  after 
a  *  short,  sharp,  decisive  struggle ; '  but  as  soon  as  it  became  man- 
ifest that  borrowing  was  going  to  any  amount  over  a  thousand,  or  at 
most  fifteen  hundred,  millions,  Congress  ought  to  have  provided  taxes 
sufficient  to  make  it  certain  that  the  debt  should  not  be  carried  be- 
yond say  two  thousand,  or  at  most,  twenty-five  hundred,  millions. 
It  is  not  too  late  even  now  for  Congress,  by  retrenchment  and  taxa- 
tion, to  insure  this;  but  retrenchment  and  taxation  are  not  popular, 
if  Congress  should  want  to  be  popular.  To  bo  sure  a  crash  will 
come,  and  there  will  be  a  reckoning;  but  every  one  says,  *afler  me 
the  deluge.' 

*'  Your  redemption  plan  would  be  good  if  there  were  not  a  better; 
but  where  would  you  get  coin,  unless  redemption  of  specie  payments 
comes  just  to  pay  the  first  instalment  of  redemption  bonds?  In 
my  judgment,  the  first  step  is  to  economize  and  systematize  expen- 
diture, then  the  most  energetic  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war; 
next,  exclusion  of  State  bank  notes  from  circulation  ;  next,  adequate 
taxation ;  next,  resumption  sustained  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
government.  Many  details  I  can  not  notice;  but  the  general  out- 
line indicates,  where,  in  my  judgment,  lies  the  path  of  safety. 

"You  say  nothing  about  your  family.    I  shall  be  glad  to  know  how 
you  all  are  ;  and  what  you  are  doing. 
jj  *'  Sincerely  your  friend, 

1.  "  S.  P.  CHASB. 

I  "Jesse  Baldwin^  Esq.,  Youngstown,  Ohio." 

"  It  is  necessary,  in  disposing  of  this  matter,  to  do  justice  to  the 

language  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  first  in  Hefpbwm  V8,  Griswoldy^  and 


8  Wallaee,  608. 
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Dext  ill  the  Legal  Tender  Ceiiea^  in  order  to  possess  ourselves  of  all 
that  is  of  interest  to  this  investigation. 

lu  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  Chief  Justice,  after  pronoundng 
the  l^al  tender  clause  repugnant  to  the  conatitution,  said ; 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  amirl  the  tiimiilt  of  the  Inle  civil  war, 
and  under  the  influence  of  apprehensions  fbr  the  safctj- of  the  Re- 
public almost  universal,  difforcnt  viowa,  never  hefore  tnterfained  by 
American  statesmen  or  jurifite,  wore  adopted  by  many.  Tho  time 
was  not  favorable  to  considerate  reflection  upon  the  constitntional 
limits  of  legislative  or  executive  authority.  If  power  was  assumed 
from  patriotic  motives,  the  assumption  found  ready  justification  in 
patriotic  hearts.  Many  who  doubled,  yielded  their  doubts  ;  \naay 
who  did  not  doubt,  were  silent.  Some,  who  were  strongly  averse  to 
making  government  notes  a  legal  tender,  felt  themselves  constrained 
to  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  nilvocates  of  the  mcasui'o.  Not  a 
few,  who  then  insisted  upon  its  necessity,  or  acquiesced  in  that  view, 
have,  since  the  return  of  peace,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
calmer  time,  reconsidered  their  conclusions,  and  now  concur  in  those 
which  we  have  just  announced.  These  conclusions  seem  to  us  to  be 
fully  sanctioned  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution." 

The  dissenting  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  reported  in  the 
Legal  Tender  Cases,  contains  this  language,  with  other  sentences : 

"The  reference  made  in  the  opinion  jnst  read,  as  well  as  in  the 
argument  at  the  bar,  to  the  opinions  of  the  Chief  Justice,  when  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  seems  to  warrant,  if  it  does  not  require,  some 
observutions  before  proceeding  further  in  the  discussion. 

"It  was  liis  fortune  at  the  time  the  legal  tender  clause  was  in- 
serted i»  the  bill  to  authorize  the  issue  of  the  United  States  notes, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  Congress,  to  bo  charged  with  the  anx- 
ious and  responsible  duty  of  providing  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  In  no  report  made  by  him  to  Congress  was  the  expedient 
of  making  the  notes  of  the  United  Slates  a  legal  tender  sugyestcd." 

So  far  quotes  a  remarkably  reckless  article  in  the  North  Avierican 
lieineio  for  January,  1874,  thereujion  pi-oceeding  to  say ; 

"  Such  a  direct  denial  of  acts,  of  one  of  which,  at  least,  he  was  the 
author,  and  all  of  which  he  recommended  to  Congress  and  pressed 
with  uhatever  eloquence  and  influence  he  could  command,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  |iolitical  profligacy  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  It  has  laid  the  late  Secretary  open  to  the  grave  charge 
that  his  decision  in  the  late  legal  tender  case  was  iiifluen<'e(l  by  im- 
proper motives,  and  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory." 

Indeed!      Why  not  then  quote  the  whole  paragraph,  a  part  of 
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which  is  thus  recklessly  characterized  ?    The  Chief  Justice  went  on 
to  say  of  himself  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : 

"  He  urged  the  issue  of  notes  payable  on  demand  in  coin,  or  re- 
ceivable as  coin  in  payment  of  duties.  When  the  State  banks  had 
suspended  specie  payments,  he  recommended  the  issue  of  United 
States  notes,  receivable  for  all  loans  to  the  United  States  and  all 
government  dues  except  duties  on  imports.  In  his  report  of  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  he  said  that  *  United  States  notes  receivable  for  bonds 
bearing  a  secure  specie  interest  are  next  best  to  notes  convertible 
into  coin,'  and  after  stating  the  financial  measures  which  in  his  judg- 
ment were  advisable,  he  added  :  '  The  Secretary  recommends,  there- 
fore, no  mere  paper  money  scheme,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  series  of 
measures  looking  to  a  safe  and  gradual  return  to  gold  and  silver  as 
the  only  permanent  basis,  standard,  and  measure  of  value  recognized 
by  the  constitution.^  At  the  session  of  Congress  before  this  report 
was  made,  the  bill  containing  the  legal  tender  clause  had  become  a 
law.  He  was  extremely  and  avowedly  averse  to  this  clause,  but 
was  very  solicitious  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  United 
States  notes  then  pending.  Ho  thought  it  indispensably  necessary 
that  the  authority  to  issue  these  notes  should  be  granted  by  Con- 
gress. The  passage  of  the  bill  was  delayed,  if  not  jeoparded,  by  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed  on  the  question  of  making 
them  a  legal  tender.     It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  ex- 

Sressed  the  opinion,  when  called  on  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Leans,  that  it  was  necessary  ;  and  he  was  not  sorry  to  find  it  sus- 
tained by  respected  courts,  not  unanimous  indeed,  nor  without  con- 
trary decisions  of  State  courts  equally  respectable.  Examination 
and  reflection  under  more  propitious  circumstances  have  satisfied 
him  that  this  opinion  was  erroneous,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare it.  He  would  do  so  just  as  unhesitatingly  if  his  favor  to  the 
legal  tender  clause  had  been  at  the  time  decided,  and  his  opinion  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure  clear." 

The  next  document  I  offer  takes  us  back  a  little,  as  follows : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  January  28,  1862. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  You  know  me  too  weH,  I  trust,  to  believe  for  a 
moment  that  I  would  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  matter 
which  pertains  so  exclusively  to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  as  the 
choice  of  a  senator.  It  was  my  pleasure,  as  it  was  my  duty,  to  con- 
tribute my  little  quantum  of  aid  to  the  success  of  the  Union  cause  in 
Maryland,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  predilections  of 
any  Union  candidate  for  the  legislature  in  respect  to  the  senator  to 
be  chosen  by  the  legislature.  I  trust  you  are  mistaken  as  to  the  rep- 
resentations said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Hoffman ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  no  one  has  any  warrant  for  attributing  to  me  the  slightest 
expression  of  preference,  either  before  or  since  the  State  election. 

*' Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

"  Hon.  Keverdy  Johnson.  S.  P.  CHASE." 
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Does  not  this  letter  testify  well  in  favor  of  its  writer? 
In  a  letter  of  February  5,  addressed  to  some  one  whose  name  is  not 
shown  in  the  copy  furnished  me,  are  the  words  : 

"I  send  an  official  letter  about  a  permit  to  Mr.  Norton,  which  ex- 
plains itself.  A  similar  permit  has  been,  I  believe,  granted  to  Mr. 
Forbes,  of  Boston,  and  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  discrimination  against  men  not  less  worthy,  though  less  promi- 
nent. 

"  The  Vice-President  and  Senator  Wilson  know  Mr.  Norton,  and 
vouch  for  his  integrity  and  merit." 

On  the  19th,  in  a  letter  to  N.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  same  pen 
said: 

"An  agent  of  this  department — Mr.  Allen  A.  Hall,  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Nashville — has  already  gone  to  Tennessee  to  attend  to  the 
commercial  intercourse  with  that  region.  He  will  collect  and  send 
on  cotton,  and  do  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  in  the  premises. 
I  have  granted  also,  experimentally,  a  few  permits  to  take  bagging 
and  bale  rope  into  the  insurrectionary  region,  and  to  bring  thence 
cotton.  If  these  work  well  I  may  grant  others.  At  present  I  pro- 
pose to  await  the  result  of  the  experiments.  May  we  not  hope  for 
military  results  which  will  dispense  with  all  restriction  and  permits 
by  reconstitution  of  State  governments?" 

On  the  27th  General  Dix  was  thus  addressed  by  letter : 

*'Dear  General:  Some  time  since,  on  your  suggestion,  I  in- 
dorsed on  u  letter  from  General  Lockwood  or  yourself  a  leave  to  take 
some  salt  to  North  Carolina  lor  a  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  view  to  its  ex- 
change for  cotton  seed.  Learning  that  this  was  thought  likely  to 
prejudice  the  blockade,  I  revoked  the  leave. 

'•Since  then  representations  have  been  made  to  mo  which  induce 
me  to  think  that  a  pass  in  the  inclosed  form,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Ilodge,  may  be  properly  granted.  You  will  observe  that  it  contains 
no  authority  to  carry  goods  to  the  insurrectionary  region,  but 
simply  alhnvs  the  importation  of  cotton  seed  into  Baltimore.  As  Mr. 
Smith  bore  General  Lockwood's  letter  and  your  indorsement,  I 
prefer,  before  giving  this  authority,  to  consult  you,  so  that,  if  you 
tiiink  best,  you  can  communicate  my  intention  to  Mr.  Smith,  either 
directly  or  through  General  Lockwood,  and  assure  him  of  my  will- 
ingness to  grant  to  him  whatever  is  granted  to  any  other  person? 

''Do  you  know  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Dobbin,  for  whom  Mr.  Hodge  desires 
u  license,  and  with  whom  he  will  be  interested  in  the  cargo?  Is  he 
a  thoroughly  loyal  man,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  administra- 
tion?' 

By  way  of  postscript  we  have : 

"Officers  in   the  civil,  naval,  or   military  service  of  the  United 
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States  are  requested  to  respect  the  pass  which  may  be  issued  by 

Major-General  John  A.  Dix,  U.  S.  A.,  to to  bring  a  cargo 

of  cotton   seed   to  Baltimore,  Mr. complying  with  the 

terms  and  conditions  of  said  pass." 

Before  passing  from  this  subject  it  is  proper  to  touch  a  matter  of 
some  delicacy.  In  Ohio,  among  the  evidently  unfounded  charges 
against  Secretary  Chase,  was  one  imputing  to  him  and  Mr.  Mellen  a 
corrupt  combination  with  other  persons  I  forbear  to  name;  and 
there  were  charges  of  other  corruption.  All  these  charges  supposed 
Mr.  Chase  to  be  corruptly  speculating  in  cotton;  but  they  never 
commanded  much  attention.  The  high  character  of  Mr.  Chase  pro- 
tected him  then,  as  it  had  protected  him  before.  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  about  his  purity  in  public  as  in  private  life. 

But  was  it  not  unfortunate  for  him  and  the  country  that  he  be- 
came  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  so  had  to  deal  with  such  mat- 
ters? As  Chief  Justice,  but  for  his  career  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, he  would  have  been  acknowledged  to  have  had  no  superior 

Here  is  another  letter  showing  farther  how,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  he  had  to  occupy  his  attention  : 

"  Treasury  Department,  February  5,  1862. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  Have  just  sent  you  a  telegram  in  these  words,  as 
nearly  as  I  recollect  them  : 

"'Your  letter  just  received — am  exceed!  nprly  solicitous  on  your  ac- 
count, and  on  the  account  of  our  Cincinnati  mechanics  that  the  mor- 
tar beds  be  finished  at  the  day — don't  fail — will  write  by  mail.* 

"  This  dispatch  explains  itself.  I  only  add  a  word,  lest  you  may 
think  that  I  suppose  the  government  will  refuse  to  take  the  mortar 
beds,  on  account  of  a  day  or  two  of  delay  in  finishing  them.  I  do 
not  suppose  such  will  be  the  case  ;  though  I  am  unable  to  speak  def- 
initely of  what  is  in  another  department. 

**But  I  shall  be  mortified  exceedingly,  if,  after  what  I  have  said, 
and  you  have  said,  to  the  President,  there  should  be  any  failure  or 
any  delay.  The  honor  of  our  Cincinnati  mechanics  is  in  some  sort 
pledged,  and  I  want  it  redeemed,  even  if  they  have  to  accomplish  im- 
possibilities. I  know  they  can  accomplish  impossibilities  when  they 
try.     I  mean,  of  course,  what  most  men  would  call  impossibilities. 

'*Any  delay,  would  involve  the  necessity  of  explanation  and  ex- 
cuse, and  I  want  to  have  no  occasion  for  either,  where  our  people  are 
concerned.  Yours  sincerely, 

»*  Edward  M.  Shield,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE.'* 

A  letter,  dated  February  17,  1862,  and  addressed  by  Secretary 
Chase  to  Mr.  M.  D.  Potter,  now  deceased,  then  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial^  contained  these  words : 
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"Several  friends  have  written  rae  on  the  subject  of  the  United 
States  Senatorship,  desiring  me  to  be  the  successor  of  Wade.  I  have 
no  wish  to  be  so.  I  came  into  the  Treasury  Department  against  my 
own  counsel ;  but  now  I  am  in,  I  do  not  desire  even  to  seem  to  shrink 
from  its  responsibilities.  I  have  entire  faith  in  our  ability  to  crush 
out  the  rebellion,  and  entire  confidence — if  I  can  get  my  views  of 
finance  into  laws — that  we  shall  save  the  cost  of  the  war  in  our  se- 
cured and  improved  currency. 

"  But  1  do  not  regard  the  Senator  question  with  indifference.  I  am 
really  anxious  to  have  the  support  of  at  least  one  personal  friend 
from  Ohio.  Wado  is  not;  though  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  ts  bold,  faithful  and,  able  ;  and  I  should  prefer  his  election  in- 
finitely to  that  of  some  man  not  so  faithful,  able,  and  bold  as  him- 
self.    We  must  have,  now,  men  of  ideas  and  energies. 

"Of  such  men  are  Hoadly,  Key,  and  Spaulding.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  as  I  see  them,  I  think  neither  Judge  Key  nor  Judge 
Hoadly  likely  to  be  taken  up  with  probabilities  of  success.  Why 
not,  then,  take  Judge  Spaulding?  He  is  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
ability,  and  of  irreproachable  character.  Some  years  since,  it  is  true, 
he  was  addicted  to  occasional  sprees;  but  this  is  all  reformed,  thor- 
oughly and  completely,  and  for  years.  The  only  objection  that  can 
possibly  be  made  to  him  is,  that  he  is  too  radical.  But  he  is  no  more 
radical  than  myself  or,  now,  Key.  In  fact,  in  public  bodies,  he  has 
always  shown  himself  singularly  wise  and  discreet.  Why  not,  then, 
give  him  a  good  setting  forth  in  the  Commercial?  I  am  told  there 
are  many  on  both  sides,  whose  nominal  and  perhaps  real  choice  is 
some  other  general,  who  will  gladly  or  cheerfully  support  him;  while 
his  positive  original  strength  is  quite  as  respectable  as  that  of  several 
other  prominent  men.  How  would  it  do  to  talk  to  Shield  and  let 
him  go  to  Columbus,  and  see  what  can  be  fairly  and  prudently  done? 

"  Very  truly  and  faithfully, 

"  M.  D.  Potter,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Intimacv  between  such  a  man  as  he  who  wrote  and  him  who  was  to 
read  that  letter  could  work  mischief;  it  could  work  no  good.  It 
showed  our  hero^s  growing  disposition  to  control  or  influence  con- 
ductors of  the  press. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

SLAVERY   ABOLISHED   IN  THE   DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

FEBRUARY  17,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wrote 
to  Bishop  Mcllvaine : 

"We  entertain  here  now  no  fear  of  foreign  intervention.  The 
recent  successes  dispel  all  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  Nation  to  deal 
with  the  rebellion. 

"The  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  with  near  three  thousand  prison- 
ers ;  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  followed  so  rapidly  by  that  of  Fort 
Donelson,  with  fifteen  thousand,  and  among  them  two  of  the  ablest 
of  the  rebel  generals,  Johnson  (Albert  Sidney)  and  Buckner;  the 
splendid  march  and  success  of  Lander  on  the  Upper  Potomac,  which 
will  soon  open  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  are  each  crushing 
blows.  The  time  has  now  come  for  dealing  decisively  with  the  army 
in  front  of  us ;  weakened  by  sickness,  desertions,  and  withdrawals 
of  troops,  until  a  victory  over  it  is  deprived  of  more  than  half  its 
honor." 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  contains  this  sentence :  "  You  are 
doing  a  great  work  and  a  good  one/' 

The  same  day,  a  letter  to  M.  D.  Potter,  now  deceased,  contained 
the  words: 

"I  have  just  heard  the  glorious  news  from  Fort  Donelson.  The 
underpinning  of  the  rebellion  seems  to  be  knocked  out  from  under 
it;  thanks  to  divine  Providence  in  the  first  place,  and  next  to  the 
agency  of  the  President,  seconded  by  the  genius  of  Halleck,  and  the 
skill  and  courage  of  the  generals  and  soldiers  in  the  field.  Lander, 
too,  has  done  gloriously  on  the  Upper  Potomac.  He  is  a  man  of 
the  noblest  temper  and  of  equal  genius.  These  blows,  with  the 
splendid  triumph  under  Burnside  and  Goldsborough,  will  go  far 
towards  finishing  the  rebellion.     But  the  finish  must  yet  be  given." 

Next,  attention  is  invited  to  this  letter : 

"  Washington,  February  20,  1862. 
"Dear  Sie:  Most  gladly  would  I  unite  with  the  citizens  of  New 
York  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  Washington, 
could  I   leave,  oven  for  such  a  purpose,  my  post  of  duty  at  this 
time,  but  I  must  remain. 
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"The  celebration  which  you  propose,  and  similar  celebrations, 
spontaneously  springing  from  the  same  impulse,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, juatify  the  hope  that  the  memory  of  Washington,  ever  living  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  will  lend  an  appropriate  inspiration 
to  all  our  endeavors  to  restore  the  Union  which  he  contributed  so 
much  to  establish.  We  need  his  patience,  his  disinterestedness,  his 
true  courage,  his  lofty  sense  of  justice,  his  enlightened  zeal  for 
impartial  freedom.  These  are  the  virtues  which,  exercised  in  such 
degree  as  men  are  capable  of,  will  not  only  restore  the  Union  but 
reestablish  it  in  more  than  its  pristine  vigor,  compactness,  and 
beneficence.  Yours,  very  truly,  S.  F.  CHASE. 

*' Elliot  C.  Cowden,  Esq.,  Chairman,  etc.,  New  York  City.*' 

The  indications  of  this  note  may  be  differently  viewed : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  Marc\  1862. 

"  My  Dear  Cousin  :  I  have  recommended  your  appointment  to 
the  President,  and  have  asked  Mr.  Senator  Conness  to  present  your 
letters  and  papers. 

"  I  hope  you  may  obtain  what  you  want 

"  Affectionately,  your  cousin, 

"  Eev.  Dudley  Chase.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

For  my  part,  I  rather  like  that  little  note. 
March  6th  the  diary  yields  as  follows: 

*'  To  day  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  recommenamg 
cooperation  by  Federal  Government  with  States  in  abolition  of 
slavery  within  their  limits. 

''The  lollowiiitr  is  a  draft  of  a  mosRago  on  this  subject,  prepared 
and  HubiiiitliHl  to  the  President  during  the  last  week  of  December:* 


1  Here  is  the  draft  so  mentioned 


"MESSAGE. 


"In  my  anniml  message,  communicated  to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  sossion,  I  took  occasion  to  say: 

"Tlie  Union  must  l)e  preserved;  and  hence  all  indispensable  means  must  be 
employed.  We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine  that  radical  and  extreme  meas- 
ures, \\  hich  may  reach  the  loyal  as  well  as  the  disloyal,  are  indispensable. 

''Reflecting  since,  with  great  solicitude,  upon  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
sharing  in  full  pr(>}>ortion  the  desire  which  pervades  tlie  whole  community  for  a 
speedy  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  suliMiit  to  tiie  consideration  of  Congress  some  suggestions  which  seem  to  me  to 
deserve  their  most  serious  attention. 

"It  is  known  to  all  tliat  the  most  potent  falsehoods  by  which  the  fomenters  of 
discontent  and  promoters  of  insurrection  inflamed  the  minds  of  citizens  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  and  prepared  them  for  rebellion  under  the  guise  of  secession,  was 


-  «v 
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March  9th,  Secretary  Chase  wrote  as  follows  to  General  Halleck : 

"  General  :  I  received  your  telegram  late  last  night,  and  an- 
swered it  to-day. 

"Your  order,  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Cumberland,  was 
taken  every-where  as  a  commercial  measure,  and  the  seeming  pref- 
erence given  to  St.  Louis  merchants  excited  much  feeling  at  Cincin- 
nati and  Louisville,  and  the  surveyors  at  both  ports  telegraphed  me 
for  authority  to  grant  permits,  which,  under  the  law,  I  could  not 
give.  Of  what  Mr.  Mellen  has  done,  I  am  uninformed,  but  presume 
he  has  sought  to  bring  commercial  intercourse  with  the  insurrec- 
tionary region  under  the  regulations  required  by  law.  I  am  confi- 
dent he  has  had  no  thought  of  interfering  with  any  military  move- 
ment or  measure  of  yours,  or  of  treating  any  order  which  you  have 


the  assertion  that  the  party  by  which  I  was  chosen  President  of  the  United  States 
designed  to  interfere,  through  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  existed.  It  is  equally  well  known  to  all 
who  have  taken  any  pains  to  inform  themselves,  that  such  interference  was  never 
designed  or  sanctioned  by  that  party,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  its  declarations, 
whether  by  National  or  State  Conventions,  distinctly  and  emphatically  disavowed 
and  repudiated.  No  well-informed  person  can  now  reasonably  doubt  that,  under 
an  administration  conducted  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  those  declarations,  the 
institution  of  slavery,  existing  under  State  constitutions  and  laws,  would  have  been 
as  absolutely  safe  from  Federal  interference  as  it  had  been  under  any  administra- 
tion since  the  establishment  of  the  Union. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  the  people,  by  whose  suffrages  the  existing  ad- 
ministration was  called  to  the  concerns  of  government,  cherishing  on  this  subject 
the  sentiments  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  of  Franklin  and  Adams,  opposed  the 
extension  of  slavery  beyond  State  limits,  and  proposed  to  afford  it  no  governmental 
support  within  the  sphere  of  exclusive  national  jurisdiction.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  they  regarded  slavery  within  State  limits  as  beyond  that  sphere,  and  meant  to 
perform  fully,  in  reference  to  slaves  held  under  State  laws,  as  well  as  in  reference 
to  every  other  matter  of  duty  to  every  citizen  of  every  State,  every  constitutional 
obligation. 

"  The  rebellion,  therefore,  except  so  far  as  its  chiefs  and  some  of  their  more  de- 
luded followers  were  concerned,  was  inspired  and  is  sustained  by  a  delusion.  Were 
the  people  of  the  rebellious  districts  even  now  to  reject  the  counsels  of  their  mis- 
leaders,  reorganize  loyal  State  governments,  and  again  send  senators  and  represent- 
atives to  Congress,  they  would  find  themselves  at  peace,  with  no  institution  changed 
and  with  their  just  influence  in  the  national  councils  unabridged  and  unimpaired. 
With  peace  so  restored,  prosperity  and  happiness  would  return. 

'*  A  pacific  conquest  of  this  delusion  having  been  made  impossible  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  Sumter,  it  became  necessary  to  preserve  the  Union  by  war;  and  the 
question  now  most  imperatively  demanding  attention  and  solution  is,  by  what 
means  can  this  war  be  best  abridged  without  sacrificing  its  object  ? 

"  Without  now  adverting  to  the  military  measures  demanded  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  it  seems  fit  to  direct  your  attention  to  one  of  another  nature.  I 
have  already  observed  that  the  rebellion,  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  slave  States 
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thought  proper  to  make,  whetlici-  militnry  or  othcrwiso,  othorwiae 
than  with  the  greatest  respect.  If  in  any  mntter  connoftcd  with 
his  duties,  he  finds  himself  in  apparent  or  real  conflict  with  you,  it 
is  his  busineaa  first  to  refer  the  matter  to  yourself,  and  to  advise  mo, 
and  then,  if  you  require  what  aeems  to  him  to  infringe  tlie  law,  to 
acquiesce  in  your  decision  until  the  matter  ean  be  adjusted  here  by 
the  President,  or  by  the  War  and  Treasury  Departments.  It  ia  of 
the  first  importance  that  your  operations  be  in  no  respect  embar- 
rassed, and  they  certainly  shall  not  be  through  any  act  or  omisHion 
of  mine. 

■  "  Be  assured.  General,  that  ho  one  rejoices  more  heartily  than  my- 
self in  your  success,  or  feels  more  grateful  for  the  zeal,  ability,  and 
wisdom  with  which,  at  this  critical  moment,  you  are  serving  your 
country.  Tours  most  cordially, 

"  Uajok-General  Hallbck.  S.  P,  CHASE." 


participate  in  il,  is  prompted  b;  ■  delation — by  tlie  groundlSBi  fear  of  interferenoe 
with  Stale  concerns,  and  especially  in  the  matler  of  elaTBry,  by  Federal  authority. 
The  real  motiies  with  its  chiefs  and  the  initiated  are,  flrst,  resentment  at  defeat  of 
their  schemes  for  the  subjection  of  the  Federal  adminiatration  to  the  permanent 
supremacy  of  slave-holders  as  a  separate  ruling  elais  j  and,  secondly,  ambition  to 
found  ■  government,  either  consoUdaled  or  federal,  republican  or  monarahioal,  of 
which  slavery  shall  be  the  central  idea,  and  which  thej  themselTes  may  administer 

"  To  dispel  the  illusion  of  the  masMi,  and  U  deprive  th«  leaders  of  the  hope  of 
success  in  iheir  cherished  schemes,  will  go  far  toward  ezUnguiahing  the  rebdUon, 
by  withdrawing  its  aliment. 

"I  suggest  therefore  fur  the  consideration  of  Congress   (be  eipediencj  of  offer 


mnre  largely  thin  liy  the  enfrancliising  Slates;  and  it  would,  so  far  as  accepted  hy 
the  loyal  slave-holding  States,  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  between  themselves 
and  their  brethren,  while  it  would  in  the  same  degree  destroy'  the  hope  of  bringing 
these  loyal  States  into  their  <<cbemc  of  eitcndinj;  the  slave-holiling  empire  yet  cher- 
ished hy  Ihe  leaders  of  the  rebellion;  compel  l.hein  to  see  for  wbal  wretched  husks 
of  sovereignty  they  have  prodigally  wasted  their  rich  inheritance  of  safety,  honor, 
prosperity,  and  power  under  the  Federal  constitution,  and  arouse  in  the  minds  of 
the  misled  mnwies  irri'.'tistible  desires  to  return  to  the  Union,  from  which,  in  an  evil 
hour,  under  coercion  or  ilchisioD,  ihcy  have  attempted  to  uithdraw.'" 


I 


I 
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The  next  day  our  ever  busy  hero  wrote  as  follows: 

"Deab  Wilson  :  It  in  said  that  the  nomination  of  General  Blenker 
will  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  If  thin  be  so,  I  am  sure  the 
Preaidont  is  diaponed  to  nominate  Cai-I  Schuiz  in  his  place.  The 
nomination  of  Schnrz  would  be  a  decided  benefit,  in  my  judgment, 
to  the  army  and  the  adtninistiation. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Bleuker's  case,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood us  expressing  any  wish  in  reference  to  it,  except  for  immediate 
action.  If  he  is  worthy  he  ought  to  be  confirmed  without  reference 
to  Schnrz;  if  unworthy,  he  should  be  rejected  without  reference  to 
the  question  of  a  successor.  But  why  not  act  in  the  matter,  and  at 
once?    It  is  desirable  all  round.  Yours  truly, 

"Hon.  H.  Wilson.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

On  the  same  day  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller,  of  Baltimore,  called  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  asked  advice  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue  in  regard  to  his  plantations  and  slaves  at  Port  Royal. 
He  wished  to  know  what  were  his  rights  in  respect  to  them. 

Mr.  Chase  told  him  that,  as  a  loyal  man,  he  was  proprietor  of 
the  land. 

"  How  about  the  negroes?"  asked  the  Reverend  loyalist. 

"They  are  free,"  responded  Secretary  Chase. 

The  Doctor  thought  his  right  to  them  was  the  same  as  his  right 
to  the  land.  He  was  told  that  opinions  would  differ  on  that  point, 
but  that,  for  one,  hie  interlocutor  would  never  consent  to  the  invol- 
untary reduction  to  slavery  of  one  of  the  negroes  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  government.  The  Secretary  went  on  to  intimate 
what  he  thought  of  the  character  of  the  rebellion,  its  results,  etc 

Dr.  Fuller  said  he  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  experiments  of 
the  government,  but  expressed  grave  doubts  of  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  at  Port  Royal,  He  quoted  Machiavelli's  saying, "  next 
to  making  freemen  slaves,  it  is  most  difficult  to  make  slaves  free- 
men." 

In  connection  with  this  anecdote,  let  me  relate  another. 

On  the  first  of  May  following.  General  Saxtou  came  to  breakfast 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  French,  just 
arrived  from  Port  Royal,  happened  in.  Port  Royal  matters  were 
talked  over.  In  recording  some  account  of  this  conversation,  Mr. 
Chase  put  down  these  words : 

"Inter  alia,  Mr.  F.  don't  like  many  things;  thinks  the  Unita- 
rians don't  get  hold  of  the  work  in  the  rieht  way.  The  negroes 
are  mostly  Baptists,  and  like  emotional    religion    bettor   than    rs- 
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tional,  80  called.     They  * to  Jesns/  and  can  not  understand  a 

religion  that  is  not  founded  on  His  divinity.  Many  marriages  have 
been  *  confirmed '  among  them.  He  had  laid  much  stress  on  the 
duty  of  regular  marriages  between  those  who^have  been  living  to- 
gether without  that  sanction.  On  some  plantations  the  masters  had 
allowed  and  encouraged  marriages  by  ministers — on  others,  little 
was  cared  about  it.  A  good  deal  of  cotton  had  been  planted,  and 
more  corn.  The  work  of  cultivation  was  going  on  as  well  as  could 
bo  expected.  Mr.  F.  thought  Mr.  Suydam  would  make  a  good  col- 
lector. I  talked  to  General  S.  about  the  work  before  him.  He  said 
the  Secretary  of  War  had  authorized  him  to  procure  one  or  two 
thousand  red  flannel  suits  for  the  blacks,  with  a  view  to  orccaniza- 
tion.    No  arms  to  he  supplied  as  yet " 

9 
March  10,  the  Secretary  made  this  entry : 

"  This  morning  Judge  (Col.)  Key  came  into  the  oflSce,  dressed  for 
the  march  toward  Manassas,  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is 
making.  He  bade  me  good-bye  most  cordially,  thanking  me  repeat- 
edly for  my  kindness,  by  which,  he  said,  I  had  won  his  faithful  and 
life-long  friendship;  there  was  no  man  in  the  country  for  whom  he 
had  so  high  a  respect  and  regard — no  man  whose  advancement  he 
so  much  desired ;  not  one  whom  he  so  wished  to  serve." 

A  marked  man,  Judge  (Col.)  Key,  of  whom  more  must  be  said 
hereafter. 

March  17,  the  Secretary  made  this  record : 

"  W.  D.  Bickham,  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial^  called,  having  just 
returned  from  Manassas. 

"He  reports  that  the  stories  of  wooden  guns  and  absence  of 
fortifications  are  fully  sustained  by  the  facts;  that  the  rebels  must 
have  been  evacualint^  for  weeks  ;  that  the}'  left  neither  a  cannon  nor 
a  good  gun  behind  them;  that  we  left  more  property  to  be  wasted 
and  destroyed  in  our  own  camps  when  we  made  the  movement  than 
we  found  at  Manassas.  He  says  that  what  was  left  shows  that  the 
rebels  liave  lived  well — having  molasses,  sugar,  rice,  and  corn-meal 
in  abundance.  They  did  not  leave  more  than  $20,000  worth  o-f  prop- 
erty behind  them,  consisting  of  clothing  and  useless  guns,  and  some 
swords." 

This  letter  seems  to  me  of  marked  significance,  in  view  of  the 
time  w4ien  it  was  written  : 

"  Washington,  March  26,  1862. 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Mellen  :    I  am  not  fond  of  political  metaphysics. 
The  article  in  the  Evening  Post  which  you  send  me  suits  me  well 
enough.     While  I  think  that  the  government,  in  suppression  of  re- 
bellion, in  view  of  the  destruction  by  suicide  of  the  State  govern 
ments  [which]  with  the  actual  or  strongly  implied  consent  of  the 
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majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  rebel  States,  have  so  far  for- 
feited all  right  to  bo  regarded  as  States,  might  justly  treat  them  as 
Territories,  I  have  never  proposed  to  make  this  opinion  the  basis  of 
political  measures.  I^'ain  willing  and  indeed  much  prefer  to  regard 
each  State  as  in  existence,  and  to  have  no  change  of  boundaries, 
except  such  as  may  be  freely  consented  to  by  them.  I  want  to  keep 
all  the  stars  and  all  the  stripes — and  to  keep  the  States  with  all  their 
old  names  and  ensigns.  South  Carolina,  even,  should  be  South  Caro- 
lina ;  but  reformed,  I  hope.  The  bill  which  I  prepared  provided 
only  for  provisional  governments;  not  to  destroy,  but  to  preserve. 
It  is  entirely  within  the  principle  of  the  Posts  article.  But  I  prefer 
civil  provisional  gov.ernments  authorized  by  Congress  to  military 
governments  instituted  by  the  President. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  right  with  Halleck,  and  Halleck  with  you. 
He  is  the  ablest  man  yet.  Yours  truly, 

"  William  P.  Mellen,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

It  was  not  strong  to  say,  "  I  am  not  fond  of  political  metaphy- 
sics." Metaphysics  is  a  much-abused  good  name  of  a  good  thing. 
Such  writing  as  that  just  quoted  is  but  a  sort  of  clap-trap  for  the 
shallow.  Economics,  as  a  science,  may  be  deemed  a  species  of  "  po- 
litical metaphysics.'' 

The  same  day  Secretary  Chase  wrote  as  follows : 

"  My  Dear  General  :  I  inclose  an  article  from  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial,  hitherto  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  earnest  defenders  of 
General  McClellan.  It  grieves  me  to  see  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  which  was  revived  by  the  late  movement  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  already  relapsing  into  distrust.  Let  me  beg  you  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  inspire  vigor  and  energy.  Permit  me  also 
to  suggest  the  expediency  of  having  no  more  reviews.  The  country 
is  in  no  mood  to  hear  of  anything,  however  useful  and  valuable  in 
itself,  which  savors  of  show  rather  than  action.  Think  how  much 
is  to  be  done  and  how  near  is  midsummer. 

"  If  you  can  not  inspire  activity  and  even  dash  into  the  army,  you 
ought  to  seek  some  other  command,  unless  certain  that  the  outcome 
will  prove  the  delay  to  be  Fabian,  and  only  a  means  to  surer  and 
larger  success. 

"  I  write  as  a  true  friend.  Cordially, 

"  Major  General  McDowell.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

On  the  28th  of  March,  at  Washington,  Mr.  Chase  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  4th  of  March  reached  me  ves- 
terday,  and  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  it  and  for  your  earlier 
letters,  to  which  I  should  have  regularly  replied,  had  my  incessant 
occupations  permitted.  I  will  be  as  good  a  correspondent  as  I  can, 
and  trust  your  kindness  for  the  overlooking  of  all  sins  of  omission. 

*'  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  your  views  of  our  duties,  both  in  the 
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prosecution  of  the  war  and  in  relation  to  slavery.  It  wns  my  opin- 
ion from  the  first  that  we  should  strike  the  insurgents  as  hard  and  as 
fast  as  possible.  I  remember — how  i^-ell ! — going  to  General  Scoti,  id 
May,  neiirly  two  weeks  before  Virginia  voted  on  secession,  and  nvg- 
ing  him  to  seize  Manassas  and  Alexandria.  At  that  time,  tlio  rcbuls 
had  no  force  of  any  strength  or  importance  at  either  point,  and  only 
a  few  hundred  men  iat  Harper's  Forry.  I  argued  that  Mai  ins  site, 
communding  the  two  railroads,  was  of  great  strategic  importance  i 
that  with  MansissiiB  in  our  possession,  the  rebels  wouid  be  obligml  to 
fall  batk  from  Hiirper's  Ferry  and  Winchester,  which  would  leave 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  and  a  large  apace  on  thePotomac  clear 
of  them,  and  give  us  command  of  the  Ballimore  and  Ohio  Riiilroad 
to  Wheeling.  With  this  support.  I  further  insisted  that  Virginia 
might  be  carried  against  secession  by  the  popular  vote  and  that  in  this 
way  the  whole  State  might  be  saved.  General  Scott  was  a  good  deal 
impressed  by  these  views;  but  his  military  prudence  decided  him 
against  the  measures  I  proposed.  The  opportunity  passed  by, 
Manassas  was  occupied  b}'  the  rebels,  and  you  know  the  history. 

"  There  have  been  many  other  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  strug- 
gle, in  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  different  course  from  that  ac' 
tually  adopted  would  have  been  better.  Tliisis  c^apeuially  true  in  re- 
lation to  slavery.  It  has  seemed  to  me  from  the  early  days  of  tha 
conflict  that  it  was  bad  policy  as  well  as  bud  principle  to  give  any 
SupiHirt  to  the  institution.  I  was  quite  willing  to  let  the  loyal  States 
do  with  it  what  they  would,  just  ae  if  we  were  at  peace,  but  I  never 
could  see  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  upholding  it.  My  idea  was, 
not  to  declare  emancipation,  but  simply  to  treat  the  population 
just  as  we  found  it,  as  loyal  or  disloyal,  and  a  black  loyalist  better  than 
ii  white  rebel.  I  could  see  no  valid  objection  to  enlisting  acclimated 
colored  men,  loyal  and  willing  to  serve,  where  the  Northern  men 
could  not  serve  without  decimation  by  disease,  and  white  men  would 
not  serve  either  lu'eanse  actually  rebels  or  afraid  of  rebels.  But  I 
have  not.  bL'cn  able  to  make  my  frivndu  in  the  administration  see  as  I 
have  scon,  atnl  Icertninlv  don't  claim  lliat  all  the  wisdom  is  mine 
and  non.  theirs.  ^ 

'■  Where,  tlierePire,  I  have  been  overruled.  I  have  quietlj-  submit- 
ted, diiing  all  I  eiiidd  to  carry  forward  llie  cause  and  llie  work,  if  not 
ill  my  preferred  wiiy,  yet  in  the  host  way  possible  for  mo. 

"Just  now,  tliint;surc  looking,'  very  well.     The  expenditures  are  be- 

where  to  notUe  nu  our  banners — the  credit  of  the  govern niunt  is  won- 
(ierrully  sustained,  com-iderini;  all  disadvantages.  The  papers  of 
cinnseV'^'e  y"u  all  the  detail.-,  and  you  will  not  expect  thorn  Irora 
me.     Uesides,  I  must  elose  tliis  leUcr — somewhat  too  long  already. 

"  Can  you  send  mo  any  good  books,  showing  systems  of  revenue 
and  taxation  in  l^ennuirli,  in  English  or  French;  books  or  docu- 
menis?  Your  friend, 

■■  JloN.  BuAOFORo  Wo<.D.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Mareh  31,  we  have  thi.s  letter: 

"  Mv  Dkah  Sill :     The  President's  policy  in  regard  to  emancipation 
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meets  my  most  cordial  approval,  and  will  have  my  heartiest  sup- 
port. 

**  Oar  friends  in  Maryland  are  aboat  making  a  movement  in  ao- 
cordance  with  it. 

*' The  only  danger  will  be  in  too  high  valuations.  This  will,'of 
course,  require  attention. 

**  An  eminent  Maiylander  tells  me  that  the  average  valuation  for 
assessment  does  not  exceed  $150  per  person.  The  valuation  for  in- 
franchisement  ought  not  greatly  to  exceed  that  for  taxation,  as  the 
whole  labor  remains,  and  remains  more  valuable  than  before. 

"Yours  cordially, 

"  Ebv.  W.  G.  Elliot.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

April  1,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Geo.  P.  Este,  the  Secretary  said : 

"  You  are  mistaken  about  the  potentiality-  of  a  word  from  me  in 
the  matter  of  brigadier-making  with  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
War.  I  have  referred  your  letter  to  the  latter,  however,  with  a  cor- 
dial indorsement. 

"  I  can  not  approve  the  haste  or  inconsideration  with  which  briga- 
diers and  other  high  officei*s  are  made.  The  consequences  are  all 
evil — evil  morally,  evil  financially,  and  evil  politically." 

Under  date  April  11th,  we  have  this  entry : 

"  The  House  of  Eepresentatives,  after  a  long  and  exciting  session, 

f massed  the  Senate  Bill,   abolishing   slavery  in    the  District  of  Co- 
umbia,  without  amendment. 

"  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was,  yeas  29,  nays  14.  The  vote  in  the 
House  was,  yeas  92,  nays  38.' 

Wednesday,  April  16,  has  the  memorandum  : 

"  The  President  signed  the  Emancipation  Bill  this  morning." 

April  23  yields  this  letter : 

*'Dbar  Sir:  I  am  much  gratified  by  your  note  of  yesterday. 
The  general  oversight  of  affairs  at  Port  Royal,  connected  with  the 
culture  of  the  lands  and  provision  for  the  laborers,  will  soon  be 
transferred  from  this  to  the  War  Department.  It  was  assumed  by 
me,  as  an  incident  to  the  collection  of  cotton,  without  any  legal 
authority  beyond  that  of  appointing  a  special  agent.  It  was 
assumed  solely  because  the  work  seemed  to  bo  important  and  the 
War  Department  was  not  ready,  at  that  time,  to  take  charge  of  it. 

*'  I  welcome  the  cooperation  of  the  benevolent  associations,  one  of 
which  you  represented.  Indeed,  without  that  cooperation  it  would 
have  been  impracticable  to  prepare  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lands, 
or  ameliorate,  in  any  degree,  the  condition  of  the  laborers.  So  far, 
the  work  conducted  by  the  Treasury  agent,  Mr.  Pierce,  and  the 
judiciously  selected  agents  of  the  associations,  hius  gone  on  as  well 
as  could  be  hoped.  Under  the  charge  of  the  War  Department  it 
will  bo  conducted,  I  trust,  even  more  successfully. 
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"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  officers  will  be  selected  for  the 
charge  of  the  work  who  will  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit  which 
has  guided  the  action  of  Mr.  Pierce.  I  hope,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Pierce  may  consent  to  accept  a  responsible  appointment  in  connection 
with  it.  Yours  truly, 

"  Charles  C.  Leigh,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Under  date,  Thursday,  May  1st,  Chase  wrote : 

"This  has  not  been  an  eventful  day,  though  it  has  brought 
information  of  great  events.** 

On  that  day,  Governor  Dennison,  with  Colonel  Milliken  and 
Messrs.  Donaldson  and  Butler,  called  on  Mp.  Chase.  Governor 
Dennison  commended  Colonel  Milliken  to  the  Secretary. 

In  the  same  we  find  an  entry,  for  the  same  day,  as  follows : 

"To  department  and    usual  morning   business — applications   for 
office  from  senators,  representatives,  and  others.     Promised  nothing 
to  nobody.     Wilniot  most  urgent  for  McKean.  but  Dunn  quite  so  for 
his  nephew.     Colonel  Milliken  came  in  and  related  case — read  his 
letter — wrongfully  dismissed — my  old  friend  T.  C.  H.  Smith  mixed 
up  in   it.     Indorsed   strongly  his  statement  to   Secretary  of  War. 
E.  J.  Walker  and   F.  P.  Stanton  came  in  with  argument  in  Porter 
case,  which  I  took  and  promised  to  examine.     Saxton  and  French 
came  in — had  seen  Secretary  of  War,  and  S.  had  received  instruc- 
tions— read  them  and  found  them  nearly  same  as  had  been  written, 
omitting    reference    to    my   Instructions    to   Agents   of   Treasury 
Deptirtinent.     Went  over  to  War  Department  about  5  P.  M. — Stan- 
ton ixone  to  dinner — read  despatches.     Banks  thinks  his  work  done 
in  Sheniindoah  Yiilley  and   wishes  to  advance.     McDowell  reports 
force  in  front,  on  authority  of  deserters  from  Yorktown — impressed 
men   who    liad   got   away  and  were  trying   to    reach   their  homes. 
Four    rei:;iments    and    some    cavalry    and    artillery    under    Smith 
(Gus.),  say  3,000 — about  3,000  more  under  Jackson  coming  to  join 
them  wilh,  say  5,000  to  10,000.     Whole  fbrce  not  over,  I  judge,  I'rom 
12,000  to  16,000,  and    mostly  raw  and  badly  armed.     Smith's  force 
in  large   part  detailed   from  Yorktown,  w^here   I   do  not  believe  the 
rebels    now   have    00,000    men — not   equal    to   40,000   good    troops. 
Strange    tliat    MeClellan   dallies  and  waits   in    eternal  preparation. 
Strange  that  tlie  President  does  not  give  McDowell  all  the  disposable 
force  in  the  region  and  send  him  on  to  Richmond.     Telegram  fi'om 
McD.  copies  extracts  from  Eichmond  papers,  giving  correspondence 
between  Mayor  of  New  Orleans  and  Commodore  Farragut.     Mayor's 
letter  insolent.     Also  gives  account  of  fall  of  Fort  Macon,  where 
rebels  were  permitted  to  retire  with  honors  of  war,  which  I  think 
wrong. 

'- llonie  about  0  to  dinner.  Judge  Lano  dined  with  me.  Knew 
MeClellan  when  Superintendent  of  Central  Railroad.  Was  a 
good  superintendent,  but  had  no  occasion  for  display  of  abilities 
needed    now.     Knew     *     *     *     *     well — unscrupulous    in    action 
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against  persons  he  disliked — sanguine,  not  always  judicious,  but 
capable  where  work  and  energy  and  not  much  breadth  and  solidity 
required. 

*^  [Mr.  Lathrop  came  in  at  department ;  told  him  he  had  been 
appointed  Collector  at  New  Orleans,  and  would  have  instructions  as 
soon  as  confirmed.  Chandler  came  in — introduced  him  to  Mr.  L. 
Asked  him  to  have  conf  n,  and  bill  extending  powers  to  prevent 
aid  to  rebels  passed,  which  he  promised.]'* 

Now  we  come  to  a  letter  to  our  heroes  "  darling  Nettie/'  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  letters  in  the  book.     Here  is  its  tenor: 

"  Hevenuk  Steamer  Miami,  off  Fortress  Monroe, 

"May  7,  1862. 

"  My  Darling  Nettie  :  I  write  to  you  from  the  cabin  of  the 
steamer  Miami,  just  outside  of  the  steam  transports  loaded  with 
troops,  embarked  for  a  proposed  attack  on  Norfolk. 

"  We  came  here  night  before  last,  having  left  Washington  on  Mon- 
day evening.  Our  party  consisted  of  the  President,  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, and  General  Vieie,  who  had  just  returned  from  Port  Royal, 
where  he  had  commanded  a  brigade  charged  with  the  most  import- 
ant duties  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski.  Our  staunch  little 
steamer  bore  us  rapidly  and  pleasantly  down  the  river  until  we  were 
some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  below  Alexandria,  when  the  night,  which 
had  come  on  with  a  drizzling  rain,  became  so  thick  and  dark  that 
the  pilot  found  himself  unable  to  discern  the  right  course.  We  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  cast  anchor  and  wait  for  a  clearer  sky. 

"By  3  o'clock  of  Tuesday  morning,  we  were  again  on  our  way. 
We  passed  Aquia  about  day,  and  found  ourselves  about  noon  toss- 
ing on  the  Chesapeake.  It  would  have  amused  you  to  see  us  take 
our  luncheon.  The  President  gave  it  up  almost  as  soon  as  he  began, 
and,  declaring  himself  too  uncomfortable  to  eat,  stretched  himself  at 
length  on  the  locker.  The  rest  of  us  persisted  ;  but  the  plates  slip- 
ped this  way  and  that,  the  glasses  tumbled  over  and  slid  and  rolled 
about,  and  the  whole  table  seemed  as  topsy-turvy  as  if  some  spirit- 
ualist was  operating  upon  it.  But  we  got  through,  and  then  the 
Secretary  of  War  followed  the  example  of  the  President,  and  General 
Viele  ami  I  went  on  deck  and  chatted. 

"  Between  8  and  9  o'clock  we  reached  our  destination.  Mr.  Stanton 
at  once  sent  a  message  to  General  Wool,  notifying  our  arrival,  and, 
after  a  while  the  General  and  a  number  of  his  staff  came  on  board. 
It  was  near  10  o'clock  ;  but  after  a  short  conference  it  was  determined 
that  the  President.  Mr.  S.,  General  W.,  and  myself,  with  General  V., 
should  visit  Commodore  Goldsborough,  and  talk  with  him  about  the 
condition  of  things^  and  the  things  to  be  done.  As  it  was  not  easy 
to  get  along  side  the  Minnesota  in  the  night  on  the  revenue  steamer, 
we  took  a  lug  and  were  soon  within  hail.  As  directed,  in  response 
to  our  hail,  we  went  to  the  port  side.     And  there   were  the  narrow 


1  The  copy  I  have  copied  is  full  of  abbreviations,  which  I  have  not  followed. 
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steps  up  the  lofly  side,  with  the  guiding  ropes  on  either  hand  hnrdly 
visible  in  the  darkness.  It  seemed  to  me  very  high  and  a  little  fear- 
some. But  etiquette  required  the  President  to  go  first,  and  he  went. 
Etiquette  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  follow,  and  I 
followed.  We  got  up  safely,  of  coarse,  and  when  up  it  did  not  seem 
so  very  much  of  a  getting  up  stairs  after  all. 

"But  I  must  not  stop  to  describe  the  Minnesota,  thongh  the  noble 
ship  is  worth  description  ;  nor  shall  I  tell  yon  of  the  conference,  ex- 
cept that  it  related  to  military  and  naval  movements  in  connection 
with  the  dreaded  'Merrimae.' 

"The  next  morning — yesterday,  Wednesday — we  of  the  Uiami 
wore  up  pretty  early,  for  it  isn't  cany,  somehow,  to  sleep  on  ship- 
board. We  were  to  breakfast  at  9  o'clock  with  General  Wool,  and 
Mr.  Stanton  proposed  we  should  visit  the  Vnnderbiit  first.  She  was 
all  ready  for  her  encounter  with  the  Merrimae,  enormously  strength- 
ened about  the  bow  with  timbers,  so  as  to  be  little  else  for  many  feet 
Csay  50)  from  the  prow  than  a  mass  of  solid  timber,  plated  outside 
with  iron.  We  stood  a  moment  on  her  wheel-bouse,  and  looked 
down  through  the  immense  diameter  of  her  wheels,  the  frame-work 
of  which  seemed  slight  and  curiously  interlaced  ;  but  was  in  fact  of 
the  strongest  wrought-iron  bars,  and  adjusted  carefully  to  the  great- 
est strength.  The  weight  of  one  wheel  was  100  tons,  and  the  diam- 
eter through  which  we  looked,  42  iVet. 

"From  the  Vatiderbilt  we  sailed  nHimi  tlic  Moiiilnr  iiml  Stevens, 
and  then  buck  to  the  wharf;  but!  must  omit  in  this  letter  the  break- 
fast, the  visit  to  tlie  Monitor  and  Stevens  ;  to  the  Rip  Raps,  Commo- 
dore G-.'s  coming,  and  discussion,  the  appearance  of  the  Merrimae 
and  disappearance,  the  review,  the  visit  to  ruined  Hampton,  the  de- 
termination to  direct  Commodore  GoJdsborough  to  send  the  Galena 
and  two  gunboats  up  the  river;  how  it  was  determined  to  attempt 
the  rciliiction  of  the  batteries  ut  Sewoll's  Point  next  morning;  how 
we  went  to  the  Hip  Uitps ;  how  the  fleet  moved  to  the  attack  ;  how  the 
great  gutis  of  the  Hip  liaps  joined  in  the  fray,  throwing  shot  and 
shell  more  tlian  three  miles;  how  the  Mcrrimiic  came  down  and  out; 
how  llie  Monitor  moved  up  and  quietly  waited  for  her;  bow  the  big 
wooden  ships  got  out  of  the  way,  that  the  Minnesota  aiid  Vander- 
bilt  might  have  fair  nweep  at  her  :ind  run  her  down  ;  bow  she 
wouldn't  eiime  where  they  could ;  how  she  finally  retreated  to  where 
the  MoTiilur  alone  could  follow  her — all  this,  and  much  more,  1  must 
leave  nntold  this  evening;  for,  since  I  wrote  llie  first  jialf  and  more 
of  tlii?^  leiler,  a  night  \s  p:iBt  and  the  suu  of  the  8th  of  May  has 
risen  splendidly  over  Fortress  Monroe. 

■■  Your  atfeclioniilo  father,  S.  P.  C." 

Tlie  letter  ne.\t  iu  onlcr  reads  as  follows: 

"  Head-quahteks  Department  of  Viboima, 

Portress  Monroe,  Va.,  Moy  B,  1862. 
"My  Darlin(1  Nettie:     I  was  obliged  to  close  my  letter  to  you 
this  morning  quite  Jibruptly,  with  a  mere    synopsis  of  events.     I 
will  now  give  you  a  littio  better  idea  of  what  took  place  yesterday. 
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"  Yesterday  morning  we  came  ashore  early.  Commodore  G.  came 
at  the  same  time,  on  a  summons  from  the  President,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  attack  on  SewelTs  Point  Batteries  was  determined  on. 
After  the  orders  had  been  given,  the  President,  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
myself,  wont  over  to  the  Rip  Raps  in  a  tug  to  observe  its  execution. 
It  was  not  a  great  while  before  the  great  ships  were  in  motion.  The 
Seminole  took  the  lead,  the  San  Jacinto  and  the  Dakota,  and,  finally, 
the  Susquehanna  followed,  whose  captain,  Lardner,  was  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  vessels  engaged.  With  these  ships  were 
the  Monitor  and  little  gunboat  Stevens,  which  Commodore  Stevens 
presented  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  which  I  christened 
'Stevens,'  in  honor  of  him. 

"By  and  by,  the  Seminole  reached  her  position,  and  a  belch  of 
smoke,  followed  in  a  few  seconds  by  a  report  like  distant  thunder, 
announced  the  beginning  of  the  cannonade.  Then  came  the  guns 
from  the  Rip  Raps  Avhere  we  were,  and  soon  the  Monitor  and  the 
Steveps  joined.  In  a  little  while,  the  small  battery  at  the  extreme 
point  was  silenced,  and  the  cannonade  was  directed  on  a  battery  in- 
side the  point,  a  half  mile  or  a  mile  nearer  Norfolk.  While  this  was 
going  on  a  smoke  curled  up  over  the  woods  on  SeweU's  Point,  five  or 
six  miles  from  its  termination,  and  each  man,  almost,  said  to  the 
other,  *  There  comes  the  Merrimac ;'  and,  sure  enough,  it  was  the 
Merrimac.  But,  before  she  made  her  appearance,  we  had  left  the 
Rip  Raps,  and  had  reached  the  landing  on  our  way  to  head-quarters. 

"Just  as  we  were  going  ashore,  the  Monitor  came  slowly  about 
from  behind  the  Point,  and  all  the  big  wooden  vessels  began  to  haul 
off.  The  Monitor  and  Stevens,  however,  held  their  ground.  The 
Merrimac  still  came  on  slowly,  and  in  a  little  while  there  was  a 
clear  sheet  of  water  between  her  and  the  Monitor.  Then  the  great 
rebel  terror  paused — then  turned  back — and  having  finally  attained 
what  she  considered  a  safe  position,  became  stationary  again. 

"  This  was  the  end  of  the  battle.  Its  results  were,  on  our  side, 
nobody  and  nothing  hurt,  with  the  certainty  that  the  battery  at  the 
extreme  point  was  useless  to  the  rebels,  and  the  battery  on  the  in- 
side much  less  strong  and  much  less  strongly  manned  than  had  been 
supposed.  The  results  on  the  rebel  side  we  can't  tell,  but  only  know 
that  their  barracks  were  burnt  by  our  shells.  Another  certainty  is 
that  the  rebel  monster  don't  want  to  fight,  and  won't  fight  if  she  can 
help  it,  except  with  more  advantage  than  she  is  likely  to  have. 
Enough  for  one  day." 

Next  we  have : 

"  Steamer  Baltimore,  May  11,  1862. 

**  My  Darling  Nettie  :  I  believe  I  closed  my  letter  to  you  with  an 
account  of  the  bombardment.  That  was  thought  to  have  shown  the 
inability  of  an  attempt  to  land  at  SeweU's  Point  while  the  Merrimac 
lay  watching  it ;  it  at  once  became  a  question,  what  should  now 
be  done?  Three  plans  only  seemed  feasible:  to  send  all  the  troops 
that  could  be  spared  around  to  Burnside,  and  let  him  come  on  Nor- 
folk from  behind — that  is,  from  the  south  ;  to  send  them  up  James 
River  to  aid  McClellan ;    or  to  seek  another  landing  place  out  of 
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reach  of  the  Merrimac.  J  offered  to  take  the  Miami,  if  a  tug  of  less 
draught,  and  capable,  therefore,  of  getting  nearer  shore,  could  accompany 
me,  and  make  an  examination,  in  company  with  an  officer,  of  the  cooat 
east  of  the  Point.  Colonel  Cram  offered  to  go,  and  General  Wool 
said  he  would  accompany  us.  We  started  accordingly,  and  being 
arrived  opposite  a  point  which  I  mark  '  A  '  on  the  poor  draft  I  send 
you,  Bent  a  boat's  crew  on  shore  to  find  the  depths  of  water.  We 
had  already  approached  within  some  five  hundred  yards  in  the 
Miami,  and  the  tug  had  approached  within  perhaps  one  hnndred, 
of  the  shore.  The  boats  went  very  near  the  snore,  and  then  pulled 
off,  somewhat  to  my  surprise.  But  when  they  returned  to  the  boat, 
the  mystery  was  explained.  They  had  sees  an  enemy's  picket,  and 
a  soldier  standing  up  and  beckoning  to  his  companions  to  lie  close, 
and  they  had  inferred  the  existence  of  an  ambush,  and  had  pulled 
off  to  avoid  being  flred  upon.  When  the  officer  of  the  boat  and 
Colonel  Cram  came  on  board,  they  could  still  see  the  picket  on  horse- 
back, and  pointed  his  position  out  to  me;  but  I,  being  near-sighted, 
could  not  see.  It  was  plain  enough  that  there  was  no  use  in  landing 
men  to  be  fired  upon  and  overcome  hy  a  superior  force,  and  so  the 
order  was  given  to  get  under  way  to  return  to  Fortress  Monroe.  We 
had.  indeed,  accomplishml  uuv  iiiuiri  pur|»)sc,  iiavintr  li>uud  llie  water 
sufficiently  doop  to  admit  of  landing  without  any  serious  difficulty. 
But  just  as  we  were  going  away,  a  white  flag  was  seen  waving  over 
the  sand-bank  on  shore,  and  the  Geneva!  ordered  it  lo  be  answered 
at  once,  which  was  done  by  fastening  a  bed-sheet  to  the  flag-line, 
and  running  it  up.  When  this  was  done  several  colored  people  ap- 
peared on  shore— all  women  and  children.  Fearing  the  flag  and  the 
appearance  of  the  colored  people  might  be  a  cover,  intended  to  get 
our  people  within  rifle-shot,  I  directed  two  boats  to  go  ashore,  with 
full  crews  well  armed.  Thoy  went,  and  pretty  soon  1  saw  Colonel 
Cram  talking  with  the  people  on  shore,  while  some  of  the  men  were 
walking  about  on  tlic  beacli.  I'reauntly  one  boat  pulled  oflT  toward 
the  ship,  and  whun  she  had  comu  quite  near  1  observed  the  colored 
peoplf;  going  up  the  s:itid-bank,  and  Colonel  Cram  preparing  to  re- 
turn Willi  the  oilier  boat.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  poor  people 
must  have  desired  to  go  to  i'orlress  Monroe,  and  might  have  been 
retusod.  Ko  1  dclcrniincd  lo  go  ashore  myself,  and  jumping  into 
the  reUirned  bout  was  quickly  on  tlie  beach.  The  Colonel  reported 
his  exuminatiun  entirely  Hulisluclory,  and  I  found  from  the  colored 
people  (utiu  of  whom,  however,  turned  out  lo  be  a  white  woman, 
living  near  by)  that  none  of  llieni  wanted  to  leave,  and  we  all 
ri'lurncd  to  the  ship.  These  women  were  the  soldiers  who  had 
alarmed  our  folks. 

■  We  had  nuido  an  important  discovery — a  good  and  convenient 
landing  place,  some  live  or  six  miles  from  Forlresa  Monroe,  capable 
of  rrceiving  any  number  of  troops,  and  conimunicutiug  with  ^Norlblk 
by  quite  jiasBuble  roads,  with  a  distance  by  one  ruute  of  eight  or  nine, 
and  by  uuotlier  of  twelve  or  tliirlcen,  niiics. 

••  When  1  got  back  tu  Foitress  Monroe  I  found  the  President  had 
been  listening  to  a  pilot  and  studyiiig  a  chart,  and  had  become  im- 
preaseil  wiili  a  conviction  that  "there  was  a  nearer  landing,  and 
wished  lo  go  und  see  about  it  on  the  spot.     So  we  started  again  and 
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soon  readied  the  shore,  taking^with  us  a  large  boat  and  some  twenty 
armed  soldiers  from  the  Eip  Kaps.  The  President  and  Mr.  Stanton 
were  on  the  tug  and  I  on  the  Miami.  The  tug  was,  of  course,  near- 
est  shore,  and  as  soon  as  she  found  the  water  too  shoal  for  her  to  go 
farther  safely,  the  Rip  Raps  boat  was  manned  and  sent  in.  Mean- 
time, I  had  the  Miami  got  ready  for  action,  and  directed  the  captain  to 
go  ashore  with  two  boats  and  all  the  men  they  couid  take,  fully  armed. 
Before  this  could  be  done,  however,  the  other  boat  had  pulled  off 
shore,  and  several  horsemen,  who  appeared  to  be  soldiers  of  the 
enemy,  were  seen  on  the  beach.  I  sent  to  the  President  to  ask  if  we 
should  fire  on  them,  and  he  replied  negatively.  We  had  again 
found  a  good  landing,  which  at  the  time  I  supposed  to  be  between 
two  and  three  miles  nearer  Fortress  Monroe,  but  which  proved  to  be 
only  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  nearer. 

"  Returning  to  Fortress  Monroe,  it  was  agreed  that  an  advance 
should  at  once  be  made  on  Norfolk  from  one  of  these  landings. 
General  Wool  prei'erred  the  one  he  had  visited,  and  it  was  selected. 
It  was  now  night,  but  the  preparations  proceeded  with  great  activity. 
Four  regiments  were  sent  off  and  orders  given  for  others  to  follow. 
Colonel  Cram  went  down  to  make  a  bridge  of  boats  to  the 
landing,  and  General  Wool  asked  me  to  accompany  him  the  next 
morning. 

**Next  morning  (yesterday)  I  was  up  early,  and  we  got  off  as  soon 
as  possible.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  place,  I  took  the  tug  which 
brought  us  down,  and  went  up  the  shore  to  where  the  President's 
boat  had  attempted  to  land  the  evening  before.  I  found  the  distance 
to  be  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  returned  to  the  Miami, 
where  I  had  left  the  General.  He  had  gone  ashore,  and  I  at  once 
followed.  Ou  shore  I  found  General  Viele,  with  an  orderly  behind. 
He  asked  if  I  would  like  a  horse,  and  I  said  yes.  He  thereupon  di- 
rected his  orderly  to  dismount,  and  I  mounted.  I  then  proposed  to 
ride  up  to  where  the  pickets  had  been  seen  the  night  before.  He 
complied.  We  found  a  shed  where  the  pickets  had  staid,  and  fresh 
horse  tracks  in  many  places,  showing  that  the  enemy  had  only  with- 
drawn a  few  hours.  Meantime,  Mr.  Stanton  had  come  down,  and  on 
my  return  to  General  Wool,  asked  me  to  go  with  the  expedition,  and 
I  finally  determined  to  do  so. 

*' Accordingly,  I  asked  General  W.  for  a  squad  of  dragoons  and 
for  permission  to  ride  on  with  General  Viele  ahead  of  him.  He 
granted  both  requests.  A  tier  going  about  five  miles.  General  V.  and 
myself  came  up  with  the  rear  of  the  advance  (which  had  preceded 
us  three  or  four  hours),  and  soon  heard  tiring  of  artillery  in  front. 
We  soon  heard  that  the  bridge  which  we  expected  to  cross  was 
burnt,  that  the  enemy's  artillery  was  posted  on  the  other  side,  and 
that  Generals  Mansfield  and  Weber  were  return  in «:. 

'*  About  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  burning 
bridge  ,we  met  them,  and  of  course  turned  back.  Returning,  we  met 
General  Wool,  who  determined  to  leave  a  guard  on  that  route  and 
take  another  to  ^Norfolk. 

*'  There  was  now  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  to  remedy  which  and 
provide  for  contingencies  General  Wool  sent  General  M.  to  Newport 
Xews  to  bring  forward  his   brigade,  and  brigaded  the  troops  with 
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him,  assigning  General  Viele  to  the  command  of  one  and  General 
Weber  to  the  command  of  the  other.  The  cavahy  and  Major  Dodge 
were  in  advance,  General  Wool  and  staff  next,  then  a  body  of  sharp- 
shooting  skirmishers,  then  the  main  body  of  Viele's  brigade,  and 
then  Weber's.  We  stopped  everybody  from  whom  we  could  obtain 
information,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  informed  that  the 
intrenched  camp,  where  we  expected  the  rebels  would  fight,  if  any- 
where, had  just  been  evacuated,  and  that  the  barracks  were  fired. 
This  pleasant  intelligence  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  one 
of  Dodge's  dragoons,  who  told  us  that  the  cavalry  were  already 
within  it. 

"We  kept  on,  and  were  soon  within  tne  work — a  very  strong 
one,  defended  by  many  heavy  guns,  of  which  twenty -one  still  re- 
mained in  position.  The  troops,  as  they  entered,  gave  cheer  after 
cheer,  and  were  immediately  formed  into  line  for  the  farther  march, 
now  only  two  miles  to  Norfolk.  General  Wool  now  invited  General 
Viele,  General  Weber,  and  Major  Dodge  to  ride  with  us  in  front,  and 
so  we  proceeded  until  we  met  a  deputation  of  the  city  authorities, 
who  surrendered  the  city  in  form.  General  Wool  and  myself  en- 
tered one  carriage  with  two  of  the  deputation,  and  General  Viele 
another,  with  others,  and  so  we  drove  into  town  and  to  the  City 
Hall,  where  the  General  completed  his  arrangements  for  taking  pos- 
session of  the  city.  These  completed,  and  General  Viele  being  left 
in  charge  as  military  governor.  General  Wool  and  myself  set  out  on 
our  return  to  Ocean  View,  our  landing-place,  in  the  carriage  which 
had  brought  us  to  the  City  Hall;  which  carriage,  by  the  way,  was 
that  used  by  the  rebel  General  Huger,  and  he  had,  perhaps,  been 
riding  in  it  that  very  morning. 

"  It  was  sundown  when  we  left  Norfolk — about  ten  when  we  reached 
Ocean  View — and  near  twelve  when  we  reached  Fortress  Monroe. 
The  President  had  been  greatly  alarmed  for  our  safety  by  the  report 
of  General  M.,  as  he  went  by  to  Newport  News;  and  you  can  im- 
agine his  delight  when  we  told  him  Norfolk  was  ours.  He  fairly 
hugged  General  Wool. 

"  For  my  part,  I  was  very  tired,  and  glad  to  get  to  bed. 

"This  inoniiiig,  as  the  President  had  determined  to  leave  for 
Washington  at  seven,  I  I'ose  at  six,  and  just  before  seven  came  into 
the  parlor,  where  Commodore  Goldsborough  astonished  and  gratified 
us  that  the  rebels  had  set  tire  to  the  Merrimac,  and  had  blown  her 
up.^  It  was  determined  that,  before  leaving,  we  would  go  up  in  the 
Baltimore,  which  was  to  convey  us  to  Washington,  to  the  point 
wlieie  the  suicide  had  been  performed,  and  above  the  obstructions  in 
the  channel,  if  possible,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  access  to  Norfolk  by 
water,  which  had  been  defended  by  the  exj)loded  ship.  This  was 
done;  but  the  voyage  was  longer  than  we  anticipated,  taking  us  up 
the  wharves  of  Norfolk,  where,  in  the  Elizabeth  liiver,  were  already 
lying  the  Monitor,  the  Stevens,  the  Susquehanna,  and  one  or  two 
other  vessels.  General  Wool  and  Commodore  Goldsborough  had 
come  up  with  us  on  the  Jiaitiniore;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  Susquehanna,  our  prow  was  turned  down  stream,  and 
touching  for  a  moment  at  the  Portress,  we  kept  on  our  way  toward 
Washington,  where  we  hope  to  be  at  breakfast  to-morrow. 

"  So  has  ended  a  brilliant  week's  campaign  of  the  President ;  for 
I  think  it  quite  certain  that  if  he  had  not  come  down,  Norfolk  would 
still  have  been  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Merrimac  aR 
grim  and  defiant,  and  as  much  a  terror  as  ever.  The  whole  coast  is 
now  virtually  ours.  There  is  no  port  which  the  Monitor  and  Stev- 
ens can  not  enter  and  take. 

"  It  was  sad  and  pleasant  to  see  the  Union  flag  once  more  waving 
over  Norfolk,  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  to  think  of  the 
destruction  accomplished  there  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

"  I  went  to  Norfolk  last  night  by  land  with  the  army  ;  this  morn- 
ing, by  water,  with  the  navy.    My  campaign,  too,  is  over." 


■  I  * 


! 
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CHAPTEK    XXXI. 

CHASE,   m'DOWELL,   HUNTER,   FREMONT,   POPE,   AND  M'OLELLAN. 


M 


AY  14,  1862,  our  martial-minded  Minister  of  Finance  wrote 
as  follows  to  Major  General  McDowell : 


"  My  Dear  General  :  I  have  time  for  but  a  word.  Stanton  told 
me  he  should  release  you  from  the  prohibition  against  the  advance 
yesterday.  I  hope  he  has  done  so.  I  have  never  exactly  seen  the 
cogency  of  the  reason  for  withholding  when  you  had  the  communi- 
cation by  Belle  Plain  as  well  as  that  by  Acquia.  But  I  am  not  mil- 
itary. 

"  It  has  been  one  of  my  prime  objects  of  desire  that  you  should 
advance  towards  and  to  Richmond. 

"  McClellan  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  letter-writers,  gets  possession 
of  public  opinion,  and  even  those  who  know  better  succumb.  Then 
he  lags. 

"If  the  President,  Stanton,  and  myself  had  not  gone  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  all  would  have  lagged  there,  too. 

"  You  want  to  move,  I  understand,  but  it  is  not  judged  wise. 
Well. 

*'  What  I  saw  and  heard  at  Fortress  Monroe,  on  the  march  to  Nor- 
folk, and  at  Norfolk,  taught  me  a  little. 

"Ifoel  sure  that  you  can  get  to  Richmond  if  you  are  allowed  to 
move,  and  do  actually  move.  There  are  disadvantages,  I  know;  but 
they  are  not  insuperable. 

'•  With  50,000  men  and  you  for  a  general,  I  would  undertake  to 
go  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Richmond,  by  the  James  River,  with  my 
revenue  steamers  Miami  and  Stevens,  and  the  Monitor,  in  two  days. 

''Excuse  this  disjointed  letter.  In  great  haste  and  exceedingly 
pressed.  Your  friend, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE." 

On  leaving  for  Philadelphia,  Saturday,  May  16th,  Mr.  Chase 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  President: 

"Washington,  May  16,  1862. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Obliged  to  go  to  Philadelphia  this  afternoon,  I 
can  not  confer  with  you  as  I  wish  in  relation  to  the  military  order  of 
Major-(feneral    Hunter  enfranchising  the  slaves  in   his    department. 

"Of  course,  I  do  not  assume  to  judge  of  the  military  necessity; 
but  it  seems  to  me  of  the  highest  importance,  whether  our  relations 
at  home  or  abroad  be  considered,  that  this  order  be  not  revoked.  Tt 
has  been  made  as  a  military  measure,  to  meet  a  military    exigency^ 
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and  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  suffered  to  stand  upon  the  respon- 
flibility  of  the  commanding  general  who  made  it. 

"It  will  be  cordially  approved,  I  am  sure,  by  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  on  whom  you  must  rely  for  support  of  your  ad- 
ministration. 

"Pardon  this  brief  and  hurried  note,  and  believe  me, 
"  Most  cordially  and  respectfully  yours, 

"  To  THE  President.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Lincoln    answered  thus  informally : 

"  No  commanding  general  shall  do  such  a  thing,  upon  my  respon- 
sibility, without  consulting  me.  A.  LINCOLN."* 

June  2d,  we  have  the  letter  to  Samuel  G.  Ward,  Esq. : 

"Sib:  Your  letter,  with  copies  of  Mr.  ForstalPs  protest  against 
the  seizure  of  $800,000,  alleged  to  be  qualified  property  of  Messrs. 
Hope  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  but  claimed  by  General  Butler  to  be  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  and  of  General  Butler's  letter  to  the 
European  consuls  at  New  Orleans,  is  just  received. 

"You  may  assure  your  correspondents,  unhesitatingly,  that  the 
United  States  will  carefully  respect  the  rights  of  private  property 
in  the  subjects  of  friendly  foreign  powers;  and  that  no  apprehension 
need  be  felt  that,  in  case  the  deposit  of  Mr.  Poi*stall  on  account  of 
Messrs.  Hope  &  Co.  with  the  Consul  of  the  Netherlands  shall  be 
proved  to  have  been  made  in  good  faith,  and  of  coin,  bona  fide  the 
property  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  Louisiana,  and  therefore  subject 
to  valid  transfer  by  that  bank,  no  loss  by  tlie  parties  interested  will 
result  from  the  seizure  by  General  Butler. 

"Of  course  I  do  not  assume  to  decide,  or  even  intimate  an  impres- 
sion, upon  any  question  of  fact. 

"  En  passant,  permit  me   to  express  my  regret  that  assurances 


1  Dayid  Hunter  was  born  in  WaBhington  July  21,  1802.  He  was,  therefore,  less 
than  six  years  older  than  the  man  with  whom  we  haye  our  chief  concern ;  and 
about  six  years  older  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  He*  is  of  Virginian  anteoedentt,  at 
least  in  the  paternal  line. 

His  father  was  an  army  chaplain.  DaTid  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1822. 
Appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  he  became  first  lieutenant  in 
1828,  and  captain  in  the  First  Dragoons  in  1883. 

He  remained  in  the  military  seryice  until  1888,  when  he  resigned,  in  order  tobe> 
come  a  forwarder  of  goods  and  merchandise  at  Chicago.  Five  years  afterwards 
he  became  paymaster  in  the  army.  In  1801,  he  was  paymaster  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  May  14th,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  and  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  he  had  a  most  important  command,  and  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  neck. 

By  the  way,  accompanying  Mr.  Lincoln  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  en  rwUe  to  the 
National  Capital,  he  suffered,  at  Buffalo,  in  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  a  dislocation 
of  the  collar  bone. 

In  the  courseof  this  work  will  be  found  some  farther  account  of  him  and  his  ideas. 
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Apparently  reliable,  reach  me  that  prominent  members  of  the  house 
of  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  have  manifested  throughout  our  recent 
troubles  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  rebellion  agaioBt  the  United 
States. 

"  With  great  respect  and  esteem,  youre  truly, 

*  "8.  P.CHA8B." 

Od  the  26th  of  June  the  Secretary  dictated  aa  follows : 

"On  Sunday  morning,  May  11th,  the  President,  becoming  uneasy 
on  account  of  hie  long  absence  fVom  Washington,  determiued  to 
return  forthwith.  The  explosion  of  the  Merrimao,  however,  de- 
tained him  long  enough  to  go  to  the  spot,  ascertain  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  things,  and  return  to  Fortress  Monroe,  whence  we  proceeded 
immediately  toward  Washington.  On  our  way  ap,  I  remarked 
on  the  probability  that  n  .small  Farce,  Biiy  5,000  moii,  urn- 
barked  on  transports  and  lonvoycd  by  ganboata.  might  contrib- 
ute largely  to  the  taking  of  Richmond,  if  sent  immediately  up  Jamea 
fiiver.  But  nothing  was  dtitermined  on.  After  our  return  to  Wash- 
ington I  frequently  spoke  of  the  matter,  and  urged  the  sending  of 
General  Wool  up  James  River  with  all  his  disposable  force.  It  waa 
thought  General  HcClellan  could  bo  reinforced  more  etFoctually  in 
another  direction. 

"General  McDowell  waa  ordered  to  concentrate  his  whole  corps, 
including  Shields'  division,  m  Fredericksburg,  with  a  view  to  march 
upon  Bichmond  from  that  point.  Shields'  division,  which  hud  been 
in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  waa  marched  across  the  country 
and  joined  McDowell. 

"  On  Friday,  May  23d,  the  Prosidont  and  Scci-ctury  of  War  visited 
the  armj'  at  Fredericksburg,  and  returned  to  Washington  on  Satur- 
day morning,  highly  gratified  by  the  condition  of  the  troops,  and 
anticipating  an  impoiiing  and  successful  advance  on  the  Monday 
following.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  Saturday,  I  waa  sent  for  to 
the  War  Department,  and  found  that  intelligence  had  been  received 
of  the  taking  of  Front  Royal  and  the  annihilation  of  Kcnley's  regi- 
ment oil  the  preceding  day.  The  enemy  was  reported  to  have 
puHhed  forward  to  Middleton  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Banks,  sup- 
posed to  be  at  Strasburg.  An  order  was  immediately  despatched  to 
General  Frtfmont  to  advance  to  Harrisonburg,  and  do  all  in  hie 
power  for  the  relief  of  Bunks.  An  order  wae  also  sent  to  General 
McDowell  to  detach  20,000— or  one-half  his  force — sending  them 
partly  by  land  to  Callett's  Station,  and  partly  by  water  to  Alexan- 
dria and  Washington.  To  expedite  these  movements,  1  wae  directed 
to  proceed  immediately  to  Fredericksburg,  and  confer  personally 
with  General  McDowell,  I  left  accordingly,  the  same  afternoon, 
and  reached  Fredericksburg  about  I  o'clock  Sunday.  I  found  that 
General  McDowell  had  given  ail  the  necoseary  orders  for  the  move- 
ments directed  by  the  President.  The  march  began  early  the  next 
morning,  and  succeseive  divisions  and  regimente  followed  until, 
during  the  course  of  the  day,  the  whole  20,000  were  on  their  march. 
I  returned  to  Washington  Sunday  night,  accompanied  by  General 
Shields,  and  found  the  President,  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  Secre- 
29 
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tary  of  State,  and  several  Ronators  and  representatives,  at  the  War 
Department.  By  this  time  intelligence  had  been  received  that  Banks 
had  retreated,  early  on  Saturday  morning,  from  Strasburg,  reaching 
Winchester  the  same  night,  and  that  his  retreat  had  been  continued 
through  Sunday,  and  that  a  portion  of  his  troops  had  already 
arrived  at  Williamsport.  General  Saxton  had  been  ordered  to  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  reinforcements  had  been  and  were  still  rapidly 
being  pushed  forward  to  that  point. 

**0n  Monday  Shields*  division  arrived  at  Catlett's  Station,  and 
Geary's  division,  which  had  been  stationed  along  the  line  of  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  had  fallen  back  to  Manassas.  Ord's  divis- 
ion followed,  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  land,  and,  with  Shields', 
was  concentrated  within  a  day  or  two  at  Manassas.  McDowell 
came  from  Fredericksburg,  at  the  instance  of  the  President,  and 
took  command  in  person,  having  ordered  King's  division  to  advance 
toward  Marti nsburg  as  a  supporting  column.  Shields  pushed  for- 
ward to  Front  Royal,  which  place  he  reached  on  Friday.  McDowell 
followed,  also  reaching  Front  Royal  on  Saturday.  The  object  of 
this  movement  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Jackson  through  Front 
Boyal. 

"  Meantime  Fremont,  observing  the  spirit  though  not  the  letter 
of  his  ordei-s,  had  marched  to  Moorfield,  and  thence  to  Wardenaville, 
and  cut  of  the  retreat  of  Jackson  by  that  road.  Unfortunately  Fre- 
mont did  not  reach  Strasburg  until  Jackson,  defeated  by  Saxton  on 
Friday  in  his  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  and  being  apprised,  no 
doubt,  of  the  movements  in  his  rear,  had  passed  through  Strasburg, 
on  his  retreat  down  the  valley. 

"While  this  combined  movement,  intended  to  capture  Jackson 
and  his  force  was  in  progress,  General  McClellan  was  constantly 
asking  for  reinforcements  at  Richmond.  I  had  no  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  handle  a  great  army,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  President  was  un- 
willing to  give  the  command  to  any  other  General,  I  thought  it  of  great 
importance  that  he  should  be  reinforced  as  far  as  possible.  To  th  is  end, 
in  the  course  of  the  week,  I  urged  on  several  occasions  that  one-half 
of  McCall's  division  be  sent  down  to  form  a  junction  with  McOlellan's 
army,  and  that  General  Wool,  with  10,000  of  his  force,  be  sent  up 
from  Fortress  Monroe  and  Norfolk,  by  James  River,  to  effect,  if  pos- 
sible, the  capture  of  Fort  Darling,  or  at  least  to  cooperate  with 
McClelian,  whose  lines,  I  supposed,  could  be  extended  ftrom  Bottom's 
bridge  to  the  James  River.  These  reinforcements  were  not  sent,  partly, 
as  1  suppose,  because  the  President  was  unwilling  to  weaken  the 
advance  at  Fredericksburg,  and  partly  because  he  was  unwilling  to 
order  General  Wool,  who  was  at  variance  with  McClellan,  to  a  coop- 
erate, which  might  lead  to  collision  between  the  generals  and  so 
to  unpleasant  results. 

*'  1  also  urged  that,  inasmuch  as  McDowell's  force  had  been  drawn 
over  into  and  near  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  his  three  divisions — 
Shields',  Ord's,  and  King's — should  be  massed  and  ordered  forward 
to  Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg.  This  movement  had  been  pro- 
posed by  General  Shields,  as  a  movement  to  be  executed  from  Fred- 
ericksburg.    General  McDowell  also  had  proposed  the  same.    Ab 
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much  relnctance  wns  intinifeBted  against  undertaking  the  movement 
as  had  been  in  refipeet  to  the  reinforcement  or  McClellan. 

"On  Friday,  June  14,  the  President  determined  to  send  20,000 
men  to  McClcllan.  To  effect  this  object,  he  directed  the  embnrlca- 
tion  of  the  whole  of  McCall's  division  at  Frederic  It  sbiirg,  and  an- 
nexed the  Department  of  Virjrinift,  which  had  been  andor  General 
Wool,  to  the  command  of  McClellan,  Wool  was  transferred  to  Bal- 
timore, and  Dix  to  FortreHs  Monroe,  to  avoid  the  apprehended  diffl- 
cnlties  from  placing  the  department,  while  nnder  the  command  of 
General  Wool,  also  under  the  command  of  McClellan.  Most  of  the 
drilled  troops  of  FortioBa  Monroe,  of  whom  there  were  about  14,000, 
were  sent  to  McClellan,  and  their  places  supplied  mainly  with  new 
levies.  Thus,  long  after  I  had  proponed  the  rein  force  tn  en  t,  the  ar- 
rangement was  made  by  which  they  were  sent. 

"On  the  same  (liiy.  npon  Ibe  Preaident  expressing  his  gratifica- 
tion that  the  rcintbrconionts  liad  been  sent  to  McClellan,!  replied  to 
him  that  his  Batiafaction  would  be  much  increased  if  lie  would  order 
McDowell,  with  his  three  divisions,  strengthened,  if  necessary,  by 
portions  of  Banks'  and  Fremont's  commands,  on  the  southward  ex- 
pedition to  Charlijttesvillo  and  Lynchburg.  I  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  him  the  idea  that  this  movement  wonld  be  of  great  importance 
to  McClellan  by  creating  a  diversion  in  hin  favor  by  cutting  off  the 
supplies  which  rfi'ached  Hicbmond  through  Lynchburg  from  Bast 
Tennessee.  I  was  not  succeBsful  in  impressing  the  President  with 
the  correctness  of  my  views.  I  suppose  that  his  difficulty  arose, 
partly  from  a  desire  to  have  McDowell  in  a  position  from  which 
he  could  directly  reinforce  McClellan,  and  partly  from  apprehen- 
sion of  disagreement  between  tlie  major-generals  commanding  the 
separate  bodies  wliicli  i!  miL'hl  he  necessavj'  to  combine  in  the 
Charlottesville  expedition.  This,  of  coui-se,  is  mere  conjecture. 
Whut  is  certain  is,  that  the  expedition  was  not  organized  or  at- 
tenipteri. 

"Subsequently  (June  24),  the  President,  having  become  con- 
vinwii  of  the  nocvssity  of  combining  these  three  bodies  under  one 
command,  created  the  Army  of  Virginia  (to  consist  of  these  three 
bodies),  and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  General  Pope,  who 
was  junior  in  i-ank,  though  of  the  same  grade  as  major-generals 
Fremont,  Banks,  and  McDowell,  who  were  made  subject  to  his 
orders. 

"  I  understand  that  the  object  of  this  consolidation  was,  to  make 
the  movement  upon  CharlotlcMville,  which  I  had  been  so  anxious 
to  sec  attempted," 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  locked  diary  : 

"MowDAT,  July  21,  1862. 
"F.iirly  this  morning.  Count  Gurowski  called  and  told  mo  that 
yestti'niav,  at  a  gi'oat  dinner  at  Mr.  T^issarft's — the  only  Americans 
present  being  Governor  Seward  and  Seniitor  Carlilc— Governor 
Hewiird  remarked  that  he  had  lately  begun  to  realize  the  value  of 
a  Crohwei.l,  and  to  appreciate  the  con f.  d'etat :  and   that  lie  wished 
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we  had  a  Crorawoll  or  a  coup  d^etat  for  our  Congress.  The  Count 
said  that  the  diplomats  present  were  very  much  disgusted,  and  that 
the  language  of  Governor  Seward  injured  the  administration  much 
in  the  estimation  of  all  intelligent  foreigners. 

"After  the  Count  left,  I  received  a  notice  to  attend  a  Cabinet  meet* 
ing,  at  10  o'clock.  It  has  been  so  long  since  any  consultation  has 
been  held  that  it  struck  me  as  a  novelty." 

Adam,  Count  Gurowski,  was  not  a  trustworthy  witness,  so  far  as 
what  he  said  involved  judgment 

Messrs.  Speed,  Hollo  way,  and  Casey  called  on  Mr.  Chase  on  the 
21st  day  of  July,  1862.  The  first  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  of 
Louisville,  who  was  then  postmaster  of  that  city  and  had  been  State 
senator;  the  second  was  a  large  slave-holder  in  south-western 
Kentucky ;  Mr.  Casey  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  south- 
western district.  Messrs.  Speed  and  Casey  were  decided  in  favor  of 
the  most  decided  measures  in  respect  to  slavery  and  the  employment 
of  negroes  in  whatever  capacity  they  were  fitted  for.  They  assured 
Mr.  Chase  that  Mr.  Holloway  (though  a  large  slave-holder)  was  in 
favor  of  every  measure  necessary  for  success,  and  that  he  held  no 
sacrifice  too  great  to  insure  it.  He  would  cheerfully  give  up  slavery, 
if  it  became  necessary  or  important. 

Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Gen.  Pope  dined  with  Secretary  Chase 
that  day.  Mr.  Horton  condemned  severely  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Peninsula  and  the  misrepresentations  made  to  the 
public  in  regard  to  it.  General  Pope  expressed  himself  freely  and 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  most  vigorous  measures  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  He  believed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion, 
slavery  must  perish ;  and  with  him  it  was  only  a  question  of  pru- 
dence as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  to  weaken  it.  He  was  in 
favor  of  using  every  instrument  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  enemy ;  and  while  he  did  not  speak  of  a  general  arming 
of  the  slaves  as  soldiers,  he  advocated  their  use  as  laborers  in  the 
defense  of  fortifications,  and  in  any  way  in  which  their  services 
could  be  made  useful  without  impairing  the  general  tone  of  the 
service.  He  said  he  was  now  waiting,  by  request  of  the  President, 
the  arrival  of  General  Halleck,  and  he  regarded  it  as  necessary  for 
the  safety  and  success  of  his  operations  that  there  should  be  a  change 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  believed  that  General  McClel- 
lan's  incompetency  and  indisposition  to  active  movements  were  so 
great  that  if,  in  his  operations,  he  should  need  assistance,  he  could 
not  expect  it  from  him.     He  had  urged  upon  the  President  the  im- 
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portance  of  superseding  General  McClellan  before  the  arrival  of 
Halleck,  representing  tlie  delicacy  of  Halleck's  future  position,  and  the 
iroportaace  of  having  the  field  cltAr  for  him  when  he  assumed  the 
general  command.  The  President,  however,  had  only  promised  that 
he  (General  Pope)  should  be  present  at  his  interview  with  General 
Halleck,  when  he  would  give  the  latter  his  opinion  of  McClellan. 

From  the  same  register,  under  the  same  date,  are  taken  the  fol- 
lowing extracts : 

"  I  went  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  fooiid  that  the  President  had 
been  profoundly  concerned  at  the  present  aspect  of  affair§,  and  had 
determined  to  take  some  definite  steps  in  respect  to  military  action 
and  slavery.  He  had  prepared  several  orders,  the  first  of  which 
contemplated  authority  to  commanders  to  mibsist  their  troops  in  the 
hostile  territory;  the  second,  authority  to  employ  negroes  as  labor* 
ere ;  the  third,  requiring  that  both  in  the  case  of  property  taken  and  of 
negroes  emploj-ed  accounts  should  be  kepi  with  such  degrees  of  cer- 
tainty as  would  enable  compensation  to  be  made  in  proper  cases. 
Another  provided  for  the  colonisation  oC  negroes  in  some  tropical 
ooantry. 

"A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  upon  th.se  points.  The 
first  order  was  universally  approved.  The  second  wiie  approved 
entirely,  and  the  third  by  all  except  inyaeif.  I  doubted  the  oxpedr- 
ency  of  attempting  to  keep  aci;ounts  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhuhi- 
tanta  of  rebel  States.  The  colonization  project  was  not  much 
discussed. 

"  The  Secretary  of  War  presented  some  letters  from  General 
Hunter,  in  which  he  advised  the  department  that  the  withdrawal  of 
;i  large  proportion  of  his  troops  to  reititbree  General  McClellan  i-en- 
durod  it  highly  imporUut  tliat  lie  should  he  immediately  autliorized 
to  eiiiist  all  loyal  persons,  without  reference  to  complexion.  Messrs. 
SlanC'in,  Sewurd,  and  myself  expressed  ourselves  in  favor  of  this 
plan,  and  no  one  expressed  hiinself  against  it.  (Mr,  Blair  was  not 
present.)  The  President  was  not  prepared  to  decide  the  question, 
but  expressed  himself  as  averse  to  arming  negroes." 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Stanton  brought  forward  a  proposition  to 
druft  oO,UOO  men,  Mr.  Seward  proposed  that  the  number  should 
be  10D,000.  The  President  directed  that  whatever  number  were 
drafted  should  be  part  of  the  3(K),000  already  called  for.  No 
decision  was  reached,  however. 

Tuesday,  July  22d,  1862,  has  this  record  : 

"This  morning  I  called  on  the  President  with  a  letter  received 
some  time  since  from  Colonel  Key,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  bad 
reason  to  bolieve  that  if  General  McClellan  found  he  could  not  other- 
wise sustain  himself  in  Virginia,  he  would  declare  the  liberation  of 
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"TI16  President  determined  to  pablisb  the  first  three  orders  forth- 
with, and  to  leave  the  other  for  some  further  eon  si  deration.  The 
impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  the  whole  discussion  was,  that, 
while  the  President  thought  that  the  org&niEation,  equipment,  and 
arming  of  negroes,  like  other  soldiers,  woold  be  productive  of 
more  evil  than  good,  he  was  not  unwilling  that  commanders  should, 
at  their  discretion,  arm,  for  purelj"  defensive  pui-poses,  slaves  coming 
within  their  lines. 

"Mr.  Stanton  brought  forward  a  proposition  to  draft  fifty  thousand 
men.  Mr.  Seward  proposed  that  the  nnmber  should  be  one  hundi-ed 
thousand.  The  President  directed  that,  whatever  Dumber  were 
drafted,  should  be  part  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  already  called 
for,    No  ducision  was  reached,  however." 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  and  other  entries  furnish  indications 
that  too  much  attention  was  devoted  by  our  hero  to  war  measures 
and  to  military  men.  Perhaps  he  would  have  been  better  able  to 
promote  a  financial  reform  had  he  been  more  devoted  to  finance  and 
less  to  war. 

We  have,  under  date  Friday,  July  25,  1862 : 

"No  Cabinet  to-day.  Went  to  War  Department  in  the  morningi 
where  I  found  the  Preaiiicnt  andStanlon.  We  tulkod  about  the  ne- 
cesaity  of  clearing  the  Mississiupi,  and  Stanton  again  urged  sending 
Mitchell.  The  President  said  ne  would  see  him.  Stanton  sent  for 
him  at  Willard's,  and  sent  him  to  the  President, 

"In  the  evening,  I  culled  for  Mitchell  to  ride,  with  H.  Walbridge 
Asked  him  the  result,  ile  said  the  President  had  asked  him  with 
what  Ibrcc  he  could  lake  Vicltsburg  and  clear  the  river,  and,  with 
the  black  population  on  itsb.inks,  hold  it  o]>cn  below  Memphis;  and 
had  bid  him  consider.  He  had  replied  tliat,  with,  his  own  division 
and  Curtis'  army,  he  could  do  it,  he  thought,  but  he  would  consider 
and  reply. 

"I  told  him  now  wusthe  time  to  do  great  things." 

The  next  entries  to  be  offered  read  as  follows  : 

"  SATrRDAY,  Juli/  26. 

"  Sent  order  to  close  and  encrape  the  department,  in  respect  to  ex- 
Prosident  Van  lluren,  jusit  deceased. 

"Tliu  President  came  in  to  talk  about  the  controversy  between 
the  Postmastor-jfencral  and  sixth  Auditor,  in  regard  to  rooms. 
Agreed  to  »eo  the  Allorney-general.for  whom  I  aiVerward  sent.  The 
Attorney  General  had  not  heard  of  Eabe's  removal,  of  which  Ispoke 
to  liim,  and  I  directed  Mr.  Hiirrington  to  telegraph  Babe  that  the 
removal  had  been  made  without  my  knowledge  or  that  of  the  At- 
torney-(jenerul. 

"General  Pope  came  in  about  1  p.  m.,  and  went  to  photograph- 
er's with  me  and  Colonel  Welch.  He  talked  as  if  MuClcllan  might 
be  rctitined  in  command,  and  retrieve  himself,  by  advancing  on  Rich- 
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mond,  which  was  now  quite  feasible,  there  being  bat  few  troops  on 
the  north  side  of  the  James.  I  replied  that  no  sach  advance  would 
be  made  ;  or,  if  made,  and  snccessful,  would  only  restore  undeserved 
confidence  and  prepare  future  calamities. 

*'  Mitchell  called.  He  had  seen  the  President,  who  had  postponed 
his  decision  until  he  could  consult  Halleck.  Mitchell  had  all  his  or- 
ders ready  for  rapid  movement.  Told  him  his  only  course  was  to 
wait  and  see. 

"  Talked  with  Pope  about  Mitchell,  who  inclined  to  think  him  vis- 
ionary.    Asked  him  to  get  acquainted  with  him,  which  he  promised. 

"  Wrote  Mrs.  E.  in  reply  to  letter  received  from  her." 

Saturday,  July  27,  has  a  notice  of  a  telegram  from  General  Mor- 
gan to  the  Secretary.  In  that  dispatch,  General  M.  advised  Mr. 
Chase  of  his  resignation,  and  signified  his  wish  that  the  Secretary 
would  procure  its  prompt  acceptance. 

"I  went,  therefore,  to  the  War  Department,"  records  Mr.  Chase, 
'^  wishing  to  oblige  him,  and  also  to  secure  Garfield's  appointment  in 
his  place.     Mr.  Stanton  was  not  in,  but  I  saw  Watson." 

From  the  War  Department,  after  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wat- 
son, to  which  I  have  elsewhere  asked  attention,  Secretary  Chase  be- 
took himself  to  the  President's,  to  whom  he  spoke  of  Morgan's  res- 
ignation, and  suggested  Garfield's  substitution.  This,  he  says,  seemed 
to  please  the  President. 

Conversing  with  the  President  on  the  27th  of  July,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  spoke  "  of  the  financial  importance  of  getting  rid 
of  McClellan ;  and  expressed  the  hope  that  Halleck  would  approve 
his  project  of  sending  Mitchell  to  the  Mississippi."  But  the  record 
says  of  the  President :     "  On  these  points  he  said  nothing." 

Then  the  conversation  turned  on  Jones,  the  sculptor ;  and  Mr. 
Chase  suggested  the  fitness  of  giving  him  some  consulate  in  Italy 
which  the  President,  we  learn, "  liked  the  idea  of." 

Mr.  Lincoln  read  a  statement  (pronounced  "  very  good"  by 
Chase),  which  was  in  course  of  preparation,  in  reply  to  a  letter,  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Bui  lit,  from  some  one  in  New  Orleans. 

After  some  farther  talk,  and  reminding  the  President  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  talk  between  Halleck  and  Chase  about  finances,  as  af- 
fected by  the  war.  Secretary  Chase  went  home,  too  late  for  church. 

A  parenthesis  of  the  paragraph  from  which  I  draw  the  last  forego- 
ing information,  reads  as  follows : 

"  (By  the  way,  he  told  me  he  desired  Halleck  to  come  and  see  me 
last  Monday,  but  he  didn't  come.)  " 
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Halleck  was  not  without  caution.  He  was  a  slow  man — a  real 
worthy — ^but  a  little  slow. 

Being,  as  we  have  just  seen,  too  late  for  charch,  Mr.  Chase  read 
various  books — ^among  others,  WhUfidd^B  lAfe.  "  What  a  worker  1  '* 
is  the  comment  on  the  last  perusal. 

Spending  the  evening  with  his  daughters,  he  read  Beecher's  last 
sermon  in  the  Independent, 

The  conclusion  of  the  entry  here  made  tributary  is  as  follows : 

" Not  a  caller  all  day — 0  si  sic  omnes  dies!" 
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CHAPTER    XXXII  . 

HALLEOK  AND    THE    CABINET — MERITS  OF   GENERALS — TOWARD    EMAN- 
CIPATION. 

4  UGUST  1  18  thus  characterized : 

"No  events  of  much  importance  to-day.  A  Cabinet  meeting  was 
held,  and  a  great  deal  of  talk  took  place,  but  no  results.  Blair  sent 
me  his  paper  on  colonization,  to  which  he  referred  in  our  long  talk 
of  yesterday.  A  nice  letter  from  my  friend,  Mrs.  Eastman.  Spent  a 
few  moments  at  the  War  Department — telegram  came  that  the  enemy 
had  been  shelling  McClellan's  position  from  Point  Coggin.  Wrote 
to  General  Pope  and  General  Butler,  touching,  in  both  letters,  the 
slavery  question.  Called  on  General  Halleek  in  the  evening,  and 
talked  a  good  while  with  him.  Judged  it  prudent  not  to  say  much 
of  the  war.  He  spoke  of  Buell  as  slow  but  safe ;  of  Grant,  as  a 
good  general,  and  brave  in  battle,  but  careless  of  his  command ;  of 
Thomas,  he  spoke  very  highly." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Secretary  Chase  had  several  call- 
ers. Here  is  the  close  of  the  entiy  relating  to  that  day,  noticing  the 
callers : 

**Beebe,  from  Ravenna,  a  faithful  friend;  John  R.  French,  Smith 
Homans,  Chas.  Selden,  and  some  others.  Selden  says  that,  at  Cincin- 
nati, old  Mr.  Molitor  and  Rev.  Ed  w.  Purcell  spoke  very  kindly  of  me." 

Had  not  this  man  a  kind  heart?  Was  he  a  mere  politician? 
Was  his  soul  absorbed  by  ambition  ? 

August  2,  Secretary  Chase  went  neither  to  the  President's  nor  to 
the  War  Department.     He  was  all  day  in  his  own  department. 

General  Shields  called  and  talked  over  the  movement  up  the  Shen- 
andoah. **  He  told  me,"  says  Mr.  Chase,  "that  when  he  received 
peremptory  orders  to  return,  he  had  held  communication  with  Fre- 
mont, and  Jackson's  capture  was  certain.  I  told  him  of  my  urg- 
ing that  McDowell  should  be  ordered  forward  with  his  entire 
command  from  Warrenton  and  from  Front  Royal  to  Charlottes- 
ville and  Lynchburg;  that  the  President  was  not  ready  to  act; 
that  McDowell  himself  was  apparently  disinclined,  preferring  con- 
centration   at    Manassas,   and    then    advance  to  Richmond.    Plain 
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enough  now,  he  mid,  that  this  was  the  true  movement.  He  had 
hiinseir  telegraphed  McDowell  that  Jackson  would  be  Patferson- 
ized  by  recall  of  ti-noi>s  from  pursuit.  The  troops  were  neverthe- 
less recalled ;  and,  hy  peremptory  order  from  the  Fi-eeideut  him- 
self, those  of  Shields  were  directed  to  return  to  Manassas,  and 
those  of  Fremout  to  resume  position  as  a  corps  of  observation. 

"Here,"  proceeds  the  recoi-d  I  am  citing,  "  was  a  terrible  mis- 
talie.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  take  Charlottesville  and  Lynch- 
burg, very  easy  :  the  capture  of  Jackson,  tliough  not  at  the  time 
seen  at  Washington  to  be  practicable,  was,  nevertheless,  within  easy 
possibility  ;  his  defeat  and  the  dispersion  of  his  force  certain.  Our 
troops  were  called  off  when  they  were  just  upon  him.  The  course  of 
the  whole  movement  was  changed,  for  no  reason  that  I  could 
see.  Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg  were  saved  to  the  enemy,  with 
their  stores,  and  the  railroads  on  which  they  are  situated,  forming 
the  great  east  and  west  communicutions  of  the  rebels.  A  wide 
door  for  Jackson  to  Richmond  was  ojiened — the  very  door  through 
which,  a  little  later,  he  passed;  fell,  in  cooperation  with  the  rebel 
army  at  Bichmond,  on  McClellan's  right,  left  unsupported  as  if  to 
invite  disast«r;  defeated  it,  and  then,  with  the  same  army,  pursued 
the  Union  main  body  to  the  Jnmes.  !jad  !  sad !  yet  nobody  seems 
to  heed.  General  Shields  and  I  talked  all  this  over,  deploring  the 
fatrange  fatality  which  seemed  to  preside  over  the  whole  transaction. 
He  dined  with  us,  and,  afler  dinner,  rode  out  with  brother  Edward 
and  Ni'ttie." 

Next  morning,  General  Shields  came  to  breakfast  and  to  visit 
the  Ohio  men  of  his  c(mimand  in  the  Cliif  burne  Hospital.  "  He 
t()M  tiic,"  records  Mr.  Chas<',  "  he  desired  greatly  to  have  a  com- 
mand of  5,000  men,  and  be  allowed  to  dash  as  he  could,  breaking 
the  lines  of  communication  of  the  enemy.  My  daughters  went 
wiili  liim  to  the  hospital.  Soon  after  they  left,  I  received  a  sum- 
mons to  ;t  Cabinet  meeting," 

At  the  Cubiui't  meeting  of  August  3,  1862,  "there  was  a  good 
deal  of  emiversation  on  (lie  connection  of  the  slavery  question  with 
the  rebellion."     Having  so  state<l.  Secretary  Chase  subjoins : 

"  I  expressed  my  conviction  for  the  tenth  or  twentieth  time, 
that  llio  tirno  for  the  suppression  of  tbe  rebellion,  without  interfer- 
ence wilh  sl.ivory,  had  long  passed — that  it  was  impossible,  proba- 
bly, nt  the  outset,  by  striking  the  insurrectionists  wherever  found, 
Blrimi;!}-  and  decisively ;  but  we  had  elected  to  act  on  the  principles 
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of  a  civil  war,  assuming  that  the  whole  population  of  every  seceding 
State  was  engaged  against  the  Federal  Government,  instead  of  treat- 
ing the  active  secessionists  as  insurgents  and  exerting  our  utmost 
energies  for  their  arrest  and  punishment;  that  the  bitterness  of 
the  conflict  had  now  substantially  united  the  white  population  of 
the  rebel  States  against  us;  that  the  loyal  whites  remaining,  if  they 
would  not  prefer  the  Union  without  slavery,  certainly  would  not 
prefer  slavery  to  the  Union ,  that  the  blacks  were  really  the  only 
loyal  population  worth  counting;  and  that,  in  the  Gulf  States,  at 
least,  their  right  to  freedom  ought  to  be  at  once  recognized ;  while 
in  the  Border  States,  the  President's  plan  of  emancipation  might  be 
made  the  basis  of  the  necessary  measures  for  their  ultimate  enfran- 
chisement; that  the  practical  mode  of  effecting  this  seemed  to  me 
quite  simple ;  that  the  President  had  already  spoken  of  the  impor- 
tance of  making  the  freed  blacks  on  the  Mississippi,  below  Tennes- 
see, a  safeguard  to  the  navigation  of  the  river;  that  Mitchell,  with  a 
few  thousand  soldiers,  could  take  Vicksburg;  assure  the  blacks  free- 
dom on  condition  of  loyalty;  organize  the  best  of  them  in  compa- 
nies, regiments,  etc.;  and  provide,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  plantations  by  the  rest;  that  Butler  should  signify 
to  the  slave-holders  of  Louisiana  that  they  must  recognize  the  free- 
dom of  their  work-people  by  paying  them  wages ;  and  that  Hunter 
should  do  the  same  thing  in  South  Carolina. 

*' Mr.  Seward  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  any  measures  likely  to 
accomplish  the  results  I  contemplated,  which  could  be  carried  into 
effect  without  proclamation :  and  the  President  said  he  was  pretty 
well  cured  of  objection  to  any  measure  except  want  of  adaptedness 
to  put  down  the  rebellion,  but  did  not  seem  satisfied  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  as  I  proposed. 

''  There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  conversation  concerning  the 
merits  of  generals.  I  objected  pretty  decidedly  to  the  policy  of 
selecting  nearly  all  the  highest  officers  from  among  men  hostile  to 
the  administration,  and  continuing  them  in  office  after  they  had 
proved  themselves  incompetent,  or  at  least  not  specially  competent, 
and  referred  to  the  needless  defeat  of  McClellan  and  the  slowness  of 
Buell.  Seward  asked  what  I  would  do.  I  replied,  *  Remove  the 
men  who  failed  to  accomplish  results,  and  put  abler  and  more  active 
men  in  their  places.*  He  wished  to  know  whom  I  would  prefer  to 
Buell.  I  answered  that  if  I  were  President,  or  Secretary  of  War, 
authorized  to  act  by  the  President,  I  would  confer  with  the  General- 
in-Chief;  require  him  to  name  to  me  the  best  officers  he  knew  of; 
talk  the  matter  over  with  him ;  get  all  the  light  I  could,  and  then 
designate  my  man. 

*'As  much  as  anything,  the  clearing  of  the  Mississippi  by  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg,  was  discussed.  I  reminded  the  President  that 
alter  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
to  send  down  a  few  thousand  men  «nd  complete  our  possession  of 
the  river ;  and  of  his  own  plan  of  putting  General  Mitchell  at  the 
head  of  his  own  division  and  Curtis'  army,  and  sending  him  to  take 
Vicksburg,  almost  adopted  more  than  two  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Usher 
suggested  that,  since  General  Halleck  had  decided  against  this  plan, 
on  the  ground  that  MitchelTs  division  could  not  be  spared  from 
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Bnell's  eommnn{l,  nnd  Cnrtifi'  army  was  needed  to  prevent  a  foray 
from  ArkanHiis  into  Missouri,  it  might  be  well  to  raise  a  special 
force  by  volunteering  for  this  one  object,  of  taking  Vicksburg,  open- 
ing the  Missiasippi,  and  keeping  it  open.  I  heartily  seconded  the 
idea,  and  it  was  a  good  deal  talked  over. 

"At  length,  the  President  determined  to  send  for  General  Halleck, 
and  have  the  matter  discussed  with  him. 

"The  General  camo,  and  ihe  matter  was  I'lilly  stated  to  him,  both 
by  Governor  Seward  and  tnyfiolf.  Ho  did  not  absolutely  rejett  the 
idea,  but  thought  the  object  t-nuld  be  better  act'oniplished  by  hasten- 
ing the  new  levies;  puttinjc;  the  new  troops  in  the  positions  now  oo- 
cupied  by  the  old  regiments,  and  setting  those  last  to  the  work  of 
opening  the  Mississippi.  He  expressed  the  strongest  convittions  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  his  desire  to  see  it  accomplished 
at  the  earliest  possible  period.  At  this  moment,  however,  the  neces- 
sary troops  could  not  be  spared  for  the  purpose.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  delay  incident  to  raising  a  special  force,  equal  perhaps 
to  that  demanded  by  General  Halleck's  plan,  and  the  other  disad- 
vantages, it  was  thought  best  to  drop  the  idea. 

"In  connection  with  this  subject,  General  Halleck  spoke  of  the 
distribution  of  troops  in  the  West.  He  said  that  Hardoe  had  broke 
up  his  camp  south  of  Corinth,  and  transferred  his  army  to  Chatta- 
nooga, where  he  now  had  probably  40,000  or  60,000  men  ;  that  Price 
had  attempted  to  cross  the  river  into  Arkansas,  but  had  aa  yet  failed 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  ;  that  a  considerable  force  was,  however, 
advancing  northward  into  Missouri ;  that  ho  had  sent  a  division  and 
brigade,  say,  7,000  men,  to  Curtis,  (making  his  whole  force  about 
17,0003,  ^f"^  instructed  him  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Missouri ;  that 
he  hud  also  detached  from  Grant  about  15,000,  say  three  liiviuions, 
to  take  position  ut  Decatur,  to  support  Buell,  if  necessary;  that 
Grant  had  still  undur  his  command  about  43,000,   of  whom  7,000, 

under  Jackson,   had  been  ordered   to  the ,   to  watch   Price; 

that  liiLcll  had  GO,OIIO,  with  which  force  he  was  approaching  Chatta- 
nooga. These  numbers  gave  the  whole  force  in  the  West,  exclusive 
i'  troops  occupying  St.  Louis,  and  various  posts  and  camps   north 


of  the  Ohio:  Bucll,  60,000;  Grant,  including  detachments,  except 
Curtis,  5S,000;  Curtis,  17,000;  in  all,  135,000  men — excellent  troops. 
lIoBtulc<l  JIcClellan'H  army  at  present,  and  fit  for  duty,  at  88,000; 
absent  on  leave,  33,000;  absent  without  leave,  3,000;  present,  but 
sick,  10,(100;  ill  all,  say,  140,000.  Another  statement  makes  the 
number  fit  tor  duly  91,000;  and  the  total,  143,000." 

This  book  promises  to  make  a  rather  lively  contribution  to  tlie 
history  of  tlie  great  war  against  .secession  in  the  interest  of  slavery. 

"The  President,"  continues  Mr.  Chase,  "read  a  communication 
from  General  H.,  proposing  that  200,000  militia  should  be  drafted 
for  nine  months,  and  that  the  300,000  men  to  fill  old  and  form  new 
regiments  should  bo  obtained  without  delay;  and,  to  prevent  the  evil 
of  iiasty  and  improper  appointments  and  promotions,  that  a  board 
of  oiEcura  sliould  bo  organized,  to  which  all  proposed  action  of  that 
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sort  should  be  referred.  The  General  condemned,  respectfully,  but 
as  decidedly,  the  inconsideration  which  has  hitherto  marked  tlie 
action  of  the  government  in  this  respect,  and  stated  one  case  wh#r» 
a  colonel  had  been  tried  and  convicted  of  gross  misconduct,  and  wiw 
OD  the  point  of  being  dismissed,  when  he  came  on  to  Washington  and 
returned  with  a  brigadier's  commission  ! 

**The  General  commanded  my  sincere  respect  by  the  great  intelli* 
^nce  and  manliness  he  displayed,  and  excited  great  hopes  by  his 
obvious  purpose  to  allow  no  lagging,  and  by  his  evident  mastery  of 
the  business  he  has  taken  in  hand.  I  can  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
expediency  of  retaining  McClelian  and  Buell  in  their  important  com- 
mands; and  I  was  sorry  to  hear  him  say,  in  reply  to  a  question  by 
the  President,  as  to  what  use  could  be  made  of  the  black  population 
of  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  ^  I  confess  I  do  not  think  mnch  of 
the  negro.'  " 

The  conclusion  of  the  entry  relating  to  August  3d  is  as  follows : 

*'  Neither  Mr.  Stanton  nor  31r.  Blair  was  present  at  the  meeting 
to-day. 

"  When  the  Cabinet  council  broke  up,  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Usher,  who 
made  a  most  favorable  impression  on  me,  to  ride  home  in  my  car- 
riage; but  he  was  called  back  by  the  President,  and  I,  finding  my 
carriage  had  not  come,  rode  home  with  Mr.  Bates." 

At  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  August  3,  Mr.  Usher,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  "mentioned  a  report  that  the  Louisville 
Democrat  had  come  out  openly  for  disunion,  saying  that  it  was 
now  manifest  that  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  aboli- 
tionists. The  President  said,  this  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  hostility  by  the  entire  Douglas  party  of  Kentucky,  and  mani- 
fested much  uneasiness." 

At  the  same  Cabinet  meeting  the  President  spoke  of  the  treaty 
said  to  have  been  formed  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  Confeder- 
ates, and  suggested  the  expediency  of  organizing  a  force  of  whites 
and  blacks,  in  separate  regiments,  to  invade  and  take  possession  of 
their  country.  Statistics  of  the  Indians  were  sent  for,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  whole  fighting  force  of  the  Cherokees  could 
hardly  exceed  2,500  men.  Mr.  Usher,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  was  not  in  favor  of  the  expedition.  He  thought  it  better 
to  deal  indulgently  with  deluded  Indians,  and  make  their  deluders 
feel  the  weight  of  the  Federal  authority.  Moat,  on  the  whole, 
seemed  to  concur  with  him.'' 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  sixth  of  Augnst,  1862, 
made  a  memorandum  to  this  effect : 

"  Nothing  much  thought  of  to-day  except  the  great  war  meeting — 
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which  was  immense.  None  of  the  Cabinet  there  except  myself  and 
Mr.  Bates.  The  President,  after  Mr.  Chittenden  had  finished,  said 
to  me  (the  people  clamoring  for  him),  '  Well  I  hadn't  I  better  say  a 
few  words  and  get  rid  of  myself?'  Hardly  waiting  for  an  answer,  he 
advanced  at  once  to  the  stand.  He  was  received  with  most  aproar- 
ious  enthusiasm.  His  frank,  genial,  generous  face,  and  direct  sim- 
plicity of  bearing,  took  all  hearts.  His  speech  is  in  all  the  prints, 
and  evinces  his  usual  originality  and  sagacity." 

The  entry  dated  August  6th  aleo  oontaina  the  irords : 

"  Professor  Read  and  his  son,'  Captain  Read,  and  Assistant  Secre-  . 
tory  tTsher  dined  with  me.  Mr.  Biitcs  and  Dr.  Schmidt  came  from 
meeting  with  me,  and  stopped  at  my  house.  After  Mr.  Bates  went, 
I  played  chess  with  the  Doctor,  who  was  far  my  overmatch — he  beat- 
ing me  with  ease  two  or  three  times,  while  I,  only  by  accident,  beat 
him  once." 

Yet  Chase  was  himself  a  veteran  cbess  player. 
August  7,  Mr.  Chase  recorded  as  follows: 

"Very  little  accomplished  as  yet,  though  much,  I  hope,  in  the 
train  of  accomplishment.  Engaged  nearly  all  day  on  selections  for 
recommendation  of  collectors  and  assessors.  Prepared  letter  to 
President,  containing  names,  etc.,  of  candidates,  with  my  recommen- 
dations, for  Connecticut;  made  up,  in  very  small  part,  on  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  but  mainly  on  the  representations  and  advice— 
sometimes  agreeing  and  aometimes  not — of  the  senators,  representa- 
tives. State  officers,  and  Secretary  Welles. 

"  In  tiie  evening,  went  to  War  Department,  where  I  saw  Curtis' 
despatch  from  Helena,  urging  the  clearing  ont  of  the  Mississippi, 
before  attempting  inland  operations;  and  McCIellan's,  announcing 
advance  of  tlie  cncmj-  on  Malvern  Hill,  and  his  purpose  to  order  the 
rclii-onicnt  of  Hooker's  division  ;  and  Ihose  of  various  governors, 
iinnoiincinj;  prof^rcssof  volunteering  and  preparations  for  drafting — 
on  tlic  whole,  vcrj'  onoouraging,  and  <icnoting  the  greatest  possible 
carnivstiiess  and  lietormiiiation  among  the  people. 

"  H..rne.  Taylor,  Itiivis,  and  Hopper  (all  blacks)  called.  Wrote 
my  friend  E.  ami  st-nt  some  pencil  scribblings.  Mr.  Gest  called,  but 
not  able  to  sec  him." 

The  next  entry  in  the  same  book  is  under  date  of  the  next  day. 
It  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Sent  letter  and  scrap  to  my  friend  E.,  and  sundry  other  letters 
to  sundry  people — piirtioularly  General  Pope's  recommendation  of 
young  Perkins,  with  my  heartiest  indorsement,  to  Governor  Tod. 
Also  sent  Genentl  Pope,  by  Major  Johnson,  some  photographs  of 
himself  and  Cnlonul  Welcli,  taken  by  the  Treasury  artist  before  he 
went  to  the  field. 

"Attended  Cabinet  meeting.  Autograph  letter  from  Queen  Vic- 
toria, announcing  marriage  of  Princess  Alice.     Seward  gave  account 
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of  order  prepared  by  General  Halleck,  Secretary  Stanton,  and  him- 
self, forbidding  changes  of  domicil  and  granting  of  passports  until 
after  the  drafl.  Nothing  proposed  and  nothing  done  of  any  moment. 
'*  Directed  Connecticat  abstract  and  my  letter  of  recommendation 
to  be  sent  to  President." 

Is  not  this  a  good  indication  ? 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  August  12, 1862. 

**  My  Dear  Sir  :  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  Advertiser  containing 
your  admirable  address.  Every  word  finds  its  echo  in  my  deepest 
convictions. 

**Have  yoa  considered  whether  it  will  not  soon  be  necessary  to 
terminate  slavery,  at  least  in  South  Carolina  and  the  Galf  States,  by 
a  military  order  proceeding  from  the  President,  or  by  like  orders 
fk*om  the  commanding  generals  of  the  departments,  acting  under  the 
President's  direction?  I  resisted  the  conviction  of  this  necessity  a 
long  time,  hoping  the  war  might  be  successfully  terminated  and 
slavery  left  to  the  disposition  of  the  State  authorities ;  but  events  of 
the  last  six  months  have  expelled  this  hope,  and  that  conviction  is 
now  established  firmly  in  my  mind. 

'*  With  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem, 

*'  Tours  very  truly, 

"  Hon.  Edward  Everett.  S.  P.  CHASE." 
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CHAPTER     XXXIII. 

CHASE   AND   M'DOWSLL — ^THE  WAR  ON   M*OLELLAN« 

AUGUST  15th  (Friday)  is  the  next  day  distingnlshed  by  an 
entry  in  the  diary  of  Mr.  Chase.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
entry  are  the  characters,  "p.,  and  r.  un  pen  de  Marius."  These 
characters  appear  to  be  a  mixing  of  three  tongues  at  least ;  but,  like 
''  Bill  Sykes,  his  mark,"  they  may  be  simpler  than  they  seem.  About 
the  meaning  of  the  characters  in  association  with  them  there  can  be 
no  question.     In  plain,  nervous  English,  we  are  told : 

"  Saw  in  Republican  account  of  interview  invited  by  President 
with  colored  people,  and  his  talk  to  them  on  colonization.  How 
much  better  would  be  a  manly  protest  against  prejudice  against 
color !  and  a  wise  effort  to  give  freemen  homes  in  America !  A  mili- 
tary order,  emancipating  at  least  the  slaves  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  the  Gulf  States,  would  do  more  to  terminate  the  war 
and  insure  an  early  restoration  of  solid  peace  and  prosperity  than 
anything  else  that  can  be  devised." 

On  the  15th  of  August  Secretary  Chase  rode  out  with  Mr.  Par- 
sons. At  night,  Judge  Harris  called  while  the  Secretary  and  Mr. 
Boutwell  were  engaged  on  tax  appointments.  He  was  invited  to 
breakfast  the  next  morning. 

The  next  day  (Saturday)  was  written  of  as  follows  by  our  mar- 
tial-miuded,  then  most  melancholy  hero  : 

"Nothing  in  public  affairs  of  special  note  to-day  New  regiments 
be^in  to  arrive;  but  what  reason  to  hope  more  from  new  levies  than 
old?  None  that  I  see,  except  General  Ilallcck;  if  he  fails,  all  fails. 
Pope  telegraphs  that  his  whole  force  is  as  near  the  Rapidan  as  the 
nature  of  the  country  will  permit,  and  that  he  is  pushing  strong 
reconnoissance  beyond.  Grant  telegraphs  that  15,000  men  have 
gone  to  Decatur,  to  replace  15,000  sent  to  reinforce  Buell ;  that  he  is 
now  weak,  and  may  be  attacked,  though  there  is  no  indication  yet  of 
more  than  feints  toward  Missouri.  Nothing  from  Burnside  or 
McClellan." 

The  entry  in  Mr.  Chase's  diary  of  August  15th,  already  cited, 
30 
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contains  also  this  language,  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
Connecticut  tax  appointments : 

"No  Cabinet  to-day.  Went  to  War  Department.  Stanton  said 
Halleck  had  sent  Burnside  to  James  Eiver  to  act  as  second  in 
command,  or  as  adviser  of  McClellan — in  reality,  to  control  him. 
He  thought  the  experiment  would  fail,  and  wished  I  would  go  and 
see  Halleck.  Went.  Asked  about  the  mission  of  Burnside.  Hal- 
leck said  he  could  not  disclose  it,  as  it  was  uncertain  what  it  would 
really  turn  out  to  be.  Asked  him  what  was  the  hostile  force  at 
Eichmond?  He  thought  75,000  to  80,000  men.  Before  Pope? 
About  60,000.  Whole  army  in  Virginia?  About  150,000.  I 
thought  it  not  possible,  unless  western  force  was  much  reduced. 
He  thought  a  levy  en  masse  had  been  made,  and  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  enemy  to  bring  600,000  to  700,000  into  the  field.  I  thought 
the  whole  number  could  not,  at  this  time,  exceed  300,000  to  350,000; 
of  which  at  least  180,000  to  230,000  were  in  the  West,  South-west, 
and  South-east.  I  inquired  about  East  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  got  no  satisfactory  information  on  either  point.  He  said, 
however,  that  15,000  men  had  been  sent  from  Decatur  to  reinforce 
Buell,  and  15,000  from  Grant  to  Decatur ;  and  that  Curtis  was  needed 
to  prevent  further  inroads  into  Missouri.  The  whole  interview  was 
very  unsati»factory,  though  the  general  was  very  civil.  Left  with 
him  memoranda  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Carrington. 

"  The  papers  show  that  the  rebels  mean  to  execute  their  threat  of 
treating  Pope*s  officers  and  soldiers  as  felons,  and  not  as  prisoners  of 
war.  This  can  not  be  permitted  without  shameful  disgrace.  When 
will  the  administration  awake  to  its  duty?" 

The  next  letter,  under  date  August  25th,  introduces  an  unpleas- 
ant subject  in  this  fashion : 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  came  too  late.  The  President  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Kaymond,  on  my  recommendation,  which  was  founded 
in  part  on  my  personal  knowledge  and  in  greater  part  on  the  opin- 
ions of  General  Ashley  and  every  other  person,  without  an  exoep- 
tion,  I  believe,  to  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject. 

''  Had  any  one  intimated  to  me  that  Mr.  Mott  would  accept  the 
office  I  should  certainly  have  hesitated  before  offering  it  to  any 
other  person.  But  he  had  declined  a  higher  position,  when  I  pro- 
posed it  to  him,  and  I  had  no  thought  of  his  accepting  this. 

**Only  one  thing  would  have  caused  me  doubt  as  to  my  duty,  and 
that  is  the  unfortunate  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  the  Toledo 
district.  General  Ashley  has  been  too  faith  Ail  a  representative  in 
Congress  of  the  great  cause  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life,  and  too 
true  a  friend  to  myself,  to  allow  me,  without  dishonor,  to  do  anything 
which  could  be  interpreted  into  distrust  or  disregard  of  him. 

"  Of  course,  he,  as  every  other  man,  must  take  such  positions  as 
the  i^eople  choose  to  give  him ;  or,  if  they  choose  to  give  him  none,  ac- 
quiesce loyally  in  their  decision.  But,  certainly  no  man  in  Congress 
less  than  he  merits  any  mark  of  disapproval  from  his  constituents, 
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or  more  deserves  to  havo  a  fair  heaving  and  nnprejadiced  jndgment 
from  them.  Of  course,  there  should  be  a  hearty  acquiescence  of  all 
in  the  decision  of  the  majority  concerning  him. 

"I  have  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  inform  myself  cor- 
rectly in  respect  to  the  present  complications  in  the  district ;  but  my 
nympathies  must  be  (knowing,  as  I  do,  what  important  services  he 
hag  rendered  our  cause)  with  General  Ashley. 

"With  sincere  respect,  I  remain,  very  truly,  your  friend, 

"C.  Waoooner,  Esq.  8.  P.  CHASE." 

Here  is  another  letter  of  interest  in  the  same  conoectioD,  under 
date  September  17th : 

"Mt  Dkar  JnDOE:  I  have  seldom  been  so  much  surprised  and 
pained,  as  by  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  and  the  copies  of  General 
Ashley's  letters  which  came  with  it-  I  received  also,  by  the  same 
mail  to-day,  copies  of  the  sarae  letters  in  print. 

"  Tou  know  how  warm  a  regard  I  have  ever  cherished  for  General 
Ashley,  as  a  true  friend  and  faithful  advocate  of  our  canse,  and  how 
glad  i  have  always  heen  to  promote  his  advancement,  believing  that 
T  was  thereby  promoting  the  great  political  principles  which  I  era- 
braced  early  and  have  defended  perseveringly. 

"  I  never  dreamed  until  to-day  that  he  was  capable  of  seeking  an 
appointment  fbranybody,  stranger,  acqu.-vintance,  or  friend,  upon  any 
understanding,  direct  or  indirect,  that  any  share  of  its  emoluments 
or  opportunities  for  emolument  should  belong  to  him. 

"  I  can  never  approve  or  attempt  to  justify  any  such  understand- 
ings. He  who  enters  into  them  must  vindicate  them  if  capable  of 
vindication. 

"  It  may  be  properly  observed,  however,  and  it  may  somewhat 
extenuate  the  culpiihility  attaching  to  him,  that  very  loose  ideas  on 
tlifsc  matters  have  been  current  in  WashiJigton  ;  tlie  prevalence  of 
which  may  be  attributed,  in  large  part,  to  the  system  of  parcelling 
out  executive  patronage  to  memboi-s  of  Congress — a  system  against 
which  I  have  constantly  and  earnestly  protested. 

"His  letters  can  not  have  appeared  to  General  Ashley  as  they 
appear  to  me,  and  I  am  confident  that,  once  imprep^ed  with  a  sense 
of  their  impropriety,  he  will  never  expose  himself  again  to  such  a 
censure.  Indeed,  an  act  of  Congress,  for  which  I  believe  ho  voted, 
now  expressly  forbids  such  transactions. 

"Under  ibewe  t-irt-umstnnces,  I  think,  if  I  were  a  voter  in  his  dis- 
trict, I  should  not  wilhliold  from  him  my  support,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  cause.  I  think  I  should  do  hy  Ashley  what  Clay  once  asked 
one  of  his  eonstiluenls,  whom  he  had  displeased  by  voting  for 
the  compensation  bill,  to  do  by  him,  'Pick  the  flint  and  try  the  old 
gun  again.' 

"You  see  I  have  answered  your  letter  though  you  have  asked  for 
no  answer.  And  I  must  not  close  without  a  word  or  two  on  other 
matters. 

"  We  have  fallen  on  very  evil  days.  Under  the  influence  of  a  short- 
sighted notion,  that  the  old  Union  can  be  reconstituted,  after  a  year's 
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civil  war  of*  free  States  and  slave  States,  just  as  it  was,  the  Presi- 
dent has  hitherto  refused  to  sanction  any  adequate  measure  for  tho 
liberation  of  the  loyal  population  of  the  South  from  slavery  to  the 
rebels.  Hence  we  are  fighting  rebellion  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  supplying  its  vital  elements  of  strength.  Then  we  have  placed 
and  continued  in  command  generals  who  have  never  manifested  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  our  cause,  as  related  to  the  controlling  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  These  naturally  have  never  been  more  than  half  in 
earnest :  and,  instead  of  their  being  impelled  to  the  most  vigorous 
action,  their  influence  has  been  suffered  to  paralyze,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  activity  of  the  administration.  In  addition  to  this  there 
has  been  enormous  waste  and  profusion,  growing  out  of  high  pay 
and  excessive  indulgence.  All  these  causes  tend  to  demoralization, 
and  we  are  demoralized.  I  can  not  go  into  particulars,  but  the 
instances  abound. 

"It  is  some  consolation  to  me  that  my  voice  and,  so  far  as  oppor- 
tunity has  allowed,  my  example  has  been  steadily  opposed  to  all 
this.  I  have  urged  my  ideas  on  the  President  and  my  associates, 
till  I  begin  to  feel  that  they  are  irksome  to  the  first,  and  to  one  or 
two,  at  least,  of  the  second. 

"What to  do  I  know  not.  I  confess  I  should  like  to  complete  the 
work  of  bringing  in  a  sound  system  of  national  currency,  and  of 
relieving  the  people  of  the  evils  of  our  existing  bank-note  circulation. 
Besides  this  I  see  nothing  for  me  to  do  here ;  and  whether  I  should 
remain  here  for  this  is  the  question.     What  do  you  think  of  it? 

"  We  have  lost  Harper's  Ferry,  but  are  hoping  for  good  news  from 
McClellan's  main  army.      Many  think  the  surrender  of  Harper's 
Ferry  entirely  unnecessary.     It  is  a  heavy  blow,  and  may  precede 
important  events.     I  will  not,  however,  anticipate. 
"  As  ever  most  cordially  your  friend, 

«  Hon.  a.  S.  Latty.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

I  do  not  propose  to  comment  on  these  letters.  Certainly,  never 
having  examined  the  evidence  relating  to  the  matters  of  fact,  stated 
or  referred  to  in  them,  I  do  not  present  them  as  affording  indica- 
tion against  any  one  named  therein  They  serve  to  aid  in  charac- 
terizing the  public  spirit  of  their  writer,  and  they  serve  so  well 
that  purpose  that  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  suppress  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  use  them  without  reminding 
readers  of  the  presumption  of  innocence  in  every  case,  and  warning 
them  not  to  receive  the  letters  in  question  as  even  tending  to  prove 
that  any  one  was  guilty  of  any  wrong  whatever. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  can  not  set  down  to  the  credit  of  our 
hero  the  two  letters  relating  to  the  Ashley  matter.  They  belong,  it 
seems  to  me,  rather  to  the  debit  side  of  the  account,  all  things  con- 
sidered. But  of  that  each  reader  is  to  judge,  with  full  ability  to 
form  bis  judgment  for  himself. 
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August  25,  1862,  was  marked  by  the  writing  of  several  pleasant 
letters,  of  which  the  following,  addressed  to  A.  A.  Gutherie,  Esq., 
is  a  fair  sample  : 

*•  My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  letter  was  duly  received,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it. 

"Now  and  then  I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  into  public  service, 
without  expectation  or  solicitation,  a  man  of  such  integrity  and 
capacity  that  his  appointment  honors  the  office. 

"Among  these  instances  it  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  place  j'our 
appointment,  which  the  President  has  kindly  made  at  my  instance. 
With  best  regards  to  all  your  family.  Yours  faithfully, 

'* S.  P.  CHASE.'i 

But  here  is  one  which  many  residents  of  Ohio  will  regard  with 
unutterably  painful  interest : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  August  25,  1862. 

"  My  Dear  Stone  :  I  have  recommended,  and  the  President  has 
appointed,  you  collector  for  the  Seventh  District,  understanding  that 
O'Harra  did  not  desire  to  be  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  you. 

"  Please  see  that  O'Harra  does  not  suffer  because  of  what  I  do. 
You  know  his  merits,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  confer  with  him  freely  as 
to  appointments  of  deputies.  Do  not  overlook  among  them  Powers, 
whose  capacity  and  fidelity  you  know.  Yours  truly, 

*  Hon.  a.  p.  Stone.  S.  P.  CHASE.'' 

Of  the  Columbus  life  of  our  hero  quite  imperfect  notice  has  been 
taken.  One  of  the  least  creditable  things  therein  was  the  hold  that 
such  men   as  A.  P.  Stone,  then,  somehow,  managed  to  get  on  him. 

xVugust  28  yields  this  letter: 

*'  Washington,  D.  C,  Angust  28,  1862. 

^*  My  Dear  Seward:  Young  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Harrishurg,  is  here 
at  ihu  reqiU'st  of  his  father,  to  urge  that  leave  he  granted  the  general 
to  eome  home  on  a  furlough — say  three  or  four  months. 

''  i  caih'd  on  the  Prenident  this  morning  about  it.  He  seemed  to 
tiiink  that  the  request  must  ultimately  he  granted,  but  expressed  no 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  granting  it,  saying  that   he  desired 


mere  is  another: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  August  25,  1862. 

"My  Dear  Frip:nd:     It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  offer  to  you    some  positive 
evidence  of  my  respect  and  friendship,  in  the  form  of  an  appointment    as  collector 
for  the  Eleventh  District.     The  President,  at  my  instance,  has  signed  your  commis- 
sion, which  will  V)e  sent  yon  forthwith  by  the  commissioner. 
''  With  best  regards  to  your  family,  I  remain  us  ever, 

"  Faithfully  your  friend, 
"John  Campbell,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE." 
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to  do  nothin|]^  until  after  consulting  you.  He  proposed  to  wait  till 
your  return  therefore.  But  as  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  delay 
already  I  suggested  I  would  write  you.  To  this  he  assented,  say- 
ing that  I  might  say  to  you  th:it  he  had  no  objection  if  yon  bad 
none.  I  said,  *  may  I  eay  that  you  think  it  best  to  grant  the  leave?  ' 
He  replied,  *  no,  I  wish  to  leave  it  to  him.*  I  then  said,  *have  you 
any  objection  that  I  should  say  on  my  own  account  thatl  think  it 
right? '     And  he  answered,  *  not  at  all.* 

"On  the  whole  it  does  seem  to  me  best,  and  I  hope  you  will  con- 
cur with  me,  and  if  you  do,  grant  the  leave  to  go  by  next  steamer. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

August  29th  is  thus  recorded : 

"The  Secretary  of  War  called  on  me  in  reference  to  Gonei*al  Mc- 
Clellan.  He  has  long  believed,  and  so  have  I,  that  General  McClellan 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  command  of  any  army  of  the  Union,  and 
the  events  of  the  last  fevv  days  have  greatly  strengthened  our  judg- 
ment. We  called  on  Judge  Bates,  who  was  not  at  home;  called  on 
General  Halleck,  and  remonstrated  against  General  McClellan  com- 
manding ;  Secretary  wrote  and  presented  to  General  H.  a  call  for  a 
report,  touching  McC.'s  disobedience  of  orders  and  consequent  delay 
of  support  to  Army  of  Virginia;  General  H.  promised  answer  to- 
morrow morning.'* 

Saturday,  August  30,  affords  the  following : 

^^  Judge  Bates  called,  and  we  conversed  in  regard  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan, he  concurring  in  our  judgment.  Afterwards  I  went  to  the  War 
Department,  where  Watson  showed  me  a  paper  expressing  it.  I  sug- 
gested modifications.  Afterward  saw  Stanton.  He  approved  the 
modifications,  and  we  both  signed  the  paper.  I  then  took  it  to  Sec- 
retary  Welles,  who  concurred  in  judgment,  but  thought  the  paper  not  ex- 
actly right,  and  did  not  sign  it.    Ke turned  the  paper  to  Stanton. 

"  Promised  report  from  General  Halleck  was  not  made'' 

That  last  sentence  looks  not  insignificant.     But  let  that  pass. 

''Much  busied  at  department  to-day,  although  it  is  Sunday/' 
says  Mr.  Chase,  August  81,  1862,  adding :  "  and  spent  much  time 
with  the  President,  endeavoring   to    close  appointments  under  tax 

law." 

The  same  day  offers  the  record  : 

"  David  Dudley  Field  called  and  said  we  had  sustained  a  serious 
defeat  yesterday,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  wished  to  see  me. 
Went  to  the  Department  and  found  that  General  Pope  had,  in  fact, 
been  defeated  partially,  and  had  fallen  back  to  Centreville.  Fitz 
John  Porter  was  not  in  the  battle,  nor  was  Franklin  or  Sumner,  with 
whose  corps   the  result  would   have  probably  been  very  different. 
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Little  fighting  to-day.     Clerks  went  out  to  battle-field  as  nurses,  Mr. 
Harrington  with  them." 

On  the  same  day^  our  hero  wrote  as  follows  to  Hon.  Thadeus 
Stevens : 

"  I  read  your  letter  to  the  President,  and  he  has  concluded  to 
send  Senator  Pomeroy  to  Chiriqui  to  report  before  conclusively 
doing  anything. 

"Colonization  may  do  something  in  the  way  of  creating  an  Amer- 
ico-Afric  state  in  Central  America,  but  it  will  not  solve  our  home 
problem,  nor,  in  my  judgment,  does  it  suit  our  present  exigencies. 

"  Pope,  afler  a  great  success  Friday,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to 
Centreville  yesterday.  Neither  Franklin  nor  Sumner  were  sent 
forward  fast  enough  by  McClellan  to  reach  him.  Cut  I  think  they 
are  with  him  to-day,  and  that  he  is  stronger  than  the  enemy. 

"  McClellan,  at  last,  is  reduced  to  the  command  of  the  residue  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  not  sent  to  Pope.  This  is  late,  but  well, 
though  not  well  enough." 

September  1st,  we  have  these  letters : 

"  My  Dear  Sir:  I  presume  the  article  from  the  Bulletin  from 
*B.  Gr.'  is  from  your  pen. 

^^Its  temper  is  excellent,  and  its  advice,  upon  the  information 
possessed,  sound. 

"No  one  gave  to  General  McClellan  more  unreserved  confidence 
than  I.  It  was  withdrawn  only  when  painfully  convinced  that  it 
was  not  warranted.  Then,  for  a  long  time,  I  hoped  it  might  be  re- 
stored, but  fjiiliire  succeeded  failure  and  mistake — to  use  the  mildest 
word — mistake. 

"I  am  now  thoroughly  satisfied  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  any  arm}'  of  the  United  States;  and 
I  do  not  see  how  I  can  reconcile  m^-  duty  to  the  countr}^  with 
sharing  the  responsibilitios  of  the  administration,  if  it  continues  to 
allow  its  militaiy  actions  to  be  guided  in  anj'  considerable  degree 
by  his  counsel  or  control., 

"My  heart  acquits  me  of  all  personal  hostility  to  him.  My  coun- 
try requires  me  to  look  only  to  capacity  and  will  to  servo  her.  He 
is  my  best  friend  who  is  her  best  friend. 

'^  Your  faithfully,  S.  P.  CHASE." 

'•  My  Dear  Mr.  Gallagher  :  Your  parcel  of  extracts  from  news- 
papers came  to-da}',  and  alarmed  me  a  good  deal ;  I  supposed  that 
each  scrip  chronicled  some  defeat,  and  that  the  aggregate  would 
sum  u])  in  the  loss  of  Missouri. 

"But.  unwilling  to  accept  so  unsatisfactory  a  conclusion  without 
more  examination,  I  patiently  went  to  work  and  analyzed  the  whole 
mass,  and  \vas  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  manj^  papers  related 
to  the  same  affair,  and  that  the  summing  up  was,  that  the  rebels  had 
been  routed  eveiy-where  in  Missouri,  and  driven  out  of  the  entire 
State,  except  in  the  north-east,  where  they  could  not  maintain  them- 
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solves  against  even  a  tolerably  respectable  force  under  any  active 
leader — brave  as  well. 

"Of  course  there  is  an  unsettled  condition  of  society — many 
robberies — not  a  few  murders;  but  these  things  ought  to  be  sap- 
pressed  without  the  excitement  of  any  alarm. 

"  It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  me,  and  might  be  very  useful, 
if  I  could  hav*e,  from  week  to  week,  a  chronologized  account  of 
events  and  incidents,  with  references  to  the  paper  extracts  accom- 
panying and  sustaining  it;  just  such  as  I  have  extracted  from  the 
extracts  you  have  sent  me — which  I  would  send  you  as  a  specimen, 
if  my  abbreviations  were  legible.     Can't  you  give  me  this? 

"Yours  truly, 

"  W.  D.  Gallagher,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE, 

"  I  see  no  danger  here,  but  am  not  very  well  informed,  and  don't 
care  to  speculate^." 

Under  the  same  date  was  written : 

"This  has  been  an  anxious  day.  An  order  appears  declaring 
command  of  his  corps  in  Burnside ;  of  that  portion  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  not  sent  forward  to  Pope,  in  McClellan ;  of  the  Army 
of  Virginia  and  all  forces  temporarily  attached,  in  Pope;  of  the 
whole,  in  Halleck.  Reports  from  Pope's  army  state  that  its  losses 
are  heavy,  but  in  good  spirits — confirm  that  neither  Franklin  nor 
Sumner  arrived,  and  that  McClellan  failed  to  send  forward  ammuni- 
tion. 

"On  suggestion  of  Judge  Bates,  the  remonstrance  against  Mc- 
Clellan, which  had  been  previously  signed  by  Smith,  was  modified; 
and,  having  been  further  slightly  altered  on  my  suggestion,  was 
signed  by  Stanton,  Bates,  and  myself,  and  afterward  by  Smith. 
Welles  declined  to  sign  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  seem  un- 
friendly to  the  President — though  this  was  the  exact  reverse  of  its 
intent.  He  said  he  agreed  in  opinion,  and  was  willing  to  express  it, 
personally.  This  determined  us  to  await  the  Cabinet  meeting  to- 
morrow. 

"Meantime  McClellan  came  up,  on  invitation  of  Halleck,  and  had 
personal  conference  vvith  him  and  the  President.  Soon  after,  a  rumor 
pervaded  the  town  that  McClellan  was  to  resume  his  full  command. 
Colonel  Key  called  at  my  house,  and  told  me  that  he  supposed  such 
was  the  fact." 

Queer  Colonel  Key !  How  often  he  did  harm  where  he  was  even 
over-earnestly  endeavoring  to  do  good !  Yet  he  did  great  things 
and  good  things  in  his  day. 

September  2d  furnishes  this  account : 

"  Cabinet  met,  but  neither  the  President  nor  Secretarjr  of  War 
were  present.  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  (the  Secretary  of  State  being  out  of 
town)  said  nothing.  All  others  agreed  that  we  needed  a  change  in 
commander  of  the  army,     Mr.  Blair  referred  to  the  report  [support] 
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he  had  constantly  given  to  McClellan,  but  confessed  that  he  now 
thought  he  could  not  wisely  be  trusted  with  the  chief  command. 
Mr.  Bates  was  very  decided  against  his  competency,  and  Mr.  Smith 
equally  so.  Mr.  Welles  was  of  the  same  judgment,  though  less  posi- 
tive in  expression." 

How  characteristic!     Secretary  Chase  continues: 

"  After  some  time,  while  the  talk  was  going  on,  the  President  came 
in,  saying  that,  not  seeing  much  for  a  Cabinet  meeting  to-day,  he  had 
been  talking  at  the  department  and  head-quarters  about  *  the  war.* 
The  Secretary  of  War  came  in.  In  answer  to  some  inquiry,  the  fact 
was  stated  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary,  that  McClellan  had 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  forces  to  defend  the  Capital — or, 
rather,  to  use  the  President's  own  words,  *he  had  set  him  to  putting 
these  troops  into  the  fortifications  about  Washington,'  believing  that 
he  could  do  that  thing  better  than  any  other  man.  I  remarked, 
that  this  could  be  done  equally  well  by  the  engineer  who  constructed 
the  forts,  and  that  putting  General  McClellan  in  command  for  this 
purpose  was  equivalent  to  making  him  second  in  command  of  the 
entire  army.  The  Secretary  of  War  said  that  no  one  was  now 
responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  Capital ;  that  the  order  to  Mo* 
Clellan  was  given  by  the  President  direct  to  McClellan,  and  that 
General  Halleck  considered  himself  relieved  from  responsibility, 
although  he  acquiesced  and  approved  the  order;  that  McClellan 
could  now  shield  himself,  should  anything  go  wrong,  under  Halleck, 
while  Halleck  could  and  would  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the 
order  given.  The  President  thought  General  Halleck  as  much 
responsible  as  before,  and  repeated  that  the  whole  scope  of  the  order 
was,  simply,  to  dii-ect  McClelhiu  to  put  the  troops  into  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  command  them  for  the  defense  of  Washington.  I  re- 
marked that  this  seemed  to  me  equivalent  to  making  him  comman- 
der-in-chief for  the  time  being,  and  that  I  thought  it  would  prove 
very  difficult  to  make  any  substitution  hereafter,  for  active  opera- 
tions ;  that,  I  had  no  feeling  whatever  against  McClellan;  that  he 
came  to  the  command  with  my  most  cordial  approbation  and  sup- 
port;  that  until  I  beca!ne  satisfied  that  his  delays  would  greatly 
injure  our  cause,  he  possessed  my  full  confidence;  that,  after  I  had 
felt  myself  coni])elled  to  withhold  that  confidence,  I  had  (since  the 
President,  notwithstanding  my  opinion  that  he  should,  refrained 
from  putting  another  in  conimand),  given  him  all  possible  support 
in  every  way,  raising  means  and  urging  reinforcements;  that  his 
experience  as  a  military  commander  had  been  little  else  than  a  series 
of  failures;  and  that  his  omission  to  urge  troops  forward  to  the 
battles  of  Friday  and  Saturday  evinced  a  spirit  which  rendered  him 
unworthy  of  trust,  and  that  I  could  not  but  feel  that  giving  com- 
mand to  hi!n  was  equivalent  to  giving  Washington  to  the  rebels. 
This,  and  more,  I  said.  Other  members  of  the  Cabinet  expressed  a 
general  concurrence,  but  in  no  very  energetic  terms.  [5lr.  Blair 
must.])c  excej)ted,  but  he  did  not  dissent.] 

"The  Preside!it  said  it  distressed   him  exceedingly  to  find  himself 
differing  on  such  a  point  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Treasury ;  that  he  would  gladly  resign  his  place;  but  he 
could  not  see  who  could  do  the  work  wanted  as  well  as  McGlelian. 
1  named  Hooker,  or  Sumner,  or  Burnside,  either  of  whom  could  do 
the  work  better. 

"  At  length  the  conversation  ended,  and  the  meeting  broke  up, 
leaving  the  matter  as  wo  found  it. 

"  A  few  tax  appointments  were  lying  on  the  table.  I  asked  the 
President  to  sign  them,  which  he  did,  saying  he  would  sign  them 
just  as  they  wore,  and  ask  bo  questions.  I  told  him  that  they  had 
all  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  his  directions,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  appointments. 

"  They  were  signed,  and  I  returned  to  the  department." 

Wednesday^  September  3,  the  record  muses  and  narrates  as 
follows : 

"The  getting  the  army  into  the  works,  and  making  general 
arrangements,  went  on  to-day.  General  McClellan  assumed  the  com* 
mand,  and  returned  to  his  old  head-quarters  as  if  the  disastrous  ex- 
pedition of  near  eight  months  had  been  only  the  absence  of  a  few 
days,  unmarked  by  special  incident;  and,  with  the  same  old  staff, 
except  the  French  princes,  Mr.  Astor,  and  Mr.  Gantt,  he  went  out,  as 
of  old,  to  visit  the  fortifications  and  the  troops.  Pope  came  over  and 
talked  with  the  President,  who  assured  him  of  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion with  his  conduct;  assured  him  that  McClellan 's  command  was 
only  temporary;  and  gave  him  reason  to  expect  that  another  army 
of  active  operations  would  be  organized  at  once,  which  he  (Pope) 
would  lead. 

"  In  my  department,  nothing  especial  oceured  ;  but  the  expenses 
are  becoming  enormous." 

Thursday^  September  4,  witnessed  this  memorandum  : 

**  McDowell  came  over  to-day,  and  gave  me  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  recent  battles — attributing  our  ill -success  to  the  con- 
duct of  McClellan  in  not  urging  forward  reinforcements,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  conduct  of  Porter,  and  his  division,  on  the  day  of 
the  last  battle.     He  stayed  all  night." 

The  same  day,  Secretary  Chase  wrote,  I  know  not  to  whom, 
this  deeply  interesting  letter : 

[Priyate.] 

"  Washington,  September  4,  1862. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  I  see  the  World  connects  me  with  General 
McDowell.     Is  it  worth  while  to  take  any  notice  of  it? 

" I  recommended  General  McDowell  as  I  did  General  McClellan; 
neither  more  warmly  than  the  other,  and  am  perfectly  willing  to 
take  my  share,  with  others  who  recommended  them  just  as  I  did,  of 
the  responsibility  of  their  appointments. 

**  My  expectations  of  General  McDowell  have  been  better  satisfied 
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than  thoBO  I  fbrmcd  of  General  McClell&n  ;  but  the  latter  is  supported 
by  all  the  enemies  of  the  administration  and  bj  many  of  its  friends^ 
and  the  President  declaring  himself  unable  to  do  better,  and 
acknowledging  that  he  is  not  doing  well,  places  McGlellan  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  and  fortifications  around  Washington,  so  that,  for 
the  time  being  at  all  events,  he  is  restored  virtaally  to  bis  position  as 
commander-in-chief.  Of  course  it  is  a  good  time  for  secession, 
semi -secession,  an  ti -ad  ministration,  and  semi-ad  ministration  papers 
to  unite  in  laudations  of  McGlellan  and  denunciations  of  McDowell. 

"  For  my  part,  I  know  a  large  part  of  the  truth,  and  my  oplnioDS 
are  unchanged. 

"  McDowell  has  been  unfortunate;  but  be  is  a  loyal,  brave,  truth- 
ful, capable  officer.  He  is  a  diocipUnarian.  While  he  never  hesi- 
tated 10  appropriate  private  property  of  rebels  to  public  use,  ho 
repreGBod.  as  far  as  possible,  private  marauding  as  incotnpatible 
with  tlie  laws  of  civilized  war,  and  equally  incompatible  with  the 
discipline  and  efficiency  of  troops.  Ho  believes  that  the  immense 
trains  with  which  our  armies  move  are  fatal  to  i-apidily  of  move- 
ments, and  so  dangerous  to  final  suctfesa.  Ho  has  sought,  lueretbre,  to 
cut  them  down  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  the  effective  con- 
dition of  the  troops.  From  these  two  causes  come  a  large  share  of  the 
complamts  against  him.  Then  he  never  drinks,  or  smokes,  or  chews, 
or  indulges  in  any  kind  of  license.  He  is  serious  and  oarnost.  He 
resorts  to  no  acts  of  popularity.  He  has  no  political  aims,  and  per- 
haps not  any  very  pronounced  political  opinions,  except  the  convic- 
tion that  this  war  sprung  from  the  influences  of  slavery,  and  that, 
whenever  slavery  stands  in  the  way  of  successful  prosecution,  slavery 
must  get  out  of  the  way.  He  is  too  indifferent  in  miimier.  Hiaoffl- 
cei-a  ai-e  sometimes  alieniated  by  it.  He  is  too  purely  military  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  soldiers.  There  is  an  apparent  hauteur,  no, 
that  is  not  llie  word,  rough  indifference  expresses  better  the  idea,  in 
his  way  towards  tlu-iii,  that  makes  it  hard  tor  them  to  feel  any  warm 
personal  sentiments  towards  liim,  unless  they  find,  what  they  hith- 
erto hiivu  not  found,  that  he  leads  them  succcBsfully,  and  the  honor 
of  serving  under  him  compensates  for  their  griefs. 

"A  Colonel  Tilcston,  who  iiiid  the  best  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion in  the  late  battles,  tells  me  that  McDowell  did  his  whole  duty, 
and  more  than  his  share  of  the  work,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
if  Pope  had  been  su|>ported,  as  he  should  have  been,  by  McClcllan, 
the  first  Biiccess  would  have  been  a  complete  victory,  and  the  last 
reverses  would  hiive  been  converted  into  successive  triumphs. 

"  1  meant  to  add  something  about  the  criticisms  of  my  financial 
policy.  Will  those  who  condemn  indicate  a  better?  I  shall  ho  glad 
to  learn. 

''  Under  difficult  circumstances  I  have  accomplished  all  I  believe 
that  Cunld  he  acconiidislied.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  endure  censures  eo 
completely  undeserved,  and  I  have  ollcn  felt  it  would  be  well  to 
retire  nnil  leave  the  administration  to  other  bunds," 

The  next  day  is  marked  by  the  following  account: 

"The   President,  at  Cabinet  meeting,  read    Pope's  report,  which 
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strongly  inculpates  MeClellan,  Porter,  Franklin,  and  GriflSn;  and 
asked  opinion  as  to  its  publication.  All  against  it,  on  the  score  of 
policy  under  existing  circumstances.  President  stated  that  Porter, 
Franklin,  and  GriflSn  would  be  relieved  from  command  and  brought 
before  a  Court  of  Inquiry ;  and  also,  I  think,  that  the  order  had 
been  made. 

"The  President  had  previously,  at  the  department,  told  me  that 
the  chimor  against  McDowell  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  lead 
his  troops  unless  something  was  done  to  restore  confidence;  and  pro- 
posed to  me  to  suggest  to  him  the  asking  for  a  Court  of  Inquiry.  I 
told  him  I  had  already  done  so.  and  would  do  so  again.  So,  avail- 
ing myself  of  a  messenger  from  General  Pope,  who  came  during  the 
meeting,  I  sent  a  note  to  McDowell,  asking  him  to  come  over.  He 
accordingly  came  in  the  evening,  and  I  suggested  the  matter  to  him. 
He  thought  it  hard  to  make  the  demand  when  there  were  no  charges. 
I  told  him  I  thought  he  could  assume  the  charge  made  by  the  Michi- 
gan oflScer,  who,  when  dying,  scrawled  a  letter,  saying  he  died  a 
victim  to  Pope's  imbecility  and  McDowell's  treachery.  He  reflected, 
and  then  said  he  would  make  the  demand.  He  stayed  again  all 
night." 

The  same  day  affords  this  letter : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  Stanton  has  read  me  your  telegram  to  him, 
and  his  answer. 

"Perhaps  it  is  well  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  his  answer  is  the 
only  one  which,  in  ray  judgment,  he  can  give,  without  giving  rise 
to  more  evils  than  the  measure  proposed  will  cure. 

"General  Mitchel  ought  to  have  fifteen  thousand  men  to  go  with 
him  to  his  department;  but  it  seems  impossible,  just  now,  to  get 
them  furnished  by  General  Halleck.  But  he  ought  not  to  wait  for 
them.  He  ought*  to  go  immediately  to  his  department,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  authorities  he  has. 

"The  country  ought  to  demand  that  he  be  fully  sustained,  and 
enabled  at  once  to  commence  most  vigorous  operations  in  that 
quarter. 

"  There  seems  to  be  no  immediate  danger  apprehended  here.  In- 
deed, /  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  our  generals  could  have  only 
acted  in  concert  and  harmony',  the  routed  enemy  would  now  be  fly- 
ing toward  Kichmond.  But  I  know  too  little  to  have  any  confident 
opinion  about  any  military  matter.  I  do  know,  however,  that  if  the 
old  MeClellan  policy  is  to  be  resumed  here,  and  not  counterpoised  by 
vigor  elsewhere,  the  chance  of  ultimate  success  sinks  near  zero. 

"  Yours  cordially, 

"Hon.  George  Opdyke.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Is  not  that  a  remarkable  conclusion  ?  Here  is  a  man  coolly  con- 
fessing that  he  knows  too  little  to  have  any  confident  opinion  about 
any  military  matter  whatever,  yet  proceeding,  in  the^very  next  sen- 
tence, to  express  an  absolutely  confident  opinion  about  one  of  the 
most  important  military  matters  ever  studied  by  an  educated 
soldier. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

THE   INTEREST  DEEPENS — PURSE  AND   SWORD. 

THE  interest  deepens  as  we  go  forward.     Saturday,  Septembei 
6tli,  furnished  the  matter  of  this  memorandum  : 

''General  and  Mrs.  Worth ington  breakfasted  with  me;  also  Gen- 
eral McDowell  and  Mr.  Haven. 

"After  breakfast,  General  McDowell  read  to  me  the  draft  of  his 
letter,  which  I  thought  excellent,  but  suggested  one  or  two  modifica- 
tions which  he  adopted.     I  then  went  to  the  department. 

"  Soon  after,  the  President  came  in,  and  asked  what  McDowell  had 
determined  to  do.  I  told  him.  *  Where  is  the  letter?*  He  took  it, 
intending  to  have  it  copied,  I  suppose.  *  Well,  it  ought  to  be  done 
immediately ;  for  the  corps  must  march,  and  General  Halleck 
feels  that  he  must  be  relieved,  at  all  events,  from  command.  Where 
can  he  be  found?'  *I  can  not  tell.  An  orderlj^  no  doubt,  can  find 
him.'  The  President  went  away,  and,  later  in  the  day,  I  heard  that 
General  McDowell  had  been  relieved  at  his  own  request.  He  came 
in  himself,  afterward,  stating  the  fact,  and  adding,  *I  did  not  ask  to 
be  relieved — I  onl}^  asked  for  a  court.'  1  explained  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  he  left  me. 

"Afterward,  I  started  to  War  Department,  but  met  Seward,  who 
said  Stanton  was  not  there.  We!it  to  President's,  where  Stanton 
was.  He  spoke  of  McDowell's  letter,  and  praised  it  in  the  strongest 
terms." 

The  same  entry  states  : 

"In  the  evening,  General  Pope  came  in.  He  expressed  strong  in- 
dignation against  Fitz  John  Porter  and  McClellan,  who  had,  as  he 
believed,  prevented  his  siieeess.  He  wanted  his  report  published,  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  himself  and  his  army.  I  stated  my  objections  to 
present  publication  on  the  i^^round  of  injury  to  service  at  this  critical 
time  ;  but  said  that  a  general  order,  thanking  his  army  for  what  they 
had  done,  ought  to  be  ])ro!nuli(ated.  He  said  this  would  be  satisfac- 
tory (|)artiany  so,  at  least),  but  that  Halleck  w^ould  not  publish  one. 
I  said  I  would  see  the  President  and  urge  it." 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Barney  came  to  see  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  al)0ut  the  last  contract  in  New  York. 
Concerning  this,  it  seems,  "  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  and  inter- 
est ''  existed,  *^  one  or  two  of  our  most  influential  journals  being  con 
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cerned  in  its  continuance.  The  question,"  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary's version,  "  was,  whether  the  contract,  by  its  own  terms,  was 
not  limited  to  three  years,  and  whether  an  extension  of  it  beyond 
that  time  would  be,  in  reality,  a  new  contract.  Doubting  on  the 
point,''  Mr.  Chase  "  referred  it  to  the  Attorney-General,who  returned 
an  answer  expressing  a  decided  opinion  that  the  contract  was  so 
limited  and  could  not  be  extended  without  a  new  contract.  "  Before 
receiving  this  answer  the  Secretary  had  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Field  to 
"come  on,  if  he  desired  to  say  anything  further." 

The  conclusion  of  this  variously  interesting  entry  is  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Barney  and  others  also  called,  B.  having  declined  invitation 
to  breakfast,  but  said  he  would  come  at  9,  to  meet  Field,  who  tele- 
graphed he  would  come  and  call  at  that  hour.  Major  Andrews  came 
in  and  spoke  so  of  Colonel  Crook,  that  I  agreed  to  ask  that  he  be 
made  a  brigadier-general.  Major  Andrews  wi'ote  a  statement  of 
what  Crook  did  in  Western  Virginia." 

Sunday,  September  7,  1862,  the  Secretary  made  this  record : 

"Mr.  Field  called  after  breakfast,  and  proposed  to  go  to  War  De- 
partment, and  we  went  together.  Met  Gurowski,  who  denounced 
what  he  called  military  usurpation,  saj-ing  that  Franklin's  corps, 
marching  out,  cheered  McClellan.  Found  Stanton,  Pope,  and  Wads- 
worth  uneasy  on  account  of  critical  condition  of  affairs.  Spoke  to 
Stanton  about  Crook,  and  he  promised  to  give  him  a  commission. 
Saw  Halleck,  and  he  approved. 

"  Went  to  President's,  and  spoke  of  general  order  commending 
Pope's  army.     Ho  thought  it  due,  and  said  he  would  speak  to  Halleck. 

"  Coming  home,  met  McDowell  and  T.  C.  H.  Smith.  Smith  came 
home  with  me  and  spoke  of  battles,  eulogizing  in  strong  terms  both 
Pope  and  McDowell." 

In  the  same  entry  I  find  the  memorandum  : 

"Eeceived,  to-day,  telegram  from  Paymaster-General  of  New 
York  :  *  Can  not  forward  troops  for  want  of  means  to  pay  State 
bounty.  Will  you  exchange  smaller  United  States  notes  for  one 
thousand's  and  five  hundreds'  dollars  to  enable  State  to  do  it? '  An- 
dwered,  ^yes  I  Be  as  prompt  in  sending  your  troops  ; '  and  sent  neces- 
sary directions  to  Mr.  Cisco." 

Then  follow  these  two  paragraphs : 

"In  the  afternoon,  McDowell  called  to  say,  *  Good-bye.'  The 
Court  of  Inquiry  demanded  by  him  had  been  postponed,  and  he  had 
fifteen  days*  leave  of  absence.  He  went  away,  feeling  very  sad,  in- 
deed. 

"  In  the  night,  a  large  part  of  the  army  moved  northward,  follow- 
ing the  force  already  sent  forward  to  meet  the  rebels  invading  Mary- 
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land.     Genernls  Biirnside,  Hooker,  Sumner,  and  Reno   in   command 
(£urnaide  chief),  as  reported." 

Under  date  September  7,  we  have  also  this  account : 

"Had  long  talk  about  labor  conti-act,  and  dissntisfftctioti  of  onr 
friends  with  Mr.  Barney,  So  farasleotild  see,  the  dissatisfaction 
was  unreafiotiable.  I  said  I  could  not  hold  the  contract  to  be  contin- 
uing, unless  the  Attorney-General  should  reserTC  his  opinion,  of 
which  there  was  too  little  probability  to  warrant  postponment  of 
action,  and  so  virtual  continuanco,  until  his  review  of  his  decision. 
Said  I  would  gladly  oblige  party  friends,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
any  breach  of  public  duty.  Field  and  Barney  lefttogetber.and  soon 
af^r  Harrington." 

Monday,  September  8,  1862,  the  Secretary  made  his  diary  say : 

"  Clay  came  in,  and  Cooke  left.  Clay  and  I  rode  toward  depart- 
ment in  wagon.  Clay  said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  depart- 
ment, and  that  the  President  and  Stanton  were  wilting  he  should 
take  that  beyond  the  Mississippi.  '  Would  I  go  with  htm  to  see  Hal- 
leck?'  'Certainly.'  Ilalleck  received  us  kindly,  but  was  unwell. 
Showed  no  favor  to  the  new  department  project. 

"Returned  to  department  and  attended  to  general  buaineaa.  Noth- 
ing of  special  financial  moment.  B.imey  came  in  and  said  that 
Stanton  and  Wadsworth  had  advised  him  to  leave  for  New  York  this 
evening,  as  communication  with  Baltimore  might  be  cut  off  before  to-mor- 
row. He  would  be  governed  by  my  advice.  Told  him  I  did  not 
think  the  event  probable,  but  he  had  best  govern  himself  by  the  ad- 
vice received, 

"After  he  had  gone  General  Mnnsfield  came  In  and  talked  very 
eaniwlly  nbout  the  necessity  "f  onlcring  up,  from  Suffolk.  First  Del- 
aware and  TliirU  and  I'mirlh  New  York,  trained  and  disciplined  now 
fourlfen  monllis,  each  800  strong,  say  2,400  men  ;  and  from  Norfolk 
Nineloentli  Wisconsin  and  Forty. eiglilh  Pennsylvania,  say  1,600 
men;  leaving  at  Suffolk,  Forty's  brigade  of  four  dimiiiiHiicd  reg- 
iments, say  1,800  men  in  all,  late  of  Sliields'  division;  Eleventh 
Pennsylvania  cavalry  (a  full  and  good  regiment),  say  900  men; 
and  Hodge's  regiment  of  mminted  rifles,  except  one  company  ;  and 
at  Norfolk,  Nincty-nintli  New  York,  and  one  company  of  Dodge's, 
sufficient  for  military  police.  He  favored  leaving  Keys  and  Peck  at 
Y'orklown,  He  said  tlie  defenses  of  the  city  were  weak  on  llie  east- 
crn  side ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  at  least  65,000  good  men  to  hold 
it  if  McClellan  is  defeated — to  impi-ove  victory  if  he  is  sucecssthi 

"Ho  rolcrred  to  old  times.  Waw  in  Texas  the  winter  bcforo  ro- 
bollion  broke  out.  Saw  Twiggs,  who  hated  him  because  he  was  on 
a  eourt-niaitial.  Waa  then  told  by  officer  in  Council  of  War  of  K, 
G.  C,  that  Floyd  and  Cobb  in  Caliinet.  and  Jeff",  Davia  and  Breckin- 
ridge,  H-(iro  mcnibcrs.  In  this  Council  of  War,  orders  were  given  to 
seize  navy-yards,  forts,  etc.,  while  its  members  were  yet  Cabinet 
officers  and  senators.  The  Order  of  the  K.  G.  C.  ramified  through- 
out the  South.     First  offered  services  to  Juarez,  who  refused  them 
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because  too  dangerous.  They  then  plotted  the  invasion  of  Cuba, 
which  failed.  Then  declared  themselves  protectors  of  Southern 
rights,  and  levied  a  contribution  upon  all  planters  and  slave-holders, 
some  giving  $5  and  some  $10,  and  some  more  or  less.  In  this  way 
they  got  large  sums  and  commenced  operations.  They  designed  to 
seize  Washington  and  inaugurate  Breckinridge;  and,  with  reference 
to  this,  Mason  wrote  Faulkner,  advising  him  not  to  resign — this  let- 
ter being  now  in  Seward's  possession.  This  plot  only  failed  through 
the  bringing  of  troops  to  Washington  and  the  unwillingness  of  lead- 
ers to  make  a  bloody  issue  so  early.  He  spoke  of  General  Scott. 
Said  he  had  not  treated  him  well — had  placed  McDowell  in  com- 
mand over  the  river,  last  year,  superseding  himself;  and,  when  he 
had  asked  for  explanation  he  simply  replied  that  his  ordei'S  had  been 
given.  He  felt  himself  wronged  ;  but  did  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  He  was  afterward  treated  badl}"  by  General  Wool,  who  did 
not  like  him,  though  he  treated  him  civilly.  Had  lately  been  in 
command  at  Suffolk  (an  insignificant  post)  until  summoned  here 
to  Court  of  Inquiry.  Wanted  active  employment,  but  was  unable  to 
get  any.  Had  sent  for  his  horses,  and  proposed  to  visit  all  the  for- 
tifications around  the  city  on  his  own  account. 

"  I  was,"  records  Mr.  Chase,  "a  good  deal  affected  by  the  manifest 
patriotism,  and  desire  to  do  something  for  his  country,  manifested  by 
the  old  general,  and  could  not  help  wishing  that  he  was  younger, 
and  thinking  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
trust  him.'* 

The  entry  concludes  as  follows : 

"After  the  general  lefl,  went  to  War  Department,  where  I  found 
the  President,  Stanton,  and  Wadsworth.  The  President  said  he  had 
felt  badly  all  day.  Wadsworth  said  there  was  no  danger  of  an  at- 
tack on  Washington,  and  that  the  man  ought  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished who  intimated  the  possibility  of  its  surrender.  The  President 
spoke  of  the  great  number  of  stragglers  he  had  seen  coming  into 
town  this  morning,  and  of  the  immense  losses  by  desertion. 

"  Returned  home ;  Major  Andrews  and  others  called." 

In  the  entry  of  next  day,  we  have : 

"  Major  Andrews  came  to  breakfast.  Told  him  I  had  seen  Sec- 
retary of  War,  who  had  assured  me  that  Colonel  Crook's  commis- 
sion as  brigadier  had  been  sent  him. 

"Went  to  department.  Directed  commision  for  Tenth  New  York 
district  to  be  sent  to  Hyatt.  Directed  Mr.  Rogers  to  proceed  to 
New  York  and  expedite  alterations  in  Exchange  and  Custom  House, 
and  make  proper  contracts  for  the  same. 

"Went  to  President's  to  attend  Cabinet  meeting;  but  there  was 
only  a  talk.  I  proposed  the  creation  of  a  department  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  that  Clay  be  placed  in  command,  with  whom  Frank 
P.  Blair  should  be  associated  ;  and  that  an  expedition  should  be 
organized  to  Petersburgh,  and  afterward  to  Charleston." 

General  Van  Rensellaer  called  to  ask  the  interest  of  Secretary 
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Chase  for  hira  as  Paymaster-General ;  and  Mr.  Carroll  to  ask  the 
same  for  General  Griffin.  We  have  these  memoranda,  under  the 
same  date : 

"  Went  to  War  Department,  where  Watson  told  me  that  General 
McClellan  had  telegraphed,  expressing  doubt  if  there  was  any  large 
rebel  force  in  Maryland,  and  apprehension  that  their  movement 
might  be  a  feint.  Watson  dined  with  me.  Read  him  Denison's  let- 
ter from  New  Orleans  about  evacuation  of  Baton  Rouge,  Butler's 
black  regiment,  etc.,  etc. 

**  Just  after  dinner,  Captain came  in  with  Mr.  G.,  who  had 

been  arrested  near  Soldiers'  Home  as  a  suspicious  character;  taken 
before  General  Wadsworth,  to  whom  he  said  he  was  known  to  me; 
sent  by  General  VV.  to  me ;  identified  and  discharged.  He  is  an 
Englishman,  of  a  Manchester  house,  who  brought  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lagard  to  Acting-Minister  Stewart,  by  whom  he  had  been  com- 
mended to  me.  Riding  around  to  gratify  curiosity,  he  had  fallen 
into  trouble." 

Wednesday,  September  10,  has  this  most  interesting  statement : 

"  Mr.  Skinner  at  breakfast.  Soon  after  Mr.  Hamilton  (James  A.) 
came,  and  we  conversed  about  the  condition  of  things.  He  said  the 
committee  from  New  York  had  arrived,  representing  the  views  of 
the  five  New  England  governors  who  met  lately  ;  and  that  they 
would  insist  on  the  resignation  of  Messrs.  S.  and  B.  I  told  him  I 
thought  the  mission  vain  ;  that  it  might  be  useful  if  all  the  heads  of 
departments  were  to  resign,  and  that  I  was  not  only  ready  but  anx- 
ious to  do  so,  either  with  my  associates  or  alone.  He  criticized 
severely  some  passages  in  Mr.  Seward's  diplomatic  correspondence; 
especially  those  in  the  letter  of  April  10,  to  Mr.  Adams,  which  con- 
cede the  j>i-()j)(>siti()ii  that  the  Federal  government  could  not  reduce 
the  secedini^  States  to  obedietice  by  conquest,  and  affirm  that  '  only 
an  imi)ei'ial  or  desj)0tic  tcovernmenL  could  subjugate  thoroughly  dis- 
attectcd  and  insurrectionary  members  of  the  vState.'  lie  said  in 
them  was  the  key  to  the  whole  temporizing  policy,  civil  and  military, 
wliicli  had  been  })ursued.  I  could  make  no  reply  to  this,  except  to 
i-ay,  that  1  had  nevei*  k!iown  Mr.  Seward  to  object  to  any  action,  how- 
ever vii^^orous,  of  a  military  nature,  though  his  influence  had  been 
cast  in  favor  of  harmonizing  the  various  elements  of  support  to  the 
administration,  hy  retaining  (Jeneral  McClellan  in  command,  and  by 
avoiding  action  which  would  be  likely  to  alienate  the  Border  States. 
1  a<l(lc(l  that  in  his  wishes  of  harmony  I  concurred  ;  and  that  I 
credited  him  with  good  motives  in  the  choice  of  means  to  ends, 
thouich  1  could  liot  always  concur  with  him  in  judgment  as  to  their 
adaptation." 

Is   not   that   an    indication   of   a  good   heart  and   a   clear   head? 
Tliere  was  no  cultivated  jealousy,  no  self-conscious  envy,  no  unchar- 
itableness,  in  tlie  man  wliose  wonderful  career  we  are  retracing. 
31 
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After  conversation  with  Mr.  Hamilton  about  Seward,  September 
10,  1862y  Mr.  Chase  went  to  the  department  and  transacted  the 
routine  business.  He  also  examined  the  tax  law  for  insurgent 
States;  sent  for  Commissioner  Boutwell ;  read  and  approved  regu- 
lations drafted  by  Judge  Smith,  and  '*  determined  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  in  the'  way  of  putting  the  law  into  operation,  arising 
from  the  omission  of  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose  by  Congress, 
by  applying,  so  far  as  the  district  of  South  Carolina  is  concerned, 
the  necessary  amount  from  a  small  fund  legally  at*'  his  "disposal/* 

Then  occur  the  words  : 

"Received  letter  from  Birney,  desiring  that  his  brother  should 
command  Kearney's  corps,  and  sent  it  to  War  Department  with 
strong  commendation. 

"  General  Kane  called  to  thank  me  for  my  support  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  brigadier,  to  which  I  answered,  most  sincerely,  that  *  he 
was  indebted  for  the  appointment,  not  to  my  support,  but  to  his  own 
merits.*  Indeed,  while  I  will  most  gladly  aid  merit  to  place,  and 
seek  it  out  in  order  to  give  it  place,  I  am  resolved  never,  from  sym- 
pathy or  compliance,  to  help  unfit  persons  to  position.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  country  is  too  critical  for  it  now,  were  it  ever  excusable.'* 

Here  is  part  of  the  very  interesting  entry,  dated  September  10 : 

"At  dinner,  Mr.  Hamilton  told  me  of  the  interview  between  the 
New  York  committee  and  the  President.  The  committee  urged  a 
change  of  policy.  The  President  became  vexed,  and  said,  in  sub- 
stance, *  It  is  plain  enough  what  you  want — ^you  want  to  get  Seward 
out  of  the  Cabinet.  There  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  not  see  the 
country  ruined  if  you  could  turn  out  Seward.*  ** 

After  dinner,  the  Secretary  "  rode  to  Mr.  Cutts',  proposing  to  in- 
vite Mrs.  D.  to  ride,  and  was  very  sorry  to  learn  from  her  mother 
that  she  was  much  indisposed." 

Thereupon  he  went  to  the  War  Department.    He  records : 

"  No  satisfactory  information  yet  from  army,  and  no  satisfactory 
account  of  numbers  or  position  of  the  enemy.  David  Taylor  called 
with  Mr.  Northcott,  of  Champaign,  who  wants  to  be  commissary. 
Indorsed  his  paper,  *  recommended.* 

"  Received  telegram  from  McDowell,  asking  if  it  was  right  to  pub- 
lish his  letter.     Answered,  *  Will  see  it  done.'  '* 

Next  day,  our  warlike  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recorded  as  fol- 
lows meditations  of  a  gloomy  mood : 

"  Two  weeks  since.  Hooker  drove  Ewell  at  Bristow  Station— and 
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what  weeks  !  Ten  days  of  battle,  and  then  such  changes— changes 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  public  good  I  How  singularly  all 
our  worst  defeats  have  followed  administrative  cr  ;  no,  blunders  1 
McDowell  defeated  at  Bull  Run,  because  the  administration  would 
not  supersede  Patterson  by  a  general  of  more  capacity,  vigor,  and 
devotion  to  the  cause.  McClellan  defeated  at  Bichraond,  because  the 
administration  recalled  Shields  and  forced  Fremont  to  retire  from 
the  pursuit  of  Jackson,  in  order  that  McClellan's  force  might  be 
concentrated  at  Manassas  to  be  sent  to  McClellan  before  Richmond. 
Pope  defeated  at  Bull  Run,  because  the  administration  persisted  in 
keeping  McClellan  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  after 
full  warning  that,  under  his  lead  and  influence,  that  army  could  not 
cooperate  effectively  with  Pope." 

The  entry  of  September  11  contains  also  this  passage : 

"After  breakfast,  this  morning,  Mr.  Hamilton  took  leave  of  me, 
and  I  prepared  to  go  to  Fairfax  Seminary  to  visit  Butterfield,  who, 
according  to  the  papers,  is  sick  there.  Before  starting,  however,  I 
thought  it  best  to  send  Bannister  to  the  War  Department  to  learn  if 
any  thing  of  importance  had  occurred.  He  returned  with  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  nothing  important  had  come  from  the  army,  but  that 
an  important  question  was  for  consideration  and  decision,  and  if  I 
would  come  up  he  would  send  for  General  Halleck  and  the  President. 
Went  up  immediately.  It  rained.  On  arriving  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment, found  General  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania,  there,  with  a  request 
from  Governor  Curtin  to  call  into  active  service  all  the  able-bodied 
men  of  the  State.  The  President,  General  Halleck,  and  Mr.  Stanton 
submitted  the  question,  *  What  answer  shall  be  returned  to  Governor 
Curtin?'  General  H.  thought  the  important  thing  was  to  mass  all 
the  force  poss-ible  on  this  side  the  enemy,  and  defeat  him  ;  and  that 
«n  i^eneral  armirii^  of  Penns^'lvania  would  not  be  sufficiently  availa- 
ble to  warrant  the  vast  expense  sure  to  be  incurred.  Mr.  Stanton  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  as  to  defeat  of  the  enemy  from  this  side,  but 
thoui^ht  Governor  Curtin's  proposal  too  large  to  be  entertained, 
and  stated  that  the  arms  for  such  a  general  arming  could  not  be 
furnished. 

"I  asked  General  H:  'What  force,  in  your  opinion,  has  the 
enemy?'  'From  the  best  evidence  I  have — not  satisfactory,  but  the 
best — I  reckon  the  whole  number  in  Maryland  and  the  vicinity  of 
Washington  at  150,000.'  'How  many  in  Maryland?'  'Two-thirds, 
probably,  or  100,000.'  '  What,  in  your  judgment,  as  a  soldier,  are 
the  designs  of  the  enemy?'  'Impossible  to  judge  with  certainty. 
vSuppose  he  will  do  what  I  would  do,  if  in  his  place — rest,  recruit, 
get  supplies,  augment  force,  and  obtain  all  possible  information  ;  and 
then  strike  the  safest  and  most  effectual  blow  he  can — at  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia.  If  not  strong  enough  to  strike  a 
blow,  he  will,  after  getting  all  he  can,  attempt  to  recross  into  Vir- 
ginia.' 'You  think,  then,  there  is  no  probability  of  an  advance  into 
Pennsylvania  at  present  ?  '  '  None,  unless  a  raid.'  Upon  these  state- 
ments, I  expressed  the  opinion  that,  considering  the  situation  of  our 
troops  sent  out  to  attack  the  rebel  army,  it  was  not  impossible  that 
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a  raid  at  least  would  be  attempted  into  Pennsylvania,  and  that  Gov- 
ernor Curtin  was  wise  in  making  provision  for  it;  that  the  proposi- 
tion to  arm  the  whole  people  was,  however,  too  broad ;  and  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  authorize  the  governor  to  call  out  an 
many  troops  as  could  be  armed  with  the  arms  ho  reported  himself  as 
having — say  30,000.  The  President  said  ho  was  averse  to  giving  the 
order,  on  the  score  of  expenses,  but  would  think  of  it  till  to- 
morrow. 

"  The  President  and  Secretary  Stanton  having  left  the  room,  I 
took  occasion  to  ask  General  Halleck  what,  in  his  judgment,  were 
the  causes  of  the  demoralization  of  the  troops.  He  replied,  there 
wore  several  causes :  first,  the  incapacity  of  officers,  from  inexperi- 
ence, or  want  of  ability,  or  character;  second,  the  want  of  proper 
discipline;  third,  a  political  cause — the  action  of  the  late  Congress  in 
its  abolition  and  confiscation  measures,  which  were  very  distasteful 
to  the  Army  of  the  West,  and,  as  he  understood,  also  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  I  expressed  my  conviction  that  the  influence  of  the 
last  was  exaggerated,  and  dropped  the  subject. 

"I  abandoned  the  idea  of  visiting  Butterfield,  and  returned  to  the 
department,  where  I  transacted  usual  routine  business. 

"In  the  evening,  called  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  Douglas,  taking 
some " 

Under  date  September il2  we  have: 

"Little  of  interest  occurred  at  the  department  to-day.  Expenses 
are  enormous^  increasing  instead  of  diminishing;  and  the  ill-successes  in 
the  field  have  so  affected  government  stocks  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
money  except  on   temporary  deposit,  and    these   deposits  very  little 

exceed  .     We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  rely  on  the  increased 

issue  of  United  States  notes,  which  hurts  almost  as  much  as  it  helps; 
for  the  omission  of  Congress  to  take  my  measures  to  restrict  bank- 
note circulation,  makes  the  issue  of  these  notes  a  stimulant  to  its 
increase,  so  that  the  augmentation  of  the  currency  proceeds  by  a 
double  action,  and  prices  rise  proportionably.  It  is  a  bad  state  of 
things;  but  neither  the  President,  his  counselors,  nor  his  commanding 
general,  seem  to  care.  They  rush  on  from  expense  to  expense,  and 
from  defeat  to  defeat,  heedless  of  the  abyss  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
which  yawns  before  us.  May  God  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  con- 
trol us,  before  it  is  too  late  I 

"Went  over  to  the  War  Department  about  two.  Found  that  no 
important  intelligence  of  rebel  movements  had  been  received.  The 
Secretary  informed  me  that  he  had  heard  from  General  H.  that  the 
President  is  going  out  to  see  General  McClellan ;  and  commented 
with  some  severity  on  his  humiliating  submissiveness  to  that  officer. 
It  is  indeed  humiliating,  but  prompted,  I  believe,  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  serve  the  country,  and  a  fear  that,  should  he  supersede 
McClellan  by  any  other  commander,  no  advantage  would  be  gained 
in  leadership,  but  much  harm  in  the  disaffection  of  officers  and 
troops.  The  truth  is,  I  think,  that  the  President,  with  the  most 
honest  intentions  in  the  world,  and  a  naturally  clear  judgment,  and 
a  true,  unselfish  patriotism,  has  yielded  so  much  to  Border  State 
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and  negrophobic  counsels,  that  he  now  finds  it  difficult  to  arrest  hie 
own  descent  toward  the  most  fatal  concessions.  He  has  already 
separated  himself  from  the  great  body  of  the  party  which  elected 
him ;  distrusts  most  those  who  represent  its  spirit,  and  waits.  For 
what?" 

Under  the  same  date : 

"  Before  I  left  the  department,  the  Secretary  kindly  promised  me 
a  paymastership  for  Wm.  D.  Bickham  ;  which  will,  when  given,  be 
a  great  gratification  to  a  very  worthy  friend.  We  talked  also  of  Port 
Eoval  and  matters  there.  I  advised  the  removal  of  Brannan,  who 
is  hostile  to  the  plans  of  the  department  and  the  measures  of  SSax- 
ton.  He  said  he  would  be  ordered  to  the  North  ;  but  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  talk  much  about  it. 

"Speaking  of  the  number  of  rebels,  he  said  he  thought  it  could 
not  exceed  100,000  ;  but  that  his  judgment  was  founded  upon  prob- 
abilities of  supplies  and  transportation — not  on  reports." 

The  same  entry  contains  this  paragraph : 

"Called  on  President,  and  spoke  of  leave  of  absence  to  Cameron. 
He  referred  me  to  Seward,  to  whom  I  went,  and  was  informed  that 
leave  was  sent  by  last  steamer.  We  talked  on  many  things — Bar- 
ney's appointments,  conduct  of  the  war,  etc.,  etc.  Engaged  to  go  to- 
gether to-morrow,  and  urge  expedition  to  C'n.  He  said  some  one  had 
proposed  that  the  President  should  issue  a  proclamation,  on  the  in- 
vasion of  Pennsylvania,  freeing  all  the  apprentices  of  that  State,  or 
with  some  similar  object.     I  thought  the  jest  ill-timed." 

Judge  Adams  (Sixth  Auditor),  Mr.  Burnani,  of  the  Kentucky 
legislature,  but  then  a  refugee  from  his  home,  and  Mr.  Case,  then 
of  Portland,  Maine,  but  formerly  of  Patriot,  Indiana,  dined  with 
Mr.  Chase.  "  The  Kentucky  slave-holders  were  more  against  slavery 
than  the  Northern  conservative.  Strange,  yet  not  strange! ''  re- 
marks our  hero. 

In  tiie  evening.  Major  D.  Taylor,  Mr.  O'Harra,  and  Mr.  Cooke 
called  ;  later,  Mr.  Cummings.  "  General  talk,  and  not  very  profit- 
able." 

Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  O'Harra  wanted  introduction  to  General 
Mitchell  for  Pitt  Cooke  and  Mr.  O'Harra,  who,  relates  the  diary, 
wanted  '^  to  buy  cotton  at  Port  Royal.''  It  appears  from  the  entry 
of  the  next  day  that  a  letter  of  introduction  to  General  Mitchell  was 
given,  as  requested,  to  Mr.  Pitt  Cooke  and  Mr.  O'Harra. 

'' Colonel  Kane  called,  and  left  note  about  Mr.  McDowell.  Mr. 
Cummings  talked  about  '  Bulletin ;'  about  removal  of  one  of  the  edi- 
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tors  from   custom   house ;  about  support  to  himself  for  assembly ; 
about  distribution  of  stamps,  etc.;  I  got  tired." 

No  woDder  I  All  the  wonder  is  that  our  hero  did  not  kill  himself 
by  listenings  or  suffer  death  by  being  talked  to^  as  the  gentle  reader 
pleases. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Chase  breakfasted  alone,  a  thing  he  did 
too  seldom.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  he  had  expected  company. 
"  What  has  become  of  Mr.  Skinner?*'  he  inquires. 

After  breakfast,  he  went  to  the  Treasury  Department.  Having 
there  attended  to  matters  of  routine,  he  went  with  Mr.  Seward,  by 
appointment,  to  the  Navy  Department,  about  expedition  to  Charles- 
ton. The  visiting  secretaries  with  Secretary  Welles  and  Assistant- 
Secretary  Fox,  "  examined  chart."  They  learned  that  the  "  Iron- 
sides **  and  Passaic  would  be  ready  for  sea  by  the  firat  of  October, 
which  was  more  than  two  weeks  longer  than,  ten  days  before  that 
visit.  Secretary  Welles  had  given  Mr.  Chase  to  understand  would  be 
required. 

We  have  this  memorandum  also: 

**  Fox  thinks  that  James  Island  ought  to  have  been  held  and  that 
Hunter  was  wrong  in  withdrawing  our  force  from  it ;  but  it  is  now 
commanded  by  our  gunboats,  so  that  a  landing  upon  it  is  easy,  and  a 
force  of  10,000  or  15,000  men  would  suffice  for  the  reduction  of 
Charleston.  A  land  force,  however,  would  have  to  act  mainly  inde- 
pendently of  the  naval ;  and  no  naval  force  but  iron-clads  could 
act  with  any  efficiency,  because  the  harbor  being  Siculdesac,  wooden 
vessels  entering  it  to  bombard  the  town  would  be  exposed  to  fire 
from  all  sides,  and  could  not  pass  and  repass  the  enemy's  batteries  as 
at  Port  Eoyal,  and  by  motion,  make  the  enemy's  fire  comparatively 
ineffectual.  Iron-clads,  however,  such  as  the  '  Passaic  *  and  the  *  Iron- 
sides,' could  go  right  into  the  harbor,  with  little  or  no  risk,  and  de- 
stroy the  forts,  batteries,  and  the  town  itself,  if  not  surrendered. 
Afler  all,  it  seemed  to  me  thut  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
certainty  of  the  result  if  a  land  force  should  be  organized,  and  I  de- 
termined to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  subject,  as  soon 
as  possible.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  making  every  arrangement 
for  such  overwhelming  blows,  just  as  soon  as  the  iron-clads  are  ready, 
as  will  effectually  annihilate  the  possibility  of  rebel  success." 

And  this  is  the  man  who  so  distrusts  his  judgment  as  to  matters 
api)ertaining  to  the  art  of  war !  Assuredly,  one  can  not  sufficiently 
wonder  at  so  strange  a  spectacle  of  inconsistency  in  a  man  in  genera] 
sufficiently  consistent,  of  presumption  in  a  man  generally  far  from 
presumptuous. 

The  same  entry,  however,  has  this  relieving  passage : 
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"  From  the  Navy  Departraent,  we  went  to  head-qaarterB,  where  we 
found  General  CuUom,  who  said : 

'"We  have  got  whipped  again.  We  have  joat  received  a  telegram 
that  the  rebels  have  defeated  our  people  in  Fajette  county,  ya.,and 
are  driving  them  down  the  Kanawha.  The  troable  ia  that  our  men 
won't  fight.' 

"  The  style  of  remark  did  not  eaitme  ;  but  it  is  too  common  among 
our  generals.    In  my  opinion,  the  soldiers  are  better  than  tlieofBcera." 

God  bless  the  sacred  memory  of  the  true-hearted   pen  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  those  words  of  simple  jusdce,  perfect  truth ! 
Chase  goes  on  as  follows : 

"General  Halleck  came  in,  and  we  asked  the  situation.  There 
was  nothing  new,  he  said,  except  confirmation  that  Burnaide  drove 
the  rebels  out  of  Frederick  yesterday,  and  bad  renewed  the  ficht  to- 
day. Heavy  firing  had  been  heard  from  the  direction  of  Harper's 
Ferry  and  the  Frederick  and  Hageratown  road.  We  loft  head- 
quarters, and  I  returned  to  the  department." 

On  the  13th  of  September  we  have  also  these  words ; 

"  Visited  Mr.  Clark'a  aealini;  and  trimming  machines  for  the  ones 
and  twos,  and  found  them  a  perfect  success ;  and  the  ones  and  twos 
are  sealed  and  trimmed  by  machinery,  attended  for  the  most  part  by 
women,  with  such  prodigious  advantage  to  the  government  that  it 
aeems  difficult  to  imagine  that  coining,  except  in  large  masses,  can 
be  of  much  utility  hereafter. 

"Jay  Cooke  writea  that  he  has  viaitod  New  York  and  conversed 
with  bankers,  and  thinka  that  $10,000,000  in  gold  will  be  gladly  de- 
posited at  four  per  cent.  I  think  that  in  this  way  nil  the  gold  needed 
can  be  obtained  at  very  small  cost,  and  without  affecting  the  market 
in  any  way.  If  it  succeeds,  it  will  form  not  the  leaat  remarkable 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  financial  success  which  bus  attcndi.'ij 
me  thua  far. 

"  Wi'ote  to  Katie  and  Nettie,  and  tollorton — to  Katie,  advising  her 
not  to  return  immediately;  to  Horton  about  Pope, 

"  In  the  evening  went  to  Willard's  to  call  on  General  Schenck,  but 
did  not  ace  him.  Met  Weed,  and  wont  to  bis  room  and  talked  of 
sundry  matters.  Ho  says  I  have  done  as  well  in  the  New  York  ap- 
pointments aa  was  possible,  and  advises  care  as  to  securities  taken  ; 
which  advice  I  think  very  good.  He  thinka  the  time  has  come  for 
vigorous  measures  South  ;  and  is  for  freeing  the  slaves,  and  nrming 
thcni,  as  fur  aa  useful,  without  noise  or  excitement.  He  saw  Hunter 
in  New  York,  who  aaya  that  if  ho  had  been  auataincd  he  would  have 
emuaculat(.'d  the  rebellion  in  Sonth  Carolina  before  now — which  he 
(^Weod)  seemed  to  believe,  and  which  I  believe  absolutely. 

"Went  to  War  Department.  Telegraph  men  told  mo  that  tele- 
graph was  built  to  Point  of  Rocks,  and  several  miles  beyond  the 
Munocai-y  toward  Frederick,  and  that  heavy,  continuous  firing  was 
hL'ard  by  the  operator  at  the  former  place,  from  the  direction  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  till  between  three  and  four  this  afternoon  ;  and  that 
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firing,  though  not  so  lioavy,  was  also  heard  from  the  direction  of 
Middleton,  between  Frederick  and  Hagerstown.  There  was  also  a 
rumor  that  we  had  captured  a  large  wagon  train,  with  a  considerablo 
number  of  prisoners.  The  inference  f^'om  the  firing  heard  is,  that  an 
attack  has  been  made  on  Harper's  Ferry  by  a  large  rebel  force,  and 
a  stout  defense  with  an  unknown  result;  and  that  a  less  important 
conflict  has  taken  place  between  the  advance  under  Burnside  and  the 
rebel  rear  falling  back  toward  Hagerstown  or  Harper's  Ferry  (prob- 
ably the  former),  and  that  the  rebels  have  been  worsted. 

"Tolegram  from  Governor  Curtin  yesterday  states  that  a  reliable 
gentleman  of  Maryland,  who  had  opportunities  to  converse  freely 
with  officers  of  the  rebel  army,  says  that  the  rebel  force  in  Maryland 
is  190,000,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac  250,000— in  all, 
440,000.     This  is  a  specimen  of  information  collected  and  believed  1 

^^  Came  home,  and  Cooke  called  with  Mr.  Davis,  General  Birney*s 
partner,  who  wants  him  made  a  major-general,  with  command  of 
Kearney's  corps.  I  think  this  should  be  done.  We  must  advance 
all  our  Kepublican  officers  who  have  real  merit,  so  as  to  counterpoise 
the  too  great  weight  already  given  to  Democratic  officers  without 
much  merit.  They  have  been  more  pushed  than  the  Republicans, 
and  we  have  been  more  than  just — more  than  generous  even — we 
have  been  lavish  toward  them.     It  is  time  to  change  the  policy.** 

On  Sunday,  September  14,  1862,  the  Secretary  went  to  the 
Methodist  church,  where,  according  to  his  diary,  Mr.  Brown 
preached  a  good  sermon.  Afterward  he  called  to  inquire  for  Mrs. 
Douglas,  who,  he  found,  had  ])a8sed  a  bad  night,  but  was  better. 
Then  he  went  to  the  War  Department,  where  he  found  that  there 
were  despatches  from  McClellan  to  the  Pi^csident,  and  also  to 
Genei*al  Hallec^k.     Of  these  his  diary  gives  the  following  account: 

**  First,  complimentary — respects  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  ;  ladies*  enthusi- 
astic welcome  of  McClellan  and  his  army,  'us.*  The  second  states 
getting  poKsession  of  Lee*s  order  to  Hill  of  10th — troops  from  vari* 
ous  directions  to  attack  Martinsburg  and  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
12th,  capture  both,  and  then  reunite  at  Hagerstown.  White  had 
anticipated  the  enemy  by  joining  Miles  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where 
the  enemy  made  vigorous  attack  yesterday ;  courier  from  Miles  says 
he  can  hold  out  two  days,  but  enemy  is  in  possession  of  Maryland 
Heights;  McC.  hopes  before  two  days  to  relieve  Miles — is  already 
in  possession  of  Middleton  and  Jefferson;  OHtimates  rebel  force  In 
Maryland  at  125,000;  tiiinks  defeat  of  his  army  would  be  ruinous, 
and  therefore  better  to  spare  all  troops  from  Washington  than  suffer 
it;  anticipates  great  battle  to-morrow,  Monday;  enemy  don't  mean 
to  go  back  to  Virginia,  but  thinks  Lee  has  blundered,  and  hopes  to 
make  him  repent  of  it.'* 

Next  we  have,  in  the  same  entry : 
**  Watson  rode  with  me. 
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"Read  sovei-al  books,  especially  article  in  Eei^uc  des  aeux  Mondcs, 
on  th«  8oul.  In  the  evening,  Mi-.  Case  called  and  talked  of  polities 
and  spiiitualism,  especially  the  last,  in  which  lie  is  a  firm  believer. 
Says  tie  receives  letteis  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  sixth  and  other 
spheres,  among  whom  are  Calhoun,  Brutns,  nnd  others;  that  tlicre 
is  a  council  in  the  sixth,  presided  over  by  Washington,  to  which  the 
control  of  this  war  is  committed;  that  Riilimond  will  be  taken 
about  December  1st,  and  Charleston  early  in  ibe  spring." 

The  climatic  notions  of  those  upper  spheres  appear  to  have  been 
aa  much  at  fault  as  their  vaticinations.  Charleston  should  have 
been  required  to  fall  in  winter,  Richmond  in  the  spring.  That 
wonld  have  "  convened  "  us  better,  n'est  ee  pasf  But  let  us  attend 
again  to  matters  of  exclusively  terrestrial  purport. 

Oh  the  15th  of  September,  Secretary  Ciiase,  soon  after  9  o'clock, 
A,  M.,  went  to  the  Treasury,  stopping  at  Franklin's  to  buy  glasses, 
but  not  field  glasses.'  After  attending  to  important  letters'  and 
other  matters,  he  discussed  military  things  with  Colonel  Lloyd,  of 

Ohio  cavalry,  and  Colonel  Mason,  of Ohio  infantry, 

and  with  two  captains.  Aflerward  he  talked  with  Mr.  Wetmore 
about  cotton  and  tobacco.  Afler  mentioning  these  talks,  the  diary 
narrates  as  follows : 

"Weed  called,  and  we  hud  a  long  talk.  He  expressed  again  his 
conviction  that  more  decided  measures  are  needed  in  an  anti- 
shivery  direction  ;  and  said  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  with 
Scwiird  in  New  York,  becaupe  ho  is  supposed  to  be  averse  to  such 
nicusurus.  I  told  him  I  di<i  not  doubt  Mr,  Seward's  fidelity  to  his 
ido.is  of  progress,  nmeliorntion,  and  freedom  ;  but  that  I  thought  ho 
adhered  too  tenaciouijly  to  men  who  proved  themselves  unworthy 
and  dangerous,  such  as  McCtelliin;  that  he  resisted  too  persistently 
decided  measures;  that  his  influence  encouraged  the  irresolution  and 
iuaction  of  the  President  in  respect  to  men  and  measures,  although 
personally  he  was  as  decided  as  anybody  in  favor  of  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  as  active  as  anybody  in  concerting  plans  of 
action  against  the  rebels.  Mr.  Weed  admitted  that  there  whs  much 
justice  in  my  views,  and  said  he  had  expressed  similar  ideas  to  Mr. 
Seward  himself.  lie  saiii  he  would  see  nim  again,  nnd  that  Seward 
and  I  must  agree  on  a  definite  line,  especially  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, which  we  must  recommend  to  the  President,  We  talked  a 
good  deal  about  other  maltcre — about  the  absence  of  proper  Cubinet 
discussion  of  important  subjects — about  tax  appointments  in  New 
York,  with  which  he  is  well  satisfied,  etc.,  etc. 


'The  minute  adJs;    "Got  a  pair,  not,  I  fear,  exactly  the  best  for  me." 
iir  glaaaca  of  all  kinils  deceiie  ub  otlea  >sd  mott  grieTouBlj: 
'Ooe  from  Horace  Greeley. 
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<*  Wont  to  War  Department  between  3  and  4,  and  saw  telegrams 
of  McCloIIan.  They  state  that  the  action  of  yesterday  resulted  in  a 
decided  success — that  the  enemy,  driven  from  Mountain  Crest,  did 
not  renew  the  action  this  morning,  but  retreated  in  disorder;  that 
Lee  confessed  himself  *  shockingly  whipped,'  with  loss  of  15,000 
killed,  wounded,  missing,  and  prisoners ;  that  he  has  700  prisoners 
at  Frederick,  and  that  1,000  have  been  taken  by  Hooker  and  hold; 
that  ho  proposed  pursuit  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  that  Franklin,  on 
the  right,  in  advance,  toward  Harper's  Ferry,  had  succeeded  as  well 
as  the  troops  on  the  right.  News  from  tho  VVest  also  good.  Noth- 
ing from  Miles  at  Harper's  Ferry,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  still 
holds  out." 


^  xj 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THE   EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION — HOOKER  AND  M'OLELLAN. 

TTNDER  date,  September  15,  1862,  we  have  the  menoFanda  : 

"  Received  letters  from  John  Sherman,  0.  Follett,  Horace  Greeley, 
and  others.  Greeley  assured  me  that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  Labor 
Contract,  which  I  was  very  glad  to  learn.  Called  on  Attorney-Gen  • 
eral  about  citizenship  of  colored  men.  Found  him  adverse  to  ex- 
pressing official  opinion.  Met  Eliot,  and  Tabor,  mayor  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and  invited  them  to  dine  with  me.  Commenced  letter  to  Gree- 
ley ;  when  I  was  reminded  of  my  promise  to  accompany  Mr.  Case  to 
the  President's.  Went  with  him.  Found  Eliot  and  Tabor  in  ante- 
chamber. Went  in  and  found  Blair  with  the  President  discussing 
aifairs.  Told  him  of  the  gentlemen  outside,  and  was  permitted  to 
bring  them  in.  Did  so.  Introduced  Case,  who  shook  hands,  and  we 
came  away. 

"  Parted  from  Case  at  department.  Finished  letter  to  Greeley, 
and  wrote  Judge  Mason  about  Rodney,  promising  to  do  what  I  could 

for  trial.     Several  callers — among  them  Colonel  Lloyd,  of Ohio 

(cavalry,  and  Colonel  Mason,  of Ohio  infantry,  with  two  captains. 

Lloyd  said  that  the  cavalry  was  very  badly  used  ;  that  forage  was  in- 
sufficient and  irregular,  and  needlessly  wasted;  thatsometimes  a  squad- 
ron, oomj)any,  or  regiment  was  ordered  out  early  in  the  morning  and 
left  all  day  without  an}'  further  orders.  Pope,  he  said,  had  nomin- 
ally about  2,000  cavalry  when  he  went  South,  and  when  he  returned 
had  not  500  fit  for  dut}'.  Sometimes  the  cavalry  was  ordered  to 
march,  when  five  or  six  horses  in  a  company  would  die  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion. Artillery  horses  better  cared  for.  Lloyd  desired  Mason 
to  be  made  brigadier-general.  Promised  to  make  inquiries,  and,  il 
found  all  right,  promote  object. 

"Mr.  Wetmore  called  about  cotton  and  tobacco.     Proposed  that 

government  should  take  all  cotton  at  20  cents,  and  tobacco  at 

cents — pay  the  price,  send  it  to  New  York,  sell  it  for  gold,  keep  ac- 
count with  each  owner,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  pay  him  the  dif- 
ference, if  loyal.  The  idea  struck  me  very  favorably,  and  I  prom- 
ised to  see  him  again  to-morrow." 

"  Returned  to  the  depai-tment ;  "  "  wrote  the  Secretary  in  his  memo- 
randum for  September  15,"  closed  the  business  of  the  day,  and  went 
home.  Eliot,  Taber,  and  Harrington  dined  with  me.  After  dinner, 
rode  with  Harrington.  Stopped  at  Mr.  Cutts*  to  inquire  for  Mrs. 
Douglas;  glad  to  hear  she  was  better.     Stopped  also  at  War  De- 
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partment.  No  further  news.  Stanton  thinks  Hal  leek  begins  to  real- 
ize his  mistake.  Said  he  intended  to  make  Birney  major-general, 
but  Halleok  (or  rather  McClellan)  had  designated  Stoneman.  Told 
him  that  Birney  had  sent  his  letter  of  resignation  to  me,  but  I  had 
declined  to  present  it.  Nothing  new  from  the  army,  except  report 
from  operator  at  Point  of  Eocks  of  firing,  apparently  between  that 
place  and  Harper's  Ferry,  which  may  indicate  Franklin  or  Miles  in 
that  position.     Nothing  from  McClellan  since  noon. 

"Dropped  Harrington  at  Ebbitt  House,  and  called  on  General 
Schenck,  at  Willard's.  Helped  dress  his  wound,  which  looked  very 
bad,  but  surgeons  say  he  is  improving  rapidly,  and  will  be  able  to 
sit  up  in  a  few  days.  His  daughter  is  with  him,  and  most  assidu- 
ous and  devoted. 

"Home.  Friends  Butler  and  Benedict  called,  wishing  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  President,  in  order  to  present  petition  for  exemption  of 
society  from  draft.  Promised  to  go  with  them,  or  write  note  to- 
morrow morning.  Governor  Boutwell  called,  and  we  talked  of  tax 
law,  stamp  distribution,  etc." 

The  next  morning,  having  had  "  Bannister  at  breakfast/'  the 
Secretary,  never  idle,  went  to  his  department,  and  thence  with  the 
deputation  of  Friends  from  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  and  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  to  the  President.  He  introduced  the  delegation  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  of  whom  he  afterward  asked  "  for  Bishop  Mcllvaine'* 
the  appointment  of  Rev.  Mr.  Telford,  as  chaplain,  at  Camp  Chase, 
which  was  directed. 

Then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  visited  Mr.  Welles  and  ad- 
vised an  expedition  up  the  James  River,  and  said,  if  General  Wool 
or  other  good  general  could  be  sent,  he  would  go  himself  as  volun- 
teer aid.  Mr.  Welles  seemed  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  said  the 
"Ironsides"  and  "Passaic''  would  be  ready  by  the  time  troops 
could  be,  and  might  take  Richmond  as  preliminary  to  Charleston. 

Mr.  Chase  "  spoke  to  the  Secretary  of  Commodore  Barbhead's  re- 
mark to  Harrington  that  the  government  ought  to  be  superseded  by 
McClellan.'' 

Going  to  the  War  Department,  the  martial-minded  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  found  confirmation  of  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Harper's  Ferry.  In  his  memorandum  of  the  day  he  entered  the 
words :  "  McClellan's  victory  of  Sunday  was  probably  over  the 
rear  of  Longstreet's  division,  which  made  a  stand." 

The  next  paragraph  reads  thus : 

"  Weed  called  with  Morgan,  who  wished  to  inquire  about  Texas 
bonds  issued  under  authority  of  the  rebel  government.  Told  him 
thoy  would  not  be  recognized,  and  promised  him  copies  of  papers 


-^u 
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relating  to  the  subject  from  files  and  records  of  the  department. 
Told  Weed  that  we  must  have  decided  action,  and  that  he  could 
insure  it.  Was  going  to  meeting  of  heads  of  departments,  not  to 
Cabinet.  Went  over  to  White  House.  Met  Seward,  who  said  the 
President  was  busy  with  General  Halleck  and  there  would  bo  no 
meeting." 

Next  we  have  the  paragraphs  : 

*'  Eeturned  to  department.  Eode  out  to  Siegel's  camp,  by  way  of 
Chain  bridge,  with  Harrington  and  Dr.  Schmidt.  Saw  Siegel  and 
Schurz.  They  want  to  have  corps  organized  for  operations  in  the 
field.  Siegel  said  scouts  returned  from  Drainesville  report  large 
rebel  force  at  Leesburgh. 

"  Home  to  late  dinner.  Harrington  with  me.  Sent  message  to 
War  Department  for  news.     Nothing  of  importance." 

Under  date  of  the  next  day  I  find  that,  after  breakfast,  at  which 
Major  Bannister  assisted,  Secretary  Chase  finished,  at  the  depart- 
ment, a  "  proclamation  declaring  States  in  insurrection,  without  the 
exception  formerly  made,  with  view  to  taking  exclusive  control  of 
all  purchases  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice  in  insurgent  States/^ 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Chase  went  with  Judge  Hoadly,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, to  the  War  Department.  It  appears  that  the  judge  wanted 
generals  appointed,  and  had  other  wants  and  wishes  of  a  public 
nature.  We  are  told  that  "Stanton  promised  the  generals  he  wanted, 
but  could  promise  nothing  else." 

Then  we  have  the  entry  : 

"Went  also  to  General  Halleck's.  Found  the  President  and  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson  there,  talking  with  a  Union  captain  who  was  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  at  the  time  of  its  surrender.  Says  Maryland  Heights 
were  surrendered  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  ;  that  Miles  was 
struck  by  a  shell  after  surrender  of  the  post,  just  as  he  had  put  the 
white  flai^  in  the  hands  of  an  orderly  ;  that  there  was  no  necessity 
w'hatever  for  the  surrender,  and  that  the  officers  were  very  in- 
dignant." 

Under  the  same  date,  we  have  these  paragraphs : 

"  Warrants  to-day  enormous,  over  $4,000,000,  and  unpaid  requisi- 
tions still  accunuilating — now  over  $40,000,000.     Where  will  this  end? 

"  Geneial  Hunter  came  to  dine  with  me.  Expressed  his  decided 
opinion  tiiat  if  his  order  had  not  been  revoked  he  would  now  have 
had  the  whole  coast  lined  w'ith  disciplined,  loyal  Southern  men — 
black,  to  be  sure,  but  good  soldiers  and  true." 

On  the  nineteenth  of  September,  the  Secretary  noted  the  receipt 
of    a    letter    *'  eloquently  urging  general  emancipation."      It  was 
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penned   by   Robert  Dale  Owen.      Mr.    Chase  handed    it  to   the 
President. 

On  the  same  day  the  Secretary  of  War  showed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  a  telegram  from  Halleck  to  McClellan,  dated  August 
31.  It  was  "substantially  as  follows:  *I  do  not  know  the  terms 
of  order.  I  expected  to  leave  you  in  full  command,  except  of 
troops  temporarily  detached  to  Po|)e.  I  beg  you  to  come  up  and 
give  me  the  benefit  of  your  talents,  experience  and  judgment  at  this 
critical  moment.     Am  completely  tired  out' 

"  This  telegram/'  continues  Chase,  "  announced  the  surrender  of 
Halleck  to  McClellan.  It  saddens  me  to  think  that  a  commander- 
in-chief,  whose  opinion  of  his  subordinate's  military  conduct  is  such 
as  I  have  heard  Halleck  express  of  McClellan's,  should,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  pressure,  so  yield  to  that  very  subordinate.  Good  may 
come  of  it,  but  my  fears  are  stronger  than  my  hojies.  How  differ- 
ently old  General  Scott  would  have  acted!  When  up  all  night  at 
the  critical  period  immediately  following  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  he  was  never  heard  to  complain  of  being  'completely  tired 
out,'  or  known  to  try  to  shifl  any  part  of  his  responsibility  upon 
another." 

Saturday,  September  20th,  having  made  the  tender  memorandumi 
"  Katie  came  home  this  morning,  looking  very  well,"  the  "enigma'* 
we  are  reading  noted  as  follows : 

"  Nothinir  of  speciiil  importance  in  any  department.  Mr.  Garrett 
called  expressing  great  uneasincHs  about  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  the 
probable  invasion  of  Western  Virginia  if  the  enemy  is  not  followed 
up.  General  Mason  dined  with  me.  He  is  extremely  anxious  to 
have  a  trial  in  the  case  of  Rodney  Mason,  who  was  lately  dismissed 
the  service  for  the  surrender  of  Clarksville.  Received  letter  from 
Mr.  Hamilton.  He  will  come  on  Monday  to  see  the  President  aboat 
proclamation. 

'*  Received  a  letter  from  Miss  Virginia  Smith,  asking  my  interest 
for  Colonel  Bulow*s  appointment  as  brigadier;  to  which  I  replied 
that  I  would  say  a  good  word  for  the  colonel,  and  thought  the  pros- 
pect not  dcHperate,  as  no  man  is  safe,  now-a-days,  from  being 
made  a  brigadier,  not  even  a  man  of  merit." 

Sunday,  September  21,  Chase  was  at  home  under  doctor'a  or- 
ders.* Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Philadelphia,  dined  with  him.  We 
have  the  memorandum  : 

*'  Called  on  Harrington,  to  have  Dr.  F.  go  to  see  General   Hooker 
"Dr.  P. 
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if  possible.  Harrington  made  arrangements.  Towards  sundown, 
called  at  Mr.  C's  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  £>.,  and  was  much  gratified  to 
find  her  so  far  recovered  as  to  bo  in  the  parlor.  Mr.  Montgomery 
went  to  church  with  Katie.     Bannister,  Taylor,  and  others  called. 

"  Dr.  F.  spoke  of  having  been  to  the  President's,  who,  being  very 
busy  writing,  could  not  see  him. 

"Thought  to  myself,  'Possibly  engaged  on  proclamation.'  " 

September  twenty-second,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  of  the  Christian  annals,  is  to  be  remembered,  age  after  age,  as 
one  of  the  supreme  days  of  all  time. 

The  hero  of  this  work  thus  narrates  the  thing  that  made  that  day 
80  memorable : 

"  MoNDAT,  September  22,  1862. 

"To  department  about  9.  State  Department  messenger  came  with 
notice  to  heads  of  departments  to  meet  at  12.  Eeceived  sundry 
callers.  Went  to  White  House.  All  the  members  o-f  the  Cabinet 
were  in  attendance.  There  was  some  general  talk  ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent mentioned  that  Artemus  Ward  had  sent  him  his  book.  Pro- 
posed to  read  a  chapter  which  he  thought  very  funny.  Bead  it,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  very  much  ;  the  heads  also,  (except  Stanton)  of 
course.     The  chapter  was  *  High  Handed  Outrage  at  Utica.' 

"  The  President  then  took  a  graver  tone,  and  said  : 

" '  Gentlemen  :  I  have,  as  you  are  aware,  thought  a  great  deal  about 
the  relation  of  this  war  to  slavery  ;  and  you  all  remember  that,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  I  read  to  you  an  order  I  had  prepared  on  this  sub- 
ject, which,  on  account  of  objections  made  by  some  of  you,  was  not 
issued.  Ever  since  then  my  mind  has  been  much  occupied  with  this 
subject,  and  I  have  thought,  all  along,  that  the  time  for  acting  on  it 
might  probably  come.  I  think  the  time  has  come  now.  I  wish  it 
was  a  better  time.  I  wish  that  we  were  in  a  better  condition.  The 
action  of  the  army  against  the  rebels  has  not  been  quite  what  I 
should  have  best  liked.  But  they  have  been  driven  out  of  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania  is  no  longer  in  danger  of  invasion.  When  the 
rebel  army  was  at  Frederick  I  determined,  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
driven  out  of  Maryland,  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  emancipation, 
such  as  I  thought  most  likely  to  be  useful.  I  said  nothing  to  any 
one  ;  but  I  made  the  promise  to  myself  and  [hesitating  a  little]  to 
my  Maker.  The  rebel  army  is  now  driven  out,  and  I  am  going  to 
fulfill  that  promise.  I  have  got  you  together  to  hear  what  I  have 
written  down.  I  do  not  wish  your  advice  about  the  main  matter; 
for  that  I  have  determined  for  myself.  This  I  say  without  intend- 
ing anything  but  respect  for  any  one  of  you.  But  I  already  know 
the  views  of  each  on  this  question.  They  have  been  heretofore  ex- 
ressed,  and  I  have  considered  them   as  thoroughly  and  carefully  as 

can.  What  I  have  written  is  that  which  my  reflections  have  de- 
termined me  to  say.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  expressions  I  use, 
or  in  any  minor  matter,  which  any  one  of  you  thinks  had  best  be 
changed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  suggestions.  One  other  ob- 
servation 1  will  make.     1  know  very  well  that  many   others   might, 
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in  thi8  matter  an  in  others,  do  better  than  lean ;  and  if  I  was  satis- 
fied that  the  jmhlie  confidence  was  more  fully  possessed  by  any  one  of 
them  than  by  me,  and  knew  of  any  constitutional  way  in  which  he 
could  be  put  in  my  place,  he  should  have  it.  I  would  gladly  yield 
it  to  hirii.  But,  though  I  believe  that  I  have  not  so  mach  of 
the  confidence  of  the  people  as  I  had,  some  time  since,  I  do  not 
know  that,  all  things  connidered,  any  other  person  has  more;  and, 
however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  way  in  which  I  can  have  any 
other  man  put  where  I  am.  I  am  here.  I  must  do  the  best  I  can, 
and  bear  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  course  which  I  feel  lou^ht 
to  take.' 

"  The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  his  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, making  remarks  on  the  several  parts  as  he  went  on,  and 
showing  that  he  had  fully  considered  the  whole  subject,  in  all  the 
lights  under  which  it  had  been  presented  to  him. 

**After  he  had  closed,  Governor  Seward  said:  *The  general  qaes- 
tion  having  been  decided,  nothing  can  be  said  farther  about  that. 
Would  it  not,  however,  make  the  proclamation  more  clear  and  decided 
to  leave  out  all  reference  to  the  act  being  sustained  during  the  incum- 
bency of  the  present  President;  and  not  merely  say  that  the  gov- 
ernment "recognizes,"  but  that  it  will  maintain,  the  freedom  it  pro- 
claims?' 

"I  followed,  saying:  *Whal  you  have  said,  Mr.  President,  fully 
satisfies  me  that  you  have  given  to  every  proposition  which  has  been 
made,  a  kind  and  candid  consideration.  And  you  have  now  expressed 
the  conclusion  to  which  you  have  arrived,  clearly  and  distinctly. 
This  it  was  your  right,  and,  under  your  oath  of  office,  your  duty,  to 
do.  The  Proclamation  does  not,  indeed,  mark  out  exactly  the  course 
I  would  myself  prefer.  But  I  am  ready  to  take  it  just  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, and  to  stand  by  it  with  all  my  heart.  1  think,  however,  the  sug- 
gestions of  Governor  Seward  very  judicious,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
have  them  ado|)ted.* 

*'The  President  then  asked  us  severally  our  opinions  as  to  the 
modifications  proposed,  saying  that  he  did  not  care  much  about  the 
phrases  he  had  used.  Every  one  favored  the  modification,  and  it 
was  adopted.  Governor  Seward  then  ])ropo8ed  that  in  the  passage 
relating  to  colonization,  some  language  should  be  introduced  to  show 
that  the  colonization  proposed  was  to  be  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
colonists,  and  the  consent  of  the  States  in  which  colonies  might  be 
attempted.  This,  too,  was  agreed  to;  and  no  other  modification 
was  proposed.  Mr.  Blair  then  said  that,  the  question  having  been 
decided,  he  would  make  no  objection  to  issuing  the  Proclamation; 
but  he  would  ask  to  have  his  paper,  presented  some  days  since, 
against  the  policy,  filed  with  the  Proclamation.  The  President  con- 
sented to  this  readily.  And  then  Mr.  Blair  went  on  to  say  that  he 
was  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  Proclamation  on  the  Border  States 
and  on  the  ami}',  and  stated,  at  some  length,  the  grounds  of  his 
apprehensions.  He  disclaimed  most  expressly,  however,  all  objec- 
tion to  emancipation  perse,  saying  he  had  always  been  personally  in 
favor  of  it — always  ready  for  immediate  emancipation  in  the  midst 
of  Slave  States,  rather  than  submit  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
system." 
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I  do  not  propose,  at  present,  to  advance  the  last  word  oftliia  work 
about  the  remarkable  man  by  wliom  tlie  Proclamation  hei-o  in  ques- 
tion was  produced,  and  remai-ked  upon  as  we  Itave  just  seen.  But 
I  wish  to  offer,  at  once,  a  few  words  of  remark  on  Chase's  aeconiit 
of  the  speeeh  made  by  Abraham  Liticohi  to  his  Cabinet  on  that 
memorable  22d  of  September,  1862. 

Of  course,  the  report  was  made  from  memory.  Does  it  show  us 
Jjincoln's  oratory  aB  it  was?     It  seema  to  me  it  does. 

Twice  I  heard  Lincoln  in  public  discourse,  and  once  I  had  a  few 
words  of  private  conversation  with  him.  Cliaue's  account  of  his 
remarks,  introductory  to  the  reading  of  that  famous  Pi'oclamation, 
reproduces  to  me  the  very  manner  of  the  orator,  as  I  remember  it, 
this  moment,  my  remembrance  being  clear  and  vivid. 

Lincoln  seemed  to  me  a  born  orator  of  the  unfervid  order.  Clear- 
ness, great  simplicity,  stmightforwardueas,  originality,  sagacity,  and 
quiet  will,  appeared  to  me  hia  most  marked  p.sychical  distinctions,  as 
indicated  in  his  public  speaking;.  After  he  Ijad  fairly  entered  on  a 
sentence  of  considerable  Ien|Jth,  one  could  foresee  how  it  must  go 
ibrward,  how  it  must  come  to  its  unaffected  close.  He  was,  I  would 
say,  with  the  exception  of  lisping  Caleb  Smith,  the  most  effective 
public  speaker  present  iu  the  scene  on  which  we  have  been  looking. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  20,  IHdZ,  and  addressed  by  Secretary 
Chase  to  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Flanders,  appeal's  this  reference  to  a 
letter  from  Lincoln  to  General  Banks: 

"Tlir  li'ttiT  was  wor(ic<l  willi  that  caution  anJ  respect  for  theopin- 
ioiiis  aiiil  ivislit's  of  rtiluM's  wliich  is  cliaracteriatic  of  the  writer,  and 
did  ii')l  ux|irus»  liis  pi-efcreni-e  as  strongly  as  he  felt  it." 

Here,  ii^^'i".  I  fi"d  indication  that,  defective  as  Chase's  reading 
of  his  tMh>\v-men  generally  was,  he  could,  in  favorable  eii-cum- 
staiu'cs,  coine  to  a  very  accurate  conception  of  a  characler  which  be 
ha<l  time  and  taken  pains  to  study.  Certainly,  caution,  i-espcct  for 
the  opinions  and  wislies  of  others,  and  a  habit  of  expressing  prefer- 
cm-e  It-ss  stnmyly  than  he  felt  it,  were  remarkably  characteristic  of 
the  mail  to  whose  distinctions  we  are  here  attending. 

"AfU'f  lliis  matter  was  over,"  continues  Chase,  in  the  last  quoted 
ciHry,  •'  I  slatfd  to  the  t'abinet  that  it  liad  been  stronijly  recom- 
mendt'tl  ilmt  all  cution,  sustar,  lohaceo,  and  rico  should  henceforward 
be  pun-liasdd  only  by  government  officers,  paying  to  the  owners, 
loyal  or  dinloyai,  a  curtain  proportion  of  the  price  in  New  York, 
amounting'  to  uuarly,  or  quite  tlie  full  jirice  in  the  producing  States; 
32 
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and  giving  a  certificate  which  would  entitle  the  owner  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  proceeds,  deducting  taxes  and  charges,  at  the  end  of  the 
rebellion,  if  loyal.  I  said  I  would  like  to  have  the  matter  reflected 
on,  and  that  I  should  bring  it  up  at  our  next  meeting. 

**  Before  going  to  Cabinet,  and  on  my  walk  to  Mr.  Seward's  room, 
I  met  Judge  Pierpont,  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  Coming  from 
Cabinet,  I  found  a  letter  from  Barney  about  Wadsworth's  nomina- 
tion and  Weed's  willingness  to  make  it  unanimous,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  triumph  over  him,  and  wrote  a  note  to  the  general,  ask- 
ing him  aUo  to  dine.  Both  he  and  the  judge  came,  and  we  had  a 
pleasant  lime.  Wadswovth  had  but  one  objection  to  saying  he  would 
DC  governor,  if  at  all,  of  the  State,  and  not  of  a  section  of  a  party; 
which  was,  that  it  might  be  considered  as  in  some  sort  a  pledge, 
which  he  would  not  give  to  anybody.  Told  Wadsworth,  in  confi- 
dence, that  the  Proclamation  miglit  be  expected  to-morrow  morning 
which  surprised  and  gratified  him  equally. 

"Mr.  Smith,  chief  clerk  of  the  Third  Auditor's  office,  his  brother, 
associated  with  Fowler,  and  Dr.  Smith  called;  also,  Donn  Piatt.  A 
good  deal  of  speculation  about  Proclamation,  of  which  some  auid 
a  rumor  was  current  a  day  or  two  since.  I  said  I  thought  we  need 
not  despair  of  one  yet.  Chief  clerk  Smith  said  he  had  eagerly 
looked  at  the  newspapers,  one  morning  lately,  on  the  strength  of 
the  rumor,  for  it,  and  was  really  disappointed.  I  told  him  to  keep 
looking. 

"Donn  Piatt  wanted  young  Este  made  clerk.  T  told  him  I  would 
be  glad  to  do  so,  but  could  not  promise.  Mr.  Piatt  called  to  learn 
about  Colonel  Hays,  and  Dr.  Ilarkness  about  his  son-in-law." 

Let  us  now  go  back  a  little  to  review  the  situation  in  war  mat- 
ters, a.s  discerned  by  Secretary  Chase.  Two  days  before  hearing  the 
first  reading  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  he  wrote  to  Senator 
Sherman  as  follows : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  September  20,  1862. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  Thanks  for  your  letter  from  Cincinnati.  Let  mo 
often  be  so  indebte<l  to  you. 

"  The  future  does  not  look  promising  to  me ;  but  it  may  be  brighter 
than  it  seems  likely  to  be. 

*' Since  General  Ifalleck  has  been  here  the  conduct  of  the  war  has 
been  abandoned  to  him  by  the  President  almost  absolutely.  Wo— 
who  are  called  members  of  the  Cabinet,  but  are  in  reality  only  sepa- 
rate heads  of  departments,  meeting  now  and  then  for  talk  on  what- 
ever happens  to  come  uppermost,  not  for  grave  consultation  on 
matters  concerning  the  salvation  of  the  country — we  have  as 
little  to  do  with  it  as  if  we  were  heads  of  factories  supplying  shoos 
or  cloth.  No  regular  and  systematic  reports  of  what  is  dono  are 
made,  I  believe,  even  to  the  President :  certainly  not  to  the  so-called 
Cabinet. 

**  Of  course  we  may  hope  for  the  best — that  privilege  remains. 
As  outsiders,  too,  I  suppose  we  may  criticise,  but  I  prefer  to  forego 
that  privilege." 
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Indeed !     A  queer  foregoing  that  I    But  Chase  goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  is  painful,  however,  to  hear  complainU  nC  remtaKneBs,  delays, 
discords,  dangers,  and  to  feel  that  there  must  be  jironnd  for  such 
complaints,  and  to  know  that  one  has  no  power  to  remedy  ih© 
evils  and  yet  is  tliougbt  to  have.  I  saw  the  Noil  House'  on  fire,  and 
felt  sick  at  heart  to  IJiirk  I  could  do  rothinj;  (o  avert  the  progress 
of  the  conBagration.  Comparing  large  things  to  smnll,  I  experience 
similar  feelings  now.  The  difference  is  that  no  one  thought  me 
responsible  in  any  degree  for  the  adminialriition  of  the  Gro  depart- 
ment of  Columbus. 

"Well,  the  rebel  army  is  withdrawn  from  Maryland.  That  is  ' 
something,  but  far  less  than  we  anticipated.  We  boprd  it  would  not 
be  permitted  to  withdraw,  except  in  flight  and  utter  demoralization. 
It  is  in  fact,  however,  to-day  relatively  Btronger  llinn  our  own.  It 
has  lost  less;  it  has  taken  more  prisoners,  more  guns,  more  supplies 
of  every  sort.  Still  we  must.  I  hope  wo  shall,  reduce  the  disparity 
from  day  to  day,  and  soon  shift  the  balance  and  complete  the  work. 
Let  us  hope  in  Providence. 

"  The  surrender  of  Munsfordsville  is  a  sad  blow  to  our  cause  in  the 
West,  I  fear.     I  look  most  anxiously  for  intelligence. 

"Speaking  of  the  West,  lam  reminded  that  within  the  last  few  days 
I  heard  an  officer  say  that  he  heard  your  brother,  thtt  general,  nbiiso 

you  roundly  at  Corinth,  as  one  of  the aholitionists  who  had 

Drought  on  this  war,  saying  that  he  '  was  ashamed  to  own  you  for  a 
brother.'  Is  it  possible  that  the  pro-slavery  views  of  West  Point 
can  have  affected  him  inthiswaj"?  I  hear  from  all  sources  that 
nearly  all  the  officers  in  Buell'a  army,  and  Buell  himself,  are  pro- 
slavery  to  the  lust  degree. 

"  With  the  greatest  regard,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Hon.  John  Sherman.  S,  P,  CHASE." 

Now  I  a,sk  attcirtion  to  this  letter,  written  the  day  after  the 
Kinancipation  Proclamation  was  put  forth  : 

"Washington,  Sepumher  23.  1802. 
"  My  Dear  fiENERAL  :  I  am  delighted  by  your  great  success  at 
New  Orleiins.  You  know,  of  tourse,  that  all  I  cim  do  to  promote  it 
will  l>e  most  gladly  done.  Ilapjiily,  you  are  less  opjiressive  in  j'our 
ileniands  on  the  treasury  than  any  other  of  our  generals  in  important 
positions.  I  wish  you  could  have  men  enough  to  move  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  clear  it  out.  What  a  crown  to  your  achievements  that 
would  be.  When  General  Ilalleck  came  here  the  Prewident  requested 
him  to  call  on  me  about  the  financial  ineaHures  necessary  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  I  told  him  that  the  most  important,  in  my 
judgment,  were:  First,  the  substitution  of  an  active,  energetic, 
fearless  general,  lor  McClellan,  in  coinmand  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, then  stranded  on  James  River ;  and,  second,  t!ie  opening  of  the 
Mississippi.     Another,  less  vitally  important  financially,  seemed  to 
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me  equally  important  politically  and  militarily,  and  that  was  the 
prompt  advance  of  Buell's  army  into  East  Tennessee.  The  first  was 
not  done,  the  second  was  not  done,  the  third  was  not  done;  and 
to-day  the  treasury  is  almost  $36,000,000  behind,  and  almost  without 
resources,  except  treasury  notes,  of  which  the  faculty  to  issue  only 
$56,000,000  remains,  and  customs  supply  about  $200,000  per  day. 
The  bonds,  on  which,  necessarily,  our  chief  reliance  must  be  placed, 
the  5-20  sixes,  can  not  be  negotiated. 

"But  we  have  something  else — defeat  before  Washington,  poorly 
compensated  by  the  expulsion  of  the  rebels  from  Maryland  ;  Ohio  and 
Indiana  menaced;  military  stagnation  throughout  the  South,  with 
danger  of  expulsion  from  the  points  gained  on  the  Atlantic  coast; 
Tennessee  nearly  lost,  and  Kentucky  nearly  overrun.  Was  there 
ever  anything  like  it?" 

There  was  surely  never  anything  like  such  writing,  by  such  a  man 
as  Salmon  Portland  Chase  to  such  a  man  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
Butler,  about  such  men  as  Lincoln,  Halleck,  and  McClellan — 
worthies  each,  however  either  of  them  may  have  erred. 

We  must  do  justice  to  McClellan,  Halleck,  and  Lincoln,  as  well 
as  to  our  hero.  That  this  work  discerns  in  Salmon  Portland  Chase 
a  man  whose  memory,  preserved  in  praise,  should  be  immortal,  has 
been  clearly  shown  already.  More  decided  indications  of  the  same 
matter  are  presented  in  the  final  chapter.  But  I  can  not  take  too 
many  opportunities  of  holding  up  to  censure,  rather  than  to  praise, 
the  conduct  of  our  hero  toward  martial  men  and  martial  measures. 
Occupied  as  he  was,  he  could  not  make  the  studies  necessary  to  ex- 
cuse writing,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  a  man  so  hard,  so  shrewd,  so 
capable  of  unbecoming  things,  and  apparently  so  incapable  of  truly 
noble  deeds  and  truly  noble  aims  and  aspirations,  as  the  man  to 
whom  the  letter  here  in  question  was  addressed. 

Whatever  cultivated  shrewdness  without  real  wisdom  may  accom- 
plish, men  like  Butler  may,  in  favorable  circumstances,  bring  to 
pass.  But  to  no  such  man  as  he  should  Salmon  Portland  Chase 
have  so  written  about  Lincoln,  Halleck,  and  McClellan.  Had  cir- 
cumstances enabled  Chase  to  study  Butler  as  he  studied  Lincoln, 
never  would  such  a  letter  to  Butler  have  issued  from  the  pen  of 
Chase. 

The  document  in  question,  however,  thus  goes  on : 

"Mr.  Denison  writes  me  in  your  praise.  He  says  your  adminis- 
tration is  eminently  successful,  and  that  you  are  getting  on  admira- 
bly with  your  free-colored  regiments;  enlisting  without  much  inquiry 
into  the  status  prior  to  enlistment.     This  is  welV^ 
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Evil  communications  ever  did  corrupt  good  manners.  Only 
think  of  Chase's  antecedents,  and  then  think  of  his  writing  the 
words  just  distinguished  by  italics.  Does  the  end,  then,  justify  the 
means  ?     But  this  curious  letter  thus  proceeds : 

^^  You  must  anticipate  a  little  the  operation  of  the  Proclamation  in 
New  Orleans  and  Louisiana.  The  law  frees  all  slaves  of  rebels  in 
any  city  occupied  by  our  troops  and  previously  occupied  by  I'ebels. 
This  is  the  condition  of  New  Orleans.  Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the 
presumption  is  in  favor  of  every  man,  only  to  be  set  aside  in  case  of 
some  by  clear  proof  of  continuous  loyalty?" 

This  is  too  thin.  It  is  a  pitiful  specimen  of  the  thing  which — 
perhaps  unjustly  toward  the  Society  of  Jesus — a  society  which,  no 
doubt,  has  virtues  as  well  as  vices  all  its  own — we  call  Political 
Jesuitism. 

The  conclusion  of  this  remarkable  letter  almost  makes  me  sick  at 
heart.     It  runs : 

"Yours  faithfullv, 
"  Major  General  B.  F.  Butler.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Now  we  come  to  another  matter  which,  it  seems  to  me,  can  not 
be  praised.  The  entry,  dated  September  23,  contains  the  following 
account  of  a  visit  to  General  Hooker : 

"  At  breakfnst  this  morning  I  proposed  to  Katie  to  ride  over  to  the 
InRane  Asyluin,  and  see  General  Hooker,  to  which  she  agreed;  and 
she  luivinu^  provided  a  basket  of  grapes,  peaches,  etc.,  we  went.  We 
were  very  kindly*  received  by  Mrs.  Nichols,  who  ushered  us  into  the 
general's  room.  lie  was  lying  on  a  couch,  but  suffering  no  pain. 
He  talked  very  freely,  as  far  as  time  would  permit,  of  the  recent 
events.  He  said  that  at  Richmond,  when  the  order  came  to  with- 
draw the  army,  he  advised  MeClellan  to  disobey,  and  proposed  a 
plan  for  an  advance  on  Richmond.  MeClellan  gave  liim  the  order  to 
advance;  but,  before  the  time  for  movement  came,  recalled  it,  and 
gave  orders  for  evacuation.  When  Hooker  expected  to  march 
to  Richmond,  therefore,  he  found  himself,  to  his  surprise,  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  the  Chickahominy  on  his  wa^'  to  Aquia.  I  said 
to  him,  ^General,  if  my  advice  had  been  followed,  yow  would  have 
commanded  after  the  retreat  to  James  River,  if  not  before.'  He  re- 
])lied,  'If  I  had  commanded,  Richmond  would  have  been  ours.'  He 
then  sj)oke  of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  wiiere  he  received  his  wound, 
and  expressed  his  deep  sorrow  that  he  could  not  remain  on  the  field 
three  hours  longer.  '  If  I  could  liave  done  so,'  he  said,  'our  victory 
would  have  been  complete  ;  for  I  had  already  gained  enough  and 
seen  enough  to  make  the  rest  of  the  enemy  sure.'  After  he  had  been 
carried  off,  he  said,  MeClellan  sent  for  him  again  to  lead  an  advance. 
The  general  impressed  me  favorably  as  a  frank,  manly,  brave,  and 
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energetic  soldier,  of  somewhat  less  breadth  of  intellect  than  I  had 
expected,  however,  though  not  of  less  qaickness,  clearness,  and  ac- 
tivity. 

"  While  we  were  conversing,  Dr.  Nichols  came  in,  and  I  had  some 
talk  with  him  in  an  adjoining  room.  He  said  the  general's  woand 
was  as  little  dangerous  as  a  foot-wound  could  be,  the  ball  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  fleshy  part  just  above  the  sole  and  below  the 
instep,  probably  without  touching  a  bone.  I  suggested  the  trial  of 
Dr.  Forshe's  balm.  He  made  no  special  objection,  bat  said  the 
wound  was  doing  as  well  as  possible,  without  inflammation  and  with 
very  little  matter,  and  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  try  any  experi- 
ments. I  could  not  help  concurring  in  this,  and  postponed  Dr.  F. 
and  his  balm.  The  doctor  said  he  first  knew  him  when  encamped  be- 
low him  last  year  ;  that  he  became  deeply  interested  in  him;  that 
when  he  heard  he  was  wounded,  he  went  up  to  Frederick,  seeking 
him;  that  he  missed  him;  but  that  his  message  reached  him,  and  he 
came  down  to  the  asylum  himself.  I  asked,  *  What  is  your  estimate 
of  him?'  *  Brave,  energetic,  full  of  life,  skillful  on  the  field,  not 
comprehensive  enough,  perhaps,  for  plan  and  conduct  of  a  great 
campaign  ;  but  at  least  equal  in  this  respect,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
general  in  the  service.' 

*'  Mr.  Rives  (of  the  Glohe),  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  came  in, 
and  we  took  our  leave ;  Dr.  Nichols  having  first  strongly  recom- 
mended to  mo  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Dwight,  of  Mass., 
as  a  brigadier-general." 

On  the  25th  we  have  an  entry  that  contains  another  account  of 
conversation  with  Hooker.    That  account  is  worded  after  thjs  fashion  : 

*'  In  the  afternoon  went  with  Garfield  to  see  Hooker,  who  was  very 
free  in  his  expressions  about  Mr.  McClellan.  He  said  it  was  not  true 
that  either  the  army  or  the  officers  were  specially  attached  to  him  ; 
that  only  two  corps,  whose  commanders  were  special  favorites  and 
whose  troops  had  special  indulgences,  could  be  said  to  care  anything 
about  him  ;  that  other  officers — he  himself  certainly — thought  him 
unfit  to  lead  a  great  army  ;  that  he  is  timid  and  hesitating  when  de- 
cision is  necessary  ;  that  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  very  near  being 
lost  by  his  way  of  fighting  it,  whereas,  had  the  attack  been  simul- 
taneous and  vigorous  on  the  enemy's  right,  center,  and  left,  the  rout 
would  have  been  complete  ;  that  our  force  in  the  battle  exceeded  the 
enemy's  by  30,000  men ;  and  that  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  should 
have  been  final.  He  said  also  that  when  Pope  had  drawn  off  a  large 
part  of  the  rebels  from  Kichmond  and  orders  came  to  McClellan  to 
withdraw,  ho  urged  him  to  give,  on  the  contrary,  orders  for  advance  ; 
that  the  orders  were  actually  given  and  then  revoked,  much  to  his 
chagrin. 

*^  This  recalled  to  mind  a  conversation  with  General  Halleck  at 
that  time.  I  said  to  him,  that  it  seemed  to  me  our  people  could  now 
certainly  take  Kichmond,  by  a  vigorous  push,  as  Pope  had  60,000  of 
the  rebels  before  him  and  at  least  half  of  the  remaining  60,000  were 
south  of  the  James,  leaving  only  30,000  with  the  fortifications  on  the 
north  side ;  to  which  General  Halleck  replied,  that  it  was  too  danger- 
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OUB  an  underttikino;-  I  eaid,  '  If  this  can  not  be  done,  why  not  re- 
turn to  Fredericksburg,  leaving  Richmond  on  the  lefV?'  'This,'  he 
said,  'would  be  quite  as  dangerous — a  flank  movement,  in  which  our 
army  would  be  exposed  to  being  cut  off  and  and  totally  lost.' 

"General  Hooker  said  that  the  movement  I  suggested  could  have 
been  executed  with  safety  and  success.  He  said,  also,  that  he  was 
Bomewbat  reconciled  to  leaving  the  Peninsula  by  being  told  thfit  it 
was  a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  McCteUan,  and  the  only  one  which  it 
was  thought  safe  to  adopt.  This  he  thought  so  essential  that  any 
thing  necessary  to  it  was  to  be  accepted." 

It  is  impossible  to  praise  the  conduct  of  our  "Fighting  Joe" 
toward  George  Brinton  McClellan.  But  what  says  the  play  about 
purcha^iing  the  indulgence  of  one's  friends  by  sbowitig  none  to  the 
country's  foes?  I  have  no  heart  to  write  freely  about  the  matter 
here  referred  ta 

Here,  however,  ia  a  pleasant  paragraph : 

"  Retarning  from  General  Hooker's,  as  well  aa  going,  General  Gar- 
field gave  me  some  very  interesting  portions  of  his  own  experience. 
Thia  fine  otBcer  was  a  laborer  on  a  canal  in  his  younger  days.  ^  In- 
spired by  a  noble  ambition,  he  had  availed  himself  of  all  means  to 
acquire  knowledge;  became  a  preacher  of  the  Baptist  Church;  waa 
made  the  president  of  a  flourishing  literary  institution  on  the  Re- 
serve ;  was  elected  to  tbo  Ohio  Senate,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part 
aa  a  Republican  leader.  On  the  bianking  out  of  the  war  he  became 
a  colonel ;  led  bia  regiment  into  Eastern  Kentucky;  fought  Hum- 
phrey Marshall,  near  Prcstonburg;  gained  position  rHpidly;  wua 
made,  at  my  instance,  a  brigadier;  fought  under  Buell  at  Shiloh  ; 
and  was  now  in  Washington  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  proposes  to  give  hirn  the  Department  of  Florida.  A  large  por- 
tion of  his  regiment,  he  aaid,  was  coi^ipoaed  of  students  Irom  his 
college." 

That  I  call  a  pleasant  paragraph,  yet  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  intimate  preference  of  Garfield  as  between  Garfield  and  Hooker. 
It  apjwiirs  to  me  that  our  hei-o's  intimacy  with  Garfield,  as  well  as 
his  intimacy  with  our  "  Fighting  Joe,"  caused  far  less  good  than 
evil.  Garfield  is  an  orator,  and  he  seema  to  have  been  also  a  good 
soldier;  but  ho  never  seemed  to  me  a  worthy  of  the  finest  type;  and 
this  is  the  most  favorable  judgment  I  could  possibly  pronounce  re- 
specting him  were  I  required  to  judge  him  on  my  present  informa- 
tion and  belief. 

Returning  from  the  visit  to  General  Hooker  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Cliase  went  to  the  Treasury  Department.  There  he 
found  General  Robinson,  of  Pittsburg  ;  Mr.  Piatt,  and  Dr.  Hark- 
ness.     Mr.  Harrington  was  sent  with  the  two  gentlemen  last  named 
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to  the  War  Department    ''Mr.  Welles  came  in  about  appointment 
of  Pease,  in  Wisconsin ;  and,"  says  the  man  in  the  Treasury,  "  I  asked 
him  to  write  a  note  about  if 
The  entry  goes  on  as  follows  : 

Attorney- General  Bates  called,  with  Mr.  Gibson,  of  St.  Louis,  about 
pecuniary  aid  to  Mr.  Gamble — both  telling  a  very  different  story 
from  Farrar  and  Dick.  Promised  to  look  at  papers  and  answer  to- 
morrow. Stanton  came  in  about  payment  of  paroled  soldiei*s  at 
Camp  Chase,  which  I  promised  to  provide  for.  Said  that  he  pro- 
posed to  make  the  Department  of  Florida,  with  Thayer  as  governor, 
and  Garfield  as  commanding-general,  if  I  approved  of  Garfield.  I 
said  I  approved  heartil}'.  Said  he  had  insisted  on  removal  of  Buell, 
and  leaving  Thomas  in  command.  I  could  not  disapprove  of  this, 
though  I  think  less  highly  of  him  than  he  seems  to  think." 

Such  is  the  language.  I  suppose  that  Thomas  is  the  him  referred 
to  in  the  last  sentence. 

Mr.  Stanton  having  gone,  Mr.  Barney  came  in.  Mr.  B.  declined 
invitation  to  dinner,  but  promised  to  call  in  the  evening.  The  en- 
try for  the  day  concludes  as  follows : 

".Mr.  Hamilton,  on  invitation,  came  to  our  house  to  stay  while  in 
town. 

"  In  the  evening,  many  callers.  Miss  Schenck,  General  and  Mrs. 
McDowell,  General  Garfield,  and  others.  Young  Mr.  Walley  came, 
with  letters  from  his  father,  and  I  brought  him  in  and  introduced 
him  to  Katie  and  our  guests." 

The  next  day  has  the  following  account : 

**  The  President  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  to-day, 
and  asked  our  judgment  on  two  questions: 

"  First.  As  to  the  expediency  of  treaties  with  governments  de- 
siring the  immigration  for  voluntary  colonization  of  blacks. 

"  Second.  As  to  the  proper  answer  to  be  returned  to  the  letter  from 
John  Boss,  excusing  the  treaty  of  the  Cherokees  with  the  rebels, 
and  asking  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  the  fulfillment 
of  old  treaties. 

"  On  the  first  question  there  was  the  usual  diversity  of  opinion. 
I,  not  thinking  colonization  in  itself  desirable,  except  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  foothold  in  Central  America,  thought  no  treaties  expe- 
dient; but  simple  arrangements,  under  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
by  which  any  persons  who  might  choose  to  immigrate  would  be 
secured  in  such  advantages  as  might  be  offered  them  by  other  states 
or  governments.  Seward  rather  favored  treaties,  but  evidently  did 
not  think  much  of  the  wisdom  of  any  measures  for  sending  out  of 
the  country  laborers  needed  here.  The  President  asked  us  to  think 
of  the  subject,  and  bo  ready  to  express  our  opinions  when  we 
[should]  next  come  together. 
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"  As  to  the  Cherokee  question,  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  coDcar- 
rence  that  no  new  pledi^es  should  be  giveu  tbem  ;  but  that,  at  the 
end  ol'  the  w»r,  their  condition  and  relatione  to  the  United  States 
should  Lave  jutit  consideration," 

Under  date  September  24  we  have,  however,  the  foUowtng 
memoranda : 

"  After  Cabinet  wont  with  Stanton  to  War  Department,  and  laid 
bolbre  liim  sundry  applicutions  for  posilionm,  with  suoh  verbal  sup- 
port as  I  tliouyht  due  to  tliem.  Roturning  to  the  department,  I 
found  tiiero  young  Mr.  Walley,  and  gave  him  an  earnest  recom- 
mendation to  Stanton,  and  was  surprised,  an  hour  or  so  after,  to 
i-eceive  a  note  from  him,  thanking  me  for  my  kindness,  but  saying 
that  Mr.  Stanton  told  him  there  was  noUketiliood  of  his  rcteivingan 
appointment;  and  that  he  was  yoing  to  enlist  us  a  private.  Wroto 
note  to  Mr.  Walley  (his  liitlier)  expressing  my  regret. 

"  Nothing  at  department  but  routine,  except  direction  to  Cisco  to 
receive  deposits  of  gold,  and  a  call  from  Eli  Thayer  about  his  project 
for  colonizing  East  Florida,  with  which  I  sympathize 

"  Had  proposed  to  General  Garfield  to  take  him  over  and  call  on 
General  Hooker ;  but  it  rained,  and  he  did  not  come.  After  dinner, 
however,  tho  sky  cleared  somewhat,  and  Kate  and  I  rode  out  and 
called  on  him.     He  was  still  improving. 

"An  hour  or  two  after  our  return  a  band  of  mnsio,  which  had 
just  serenaded  tho  President  by  way  of  congratulation  on-the  Froc- 
lamation,  cume  to  my  house  and  demandMl  a  speech,  with  which 
demand  I  complied  briefly.  General  Clay,  who  was  with  me,  re- 
sponded inure  at  length.  After  (he  crawu  had  passed  on  General 
Clay.  Mr.  Clarku,  of  Mercur,  Pennsylvania  ;  General  Robinson,  of 
Pitislmrg;  i.iid  Mr.  Win,  D.  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  came  in  and 
spent  a  lilllu  lime  with  me." 

On  ihe  snnic  (l:iy,  our  hero  wrote  as  follows  to  an  eminently 
wortliy  citizen — a  man  of  cnltiire  and  a  man  of  lai^e  experience  and 
observation — once  distinguisiied  as  a  journalist: 

"  Mv  Deau  S[r  :  I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  last  letter, 
and  share  the  feelings  you  cxpi-ess.  Some  consolation  in  (he  review 
of  the  disasters  wo  have  experienced  may  perhaps  bo  found  in  the 
suppiisidoii  that  they  were  neecssai-y  to  convince  the  President  and 
the  eniiiiiry  that  a  decided  measure  in  relation  to  slavery  was  abso- 
lutely iiece^isary.  That  measure  has  now  been  resolved  upon  and 
proclaimed. 

"It  now  remains  timt  military  action  bo  prompt,  skillful,  and 
decided.  Whether  it  will  be  so,  I  am  not  ablo  to  say.  Though 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  means  for  the  vast 
expenditures  of  the  war,  I  liavo  little  more  voice  in  its  conduct  than 
a  stranger  to  the  Adminislralioii — perhaps  not  so  considerable  a 
voice  as  some  who  are,  in  law  at  least,  strangers  to  it.  I  should  be 
very  well  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things,  if  1  saw  the  war  prose- 
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cuted  witbi  vigor  and  success.  I  am  only  dissatisfied  with  it  because 
I  can  not  help  thinking  that,  if  my  judgment  had  more  weight,  it 
would  be  so  prosecuted.  Months  ago,  for  example,  I  insisted  upon 
the  opening  of  the  Mississippi.  This  might  have  been  accomplished, 
and  was  not.  Months  ago,  also,  I  urged  that  an  active  and  clear- 
headed leader  should  conduct  the  march  into  East  Tennessee,  instead 
of  Buell,  whom  everybody  knew  to  be  slow.  My  counsel  did  not 
prevail.  Again,  I  urged  that  Sherman  or  Hooker  should  be  placed 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  when  it  became  apparent 
that  McClellan  had  suffered  defeats  where  he  ought  to  have  won  vic- 
tories. Had  the  advice  been  taken,  it  is  my  clear  conviction  that  the 
enemy  to-day  would  have  been  driven  out  of  Virginia,  and,  driven 
out  of  Virginia,  they  would  have  found  no  stopping  place  this  side 
of  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi. 

"What  can  I  do  beyond  what  I  have  done,  except  resign  and  come 
home?    Shall  I  do  that?    I  am  ready  and  willing. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"O.  FoLLETT,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date^  to  E.  G.  Arnold^  Esq.,  our  hero  said : 

"You  have  before  this  seen  the  Proclamation  of  the  President.  I 
hope  a  new  vigor  and  activity  in  military  affairs  may  follow.  I  can 
only  hope,  however;  for  I  have  no  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  am  not  responsible  for  it,  except  in  the  provision  of  the  neces- 
sary funds,  in  which  I  have  succeeded  thus  far  beyond  all  my  hopes. 
Future  success  must,  necessarily,  depend  upon  our  armies,  or,  rather, 
upon  their  leaders." 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

THE  aOVERNORS  AT  ALTOONA — DEATH   OF    NELSON — QARFIELD*S  STOET. 

ON  the  25th  of  September,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
went  to  Seward's  to  dinner.  There  he  met  the  Marquis  of 
Cavendish  and  his  brother,  Colonel  Leslie,  of  the  British  army, 
Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the  British  legation.  General 
Banks,  and  Mr.  Everett.  General  Banks  was  earnest  against  more 
separation  of  forces  until  the  rebel  army  is  crushed. 

Going  home,  Mr.  Chase  found  there  General  and  Mrs.  McDowell. 
Soon  after,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Loomis  came  in.  Mr.  Chase  remarks 
that  he  ^'  could  not  help  the  captain,  who  wished  to  be  quarter- 
master  of  General  SiegePs  corps." 

The  memorandum  closes  with:  "To  bed,  tired  and  unwell.^^ 
Friday,  September  20,  Secretary  Chase  received  a  note  from 
Secretary  Seward  asking  hira  to  name  a  consul  to  Rio.  Mr.  Chase 
named  James  Monroe.  Another  note  from  Mr.  Frederick  Seward, 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  call  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment before  going  to  Cabinet.  He  called  accordingly,  but  Gov- 
ernor Seward  had  already  gone. 

At  the  Cabinet  there  was  talk  about  colonization,  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  took  no  part.  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  present. 
All  the  others,  except  Mj*.  Welles,  expressed  themselves  '*  in  favor 
of  treaties." 

Several  of  the  loyal  governors  came  that  day 

"  In  the  evening,"  says  Mr.  Chase,  "I  called  on  them.  Saw  Yates 
at  the  Nationiil,  and  left  card  for  Berry,  of  New  Hampshire.  Saw 
Kirkwood  at  Kirk  wood  House.  Saw  vSalomon  at  Wi  Hard's,  and  left 
cards  for  Andrew,  Bradford,  Sprague,  Tod,  Blair,  and  Piorepont.  At 
Governor  Yates'  room  saw  General  McClernand,  of  Illinois,  who 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  on  me." 

The  next  morning,  relates  the  diary: 

"  Governor  Andrew  came  to  breakfast.     Laughed  (vexed  too)  at 
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report  in  Herald  of  proceedings  of  governors  at  Altoona,  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  exchision  of  reporters.  While  at  breakfast  Colonel 
Andrews  and  Lieutenant  Barber,  both  of  Marietta,  came  in  from 
battle-ground.  The  colonel  handed  me  Cox*8  report,  and  informed 
mo  that  Colonel  Clark  was  killed,  which  lefl  him  lieutenant-colonel 
in  actual  command.  He  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  Cox'h  (late  Reno's)  corps,  both  at  South  Mountain  and  Antie- 
tarn.  The  reports,  however,  were  more  full,  and  reflected  the  highest 
credit  on  Cox  and  the  officers  and  men  of  his  troops.  Andrews  said 
that  McClellan  and  Burnside  would  recommend  Cox  for  major- 
general — un  object  which  I  assured  Colonel  A.  I  would  most  gladly 
promote. 

"  Governor  Andrew  said  ho  had  called  on  General  Hooker  the 
evening  before,  and  met  Stanton  and  Tod.  Hooker  was  uneauivocal 
in  condemnation  of  McClellan*s  inactivity.  At  department  McCler- 
nand  called,  and  my  favorable  impression  of  last  evening  wa« 
strengthened.  Many  things  in  a  plan  of  cam])aign  which  ho  urged 
seemed  admirable,  especially  the  eastern  movement  from  the  Missia- 
sippi  River. 

"Saw  the  President,  and  asked  him  his  opinion  of  McCIornand. 
Said  ho  thought  him  brave  and  capable,  but  too  desirous  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  everybody  else." 

I  know  the  general.  He  is  a  good  thinker  and  a  good  talker. 
It  api)ear8  to  nic  that  Lincoln's  judgment  of  him  hit  the  nail  square 
on  the  head  and  drove  it  home. 

The  same  entry  contains  also  this  paragraph : 

"  Later  in  the  day  received  telegram  from  Bliss,  paymaster- 
general  of  New  York,  asking  for  $300,000  in  small  notes  in  exchange 
for  the  same  amount  of  large  ones,  to  enable  him  to  forward  eight 
regiments.  It  occurred  to  me  that,  by  having  these  regiments  sent 
to  Louisville,  and  MitchelTs  and  Garfleld's  brigades  brought  iVom 
Louisville  and  sent  to  Port  Royal,  with  one  or  two  brigades  in  addi- 
tion, a  successful  expedition  against  Charleston  might  be  immedi- 
atel}'  organized  ;  and  I  determined  to  speak  to  Stanton  in  relation  to 
it  to-morrow.  Garfield  spent  the  evening  with  me,  and  accepted 
invitation  to  make  my  house  his  home  while  in  town." 

Sunday,  September  28,  has  this  record : 

"At  Dr.  Pyne's  in  morning — sermon  excellent.  Home  in  after- 
noon. In  the  evening  went  to  War  Department  about  expedition 
to  Charleston;  my  idea  being  to  have  New  York  regiments  sent  to 
Louisville,  and  Mitchell's  and  Garfield*s  brigades  drawn  thence  and 
sent  to  Port  Royal  with  Garfield,  when  an  immediate  attack  should 
be  made  on  Charleston,  which  would  be  sure  to  fall.  Did  not  find 
Stanton  at  Department.  Went  to  Halleck's,  and  found  him  there. 
Had  some  general  talk.  Was  informed  by  Halleck  that  the  enemy 
was  moving  to  Martinsburg.     *  How  many?'    *  150,000.'     How  many 
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has  McOellan?'  'About  100,000.'  'Where  Pennsylvflnia  troops, 
said  to  have  joined  him,  though  raided  only  for  emergencj-?'  'AH 
gone  back.'  Had  talk  about  draft.  He  showed  me  a  letter  to  Gam- 
ble, insisting  that  ail  officers  of  drafted  railitiH  aliovo  rfiriinoiilid 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President.  I  expreasud  lliu  opinion  tbat 
the  principle  of  drafting  miHtia  was  crroneons— tliat  the  law  should 
have  provided  for  drafting  from  the  people  an  jirmy  of  the  United 
States.  He  agreed.  I  asked  him  his  opinion  of  AfcClernand.  Ho 
said  he  is  bravo  and  able,  but  no  disciplinarian  ;  that  his  camp  was 
always  full  of  disorder;  that  at  Corintn  he  pitc-liod  hia  tents  where 
his  men  had  been  buried  jnst  below  ground,  aiiri  with  licad  horses 
lying  all  around.  The  cause  of  the  evil  was  tbat  tiis  officers  and 
men  were  his  constiluenta. 

"Leaving  Halleck,  Stanton  and  I  rode  together  to  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  back  to  his  house.  I  stated  my  wish  concerning  the  two 
brigades  and  Charleston.  He  said  nothing  could  bo  done.  The  New 
York  regiments  must  go  to  McClelInn,  who  absorbs  and  is  likely  to 
absorb  everything  and  do  nothing.  At  Stanton's  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  General  Harney,  who  mentioned  several  matters  to  show 
Frank  Blair's  misconduct  in  Missouri  matters.  He  said  it  was  not 
necessary  to  fire  a  gun  to  keep  Missouri  in  the  Union.  I  thought 
bim  evidently  mistaken." 

On  the  29th,  the  Secretary  wrote  as  follows  to  a  citizen  of  merit, 
prominence,  and  influence: 

"My  Dear  Carson:  Your  lettergives  me  a  very  interesting  inside 
view  of  things.  We  must  sacrifice  everything  to  success,  except 
success  itself.  That  is  to  say,  wo  must  give  up  personal  preferences 
and  personal  preJudicoH,  and  work  like  men  who  believe  their  canso 
is  worth  nmre  than  any  one  of  its  supporters;  and  we  must  not  take 
men  whose  election  will  he  defeat,  hcc.iuso  either  of  their  reid  unfit- 
ness, or  of  such  iiidifferi'neo  or  substantial  hostility  to  our  Iciiditig 
princijilos  or  llieir  recognized  i-epresentativcs,  that  Ihoy  can  be 
dopondvd  on  lor  nothing  except  virtual  opposition  or  lukewarm  half- 
support — about  the  same  thing — after  election. 

"I  have  con tidcnco  in  Colonel  Key,  and  suggested  hia  name  because 
I  thought  it  likely  that  more  could  be  united  on  him  than  any  one 
else.  If  this  is  not  no,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  himself  desire  to  be 
nominuied. 

"Mr.  Tail  would  be  a  good  man — a  very  good  man — and  if,  as  you 
say,  be  van  unite  most  votes,  ho  ouijht  not  to  hesitate;  a  tninnenl  in 
giving  his  consent.  I  sbouhl  in<leed  bo  very  ghid  if  I  liiid  so  able 
and  judicious  a  friend  to  consult  with  in  roferonco  to  the  public  inter- 
ests in  my  department.  Of  courso,  as  bo  has  long  been  a  true  friend 
to  me,  and  that  on  public  grounds,  I  should  almost  feel  bis  nomina- 
tion and  election  as  a  compliment  to  me,  and  an  indorsement  of  my 
principles. 

"With  great  regard,  your  friend, 

"Enoch  T,  Carson,  Esq.  S,  P.  C11ASB."> 
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Tuesday,  September  30,  1862,  yields  an  entry  of  quite  tragic  in- 
terest, as  follows : 

"The  papers  this  morning  confirm  the  news  of  Kelson's  death. 
He  died  as  the  fool  dieth.  How  sad  I  His  early  services  to  the 
Union  cause  in  Kentucky — his  generous  and  manly  nature,  his  fine 
talents  and  great  energy — compelled  my  admiration  and  esteem ; 
while  his  cruelty,  and  passion,  and  tyranny,  especially  when  excited 
by  drink,  often  excited  my  indignation.  Nothing  from  any  quarter 
of  much  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view." 

It  is  not  easy  to  comment  on  this  extract.  The  great  cause  of 
the  Union  was  disfigured  fearfully  by  the  conduct  of  such  men  as 
Nelson,  by  the  conduct  of  such  men  as  Davis.  If,  in  ordinary 
times,  one  could  at  least  pardon  Davis,  his  behavior  in  the  circum- 
stances was  unpardonable.     So  was  that  of  Nelson. 

Often  it  appeared  to  nie  almost  impossible  to  credit  some  of  our 
soldiers  with  the  least  appreciation  of  their  cause — the  noblest  cause 
that  ever  called  to  arms  the  patriotic  volunteer. 

The  same  entry  contains  also  the  following  : 

"General  Garfield,  at  breakfast,  related  this:  When  General 
BuelTs  army  was  on  the  march  to  Nashville  a  regiment  passed  in  front 
of  the  house  of  General  Pillow's  brother,  where  was  a  spring  of  good 
water  and  a  little  stream  issuing  from  it.  As  the  soldiers  quenched 
their  thirst  and  filled  their  canteens  and  watered  their  horses 
at  the  stream.  Pillow  came  out  and  cursed  the  men,  forbidding  them 
to  take  water,  and  sajnng  that  if  he  were  younger  he  would  fight 
against  the  Yankees  until  the  last  man  of  them  was  killed  or  driven 
home.  A  lieutenant,  commanding  the  company  then  [watering?], 
having  expostulated  with  him  without  effect,  and  finding  the  army 
likely  to  be  delayed  by  his  interference,  directed  him  to  be  put  un- 
der arrest,  and  sent  him  to  the  colonel.  It  happened  that  this  colonel 
was  an  admirer  of  Miss  Stevenson — a  young  lady  of  Nashville,  a 
niece  of  Pillow,  and  a  violent  secessionist — and  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  the  regimental  band  to  serenade  her  with  'Dixie*  and  the 
like,  not  playing  any  national  airs.  As  soon  as  he  understood  who 
Pillow  was,  therefore,  he  discharged  him  from  arrest,  and  apologized 
for  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  arrested  the  young  lieutenant.  Pillow 
returned  to  his  house,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  General  BueH's 
head-quarters,  and  complained  that  a  slave  of  his  had  escaped  and 
was  somewhere  in  the  army.  Buell  gave  him  leave  to  hunt  for  him, 
and,  with  this  warrant,  he  rode  where  he  pleased.  Alter  fully  satis- 
fying himself,  he  went  on  to  Corinth,  and  gave  Beauregard  a  full 
account  of  Buell's  force  and  rate  of  advance.  This  information  led 
to  the  attack  on  Grant's  division,  which  Beauregard  hoped  to  destroy 
bqfore  Buell  should  come — and  he  almost  suc<  eeded  in  doing  it. 

"  At  department;  received  a  note  from  Sewf  rd,  with  memorandum 
by  Stuart,  acting  British  Minister,  of  conversations  with  Seward 
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about  cotton.  From  thia  memorandum  it  appears  that  Butler's  order 
of  August,  autliorizing  free  purchaaes  even  from  Slidell,  and  Grant's 
order,  annulling  Sherman's  prohibition  of  payments  in  gold,  were, 
if  not  motived  by  Seward,  fully  approved  by  him,  and  made  the 
basis  of  assurances  ihat  no  hindrnnt'e  tn  purctiasf  iind  imyioont  on 
cotton  from  rebels  would  be  interposed  by  lliia  govertiniunt.  After- 
ward, or  about  the  time  of  these  orders,  Seward  proposed  the  same 
folicy  of  substantially  unrestricted  purchase  for  money  to  me  ;  and 
was,  at  firat,  in  view  <if  tlie  importance  of  a  supply  of  cotton,  in- 
dined  to  adopt  it;  but  reflection,  and  information  from  special 
agents  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  changed  my  views.  The  subject 
was  also  broujilit  up  in   ('abinet,  and   Seward   proposed   liberty  to 

Surchase  500,000  bates.  Stanton  and  I  opposed  this,  and  the  Presi- 
ent  sided  with  us,  and  the  subject  was  dropped.  I  then  proposed 
to  frame  regulations  for  trade  to  and  from  insurrectionary  dislrictB, 
in  which  was  included  prohibition  of  paymenta  in  gold. 

"To  this  prohibition  Stuart  now  objects,  as  in  contravention  of 
Seward's  assurances  connected  with  Butler's  and  Grant's  ordera. 

"Afler  considering  the  whole  subject,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Seward, 
declining  to  change  the  existing  I'egulation  as  to  payments  in  gold, 

"Received  letter  from  himself,  stilting  difficulty  between  himself 
and  agent  Gallagher  as  to  corifist-iition.  Mellen  thinking  that  ante- 
cedents of  cotton,  as  to  liability  to  confiscation  in  prior  bands,  and 
notice  to  present  boldyrs,  should  not  be  investigated  ;  Gallagher 
contra.  Wrote  Hellen  that  his  view  is  approved — thinking  this  may 
relieve  Seward." 

The  next  entry,  dated  October  1,  relates  as  follows : 

"Seward  came  to  department  and  we  talked  over  foreign  rela- 
tions, particular!}-  as  connected  wilh  cotton.  Showed  him  ray  reply 
to  his  note  of  yesterday.  Ho  tliought  it  would  not  answer,  as  his 
assurances,  coupled  with  Butler's  and  Grunt's  orders,  committed  us 
too  liir.  I  said  I  would  modify  it.  After  he  left,  altered  my  reply 
and  sent  it. 

'■Examined  regulations  concerning  trade  with  blockaded  ports, 
and  war  orders." 

The  next  day  it  appears  Secretary  Seward  came  to  the  house  of 
our  hero  witii  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stuart,  vindicating  the  course  of  the 
Treasury  Department  concerning  trade  orders  and  regulations.  "  I 
apjtrovcd  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  Chase;  but  suggested  that,  as  the 
regulations  embraced  the  coal  orders  substantially,  and  as  Great 
Britain  took  ex<:eption  to  that  as  particularly  intended  for  her,  ho 
miglit  .say  that,  to  prove  the  absence  of  snch  intention,  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  entire  abseni'e  of  any  wish  to  vex  trade,  the  coal  order 
would  be  rescinded. 

Cotton  and  coal  seem  innocent  enough  ;  yet  what  a  history  of 
tliem  might  be  composed  by  a  discerning,  lively  pen ! 
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Cotton  was,  indeed,  king  for  a  long  time.  But  coal,  the  type  of 
Northern  induatries,  has  proved  too  strong  for  cotton.        ♦ 

October  4,  Saturday,  Mr.  Harrington  left  for  New  York,  in- 
structed to  hasten  the  increase  of  the  issue  of  postage  currency  to 
$100,000  per  day.  "  Expects  to  go  to  Boston  in  *  Miami/ ''  says  the 
diary. 

Sunday,  October  5,  is  marked  by  the  record : 

"  At  home  to  favor  foot.  Much  better  in  the  afternoon,  and  rode 
over  to  TuHune  Asylum  to  see  Hooker.  Was  fj^lad  to  find  him  much 
improved.  Ho  Haid  we  had  plenty  of  good  officern,  and  that  all  the 
coura^o.  ability,  and  ^eniu8  wo  iiooded  could  bo  found  among  our 
volunteer  coIonelH.  Ho  then  Hai<i  that  an  aide  of  McClelian  had 
boon  down  to  boo  liim  with  an  inquiry  as  to  how  soon  ho  would  be 
able  to  take  the  ficM,  and  expressing  liis  confidence,  with  hints  of 
important  command  of  army  moving  from  Washington.  He  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  no  decisive  victory  would  bo  achieved  so  long 
as  McClollan  had  command.*' 

A  part  of  the  entry  relating  to  Sunday,  Octol)er  5,  shows  that 
before  going  out  to  visit  General  Hooker,  Mr.  Chase  received  a 
visit.  Mr.  John  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  called,  wishing  the  S<»cretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  see  Colonel  Hamilton  al>out  Texas,  ('oh)nel  Ham- 
ilton was  thereupon  invited  to  dine,  that  day,  with  Mr.  (Iiase.  He 
came,  acconi])anied  by  Mr.  Stevens.  Having  so  stated,  the  record 
goes  on  in  this  fashion  : 

*' Secretary  Stanton,  also,  by  accident,  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  by 
Katie's  invitation.  After  dinner,  Colonel  Hamilton  spoke  fully  of 
Texas — deseribed  his  escape  and  hiding  in  the  woods — said  that 
many  hundred  loyal  Toxans  wore  now  cjucoalod  in  Texas,  or  refu- 
gees— <loflared  that  the  war  was  a  war  of  the  oligarchy  upon  the 
people — that  slavery  was  the  basis  of  the  oligarchy,  but  tliat  the 
perpetual  ion  of  slavery  was  not  more  their  object  than  the  despotic 
power  of  the  class  over  the  mass.  I  entered  fully  into  his  feelings  ; 
and  promised  to  go  with  him  to  the  President's  to-morrow. 

"After  ho  went.  Governor  Morton  came  in  and  spoke  very  earn- 
estly of  the  eon<lition  of  matters  in  Indiana.  Apprehends  State  de- 
feat on  the  14th,  and  loss  of  all  the  congressional  districts,  except 
Julian's,  Colfax's,  and  perhaps  Shanks'.  Wants  Indiana  regiments 
in  the  Slate  furlouglied.  so  that  they  can  vote.  Thinks  Huell  utterly 
unfit  for  command  of  the  great  army  under  him — is  slow,  opposed 
to  the  Proclamation,  and  has  bad  influence  every  way.  Wishes  me 
to  go  with  him  to  President's  about  the  regiments,  which  I  promised 
to  do  to-n^orrow." 

Monday,  October  6,  Major  Garrard  cidle<l  on  Mr.  Chase^  "  to 
speak  about  North  Carolina  and  General  Foster." 

"  Foster,'*  says  our  diary,  "  has  now  Third  New  York  cavalry ;  and 
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of  infantry  ;  Seventeenth,  Twenty- fourth,  and  Twenty -fifth  Massa- 
chusetts; Ninth  New  Jersey;  Second  Maryland  and  Fifth  Bhode 
Island,  supported  by  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  fleet,  say  ten  gun- 
boats. Foster  wants  reinforcements — several  regiments  of  infan- 
try and  another  regiment  of  cavalry.  Major  Garrard  desires  that, 
if  another  regiment  of  cavalry  is  sent.  Colonel  Mix  should  be 
made  brigadier. 

"  General  Keyes  and  Major  Bannister,  with  General  Garfield  and 
Major  Garrard,'*  proceeds  Mr.  Chase,  "formed  our  breakfast  party. 
General  Keyes  spoke  of  the  disposition  in  the  army  (McClellan*s)  to 
disfavor  Republican  officers.  General  Garfield  mentioned  the  case  of 
a  young  Eepublican  officer,  ordered  to  Kansas  in  1856,  who  was  told 
by  his  colonel  that  he  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  regiment 
if  he  remained  a  Republican.  General  Keyes  spoke  of  the  chaplain 
at  West  Point  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  Northern  man  with 
Southern  principles  he  ever  knew  ;  and  said  that  when  the  new  regi- 
ments were  organized  under  Jeff.  Davis,  as  Secretary  of  War  to 
Pierce,  eleven  out  of  fifteen  officers  were  appointed  from  the  South, 
and  when  he  remarked  upon  it  he  was  challenged  to  select  eleven 
better  men." 

Having  breakfasted,  as  we  have  seen,  with  General  Keyes  and 
others,  Mr.  Chase  went  to  the  Treasury  Department.  Thence  he 
went  with  Governor  Morton  to  see  the  President  about  furlough,  to 
enable  the  Indiana  soldiers  in  camp  to  vote.  The  furlough  was 
promised. 

Mr.  Chase  saw  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  "  arranged  interview  for 
hira.  Met  Wadsworth  and  Cochrane.  Asked  Cochrane  to  break- 
fast.'' 

General  Cochrane  came  accordingly  next  morning  to  break  his 
fast  with  tlie  warlike  keeper  of  the  pnblic  pnrse.  After  breakfast, 
it  appears,  the  general  ^^  conversed  freely  about  McClellan.^' 

Ah  !  how  many  did  that,  when  McClellan  knew  not  of  it, 
dreamed  not  of  it!  But  this  time  the  discourse  was  not  unfriendly 
to  the  fearfully  disparaged  "  young  Napoleon.'' 

General  Cochrane,  we  learn,  *'  said  McClellan  would  like  to  retire 
from  active  command,  if  he  could  do  so  without  disgrace — which 
could  be  accomplished,  and  a  more  active  general  secured,  by  restor- 
ing him  to  the  chief  command,  where  he  w^ould  now  act  in  unison 
with"  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.'  Mr.  Chase  relates  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  I  explained  frankly  my  relations  to  McClellan — my  original  ad- 


1  The  words  are:     "  Where  he  would  now  act  in  unison  with  myself." 

33 
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miration  and  confidence — my  disappointment  in  lii8  inactivity  and 
irresolution — my  loss  of  confidence  and  conviction  that  another  gen- 
eral should  replace  him — my  constant  endeavor  to  support  him  by 
supplies  and  reinforcements,  notwithstanding  my  distrust,  when  the 
President  determined  to  keep  him  in  command — my  present  belief 
that  I  had  not  judged  incorrectly,  but  my  entire  willingness  also  to 
receive  an}*  correction  which  facts  would  warrant;  and  my  absolute 
freedom  from  personal  ill-will,  and  my  entire  willingness  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  insure  the  earliest  possible  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  He  said  Colonel  Key  often  expressed  his  regret  that 
McClellan  had  not  conferred  with  me  and  acted  in  concert  with  me. 
/  replied  that  I  thought,  if  he  had,  that  the  rebellion  would  be  ended 
now;  but  that  I  feared  concert  between  us  impossible,  our  views, 
dispositions,  and  principles  harmonizing  so  little." 

What  is  one  to  think  of  the  words  on  which  special  stress  has 
just  been  laid?  Was  vanity  expressed  therein?  Let  us  think  of 
that  hereafter.     Mr.  Chase  continues  to  relate  as  follows: 

"  He  said  he  would  talk  with  McClellan,  and  write  me.  I  answered- 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  i'rom  him,  and  was  quite  willing  he 
should  repeat  to  McClellan  what  I  had  said." 

At  Cabinet,  October  7,  "  the  President  spoke  of  his  visit  to  the 
array  at  Sharpsburg,  and  the  battle-fields  at  Antietara  and  South 
Mountain.  He  said  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  we  had  not  over  60,000 
men  engaged ;  and  he  described  the  position  of  the  enemy  and  our 
own — the  enemy's  being  much  the  best,  his  wings  and  center  oom- 
municating  easily  by  the  Sharpsburg  road,  parallel  with  the  stream. 
He  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  generalship,  nor  of  results,"  remarks 
the  diary. 

"Seward," continues  the  same  document,  "asked  what  new  of  the 
expedition  to  Charleston?  Secretary  Welles  [said]  the  necessary 
iron-clads  could  not  be  ready  in  less  than  a  month.  1  was  much  dis- 
appointed by  this  statement,  remembering  that  ten  days  of  a  month 
were  up;  and  said  at  once  that  I  hoped,  then,  we  should  not  wait 
for  the  navy,  but  at  once  organize  a  land  force  sufficient  to  take  the 
city  from  James  Island.  Mr.  Stanton  agreed  in  the  importance  of 
this,  and  proposed  to  order  Mitchell's  and  Garfield's  brigacles  from  the 
West — send  Garfield  at  once  to  South  Carolina  with  those  brigades, 
and  two  more  regiments,  and  let  Mitchell  go  to  work  immediately. 
Ho  said,  also,  that  he  proposed  at  once  to  organize  an  expedition 
to  open  the  Mississippi,  and  give  the  command  of  it  to  McClernand. 
The  President  seemed  much  pleased  with  both  movements;  but 
Halleck  remained  to  be  consulted.  Would  he  oppose  the  President 
and  Stanton?     I  thought  not. 

"  I  left  the  Cabinet  with  more  hope  than  I  have  felt  for  months." 
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Under  date  Oclober  7,  we  have  also  this  paragraph : 

"At  the  President's  I  mot  W.  E.  Aspinwall,  nnd  invited  him  to 
dine  with  me,  which  he  did.  In  coiiverBation  I  inquired  what  he 
thought  of  the  idea  of  soiling  some  650,000,000  of  fiTe-twenties  at 
about  the  market  rate?  He  thought  it  should  be  done,  but  doubted 
whether  more  than  97^  fould  be  obtained.  I  said  I  hoped  to  get  99 
or  99J-.  He  then  spoke  of  hie  viait  to  McClellan,  and  seemed  groatlj- 
to  desire  my  cooperation  with  him.  He  mentioned  that  Burnside 
had  heard  that  I  blamed  him  for  having  Porter  restored  to  com- 
mand i  but  thinks  I  would  not  if  I  underslood  all  the  circumstancea." 

Tlie  next  document  I  think  fit  to  offer  is  as  follows : 

"  Wasiiinqton,  D.  C,  October  7,  1862. 

"  Mt  Dear  Sia:  I  have  read  attentively  Mr.  Andre  Cochut's 
article  upon  American  finances,  in  the  Meime  des  Deux  Mondes,  a  copy 
of  which  you  kindly  sent  me.  The  Revue  is  taken  in  the  depoit- 
ment,  and  I  usually  took  through  it ;  but  I  might  not  have  read  the 
article  of  Mr.  Ooehut  had  hot  you  directed  my  attention  to  it.  I  find 
it  clear,  able,  and  conipi-ehensive.  There  are,  of  coarse,  some  ' 
errors  of  fact,  and,  consequently,  some  of  deduction  ;  but  they  ai-o 
so  trivial  as  not  to  impair  the  general  merit  of  the  piece. 

"I  beg  you  to  express  to  Mr.  Cochiit  my  thanks  for  the  interest 
he  has  manifested  in  our  finances,  and  to  ask  his  acceptance  of  the 
pamphlets  which  I  inclose,  from  which  he  can  gather  at  least  a  gen- 
eral notion  of  our  financial  movements  since  I  have  adminislerod 
the  department. 

■'  If  my  hopes  are  realized  in  the  action  of  Congress,  our  present 
financial  slaie  may  be  called  a  transition  period.  Our  first  period 
WHS  that  of  pitymcLUs  in  coin.  I  succeeded  in  borrowing,  at  rcaeon- 
itlilc  ratrs  lor  us,  tiboiit  8175,000,000,  in  coin,  in  the  course  of  my 
tii'st  ci^'lit  munilis.  Hy  tliis  time  the  impossibility  of  continuing 
liiiyiiiciils  in  spccio,  jind  providing  for  the  enormous  expenses  of  the 
ivar.  w:is  iiianittst.  Tho  Ijunks  and  capitalists  could  not  furnish  the 
required  aiinjuut  of  coin,  except  at  rates,  ior  government  bonds, 
wliicli  would  enable  them  to  resell  in  Europe.  In  fact,  their  inability 
10  loscil  with  pi-iitit  ilic  anioiiut  tliey  actually  did  take,  was  the  first 
thing  which  led  thcui  to  contemijlale  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments. 

■■Tliu  only  possible  mode  of  avoiding  this  was  for  me  to  sell  the 
ifijvcriinieiit  bonds  at  prices  which  would  insure  their  resale  in  the 
markols  of  Europe,  or  so  tempt  cupidity  at  home  that  investors  in 
other  securities  would  sell  them,  in  order  lo  obtain  means  tor  the 
purchu.se  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States.  I  saw  clearly  that  if  I 
attempted  to  go  on  by  the  sale  of  bonds  they  would  rapidly  depre- 
ciate, and  the  public  debt,  rn  a  tew  months,  become  so  great  as  lo 
destroy  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  large  amount  of  means  necessary 
tt)  carry  on  the  war. 

'•There  was  but  one  alternative — to  allow  the  banks  to  suspend 
and  issue  u  national  currency.     This  was  borrowing  to  the  extent  of 
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th<*  f'.m'i^^l'tn  'vithoiiu  interest ;  an  advantasT'^  whi<:h  more  than  com- 
pen^ari^d.  r'*^rhap>«.  the  ri:*»=:  in  price?*.  ineTitahly  followinir  the  increase 
in  the  volun-ift  of  circniation,  can.-^ed  by  the  national  emission.  The 
rftj^alr.  however,  ha^  been  far  lei^fl  unfavorable  to  the  coantrr  thsa 
wonki  have  been  the  forced  ?»ale  of  bond*:  the  cre<iit  of  the  national 
^ernr'r.ie:^  has  been  maintained  at  a  much  higher  rate,  even  compared 
'?vir.h  gold,  than  c^juld  p^naibly  have  been  attained  had  the  policy  of 
forced  >»ale»*  be^n  adopted  ;  and  the  general  ba*ine*!*  of  th«  country 
ha-.  b«^en  conducted  with  much  more  ?»atisfaetion  and  benefit. 

'.Still,  it  is  plain  enough  that  a  paper-money  system  can  not  be 
perrnnnf-ntly  relied  on.  To  avoid  the  indefinite  increase  of  a  Fed- 
eral cir'''riIiir.ion.  Confess  provided  for  the  payment  of  interest  in 
ftpecic.  and  for  the  conversion  of  the  note:?  into  bonds,  payable  in 
twcnrv  vcarn.  and  redeemable  after  ^ve.  Conversions,  hoVever,  did 
not  an?4Wer  expf;ctation  ;  and  when  I  calle<l  on  Congress  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  emi«*s^ion  beyond  that  already  authorized.  I  proposed 
U}  ftufr>fititnte  simple  receivability.  for  all  loans  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  lieu  of  a  legal  convertibility  into  a  particular  loan,  leaving 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  adjustment  of 
the  currency  U>  bonds,  by  loans  at  such  periods,  and  rates,  as  would 
insure  the  largest  investment  of  the  notes. 

•* Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  my  views:  and  the  practical 
rfjsult  hns  been  that  conversions,  up  to  this  moment,  have  been  very 
slow  and  inconsiderable.  I  think  the  result  would  have  been  very 
different  had  my  suggestion  been  adopted.  Congress,  no  doubt,  an- 
ticipated a  much  more  vigorous  and  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war;  and,  had  this  anticipation  been  realized,  the  convertibility  fea- 
ture would  have  worked  better,  though,  still,  not  so  well  as  re- 
ceivability. 

•'  [  inclose  a  statement,  from  which  you  will  see  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  the  national  debt  on  last  Cabinet  day  (Tuesday). 

*•  Payments  by  the  United  States  notes,  and  their  consequent  cir- 
culation, may  be  called  the  second  period  of  our  finances.  I  have 
already  said  that  I  regard  it  as  a  period  of  transition.  ^  Transition 
to  what?'  you  may  ask.     I  will  proceed  to  explain. 

*  The  United  States  notes  now  issued  amounted,  on  Tuesday,  to 
8199,436,000.  Of  these,  say  825,000,000,  being  receivable  for  duties, 
the  same  as  gold,  are  held,  of  course,  at  a  high  premium,  and  are 
out  of  circulation ;  822,080,376  more  are  in  the  Treasury  proper,  and 
with  the  Treasurer  and  the  several  Assistant  Treasurers  and  deposi- 
tories, to  the  credit  of  disbursing  officers,  leaving  $152,355,624  in 
(rirciilution  ;  i.  e.,  in  the  vaults  of  banks  and  bankers  and  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  people.  This  circulation  has  not  displaced  that  of  the  banks 
as  yet;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  actually  caused  its  increase.  It 
liUM,  however,  weakened  it  with  the  people,  who  are  anxious  for  a 
national  currency,  uniform  throughout  the  country,  which  no  State 
hank  can  furnish. 

''Anticipating  this  result,  I  proposed  to  Congress,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, a  general  banking  system  for  the  United  States,  identical  in  its 
main  features  with  the  system  organized  in  New  York  and  adopted 
in  Ohio.  A  bill,  of  winch  I  send  you  a  copy,  was  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
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Ite  miiiri  features  nre  the  prepAvation  and  BDpply  of  a  uniform  cur- 
rency by  the  United  StateB;  the  Usne  of  it  by  organ  i  Eat  ion  a,  under 
the  law,  throughout  the  country;  and  the  eecurity  afforded  to  the 
holdeia,  by  the  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

'■This  arrangement  will  brinfr  to  tlie  support  of  the  public  credit 
the  whole  banking  interest  of  tlic  country.  It  can  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  temporary  uee  of  United  Stales  notea,  without  any  con- 
siderable jar  or  disturbance;  it  will  furnish  a  perfectly  secure  cur- 
rency to  the  country,  restricted  in  its  amount  by  actual  capital  and 
by  the  wants  of  business ;  it  will  open,  with  the  gradual  development 
of  the  country,  a  gradually  enlavged  market  for  the  securities  of  the 
government,  and  thus  sustain  their  credit  at  the  highest  point;  and 
it  will  finally  give  to  the  government  a  pi-esent  seignorage  of  about 
two  per  cent,  of  the  circulation,  while  it  will  allow  liberal  eom- 
pennation  to  the  associations,  who  will  distribute  the  circulation  to 
the  people,  and,   primarily   at  loaat,   protect  it  by  redemption  on 

"In  my  judgment,  if  the  debt  is  kept  witliin  any  reasonable  limit, 
by  active  prosecution  of  the  war  and  tolerable  economy  in  expendi- 
ture, the  ailoption  of  this  system  will  furnish  all  the  money  that  is 
needed,  at  reasonable  rales,  and  insure  an  early  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments without  anj-  serious  business  convulsion.  Even  slionid  the 
war  be  unhappily  protracted  beyond  the  current  financial  year,  the 
adoption  of  this  system,  by  uniting  the  ca|>ital  of  the  country  with 
the  credit  of  the  government,  will  probably  avert  groat  disasters 
otherwise  to  be  apprehended. 

"1  do  not  know  that  I  make  myself  quite  intelligible  to  you;  but 
if  I  do,  you  will  sec  that  I  hope,  not  without  some  reason,  to  be  able 
to  convert  uur  financial  troubles  into  permanent  benefits  to  tlie  coun- 
try; and  that  the  succession  of  coin  payments,  of  United  States 
nutcM  payments,  and  of  payments,  at  last,  in  a  mixed  currency  of 
coin  and  fccurcd  bank  notes,  are  not  oiily  compatible  witli,  but 
rcquircii  by,  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  involved  as  it  is  in  a 
cosily  civil  war. 

■■As  to  the  war  ilsnW,  its  prosecution  has  neither  equalled  my  expcc- 
talioiis  nor  my  Ii0|ics.  It  is  not  without  reason,  perhaps,  that  manj' 
think  its  delays  and  losses  have  been  permitted  by  divine  Provi- 
dence, nut  UK-rely  as  a  punishment  for  our  com])licity  with  slavery, 
hut  as  a  stitnulns  to  |jra('ticu]  measures  for  the  liberation  of  the 
enslaved.  War,  uuder  our  constitution,  is,  as  you  know,  the  only 
opi'orcnnity  of  freedom  through  national  intervention.  With  the 
opporLunity  conms  the  duty.  The  course  of  events  is  in  the  hands 
ol  Goil ;  and  it  cajj  not  be  (questioned  that  they  have  been  so  shaped 
;is  lo  I'ucniuli  ilie  opjwrtunity,  and  almost  to  coerce  the  performance 
of  the  dulj-.  It  is  remarked  by  many,  that  from  the  time  of  the  rev- 
ocation of  tjeneral  lluniur's  order  to  the  time  of  the  Proclamation, 
we  had  no  substantial  success;  and,  that  since  the  Proclamation,  we 
have  had,  as  yet,  no  substantial  reverse;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
Stems  to  he  now  everywhere  a  more  vigorous  resolution  to  push  the 
war,  in  nvin-y  direction,  to  a,  successful  issue,  in  the  absolute  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion,  thau  has  been  manitestod  for  months  past. 
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"I  am  not  connected  at  all  directly,  and  hardl}-  at  all  indirectly, 
with  the  management  of  military  matters;  but  what  1  see  of  deter- 
mination and  preparation  greatly  encourages  me.  Until  recently, 
during  the  past  eight  weeks,  I  have  almost  despaired  of  our  finances. 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  if  present  appearances  do  not  deceive  me 
the  war  will  be  closed,  and  no  debt  left  which  can  not  easily  be  man- 
aged, and,  in  a  few  years,  fully  discharged.  So  mote  it  be. 
"With  great  regard,  very  truly  your  friend, 

"John  Bigelow,  Esq.,  Paris.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Our  next  reading  is  from  the  diary  under  date  Friday,  October 
10,  as  follows : 

"Went  to  Cabinet,  taking  Mr.  Whittlesey  to  department.  Found 
the  President  reading  telegrams  from  Kentucky.  McCook's  divis- 
ion engaged  with  Bragg's  army  on  the  8th,  and  hard  pressed;  but 
was  reinforced,  and  the  enemy  repulsed.  All  the  corps  up  at  night 
and  in  position.  Slight  engagement  with  enemy's  rear  guard  yes- 
terday, but  main  body  retreated  to  Harrodsburg.  This  from  Buoll, 
at  Perry vi lie,  yesterday  morning.  Stager  P.  Cleveland  telegraphs 
another  great  battle  yesterday,  and  no  mistake  about  victory  this 
time.     This  came  this  morning  at  ten.     So  we  hope  the  best. 

"Nothing  of  much  importance  was  discussed  except  Norfolk.  I 
favored  opening  the  port.  Nothing  was  decided.  Asked  Stanton 
what  he  had  done  about  McClernand's  army  for  clearing  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  he  replied,  'Nothing.'  Seward  said  he  thought  some- 
thing had  been  done,  and  the  President  that  something  had  been 
agreed  on.  It  turned  out  that  orders  for  the  organization  of  the 
expedition  had  been  given,  but  that  nothing  of  importance  was  yet 
done." 

What  did  that  "nothing,"  then,  denote?  Not  exactly  nothing. 
It  denoted,  among  other  things,  the  gross  unfitness  of  the  "  Carnot" 
of  this  country  for  his  place. 

These  paragraphs  are  copied  from  the  entry  under  date  October  10, 
1862  : 

"  Home.  Signed  official  letters  and  warrants.  Directed  regula- 
tions of  trade  with  open  ports  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"  In  the  evening  General  Hunter,  Major  Halpin,  Mr.  Cowan,  Major 
D.  Taylor,  and  others  called.  Before  dinner.  Bannister  came  about 
Colonel  A.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Texas,  going  to  Ohio.  Urged  him  to 
have  him  go,  if  possible. 

"  Directed  $10,000  postage  currency  sent  to  Cincinnati." 

The  next  entry  contains  these  words,  under  date  October  11, 
Saturday : 

"  Surprised  to  read  this  morning  that  Stuart's  cavalry  have  taken 
Chambcrsburg,  Pennsylvania.     What  next? 
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"  Eeceived  letter  from  John  Cochrane,  saying  that  McClellan  ap- 
preciates my  support  while  not  approving  his  command,  and  could 
gladly  cooperate  with'me  and  see  me  ;  and  that  there  is  no  substan- 
tial difference  between  us  on  the  slavery  question." 

Under  date  October  II,  I  find  these  notes: 

"  Also  received  letter  from  Aspinwall  about  five-twenty  loan,  which 
he  advises.  He  thinks  98  may  be  obtained — equivalent  to  say,  76 
in  gold.  Also  a  letter  from  Cisco,  sending  a  $10  United  States  note, 
purloined  from  National  Bank  Note  Company  and  falsely  filled  and 
sealed.  Wrote  Cisco  about  detective;  and  inclosed  Aspinwall's  note 
and  asked  his  opinion.  Sundry  other  letters  received  and  answered. 
Needham  (Kentucky)  called.  I  accepted  Williams'  declination  as 
assessor,  Louisville  district,  and  agreed  to  appoint  Needham  in  his 
place,  he  to  resign  collectorship. 

*'  General  Hunter,  Major  Halpin,  Mr.  Jay,  and  G-eneral  Garfield  (still 
our  guest)  at  dinnjsr.  Major  Halpin  mentioned  that  McClellan  had 
telegraphed  head-quarters  that  not  one  of  the  rebels  who  have  in- 
vaded Pennsylvania  shall  return  to  Virginia.  Hope  it  may  be  so, 
faintly.  Too  many  bills  of  the  same  sort  protested  for  the  credit  of 
the  drawer. 

*' After  dinner  talked  a  good  deal  with  General  Hunter,  who  is 
very  well  read.  Asked  him  his  opinion  of  Halleck,  He  said,  *  He 
has  ability  and  knowledge,  but  does  not  make  an  earnest  study  of 
the  war — does  not  labor  to  get  clear  ideas  of  positions,  conditions, 
and  possibilities  so  as  to  seize  and  press  advantages  or  remedy 
evils?'  I  then  iisked  what  he  thought  of  the  President?  *A  man 
irresolute,  but  of  honest  intentions — born  a  poor  white  in  a  Slave 
State,  and,  of  course,  among  aristocrats — kind  in  spirit  and  not  en- 
vious, but  anxious  lor  aj^proval,  especially  of  those  to  whom  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  look  up — hence  solicitous  of  support  of  the 
slave-holders  in  the  Border  States,  and  unwilling  to  offend  them — 
without  the  large  mind  necessary  to  grasp  great  questions — uncer- 
tain of  himself,  and  in  many  things  ready  to  lean  too  much  on 
others.'  '  What  of  Stanton  ?'  '  Know  little  of  him.  Have  seen  him 
but  once,  and  was  then  so  treated  tiiat  I  never  desired  to  see  him 
again.  Think,  from  facts  that  have  come  to  m}-  knowledge,  that  he 
is  not  sincere.  He  wears  two  faces  ;  but  has  energy  and  ability, 
thougli  not  steady  power.'  The  conversation  then  turned  on  Doug- 
las, whose  ardent  friend  and  constant  supporter  Hunter  was — also 
on  other  persons  and  things.  I  found  him  well  read  and  extremely 
intelligent. 

"  (leneral  Hunter  tells  me  that  he  desires  to  retire  from  the  army, 
and  have  some  position  in  JS^ew  York  which  will  enable  him  to  re- 
sume his  special  vocation  as  a  w^riter  ibr  the  press.  He  says  he  has 
written  lately  some  leaders  for  the  Bepublican  and  has  aided  the  pro- 
prietor of  Wilkes'  Spirit  of  the  Times.'' 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

DOWNFALL   OF   M^CLELLAN — WEST   VIRGINIA — THE   PROCLAMATION. 

OCTOBER  12,  1862,  aflfords  a  very  brief  memorandum.     This 
is  all  thereof : 

"At  home,  all  day,  nursing  inflamed  foot — reading,  and  conversing 
with  Katie  and  friends.^  " 

On  the  5th  of  November,  the  downfall  of  MeClellan,  as  a  soldier 
of  the  Union  was  complete. 

Another  chapter^  offers  a  few  words  relating  to  our  hero's  due 
responsibility  for  that  fall,  as  well  as  for  the  rise  by  which  it  was 
preceded. 

A  note,  written  on  a  card,  was  addressed  as  follows  to  our  hero 
by  the  President : 


^The  next  document  to  which  attention  is  invited  reads  as  follows : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  October  29, 1862. 
"  Mt  Deab  Sib  :  It  is  stated  to  me  that  Mr.  Conkling,  the  regular  Republiosn 
nominee,  is  in  danger  of  defeat  through  the  running  of  another  Republican,  sup- 
ported by  custom-house  employes'  influences.  Mr.  Conkling  has  not  been  as  cordial 
to  me  as  I  think  he  should  have  been,  but  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  member  of  sn 
organization,  is  to  support  its  regular  nominees  unless  morally  unworthy ;  and  Mr. 
Conkling  is  not  only  not  so,  but  is  distinguished  for  integrity  and  ability. 

**  Yours  truly,  8.  P.  CHASE. 

"  Speak  to  anybody  concerned  with  whom  you  have  influence,  and  beg  them  not 
to  allow  our  candidate  to  be  defeated  by  our  friends. 
"HiBAM  Babnet,  Esq." 

Then  we  have  this  letter : 

"  Washington  D.  C,  October  80,  1862. 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Thanks  for  copy  of  proceedings  of  conyention  by  which  you  were 
deservedly  renominated. 

'*0n  the  same  day  I  was  informed  that  some  employes  of  the  custom  house  were 
opposing  you  by  supporting  another  Republican  candidate  not  regularly  nominated. 

"  I  at  once  wrote  Mr.  Barney  the  letter  of  which  I  inclose  a  copy. 

**  Yours  truly, 
"  Hon.  F.  a.  Conkling.  S.  P.  CHASE.'* 

«Po8t   Chapter  LVII. 
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"  If  Secretary  of  Treasury  has  written  his  part  of  mesRoee,  please 
send  over,  A.LINCOLN. 

"  November  24,  1862.'" 


>I  suppose  thftt  "p»rl"  to  be  m  foUowB: 

"  The  condition  of  the  finftncei  will  claim  janr  most  diligent  oonslderatiop. 

"  The  vast  expenditures  ineideat  to  the  militarj  and  narnl  operstioni  required 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  hsTe  hitherto  been  met  with  s  promptitude  kud 
certainty  unueuel  id  similar  circumslaDcee,  and  the  publla  credit  has  been  fully 

''  The  Gonlinuance  of  the  war,  hoverer,  and  tbe  inereaaed  diibnrfemeitta  made 
Deceggarj'  b;  the  augmented  forces  now  in  the  field,  demand  jour  beet  refieoUoafl 
on  the  beet  modes  of  providing  the  neceBear;  revenue  without  iqjurj  to  buBineeg 
and  with  the  leaet  posBible  burdens  upon  labor. 

"The  suapenaioD  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  aeon  after  tbe  commencement 
of  your  lust  session,  made  large  issues  of  UnitcJ  Stntes  nolee  unavoidable.  In  no 
other  way  could  the  payment  of  tbe  troops  snd  the  setisfsclion  of  other  just  de- 
mands be  eo  economically  or  so  well  proTided  for.  Tbe  judicious  legislation  of 
Congress  securing  the  receivability  of  the^e  notes  for  loans  and  Internal  duties,  and 
making  them  a  legal  tender  for  other  debts,  haa  made  them  an  unireraal  currency  ; 
and  hae  satisfied  partially,  at  least,  and  for  the  limo,  the  long-felt  want  of  a  uni- 
form circulating  medium,  saving  thereby  to  the  pt^ople  nn  immense  sum  iu  discounts, 
and  eicbaDgee. 

"A  return  to  specie  payment,  however,  at  the  earliest  period  oompatible  with  dua 
regard  to  all  intereglg  concerned,  should  ever  be  kept  in  view.  Fluotuationa  in  the 
value  of  currency  are  always  injuriouB,  and  to  reduce  these  fluctuations  to  the  low- 
est possible  point,  uil]  always  be  a  leading  purpose  in  wise  legislation.  Converti- 
bility— prompt  and  oerlnin  conTertibility — into  coin  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  best  and  sureat  aafeguaril  against  them;  and  it  is  eitremoly  doubtful  whether 
a  circulation  of  United  Slates  notes  payable  in  coin  and  sufficiently  large  for  the 
wants  of  the  people  can  be  permanently,  usefully,  and  safely  maintained. 

"  la  Ihpre,  llien,  any  other  mode  in  which  the  neceaaary  provision  for  the  public 
watila  can  lie  made  and  the  great  advantages  of  a  safe  and  uniform  currency  se- 
cured ? 

"J  know  of  none  which  promiaea  so  certain  re  suits,  nnd  is  at  the  same  time  so  un- 
objeciiouable,  as  tho  orgnniialjon  of  banking  associationa  under  a  general  act  of 
Congreaa  well  guarded  in  its  provisions.  To  such  aaaociationa  the  government 
might  furnii^h  circulating  notes  on  the  security  of  United  States  bonds  deposited  iu 
the  Treasury.  These  notea,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  proper  officers,  being 
uniform  in  appearance  and  security,  and  convertible  always  into  coin,  would  at  once 
protect  labor  against  the  evils  of  a  vicious  currency  and  facilitate  commerce  by 
clicnp  and  safe  exchanges. 

"  A  moderate  reservation  from  the  interest  on  the  bonds  would  compensate  tbe 
United  Sates  for  tlie  preparalion  and  distribution  of  the  notes,  and  a  general  super- 
vision of  tbe  system,  and  would  lighten  the  burden  of  that  part  of  the  public  debt 
employed  nH  securities.  Tiie  public  credit,  moreover,  would  be  greatly  improved 
and  the  negotiation  of  new  limns  facilitated  by  tbe  steady  market  demand  for 
government  lionds  which  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  would  create, 

"  It.  is  an  additional  recommend  a  lion  of  tbe  measure,  of  considerable   weight  in 
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Aud  now  I  offer  a  most  interesting  series  of  letters  in  this  fash- 

ion: 

"  Treasury  Department,  December  20,  1862. 

"  Sir  :  I  resign  the  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  hold  under  your  appointment. 

"  Whatever  service  my  successor  may  desire  of  me  in  making  him 
acquainted  with  the  condition  and  operations  of  the  department  will 
be  most  cheerfully  rendered.  *'  Yours  truly, 

"The  President.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

"  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  please  do  not  go  out  of  town. 
"December  20,  1862.  A.  LIKCOLN.^' 

"  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  December  20, 1862. 

"  Hon,  William  H.  Seward  and  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase  : 

"  Gentlemen  :  You  have  respectively  tendered  me  3'^our  resigna- 
tions as  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  apprised  of  the  circumstances  which  may  ren- 
der this  course  personally  desirable  to  each  of  you  j  but,  after  most 
anxious  consideration,  my  deliberate  judgment  is,  that  the  public 
interest  does  not  admit  of  it.  I  therefore  have  to  request  that  you 
will  resume  the  duties  of  your  departments  respectively. 

"  Your  obedient  servant,  A.  LUSTCOLN." 


my  judgment,  that  it  would  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible,  all  existing  interests  by 
the  opportunities  offered  to  existing  institutions  to  reorganize  under  the  act,  substi- 
tuting only  the  secured  uniform  national  circulation  for  the  local  and  yarious  cir- 
culation, secured  and  unsecured,  now  issued  by  them. 

"The receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  all  sources,  including  loans  and  balance  for 
the  preceding  year,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1852,  were  $588,- 
885,247.06,  of  which  sum  $49,056,397.62  were  derived  from  customs ;  $1,795,881.78 
from  the  direct  tax;  from  public  lands,  $152,203.77;  from  miscellaneous  sources, 
$981,787.64;  from  loans  in  all  forms,  $629,692,460.50.  The  remainder,  $2,257,065.- 
80,  was  the  balance  from  last  year.  The  disbursement-s  during  the  same  period 
were,  for  congressional,  executiTe,  and  judicial  purposes,  $5,939,009.29;  for  foreign 
intercourse,  $1,339,700.35 ;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  the  mints, 
loans,  Post-office  deficiencies,  collection  of  revenue,  and  other  like  charges,  $14,- 
129,771.50;  for  expenses  under  the  Interior  Department,  $8,102,985.52;  under  the 
War  Department,  $394,368,407.36 ;  under  the  Navy  Department,  $42,674,569.69 ; 
for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  $13,190,324.45;  and  for  public  debt,  including  re- 
imbursement of  temporary  loan  and  redemptions,  $96,096,922.09 ;  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  $570,841,700.25,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury,  on  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1862,  of  $13,048,546.81. 

"  It  should  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  $96,096,922.09,  expended  for  reimburse- 
ment of  debt,  being  included  also  in  the  loans  made,  may  properly  be  deducted  both 
from  receipts  and  expenditures,  leaving  the  receipts  for  the  year  $487,788,824  97, 
and  the  expenditures  $474,744,778.16. 

''  Other  information  on  the  subject  of  the  finances  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whose  statements  and  views  I  invite  your  most 
candid  and  considerate  attention." 
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"Department  of  State,  Washington,  December  21,  1862. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  1  have,  this  moroing,  sent  to  the  President  a 
note,  of  which  the  inclosed  is  a  copy. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 
"  The  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase.  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD.'' 

"Department  op  State,  Washington,  December  21, 1862. 

"  Sunday  morning. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  cheerfully  resumed  the  functions  of  this 
department,  in  obedience  to  your  command. 

"With  the  highest  respect,  your  humble  servant, 

"WILLIAM  H.  SBWABD* 
"The  President  of  the  United  States." 

"Corner  B  and  Sixth  Streets,  December  21,  1862. 

"My  Dear  Governor:  I  have  received  your  note,  and  also  a 
call  from  Mr.  Nicolay,  to  whom  I  have  promised  an  answer  to  the 
President  to-morrow  morning. 

"My  I'eflcctions  strengthen  my  conviction  that,  being  once  honor- 
ably out  of  the  Cabinet,  no  important  public  interest  now  requires 
my  return  to  it.  If  I  yield  this  judgment,  it  will  be  in  deference  to 
apprehensions  which  really  seem  to  me  unfounded.  I  will  sleep  on 
it.  "  Yery  truly  yours, 

"Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

"Treasury  Department,  December  22,  1862. 

"Sir:  On  Saturday  afternoon  I  received  your  note  addressed  to 
Mr.  Seward  and  mj-self,  desiring  us  to  assume  the  charge  of  our 
respective  departments. 

"I  had  ju8t  written  you  a  letter  expressing  quite  another  judg- 
ment; and  that  you  may  fully  understand  my  sentiments  I  now 
send  it  to  you. 

"Your  note,  of  course,  required  me  to  reconsider  my  views  ;  and 
the  next  day  a  further  reason  for  reconsideration  was  furnished  by 
the  receipt,  from  Mr.  Seward,  of  a  copy  of  his  reply  to  a  note  from 
you.  identical  w'ith  that  sent  to  me,  announcing  his  resumption  of 
the  duties  of  the  State  Department. 

''1  can  not  say  that  reflection  has  much,  if  at  all,  changed  my 
oritcinal  impression  ;  but  it  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  I  ought 
in  this  matter  to  conform  my  action  to  your  judgment  and  wishes. 

'•  I  shall  resume,  therefore,  my  post  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
ready,  however,  at  any  moment  to  resign  it,  if  in  your  judgment,  the 
success  of  your  administration  may  be  in  the  slightest  degree  pro- 
moted thereby. 

"  With  the  highest  esteem  and  respect,  yours  truly, 

"The  President.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

"  Washington,  December  20,  1862. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  intend  going  to  Philadelphia  this  afternoon  , 
but  shall,  of  course,  observe  your  direction  not  to  go  out  of  town. 
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"  "Will  you  allow  mo  to  Rny  that  something  you  said  or  looked,  when 
I  handed  you  my  resignation  this  morning,  made  on  my  mind  the 
impression  that  having  received  the  resignations,  both  of  Governor 
Seward  and  mj'self,  you  felt  that  you  could  relieve  yourself  from 
trouble  by  declining  to  accept  either,  and  that  this  feeling  was  ono 
of  gratification. 

^'  ijet  me  assure  you  that  few  things  could  give  me  so  much  satis- 
faction as  to  promote,  in  any  way,  your  comfort,  especially  if  I  might 
promote,  at  tne  same  time,  the  success  of  your  administration,  and 
the  ^ood  of  the  country  which  is  so  near  your  heart. 

"  But  I  am  very  far  from  desiring  you  to  decline  accepting  my 
resignation — very  far  from  thinking,  indeed,  that  its  non-acceptance, 
and  my  continuance  in  the  Treasury  Department,  will  bo  most  for 
your  comfort,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  could  not,  if  I  would,  conceal  from  myself 
that  recent  events  have  too  rudely  jostled  the  unity  of  your  Cabinet, 
and  disclosed  an  opinion  too  deeply  seated,  and  too  generally  re- 
ceived in  Congress  and  in  the  country,  to  be  safely  disregarded,  that 
the  concord  in  judgment  and  action,  essential  to  successful  adminis- 
tration, does  not  prevail  among  its  members. 

"  By  some,  the  embarrassment  of  administration  is  attributed  to 
me ;  by  others  to  Mr.  Seward ;  by  others  still  to  other  heads  of  de- 
partments. Now,  neither  Mr.  Seward  nor  myself  is  essential  to  you 
or  to  the  country.  We  both  earnestly  wish  to  be  relieved  from  the 
oppressive  cluirire  of  our  respective  ciepartments ,  and  wo  have  both 
placed  our  resignations  in  your  hands. 

"  A  resignation  is  a  grave  act:  never  performed  by  a  right-minded 
man  without  forethought  or  with  reserve.  I  tendered  mine  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  the  country,  to  you,  and  to  myself;  and  I  tendered 
it  to  be  accepted.  So  did,  as  you  have  been  fully  assured,  Mr. 
Seward  tender  bis. 

"  I  trust,  therefore,  that  3'ou  will  regard  yourself  as  completely 
relieved  from  all  personal  considerations.  It  is  my  honest  convic- 
tion that  we  can  both  better  serve  you  and  the  countrj'  at  this  time 
as  private  citizens  than  in  your  Cabinet. 

*^  Retiring  from  the  post  to  which  you  called  me,  let  me  assure  yoa 
that  I  shall  carry  with  me  oven  a  deeper  respect  and  a  warmer  affec- 
tion for  you  than  I  brought  with  me  into  it. 

"  With  the  truest  respect  and  regard,  yours  sincerely, 

**  Thi  President.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

More  and  more  a  vitally  important  truth  comes  out  Whatever 
the  defects  of  Lincoln  or  of  Chase  (and  both  had  great  defects), 
and  whatever  proved  to  be  the  incompatability  between  them,  the 
general  tendency  of  all  that  took  place  between  them  made  them 
more  and  more  respect  each  other.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  they 
may  have  fancied  otherwise;  but  I  am  sure  that,  at  heart,  they 
learned  more  and  more  to  esteem  and  trust  each  other. 

Well  they  might.     If  ever  two  real  worthies  were  cloeely  related 
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to  each  other  in  administratioD,  we  Bee  in  the  relation  of  Chase  and 
Lincoln  a  fine  illustration  of  that  truth. 

I  now  invite  attention  to  a  very  interesting  document,  which  has 
this  tenor: 

"TEBAStTRT  Department,  Decemher29,  1 


uin.  .      i'**    ijiiuugiibju*    avbujj iii\'ii    iian    ui:*.-u    ^ivoij  ifU  iiic  t^ut:r^i.iuris 

which  yon  nave  proposed  to  me,  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ments, touching  the  act  of  Congrosa  admitting  the  Slate  of  West 
Virginia  into  the  Union. 

The  questions  proposed  are  two : 

"1.  Is  the  act  constitutional? 

"2.  Is  the  act  expedient? 

"  1.  In  my  judgment  the  act  is  constitutional. 

"  In  the  convention  which  fvamed  the  constitution  the  formation 
of  new  States  was  much  considered.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
convention,  including  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  delegnteR  from  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  insisted  that  Congress  should  have  power 
to  form  now  States  within  the  limits  of  existing  Slates  without  the 
consent  of  the  latter.  All  agreed  that  Congress  ehouid  have  the 
power  with  that  consent.  The  result  of  deliberation  was  the  grant  to 
Congress  of  a  general  power  to  admit  new  States,  with  a  limit  on 
its  exercise  in  respect  to  States  tbrmed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  old 
States,  or  by  the  junction  of  old  States  or  parts  of  such,  to  cases  of 
consent  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned. 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  admit  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
formed  within  the  existing  State  of  Virginia,  is  clear,  if  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia  has  been  given. 

"  That  this  consent  lias  been  given  can  not  be  denied,  unless  the 
whole  action  of  tlie  Executive  iind  Legislative  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral tJovcrnment,  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  has  been  mistaken, 
iin<l  is  rtoiv  to  be  reversed. 

"In  A|>ril,  1801,  a  convention  of  citizens  of  Virginia  assumed  to 
pass  an  oi'dinance  of  sccesnion  ;  called  in  rebel  troops,  and  made 
coniniou  cause  with  the  inHurrection  which  had  broken  out  against 
the  government  of  the  United  Slates.  Most  of  the  persons  exercis- 
ing tlie  functions  of  State  government  in  Virginia  joined  the  rebels, 
and  refused  to  perform  their  duties  to  the  Union  they  had  sworn  to 
support.  They  thus  abdicated  their  power  of  government  in  respect 
to  the  United  Stales.  But  a  large  portion  of  tlio  people,  a  number 
of  metnbers  of  the  Icgislalurc,  and  some  judicial  ofKcers,  did  not 
follou'  tbcir  treasonuhle  example.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  leg- 
rslature,  who  remuint'd  faiihful  to  their  oaths,  met  at  Wheeling  and 
[■econst (luted  the  government  of  Virginia,  and  elected  senators  in 
Congress,  who  now  occupy  their  seals  as  such.  Under  this  recon- 
stituted government  a  ft"vernor  has  been  elected,  who  now  exercises 
executive  authority  thi'onghout  the  State,  except  so  far  as  he  is  ex- 
cluded by  armed  rebellion,  Hy  repeated  and  most  significant  acts 
the  government  of  the  United  States  has  recognized  this  government 
of  Vii-giiiiaas  the  only  legal  and  constitutional  government  of  the 
whole  State. 
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"  And,  in  my  judgment,  no  other  course  than  this  was  open  to  the 
national  government.  In  every  case  of  insurrection  involving  the 
persons  exorciHing  the  powers  of  State  government,  when  a  large 
body  of  the  people  remain  faithful,  that  body,  so  far  as  the  Union  is 
concerned,  must  be  taken  to  constitute  the  State.  It  would  have 
been  as  absurd  as  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to  deny  to  the  large 
loyal  population  of  Virginia  the  powers  of  a  Stale  government, 
becauHe  men,  whom  they  had  clothed  with  executive  or  legislative 
or  judicial  powers,  had  betrayed  their  trusts  and  joined  in  rebell- 
ion   against  their  country. 

*'  It  docs  not  admit  of  doubt,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
legislature  which  gave  its  consent  to  the  formation  and  erection  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  was  the  true  and  only  lawful  Icgislaturo 
of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  Madison  papers  clearly  show  that  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  original  State  was  the  only  consent 
required  to  the  erection  and  formation  of  a  new  State  within  its  ju- 
risdiction. That  consent  having  been  given,  the  consent  of  the  now 
State,  if  required,  is  proved  by  her  ap])lication  for  admission. 

*' Nothing  required  by  the  constitution  to  the  formation  and  admis- 
sion of  West  Virginia  into  the  United  States  is,  therefore,  wanting; 
and  the  act  of  admission  must,  necessarily,  ho  constitutional. 

*'Nor  is  this  conclusion  technical,  as  some  may  think.  The  legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  it  may  be  admitted,  did  not  contain  many  mem- 
bers from  the  eastern  counties.  It  contained,  however,  representa- 
tives from  all  counties  whose  inhabitants  were  not  either  rebels  them- 
selves, or  dominated  by  greater  numbers  of  rebels.  It  was  the  only 
legislature  of  ihe  State  known  to  the  Union.  If  its  consent  was  not 
valid,  no  consent  could  be.  If  its  consent  was  not  valid,  the  consti- 
tution, as  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  has  been  so  suspended  by 
the  rebellion  that  a  most  important  right  under  it  is  utterly  lost. 

*'It  is  safer,  in  my  opinion,  to  follow  ])lain  principles  to  plain  con- 
clusions, than  to  turn  aside  fVom  consequences,  clearly  logical,  becaune 
not  exactly  agreeable  to  our  views  of  expediency. 

*^2.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  question:  Is  the  act  of 
admission  expedient? 

"The  act  is  almost  universally  regarded  as  of  vital  importance  to 
their  welfare  by  the  loyal  people  most  immediately  interested,  and  it 
has  received  the  sanction  of  large  majorities  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress.    These  facts  afford  stn)ng  presumptions  of  expedieney. 

"  It  is,  moreover,  well  known  that,  for  many  years,  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  have  desired  separation  on  good  and  substantial 
grounds ;  nor  do  I  perceive  any  good  reason  to  believe  that  consent 
to  such  separation  would  now  be  withheld  by  a  legislature  actually 
elected  from  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  untouched  by  rebel 
sympathies. 

*'  However  this  may  be,  much — very  much — is  due  to  the  desires 
and  convictions  of  the  loyal  people  of  West  Virginia.  To  them, 
admission  is  an  object  of  intense  interest;  and  their  conviction  is 
strongly  expressed  that  the  veto  of  the  act  and  its  consequent  fail- 
are,  would  result  in  the  profound  discouragement  of  all  loyal  men 
and  the  proportionate  elation  and  joy  of  every  sympathiser  with 
rebellion,    ^or  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  such  a  veto  will  be  regarded 
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by  many  a8  an  abandonment  of  the  views  which  have  hitherto  gaided 
the  action  of  the  government  in  relation  to  Yirginia;  will  operate 
as  a  sort  of  disavowal  of  the  loyal  government;  and  may  be  followed 
by  its  disorganization.  No  act  not  imperatively  demanded  by  con- 
stitutional duty  should  be  performed  by  the  Executive  if  likely  to 
be  attended  by  consequences  like  these.* 

"It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  will 
draw  after  it  the  necessit}'^  of  admitting  other  States  under  the  con- 
sent of  extemporized  legislatures,  assuming  to  act  for  whole  States, 
though  really  representing  no  important  part  of  their  territory.  1 
think  this  necessity  imaginary.  There  is  no  such  legislature,  nor  is 
there  likely  to  be.  No  such  legislature,  if  extemporized,  is  likely  to 
receive  the  recognition  of  Congress  or  the  Executive.  The  case  of 
West  Virginia  will  form  no  evil  precedent.  Far  otherwise.  It  will 
encourage  the  loyal  by  the  assurance  it  will  give,  of  national  recog- 
nition and  support;  but  it  will  inspire  no  hopes  that  the  national 
government  will  countenance  needless  and  unreasonable  attempts  to 
break  up  or  impair  the  integrity  of  States.  If  a  case  parallel  to  that 
of  West  Virginia  shall  present  itself,  it  will  doubtless  be  entitled  to 
like  consideration;  but  the  contingency  of  such  a  case  is  surely  too 
remote  to  countervail  all  the  considerations  of  expediency  which 
sustain  the  act. 

*'  My  answer  to  both  questions,  therefore,  is  affirmative. 

"The  President.  S.  P.  CHASE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'' 

Next  is  the  letter  to  the  President : 

"Treasury  Department,  December  31, 1862. 

"Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  verbal  direction  of  yesterday,  I 
most  respt'C'tfully  submit  the  following  observations  in  respect  to  the 
draft  of  a  Proclamation  designating  the  vStates  and  parts  of  States 
within  which  the  Proclamation  of  the  22d  vSeptember,  18G2,  is  to  take 
effect  according  to  the  terms  thereof. 

"I.  It  seems  to  me  wisest  to  make  no  exception  of  parts  of  States 
from  the  operation  of  the  Proclamation,  save  the  forty-eight  coun- 
ties designated  as  West  Virginia.     My  reasons  are  these: 

"1.  8iich  exceptions  will  impair,  in  public  estimation,  tlie  moral 
effect  of  the  Proclamation,  and  invite  censures  which  it  w^ould  bo 
well,  if  possible,  to  avoid. 

"2.  Such  exceptions  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  some  few 
parishes  and  counties  in  Louisiana  and  Virginia,  and  can  have  no 
practically  useful  effect.  Through  the  operation  of  various  acts  of 
Congress,  the  slaves  of  disloyal  masters  in  those  parts  are  alread}* 
enfranchised,  and  the  slaves  of  loyal  masters  are  pra<'tically  so. 
Some  of  the  latter  have  already  commenced  paying  wages  to  their 
laborers,  formerly  slaves  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if,  by  the  excep- 
tions, slavery  is  })ractically  reestablisiied  in  favor  of  some  masters, 
while  abolished  by  law  and  by  the  necessary  effect  of  military  occu- 
pation as  to  others,  very  serious  inconveniences  may  arise. 

"3.  No  intimation  of  exceptions  of  this  kind  i-s  given  in  the  Sep- 
tember Proclamation,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  intimations  other- 
wise given  have  been  taken  into  account  by  tho.se  who  have  partici- 
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patcd  in  recent  elections,  or  that  any  exceptions  of  their  particular 
localities  arc  desired  by  them. 

"II.  I  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  omit  from  the  proposed  Proc- 
lamation the  declaration  that  the  executive  government  of  the  United 
States  will  do  no  act  to  repress  the  enfranchised  in  any  efforts  they 
may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

*'  This  clause  in  the  September  Proclamation  has  been  widely 
quoted  as  an  incitement  to  servile  insurrection.  In  lieu  of  it,  and 
tor  the  purpose  of  shaming  these  misrepresentations,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  insert  some  such  clause  as  this:  'Not  encouraging 
or  countenancing ^  however^  any  disorderly  or  licentious  violence.'  If  this 
alteration  bo  made,  the  appeal  to  the  enslaved  may,  ])roperly  enough, 
be  omitted.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  may  furnish  a 
topic  to  the  evil-disposed  of  criticism  and  ridicule. 

"'  III.  I  think  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  rel)ollion  can  in  no 
way  be  so  certainly,  speedily,  and  economically  suppressed  as  by  the 
organized  military  force  of  the  loyal  population  of  the  insurgent  re- 
gion, of  whatever  complexion.  In  no  way  can  irregular  violonco 
and  servile  insurrection  be  so  surely  prevented  as  by  the  regular 
organization  and  regular  military  employment  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  probably  resort  to  such  courses. 

"  Such  organization  is  now  in  successful  progress  ;  and  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  all  connected  with  the  colored  regiments  in 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  is  that  they  are  brave,  orderly,  and 
efficient.  General  Butler  declares  that  without  his  colored  regiments 
he  could  not  have  attempted  his  recent  important  movements  in  the 
La  Fourche  region,  and  General  Saxton  bears  equally  explicit  testi- 
mony to  the  good  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  colored  troops  recently 
sent  on  an  expedition  along  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

*'  Considering  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to 
omit  from  the  Proclamation  all  reference  to  the  military  emploj'ment 
of  the  enfranchised  population,  leaving  it  to  the  natural  course  of 
things  already  well  begun  ;  or  to,  state  distinctly,  that  in  order  to 
secure  the  suppression  of  rebellion  without  servile  insurrection  or 
licentious  marauding.  Such  numbers  of  the  population  declared  free 
as  may  be  found  convenient  will  be  emploj-ed  in  the  military  and 
naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

''  Finally,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  on  an  occasion  of  such  inter- 
est there  can  be  no  just  imputation  of  affectation  against  a  solemn 
recognition  of  responsibility  before  men  and  before  God,  and  that 
some  such  close  as  follows  will  be  proper: 

"*And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice, 
warranted  by  the  constitution,  and  of  duty,  demanded  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of 
mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God.' 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be  most  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

'*S.  P.  CHASE." 

Here  is  the  draft  prepared  by  Secretary  Chase : 

"  Whereas,  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  Proclama- 
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tion  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  containing, 
among  other  things,  the  following,  to- wit : 

"*Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed 
rebellion  against  the  authority  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  proper  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said 
rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with 
my  intention  so  to  do  publicly  proclaimed  for  one  hundred  days,  as 
aforesaid,  order  and  designate  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  in 
which  the  people  thereof  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  the  following,  to-wit : 

" '  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  except  the 
forty-eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia.  * 

**  *  And,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do 
order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  desig- 
nated States,  and  parts  of  States,  are  and  henceforth  forever  shall  be 
free ;  and  that  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  military  and  naval  authorities,  will  recognize  and  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  said  persons — not,  however,  encouraging  or  in 
any  way  sanctioning  any  disorderly  conduct  or  licentious  violence; 
to  prevent  which,  and  secure  the  earliest  possible  termination  of  the 
insurrection  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  persons  and  property, 
such  portions  of  the  population  hereby  declared  free  as  may  be  found 
convenient  and  useful  will  be  employed,  under  suitable  organization, 
in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
other  avocations  for  which  they  may  be  adapted  and  required. 

*"And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  bean  act  of  justice, 
warranted  by  the  constitution,  and  an  act  of  duty  demanded  by  the 
cireurnstances  of  the  country,  1  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of 
mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God." 

34 
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CHAPTER    XXXVTII. 

CONGRATULATION   OF  R0SSCRAN8 — THE  HURTT-COOKE  SCANDAL. 

IT  is  not  till  the  29th  of  August,  1863,  that  I  can  again  quote  a 
register  in  the  nature  of  a  diary.     The  first  document  to  which 
this  chapter  asks  attention  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  January  6, 1863. 

"  My  Dear  General  :  I  congratulate  you,  from  my  inmost  heart. 
Your  country  owes  you  an  immense  debt.  God  grant  that  you  may 
quadruple  the  obligation.  Yours  most  truly, 

"  Major  General  Rosbcrans.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Here  is  another  letter  of  like  interest : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  January  6, 1863. 

"  My  Dear  Ralston  :  Your  letter  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure ; 
and  especially  as  it  showed  so  much  confidence  in  your  generals. 
How  grandly  it  has  been  justified.  When  I  read  of  the  death  of 
poor  Garesche,  I  trembled  for  you,  but,  as  the  telegraph  does  not  re- 
port wounded  or  missing,  I  suppose  you  are  safe,  and  am  thankful. 

"  The  success  of  Roseorans  has  lifted  a  fearful  weight  from  the 
breast  of  the  country,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  success  was  em- 
phaticallj^  his  ;  to  be  sure,  his  brave  oflScors  and  men  were  indispen- 
sable but,  as  I  read  the  accounts,  his  own  genius  and  courage  and 
indefatigable  persistence  won  the  day.  You  can  hardly  imagine 
what  a  personal  gratification  it  is  to  me — but  the  personal  gratifica- 
tion is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  which  the  benefit  to  the  country 
inspires. 

"  Oh  I  that  he  may  only  go  on  as  he  has  begun,  with  vigor,  judg- 
ment, and  skill  combined  I     Write  as  fully  as  you  can. 

"  In  haste,  affectionately  yours, 

"  Ralston  Skinner,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Here  is  a  tribute  to  a  very  interesting,  genial,  highly-cultivated 
man,  Professor  Monroe,  now  in  Congress: 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  January  9,  1863. 

"  My  Dear  General  :  My  friend.  Prof  Monroe,  takes  the  place  of 
my  friend,  Colonel  Parsons,  as  consul.  Though  a  gentleman  of  some- 
what diflTcrent  type,  you  will  find  him  very  intelligent,  very  genial, 
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and  very  upright.     You  will  like  him,  I  am  sure,  and  I  am  equally 
sure  he  will  like  you. 

"  The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Whittlesey  and  yourself  filled 
me  with  regret,  my  esteem  for  both  was  so  great.  The  last  letter  to 
you,  as  well  as  the  first,  went  without  having  been  seen  by  me,  and 
neither  would  have  gone  unaltered,  by  my  consent,  if  seen.  Mr. 
Whittlesey  is  now,  I  trust,  in  a  better  world.  He  died  yesterday, 
having  touched  the  verge  of  fourscore.  Your  friend, 

"  General  James  Watson  Webb.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

« 

What  a  transition  must  be  made  from  the  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions, nay  the  aspirations,  which  that  letter  so  naturally  suggests,  to 
the  subject  that  must  next,  alas !  engage  attention  in  this  faithful 
history. 

Often,  since  this  work  was,  as  I  supposed,  finished  and  in  order 
for  the  printer,  I  have  read  or  heard  something  of  our  hero  that  has 
tempted  me  to  think  in  my  heart :  "After  all,  this  man,  the  hero 
of  this  work,  was  not  a  real  worthy.  He  was  but  a  pious,  patriotic 
knave !  He  had  too  much  of  the  evil  communications  which  corrupt 
good  manners ;  and  he  came  to  be  an  unworthy  Citizen  and  a  fiilse 
Christian." 

But  let  us  bear  in  mind  all  the  best  that  we  have  seen  in  him ; 
and  let  me  promise  to  show,  that  if  there  was  a  period  when  he  was 
not  a  real  worthy,  he  became,  towar<J  the  last,  what  was  promised  by 
his  youth  and  early  manhood. 

Since  this  volume  was,  as  I  supposed,  entirely  ready  for  the  pub- 
lisher, the  eyes  of  its  composer  had  to  be  wounded  by  reading  these 
words  in  the  Washington  correspondence  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette"* 
the  correspondent  being  General  Boynton  : 

"  Washington,  March  3. 

"  An  incident  in  the  preliminary  steps  taken  to  secure  an  investi- 
gation of  tiie  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  first  suggested  an 
examination  of  the  startling  history  which  follows.  The  records 
which  set  it  forth  first  became  known  to  the  present  administration 
the  week  preceding  the  inauguration  of  General  Grant.  Its  minor 
details  were  vaguely  understood  in  a  limited  circle  during  the  war, 
and  part  of  the  facts  were  published  at  the  West.  But  the  whole 
power  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  influence  of  several  of  the 
most  prominent  politicians,  were  actively  exerted  to  suppress  ali 
knowledge  of  the  real  facts  brought  to  light. 

"Much  was  said  in  Cincinnati  of  the  dissolution  of  the  first  court, 
and  severe  criticisms  of  the  authorities  indulged  in.  These  finally 
caused  a  second  court  to  be  convened  early  in  the  following  year, 
and  before  this  court,  upon  charges  which  left  out  all  that  would  in- 
volve  any  parties  of  position   except  the  Cookes,  Hurtt   was  con- 
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victed  and  dismi88ed.  Just  boforo  the  proceedings  in  his  Cftso  wore 
ready  to  publish,  the  general  distribution  of  courts-martial  orders 
was  stopped  by  direction  of  the  War  Department,  and  little  ever  be- 
came known  of  this  disgraceful  case. 

*'  Man}'^  readers  will  ask  why  did  a  man  of  Mr.  Stanton's  iron 
nerve  hesitate  to  put  all  these  offenders,  high  and  low,  on  trial  at 
once?  The  reason  given  by  one  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  as 
tliey  were  known  here,  is  significant:  He  was  driven  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  military  necessity.  His  first  impulse  was  to  try  all  con- 
cerned, but  men  so  high  in  the  nation's  counsels,  and  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  were  compromised,  that  to  uncover  their  iniquity, 
perpetrated  m  tne  very  darkest  days  of  the  war,  would  result,  as  he 
eared,  in  destroying  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

"Just  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  whole  war  these  men  had  been 
dressing  their  diabolical  schemes.  The  defeat  at  Chancellorsville 
lad  enabled  Lee  to  invade  the  North.  Vallandigham  was  exciting 
rebellion  from  the  Canada  border.  There  were  peace  flags  flying  in 
the  North  ;  there  was  resistance  to  the  drafl  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
in  the  latter  State  the  Sons  of  Liberty  wore  planning  an  outbreak. 
There  was  great  gloom  everywhere,  and  it  may  shake  the  confidence 
of  loyal  people  beyond  restoration,  reasoned  Mr.  Stanton,  if  they 
are  allowed  to  know  that  the  financial  agents  of  the  government 
and  some  of  its  most  prominent  political  8upportei*s  had  been  in  such 
a  league  for  plunder  (luring  the  darkest  days  of  the  war.  And  so  he 
strove  to  cover  the  most  startling  points  from  the  public  eye.  And 
so  the  court  was  dissolved,  and  the  officer  who  knew  all  the  facts,  and 
who  had  the  full  confidence  of  his  commanding  general,  was  obliged 
to  leave  with  his  family,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  for  the  most  distant 
point  on  American  soil,  lest  the  facts  in  regard  to  a  band  of  robbers, 
holding  high  position,  should  by  any  possibility  come  to  light. 

**The  documents  given  below  were  copied  from  the  originals,  now 
in  the  files  of  the  War  Department.  Even  these  are  but  the  outline 
history  of  the  great  outrage  which  men  high  in  position  and  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  loyal  people  conspired  to  perpetrate,  and  exe- 
cuted in  part. 

'*  The  papers  given  were  connected  with  the  trial  of  P.  W.  Hurtt, 
a  purchasing  and  disbursing  quartermaster  of  volunteers,  who  was 
stationed  at  Cincinnati,  and  whose  trial,  exciting  great  interest  at 
the  time,  was  concluded  at  that  place  in  March,  1864.  The  most 
strenuous  exertions  were  made  there  then  to  obtain  the  reports  and 
evidence  in  the  case;  but  the  authorities  and  politicians  succeeded  in 
concealing  nearly  ever}'thing. 

"  A  preliminary  review  of  the  case  will  make  the  reading  of  the 
official  papers  presented  quite  clear. 

^'  Hurtt  was  commissioned  assistant-quartermaster  of  volunteer^ 
October  31,  1861.  He  had  hardly  reached  bis  post  before  ho  began 
to  speculate  in  forage  and  supplies,  in  connection  with  persons  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal.  This  he  continued  with 
the  same  parties  in  purchases  for  Camp  Chase,  and  aflerward  at  Cin- 
cinnati. But  all  this  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  groat  vil- 
lain}' which  began  in  the  spring  of  1863  at  Cincinnati. 

*'Ho  then   entered  into   correspondence  with  Henry  D.  Cooker 
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formerly  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  then  the  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  great  firm  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  the  confidential  financial 
agents  of  the  government,  and  these  two,  with  other  membei*8  of  that 
firm,  and  with  such  political  influence  as  they  could  command,  con- 
spired to  speculate  in  quartermasters'  supplies,  and  to  defraud  the 
government  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

"  After  Cooke  had  sent  a  man  to  Cincinnati  to  represent  the  Wash- 
ington interest,  and  immense  transactions  were  in  progress,  they 
became  bolder  and  joined  hands  and  the  influences  they  could  com- 
mand to  secure  the  removal  of  Captain  John  H.  Dickerson,  the  senior 
quartermaster  at  Cincinnati,  both  because  his  honesty  endangered 
present  operations  and  limited  their  extent.  They  determined  to 
remove  him,  put  Hurtt  in  his  place,  and  associate  with  him  Captain 
C.  W.  Moulton,  a  quartermaster  and  brother-in-law  of  Senator  Sher- 
man, to  the  end,  as  expressed  in  one  of  the  specifications  upon  which 
Hurtt  was  convicted,  that  he  (Hurtt)  *  might  be  charged  with  the 
heaviest  possible  disbursements  of  the  government  funds.'  Nothing 
was  to  stand  in  the  -way,  and  the  Quartermaster-General  himself  was 
to  be  removed,  if  necessary  to  accomplish  their  ends. 

''  This  last  movement  was  in  progress,  and  their  speculations  and 
swindlings  going  on  upon  a  great  scale,  when  General  Burnside,  who 
had  taken  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  became  con- 
vinced that  the  government  was  being  def\'auded,  and  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1863,  ordered  Major  N.  H.  McLean,  an  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  regular  army,  to  take  possession  of  Hurtt's  papers,  and 
investigate  his  transactions.  Major  McLean  made  his  report,  the 
terrible  nature  of  which  will  appear  below,  September  28,  1863,  and 
on  November  23  a  court  was  ordered  to  try  Hurtt.  All  the  influen- 
tial piirties  in  interest  were  instantly  alarmed,  and  in  seven  da^'s 
after  the  court  was  ordered  it  was  dissolved  upon  an  order  tele- 
gi'a[)he(i  from  the  War  Department,  and  all  the  papers  were  sealed 
and  sent  to  Washinij^ton,  as  directed.  Time  Jiad  scarcely  elapsed  for 
an  exaniinaUon  of  the  })ai)ers  at  the  War  Department,  when  Major 
.McLean  was  peremptorily  ordered  from  his  post  at  Cincinnati,  and 
directed  to  report  for  duty  at  Fort  Vancouver,  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory. The  extraordinary  haste  exercised  in  getting  Major  McLean 
out  of  the  country  will  a[)pear  in  the  orders  copied  below." 

It  was  under  the  iiead-lines,  ^^  Startling  Disclosures — Chapter  of 
Secret  War  History — The  Great  Hurtt  Frauds  Brought  to  Light," 
that  the  Gazette  gave  this  matter  to  its  readers.  But  it  was  with 
some  of  the  subheadings,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  that  I  felt 
most  concerned.     These  ran,  in  part,  as  follows: 

'•  A  ('Onspiracy  to  Ruin  Honest  Men  and  Swindle  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Private  Correspondence  of  Hurtt  with  his  Backers, 
lleni-y  J).  Cooke  and  Associates.  The  Strings  that  were  Pulled. 
St'hator  Sherman,  Governoi-  Dennison,  Secretar}"  Chase,  and  other 
Prominent  Men,  use  their  Influence." 

We  have  seen,  thus  far,  nothing  to  charge  the  hero  of  this  work 
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with  guilty  knowledge.     But  here  are  two  letters,  taken  from  the 
series  given  by  General  Boynton  : 

"  Cincinnati,  January  23,  18G3. 

"  Dear  Cooke  :  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago,  asking  your  ideas 
about  financial  mattei-s,  etc.,  hoping  to  obtain  some  new  data  upon 
which  I  could  found  an  opinion  as  to  the  pecuniary  policy  of  holding 
on  to  the  Journal,  I  have  since  decided  to  hold  on  to  it  for  reasons 
independent  of  financial  matters,  so  far  as  they  concern  me  person- 
ally just  now.  I  am  doin^  all  I  can  for  Chase's  financial  scheme, 
both  in  our  paper  and  here  in  Cincinnati.  You  notice  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette  came  out  in  favor  of  it  yesterday.  We  have  been  doing 
all  we  can  to  be  effectual.  I  am  not  versed  in  such  matters  very 
much,  but  I  pointed  out  the  barriers  in  the  way  to  Mr.  Mellen,  whom 
I  have  seen  several  times  lately,  which  have  since  appeared,  and  I 
fear  now  they  will  prove  more  formidable  than  1  have  anticipated 
up  to  this  time.  Chase's  war  has  just  begun.  What  a  great  mistake 
it  was  not  carried  through  last  winter.  Now  reasons  for  not  enter- 
ing uj)on  it  with  great  zeal  will  arise,  especially  in  the  West,  which 
would  then  have  made  the  author  of  them  shudder.  What  was  treason 
then  is  becoming  now,  in  an  undercurrent  of  feeling,  unconscious,  at 
least  unexpressed,  conviction.  The  people  dare  not,  as  yet,  acknowl- 
edge to  themselves  the  undercurrent  of  unbelief  of  the  stability  of 
the  government.  What  is  there  yet  in  store  for  us?  I  am  anxious 
to  know  how  you  people  near  the  throne  feel.  Is  Governor  Chase 
hopeful  now?  J)o  you  think  he  will  get  through  safely?  Some  of 
my  friends  are  in  my  vouchers  enough  to  ruin  them.  No  money  and 
no  certificates  just  now.  They  are  suffering  materially.  If  I  had 
$200,000  it  would  only  save  them,  yet  the  government  can't  give  us 
any.  Do  you  think  Chase  will  give  any  more  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness? Do  you  think  he  can  give  our  department  any  of  the 
1100,000,000  he  is  now  issuing?  A  full  answer  will  much  oblige  me, 
and  you  may  give  me  valuable  hints  about  what  Chase  desires,  as 
well  as  his  hopes.  My  business  is  very  slack  just  now,  and  I  am 
worked  down.  I  have  not  been  out  of  my  room  for  three  days.  My 
purchases  are  heavy  enough,  but  they  trouble  but  little,  except  in 
the  advance  prices  on  account  of  the  poor  market  for  vouchers. 

"  (Regards,  etc.)  Very  truly  yours, 

F.  W.  HURTT." 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  March  14,  1863. 

**  My  Dear  Hurtt  :  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  drop  you  a  hint 
of  what  is  going  on.  I  did  not  let  your  matter  drop,  but  went  to 
work  at  once.  Governor  Chase  will  say  all  you  could  ask  him  to  say 
to  Stanton.  He  is  warmly  your  friend.  Sherman  took  hold  of  the 
matter  with  zeal.  He  went  to  Edward  Stanton  the  next  day  afler 
you  left,  dwelt  upon  your  admirable  business  qualifications,  integrity, 
etc.,  and  urged  you  upon  Stanton  for  promotion  and  assignment  to 
duty  at  Cincinnati  in  place  of  Dickerson.  Stanton  got  out  the  list 
of  quarter  masters,  and  when  he  found  your  name  remarked  that  you 
were  very  far  down  on  the  list — ^your  commission  being  No.  one 
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hundred  and  something,  so  there  are  a  large  number  ahead  of  70a. 
To  this,  Sherman  urged  that  what  the  department  wanted  was  a 
good  man  for  the  position,  and  that  this  object  ought  not  to  be  de- 
feated by  so  trifling  a  consideration  as  a  mere  difference  in  the  dates 
of  original  appointments  of  different  officers.  To  this  Stanton 
assented,  and  thereupon  made  a  minute  opposite  your  name  on  his 
private  list. 

"Stanton  told  Sherman  that  he  had  ordered  Moulton  to  Cincin- 
nati with  a  view  to  his  supe*rseding  Dickerson,  and  to  this  end  he 
had  Moulton  transferred  to  the  regular  army.  But  Sherman  pro- 
tested against  Moulton  being  sent  to  Cincinnati,  as  it  might  em- 
barrass him  (Sherman),  he  being  a  brother-in-law  of  Moulton*s,  and 
accordingly  Moulton  is  to  be  sent  out  West.  Stanton  did  not  promise 
to  give  you  DiGkerson's  place,  but  he  did  say  that  he  was  sorry  he 
had  not  seen  Sherman  before  the  vacancies  in  the  regular  army  ap- 
pointments had  all  been  filled. 

"  Sherman  is  satisfied  that  your  standing  at  the  War  Department 
is  now  all  right,  and  thinks  your  chance  good  of  getting  a  lair  show 
in  the  purchasing  department  at  Cincinnati. 

"  I  have  not  seen  your  friend  Wrightson  since  you  were  here.  I 
think  if  he  and  Gurley  had  pushed  the  matter  it  might  have  been 
clinched.  In  regard  to  brevet  rank,  the  Senate  passed  over  the  en- 
tire list  of  brevet  promotions  without  confirmation. 

**  Please  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Hurt  and  the  boy,  and  believe  me, 
as  ever.  Yours  truly,  H.  D.  COOKE." 

"  Governor  Chase  will  say  all  you  could  ask  him  to  say  to  Stan- 
ton.^'  What  did  those  words  mean  to  him  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed ?  It  is  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
words  were  written  and  received  that  they  are  now  to  be  con- 
strued. 

The  context  is,  in  part,  to  be  resorted  to  for  ascertaining  some  of 
those  interpretive  circumstances ;  and  part  of  the  context  is  the 
sentence : 


"  Ho  is  warmly  your  friend. 


>» 


But  was  that  true?  It  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  be  true;  but  it 
involved  not  fact  hut  judgment.  Henry  D.  Cooke  judged  that 
Sahuon  PortLind  Chase  was  warmly  the  friend  of  graceless  Captain 
Hurtt. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  tliat  judgment  was  correct.  Had  not  our  hero 
been  the  friend  of  Stone?  Did  he  not  to  the  last  continue  to  be  the 
partial  friend  of  more  than  one  unworthy  character? 

How  my  lieart  sickens  as  I  make  up  the  long  list  of  knaves  or 
fools  in  whom  the  hero  of  this  work  confided!  But  I  half  recover 
when  I  begin  to  make  up  the  still  longer  list,  the  greatly  longer  list, 
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-.  of  the  good  men  who  believed  in  him,  and  in  whom  he  believed  and 

^  trusted ;  and  I  go  but  a  little  way  in  making  up  that  longer  list 

I  when  I  am  wholly  well  again,  and  tempted  to  lifl  up  a  song  of  glad- 

I  ness  and  of  triumph. 

I  I  knew  our  hero  well.     He  thought,  himself,  that  I  knew  him 

V"  well ;  and  I  believe  that,  in  that  behalf,  he  was  well  warranted  in  his 

opinion. 

Let  us  now  go  calmly  back  to  that  Hurtt-Cooke  correspondence. 
!!  Let  us  narrowly  examine  its  true  indications. 

Cooke  does  not  even  say  to  Hurtt :  "  Governor  Chase  tells  roe 
that  he  is  warmly  your  friend,  and  that  he  will  say  all  you  could 
ask  him  to  say  to  Stanton."  Not  at  all.  Even  so,  the  evidence 
against  our  hero  would  fall  far  short  of  proof.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Suppose  that  Chase  had,  with  his  own  lips  or  with  his  own  hand, 
addressed  Hurtt  thus:  "  I  am  warmly  your  friend,  and  I  will  say 
to  Stanton  all  that  you  could  ask  me  to  say."  What  then  ?  Even 
then  there  would  only  be  another  indication  of  misplaced  friendship 
and  confidence  on  the  part  of  a  man  so  prone  to  such  mistakes  that 
he  was  almost  a  laughing-stock  to  men  of  ordinary  judgment  on  that 
acccount.  There  would  still  be  nothing  even  tending  to  show  that 
Chase  had  guilty  knowledge  of  Hurtt's  heartless,  villainous  design. 
Chase  loved  and  trusted  Cooke.  He  so  loved  and  trusted  Cooke 
that,  long  after  the  dates  here  in  question,  he  made  that  wretched 
weakling  the  executor  of  his  last  will  and  testament. 
Cooke  says  to  Hurtt,  in  another  letter : 

**  I  fear  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  do  you  much  good  by  any  per- 
sonal effort  I  might  make  with  Stanton.  I  am  finally  drifted  out  of 
the  political  current,  and  Stanton  knows  my  fealty  to  Governor  C, 
and  that  he  could  expect  nothing  from  me  where  it  would  conflict 
with  the  governor.  You  know  I  am  always  positive  in  my  choice  of 
men,  so  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  my  position." 

Were  the  theme  less  grave,  what  laughter  might  not  be  the  proper 
commentary  on  that  sentence  about  positiveness ! 

I  know  too  well  the  immeasurable  weakness  of  the  man  who 
wrote  those  words  about  himself.  And  it  seems  that  others  know 
at  least  a  little  of  his  weakness.  He  is  painted  in  this  fashion  by  a 
friendly  hand  : 

"Henry  D.  Cooko  is  a  short,  thick-set  man  of  about  fifty.  He  has 
one  of  the  kindest  faces  ever  put  in  front  of  any  brain,  and  his 
nature  does  not  belie  his  appearance.     His  life  has  been  one  of  great 
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purity,  and  his  business  career  one  of  high -toned  integrity.  He  is 
the  most  thoughtful,  and  really,  the  ablest,  of  the  Cookes,  in  which  I 
differ  from  the  majority — Jay  Cooke  being  regarded  as  the  head  of 
this  remarkable  family.  The  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Henry 
D.  is  his  utter  inability  to  say  *  no.'  When  that  monosyllable 
becomes  necessary  Henry  D.  retreats  behind  Jay  or  Huntington.  He 
shrinks  from  giving  pain,  and  has  hpsts  of  warm  personal  friends. 
His  face  is  more  attractive  than  striking,  and  on  an  introduction  the 
look  at  him  is  given  after  the  name  is  heard.  Through  his  kind  dis- 
position, or  good  nature,  he  is  apt  to  be  imposed  upon;  but  no  one 
knowing  Governor  Cooke  ever  dreams  of  charging  him  with  an 
intentional  shortcoming." 

Donn  Piatt;  in  his  Capital,  says  that  the  letter  from  which  I 
take  this  extract  "is  evidently  from  the  pen  of  some  Bohemian, 
who  has  his  organ  of  reverence  considerably  knocked  in."  But 
that  portrait  of  Cooke  seems  to  me,  after  all,  a  fearfully  flattered 
likeness ;  and  I  have  had  reason,  more  than  once,  and  long  ago,  to 
study  the  original  with  care. 

But  is  it  not  a  little  hard  that  this  volume  has  to  defend  its  hero's 
memory  against  the  man  in  whom  he  so  confided  that  he  made  him 
the  executor  of  his  last  will  and  testament  ? 

Yet  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  intimate  that  he  has  not  some 
amiable  qualities.  And  I  do  not  undertake  to  pronounce  judgment, 
as  to  the  indications  furnished  by  the  just  quoted  letter,  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  its  author's  morals  and  his  public  spirit.  I  desire 
only  to  guard  readers  against  doing  wrong  to  Chase's  memory,  on 
accouut  of  the  Cooke-Hurtt  correspondence. 

On  the  5tli  of  February  Mr.  Chase  composed  this  note : 

*'Dear  Sir:  I  am  always  happy  to  receive  and  give  such  consid- 
eration as  my  pressing  engagements  permit,  to  intelligent  sugges- 
tions concerning  public  finances.  Of  course,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
yours.     I  desire  all  attainable  light  from  whatever  quarter. 

^'  Yours  truly  S.  P.  CHASE. 

*' Jas.  Monroe,  Esq.,  box  5142,  P.  O.  New  York." 

How  free  from  arrogance  the  writer  of  that  note ! 

Here  is  a  most  creditable  and  decidedly  characteristic  letter : 

"  Treasury  Department,  February  27,  1863. 

"  Sir:  I  learned  to-day  at  the  Senate  chamber  that  the  nomination 
of  Mark  Howard,  as  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut,  was  rejected  by  that  body. 

"  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Howard  to  say  that  no  more  faithful,  capable,  or 
honest  man  has  been  appointed  to  any  colloctorship  under  the  law; 
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and  that  he  has  performed  the  responsible  duties  of  the  office  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue  and 
myself. 

^'  I  am  told  by  senators  that  Mr.  Howard's  nomination  was  rejected 
at  the  instance  of  Senator  Dixon,  and  merely  in  deference  to  his  per- 
sonal wishes,  notwithstanding  the  unanimous  report  of  the  committee 
on  finance  in  favor  of  confirmation,  and  without  the  slightest  impeach- 
ment of  the  character  or  capacity  of  the  nominee. 

*<  Such,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  fact;  and  I  feel  bound  by  my  duty 
to  an  honest  man,  to  your  administration,  and  to  the  public  interests 
placed  under  my  charge  in  this  department,  to  protest,  most  respect- 
fully, against  the  appointment  to  the  vacancy  created  by  this  rejec- 
tion of  any  person  recommended  by  the  gentleman  who  procured  it. 
Such  an  appointment  would,  indeed,  manifcstlv  tend  to  the  grossest 
abuses ;  for  if  gentlemen  hostile  to  a  particular  nominee,  or  eager 
to  secure  his  place  for  some  favorite,  can  expect  to  control  the 
appointment,  after  rejection,  it  is  manifest  that  confirmations  will 
depend  less  on  merit  than  on  animosity  or  favoritism. 

"In  my  judgment  Mr.  Howard  should  be  renominated  in  order 
that  the  Senate  mav  have  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  its  action, 
ftalmly  and  dispassionately.  His  renomination,  indeed,  under  the 
circumstances,  seems  to  me  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  him,  and  a 
proper  assertion  of  your  own  right  to  have  your  nominations  con- 
sidered on  their  merits. 

"  I,  therefore,  send  a  renomination  for  your  consideration,  and  your 
signature,  if  approved. 

"Should  your  judgment  differ  from  mine  on  this  point,  I  shall  ask 
permission  to  recommend  some  other  person,  selected  on  the  same 
considerations  which  governed  my  original  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Howard,  namely :  capacity,  integrity,  and  fidelity  to  the  country  and 
to  your  administration.    With  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

"  The  President.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Lincoln,  however,  answered : 

"  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  March  2, 1863. 
^^Hon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

"My  Dear  Sir:  After  much  reflection,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
pain  that  it  is  adverse  to  your  wish,  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  not 
best  to  renominate  Mr.  Howard,  for  collector  of  internal  revenue,  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  Senator  Dixon,  residing  at  Hartford,  and 
Mr.  Loomis,  representative  of  the  district,  join  in  recommending 
Edward  Goodman  for  the  place,  and,  so  far,  no  one  has  presented  a 
different  name.  I  will  thank  you,  therefore,  to  send  me  a  nomina- 
tion, at  once,  for  Mr.  Goodman. 

"Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN." 

Next  we  have  this  document: 

"  Treasury  Department,  March  3,  1863. 
"Sir:    Finding  myself  unable  to  approve  the  manner  in  which 
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selections  for  Appointment  to  important  triiBt«  in  this  department 
have  been  recently  made,  and  being  nnwitliog  to  remain  responsible 
for  its  administration,  under  existing  circnmstances,  I  reap«otfully 
resign  the  office  of  Seci'etary  of  the  Treasnry. 

"  With  great  respect,  yours,  etc., 
"The  Pbesidint.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

This  paper  was  never  actnally  sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  is  auto- 
graphically  indorsed:  *'S,  P.  Chase  to  President  Lincoln,  Wash- 
ington, March  3,  '63.     Resignation^ withheld." 

Here  is  a  letter  that  was  actually  sent  to  the  President : 

WASHmoTON,  D.  C.  March  2,  18G3. 

"  Mr  Dear  Sir  :  It  was  on  Friday,  £  tfainli,  tbat  yoti  directed 
me  to  send  yon  n  letter  embodying  the  viewa  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  collectors  (with  especial  reference  to  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  rejection  of  your  nomination  for  the  Hartford  district,  in  Con- 
necticut), which  I  had  exprcHsed  in  conversation. 

"  The  letter  was  prepared  ;  but  bufurc  it  could  bo  sent,  I  received 
a  note  from  Senator  Dixon,  expressed  in  terms  of  great  personal  re- 
spect and  kindness,  to  which  Ii-eplicd  in  the  same  spirit.  This  cir- 
cumstance induced  me  to  withhold  the  letter  I  had  written  to  yon, 
under  the  expectation  that  matters  would  take  a  turn  which  would 
relieve  you  from  all  embarrassnncnt. 

"This  morning  I  received  yoiii-  note  directing  me  to  send  the  nom- 
ination proposed  by  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Loomis,  and  was  about  to 
reply  to  it  when  the  senator  [cnllijd]  and  we  talked  the  mnftcr  over. 
The  result  of  our  conversation  was  an  agreement  to  call  onyouRssoOD 
as  practicable,  and  submit  tho  matter  to  your  further  consideration. 
I  do  not  iMBist  on  the  renoniinat^on  of  Mr.  Howard  ;  and  Mr.  Dixon 
and  Mr.  Loomis,  as  I  understand,  do  not  claim  the  nomination  of  his 
succciisior. 

"  I  shall  bo  ijlad  if  this  shall  prove  agreeable  to  you.  My  only  ob- 
ject— iinii  I  think  j'ou  so  undorstand  it— is  to  secure  fit  men  for  re- 
sponsible places,  without  admitting  the  rights  of  senators  or  repre- 
scntiUivos  to  control  uppointnients,  for  which  the  President  and  the 
Secretary,  as  his  presumed  adviser,  must  be  responsible.  Unless 
this  i>rinci]ile  can  be  practically  established,  I  feel  that  I  can  not  be 
uaetiil  to  yon  or  the  country  in  my  present  position. 

Willi  tliu greatest  respect  and  esteem, yours  very  truly, 

"The  PuEsinENT.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Ill  MemnrieK  of  Many  Men  and  of  Some  Women,  a  book  of  which 
more  than  piissing  notice  has  been  already  taken  in  the  present 
work,  I  find'  these  words  ascribed  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  said  to 
have  been  si)okeii  in  18(J4: 

"Some  time  after  this  there  was  a  collector  of  customs  on  tho 

I  I'ngo  302. 
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Pacific  coast,  one  of  Chase's  men,  who  was  represented  to  me  to  bo 
a  worthless  vagabond,  and  even  a  defaulter.  1  spoke  to  Chase  about 
him;  but  be  had  entire  confidence  in  him,  and  refused  to  listen  to 
anything  to  his  disadvantage.  While  matters  stood  thus.  Chase  one 
day  told  me  that  he  felt  overworked,  and  proposed  taking  a  little 
trip  down  the  Potomac,  but  that  he  would  not  be  gone  longer  than 
two  days.  I  said  'All  right,  Mr.  Secretary,'  and  wo  shook  hands  and 
parted.  As  luck  would  have  it,  I  was  waited  upon  the  ver}'  next 
day  by  a  delegation  of  all  the  gentlemen  from  the  Pacific  coast,  both 
official  and  unofficial,  who  then  happened  to  be  in  Washington. 
They  filed  formal  charges  with  me  against  the  collector  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  and  demanded  his  immediate  removal.  I  told  them 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  out  of  town ;  that  it  would 
be  discourteous  to  him  if  I  acted  upon  the  matter  in  his  absence,  but 
that  he  would  return  in  one  or  two  days  at  the  latest,  and  I  invited 
them  to  call  upon  me  again,  in  about  a  week,  when  I  promised,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  a  definite  answer  to  their  report.  A  week 
passed.  No  Chase.  The  delegation  returned,  and  as  1  was  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  not  only  the  propriety  of,  but  even  the  necessity 
for,  the  act,  I  removed  the  collector,  and  appointed  another  in  his 
stead.  The  first  notice  that  I  received  of  Chase's  return  was  about 
three  days  afterward,  when  I  found  his  resignation  lying  upon  my 
table.  I  waited  until  evening  and  then  ordered  my  carriage  and 
drove  to  his  house.  I  found  him  in  the  office  to  the  left  as  you  enter 
the  door.  I  went  directly  up  to  him,  with  the  resignation  in  my 
hand,  and,  putting  my  arm  around  his  neck,  said  to  him,  *  Chase, 
here  is  a  paper  with  which  I  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do;  take  it 
back,  and  be  reasonable.'  I  then  explained  to  him  what  had  occurred 
while  he  was  away.  I  told  him  that  the  man  whom  I  appointed 
happened  to  have  been  dead  several  weeks;  that  I  couldn't  replace 
the  person  whom  I  had  removed — that  was  impossible — but  that  I 
would  appoint  any  one  else  whom  he  should  select  for  the  place.  It 
was  difficult  to  bring  him  to  terms;  I  had  to  plead  with  him  a  long 
time,  but  I  finally  succeeded,  and  heard  nothing  more  of  that  resig- 
nation." 

As  already  hinted,  I  consider  that  there  is  good  reason  to  scrutinijee 
all  the  accounts  given  by  that  book  of  its  author's  talks  with  Lin- 
coln ;  but  the  foregoing  statement  ought  to  go  for  what  it  may  be 
worth.  And  it  may  be  proper  to  subjoin,  that  it  is  precede<l  by 
these  words,  the  first  sentence  of  which  relates  to  our  hero's  final 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : 

*'But  there  is  a  history  behind  all  this,  which  I  don't  mind  tellinsr 
you.  Are  you  aware  that  this  was  the  fourth  time  that  Chase  had 
tendered  me  his  resignation ?    No?     Well,  it  was."' 

Now,  here  is  a  matter  of  unquestionable  authenticity.  The  Pres- 
ident, on  the  8th  of  May,  1863,  wrote  as  follows : 

iPage802. 
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"Son.  Secretary  of  Treasury: 

"My  Uear  Sir:  Please  semi  me,  at  once,  an  appointment  of 
Henry  Claj'  Wilson,  of  Washington  Territory,  to  be  oolleetor  of  cna- 
toniB  for  the  Puget  Sound  district,  in  place  of  Victor  Smith. 

'  Toura  truly,  A.  LINCOLN." 

And  on  the  same  day,  the  President  wrote  this  little  tetter: 

"Son.  S.  P.  Chase: 

"My  Dear  Sib:  I  address  this  to  you  personally,  rather  than 
officially,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  My  mind  is  made  up 
to  remove  Victor  Smith  as  collector  of  the  customs  at  the  Puget 
Sound  district.  Yet,  in  doing  this,  I  do  not  decide  that  the  charges 
against  him  are  true.  I  only  decide  that  the  degree  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  him  there  is  too  great  for  liim  to  bo  retained.  But  1  believe 
he  is  your  personal  acquaintance  and  friend  ;  and,  if  you  desire  it,  I 
will  try  to  find  some  other  plat-o  for  him. 

"  Yours  as  ever,  A.  LINCOLN." 

Secretary  Chase  did  not  immediately  answer.  Asweshall  presently 
see,  all  that  fine  story  about  his  having  been  overworked,  and  his 
going  down  the  Potomac  for  a  day  or  two,  and  staying  away  for  a  . 
week  and  more,  is  a  fiction  of  .somebody's  fancy  ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  the  Secretary,  having  gone,  ou  business,  to  some  of  the  Eastern 
cities,  did  notreturn  to  Washington  till  Friday  night,  May  8,  Why 
did  he  not  answer  on  Saturday  ?  That  which  is  entirely  cerlarn  is, 
that  lie  allowed  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  pass  without  responding  to 
the  President.  Perhaps  that  fired  the  Presidential  pride  a  little;  who 
knows?  At  least,  it  is  f[iiite  certain  that  he  next  addressed  our  hero, 
on  Monday,  May  II,  in  this  fashion  ; 
"  If  fin.  Secretary  of  Treasury: 

"  My  Dear  Sib:  I  have  just  learned  that  Henry  C.  Wilson,  whom 
I  had  ap]minted  as  the  successor  of  Victor  Smith,  at  Puget  Sound,  is 
dead.     Please  send  me  a  commission  for  Frederick  A.  Wilson. 

'Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN." 

Tliiit  drew  out  this  letter  from  the  stiff-necked  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  : 

"Treasury  Department,  May  11,  18fi3. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Some  weeks  ago  j'ou  verbally  directed  mo  to  inves- 
tigate iho  papers  connected  with  the  case  of  the  collector  of  the 
Puget  Sound  district,  and  to  report  the  result  to  you. 

"Almost  immediately  afterward,  important  business  of  my  de- 
partment called  mo  to  the  Knstern  cities.  On  leaving,  I  directed  the 
Assistant-Secretary  to  examine  all  the  papers,  arrange  them  in  proper 
order,  and  make  a  brief  of  the  contents,  so  that,  on  my  return,  I 
could  at  onco  make  the  investigation  you  required. 
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"I  came  back  on  Friday  night  (8th),  and  was  informed  by  the 
Assistant-Secretary  that  you  had  already  directed  him  to  make  out 
and  send  to  you  a  commission  for  a  new  collector. 

"  This  information  surprised  and  greatly  pained  me ;  for  I  had  not 
thought  it  possible  that  you  would  remove  an  officer  of  my  depart- 
ment without  awaiting  the  result,  although  somewhat  delayed,  of  an 
investigation,  directed  by  yourself,  and  appoint  a  successor,  for  whose 
action  I  must  be  largely  responsible,  without  even  consulting  me  on 
the  subject. 

"  To-day,  I  have  received  your  note,  stating  that  the  person  for 
whom,  in  my  absence,  a  commission  was  prepared,  is  deceased;  and 
directing  one  to  be  made  out  for  another  person  of  whom  I  know 
absolutely  nothing. 

"  It  has  been  and  is  my  ardent  desire  to  serve  you,  by  faithful  ser- 
vice to  the  country,  in  the  responsible  post  to  which  you  have  called 
me;  but  I  can  not  hope  to  succeed  in  doing  so  if  the  seleclion  of  per- 
sons to  fill  subordinate  places  in  the  department  is  to  be  made,  not 
only  without  my  concurrence,  but  without  my  knowledge. 

"  I  can  ask,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  conference.  The  right 
of  appointment  belongs  to  you  ;  and  if,  after  fair  consideration  of  my 
views,  in  any  case,  your  judgment  in  relation  to  a  proper  selection 
differs  from  mine,  it  is  my  duty  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  your  de- 
termination ;  unless,  indeed,  the  case  be  one  of  such  a  character,  as 
to  justify  my  withdrawal  from  my  post.  I  have,  however,  a  right  to 
be  consulted.  That  right  was  virtually  conceded  to  me  when  you 
invited  me  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  department  and  make  my- 
self responsible  for  its  administration. 

"The  blank  commission  which  you  direct  me  to  send  you  is  in- 
closed ;  for  to  obey  your  directions,  so  long  as  I  shall  hold  office  un- 
der you,  is  my  duty.  It  is  inclosed,  however,  with  my  most  respect- 
ful protest  against  the  precedent,  and  with  the  assurance  that  if  you 
find  anything  in  my  views  to  which  your  own  sense  of  duty  will  not 
permit  you  to  assent,  I  will  unhesitatingly  i*elieve  3'ou  from  all  em- 
barrassment, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  by  tenderingyou  my  resigna- 
tion. With  very  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

"Thb  President.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  next  document  I  find  relating  to  this  matter  has  the  tenor 
following : 

"  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  May  13,  1863. 
"  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  return  the  letters  of  General  Garfield  and  Mr. 
Flanders.  I  am  sorry  to  know  the  general's  pet  expedition  under 
Colonel  Straight,  has  already  been  captured.  Whether  it  had  paid 
for  itself,  as  he  hoped,  I  do  not  know.  If  you  think  it  proper  to 
fill  the  agency  mentioned  by  Mr.  Flanders,  by  all  means  let  Mr.  F. 
be  the  man. 

^^  Please  send  me  over  the  commission  for  Lewis  C.  Chtnn,  as  yon 
recommendy  for  collector  of  customs  at  Puget  Sound, 

"  Yours  truly,  A.  LXNCOLN." 
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On  the  legal  priuciple  relating  to  the  reconoiliatioD  of  conflictiog 
statements,  it  is  just  to  Mr.  Field,  the  author  of  the  quoted  book, 
entitled,  Memories  of  Many  Men  and  of  Some  Women,  to  note  the 
probability  that  there  was,  between  the  lltb  and  IStb  of  May,  1863, 
an  interview  of  some  kiad,  somewhere,  between  the  President  and 
Mr.  Chase,  And  it  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  tlint,  at  that  inter- 
view, the  President  absolutely  hugged  our  hero.  But  if  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, in  1864,  made  the  statement  we  have  found  Mr.  Field  ascrib- 
ing to  him,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that,  in  that  statement,  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  not  tell  the  truth.  Did  he  forget  the  facts?  or  did  he 
wilfully  misstate  them?  I  can  not  believe  that  he  forgot  the  facta. 
Still  less  can  I  believe  that  he  willfully  misstated  them.  It  is  much 
easier  to  believe — much  more  rational  to  suppose — that  Mr.  Field's 
account  is,  like  so  many  other  accounts  of  hearsay,  given  long  after 
the  time  when  the  alleged  conversation  happened.  But,  as  already 
intimated,  I  expect  to  show  that  there  are  yet  other  reasons  for 
carefully  scrutinizing  Mr.  Maunsell  B.  Field's  account  of  that 
talk  with  Lincoln. 

It  is  proper,  I  conceive,  to  anticipate  somewhat  by  offering  at 
once  this  letter,  showing  how  our  hero  "stuck"  to  Victor  Smith: 

"WABHiNaTOS,  D.  C,  January  6,  1865. 

"My  Dear  Sm:  I  return  your  printed  letter  to  Mr.  Peasenden. 
Wliiil  I  eufTK^sted  was  a  brief,  uncolored  statement  of  facts— not  an 
inijKvichTiu'iit  of  anybody — with  reference  to  securing  the  aiei  of  the 
<iejiartment  in  oblaininfj  from  Mr.  Morryman  tlie  amount  embezzled, 
or  loMt,  during  his  cliarge  of  the  office  at  Port  Townsend.  1  fear  the 
letter  you  have  prepared,  and  especially  the  putting  of  it  in  print, 
will  nut  .idvanco  that  object.     I  hope  I  may  bo  mistaken. 

"  I  believe  I  am  your  true  friend  ;  but  I  can  not  look  at  everything 
as  you  do;  and  perliajie  can  not  feel  exactly  as  you  would  wish,  or 
as  1  «lKnild  wefe  your  temperament  mine. 

"  If  tiny  word  of  mine  would  make  you  collector  again  you  would  be 
reapjiolnteil ;  but  I  think  you  arc  mistaken  as  to  the  influence  of  my 
words.  Sincerely  your  friend, 

"  Victor  S-MiTii,  E,sc|.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  author  of  this  work  knew  Victor  Smith  quite  well.  He 
seemed  to  me  as  honest  as  the  average  of  men  ;  but  I  considered 
him  a  special  moralist  and  a  "  weak  brother." 

Chase  h.ad  wonderful  idealizing  faculty.  He  could  idealize  the 
most  prosaic  character.  He  could  neglect  bis  truest  friends  to  win 
the  doubtful  friendship  of  weak  men.     Bad   men  as  well  as  good 
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men  saw  the  weakness  here  alluded  to.    He  was,  indeed,  sought  less 
by  strong  men  and  by  good  men  than  by  weak  men  and  by  bad  men. 
But  of  that  more  must  be  said  hereafter.     Here  is  a  thoroughly 
characteristic  note  from  the  President  to  our  hero : 

*'  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  June  25,  1863. 

^^Hon.  Secretary  of  Treasury : 

**  My  Dear  Sir  :  Hon.  William  Kellogg  will  tell  you  plainly  what 
he  wants;  and  I  wish  him  obliged  so  far  as  you  can  consistently  do 
it.  Please  strain  a  point  for  him,  if  you  do  not  have  to  strain  it  too 
far.  Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN." 

Next,  attention  is  invited  to  this  document : 

''June  28,  1863. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  TRere  are  two  or  three  circumstances  which 
perhaps  I  should  have  mentioned,  this  morning,  when  the  subject  of 
General  Hooker's  request  to  be  relieved  was  talked  about.  I  sug- 
gested that  the  request  was  properly  attributable  to  General 
Hooker's  persuasion  that  he  could  not  rely  on  cordial  cooperation 
from  General  Halleck,  and  mentioned  the  receipt  from  the  latter  by 
the  former,  when  I  happened  to  be  with  him,  of  a  telegram  author- 
izing General  Hooker  to  issue  commands  direct  to  troops  in  the  de- 
fartment  of  General  Heintzelman  and  General  Schenck,  from  which 
drew  an  argument,  which  T  urged  on  General  Hooker,  that  General 
Halleck,  far  from  being  unwilling,  was  really  anxious  to  support  him. 

"  I  forgot  to  say  what  struck  me  at  the  time  the  telegram  came — 
that  it  was  quite  general  in  its  terms,  and  did  not  except  from  the 
authority  given  the  troops  essential  for  the  immediate  defense  of 
Washington  and  Baltimore  so  distinctly  as  would  have  been  desir- 
able. 

"  Might  not  this  written  telegram  have  conveyed  to  General 
Hooker  a  larger  notion  of  his  authority  than  was  intended?  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  it  would  lead  to  difficulties  through  misap- 
prehension. 

"  Aftfer  the  receipt  of  it,  I  have  learned  at  the  War  Department 
that  General  Hooker  issued  an  order  to  the  general  commanding  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  disobeyed.  General  Hooker  directed  him  to 
be  placed  in  arrest;  but  it  turned  out  that  the  officer  was  simply 
obeying  an  order  from  General  Heintzelman,  at  head-quarters  of  the 
army,  to  disregard  all  orders  not  proceeding  from  one  or  the  other  of 
these  sources.  You  will  readily  understand  what  distrust  this  con- 
flict of  orders  might  give  rise  to.  A  day  or  longer  afterward.  Gen- 
eral Hooker  ordered  the  commanding  officer  at  Poolesville  to  proceed 
to  Harper's  Ferry.  I  believe  the  order  was  obeyed ;  but  just  such  an 
order  as  was  addressed  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Alexandria,  was 
addressed  to  General  Heintzelman  at  head-quarters,  was  addressed 
to  the  commanding  officer  (Colonel  Jewett,  I  believe)  at  Pooles- 
ville ;  this  act  again  was  most  unfortunately  calculated  to  impair 
confidence. 

'^  Then,  finally,  came  the  order  detaining  a  largo  force  at  Harper's 
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Ferry  against  Goncral  Hooker's  urgent  call  for  them  in  his  advance. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  military  reasons  for  it;  but  can  easily  im- 
agine that  an  urniy  occupying  a  positmn  like  that  of  the  Maryland 
Heights  would  bo  of  little  uee,  when  the  main  army  was  in  advance 
of  tliem  and  would  fall  back  and  reoccnpy  the  position  should  it 
become  necessary. 

"  I  mention  these  matters  for  your  coualderation,  and  in  order  that 
no  injuBlice  may  be  done  to  anynody,        Tours  truly, 

"  The  Pbesidbnt.  S,  P.  CHASE." 

The  next  offering  I  make  is  a  great  temptation  to  my  heart  and 
my  pen.  But  the  temptation  is  resisted.  I  will  only  say,  by  way 
of  farther  introduction,  that  had  I  not  written,  though  I  have  never 
dared  to  publish,  a  little  book  which  Chase  decidedly  encouraged 
nie  to  put  before  the  public,  it  is  to  me,  at  least,  most  probable  that 
I  would  not  have  written  the  present  work.  The  first  form  of  that 
little  book  was  entitled  Ernest  and  the  Flag  he  FoUoiced,  in  respect 
to  which  Chase  wrote  to  me  as  follows : 

"August  15,  1863. 

"  Mt  Bear  Judqe  :  Tour  letter  of  the  14th  is  before  mo.  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  Grant's  official  report  in  the  '  War  fArmy]  and 
Navy  Gazette,'  though  yoii  have  doubtless  already  seen  it.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  your  biosiuphy  of  Ernest.  The  obituary  which 
you  sent  failed  to  reach  nie.  What  sacrifices  are  made  of  our  noblest 
youth  for  the  suppression  of  this  accursed  rebellion,  and  yet  what 
memories  will  be  kept  greener  than  theirs  I  God  grant  that  the  tup- 
pression  may  be  so  effectual  and  thorough  that  such  sacrifices  need  never 
be  repeated.  Cordially,  your  friend,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"Hon.  K.  B.  Wardkn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio" 

Here  is  another  letter  on  the  same  sad  subject: 

"  October  23,  1863. 

"My  Dear  Judoe:  Yours  of  the  20th  is  just  received,  and  touches 
me  deeply.  The  loss  of  your  noble  son  moves  my  profoundest  sym- 
pathies, ami  it  is  lit  that  just  such  a  moriumcnl  as  j-oiir  book  will 
in:il;e  (or  liiiii  shouUi  ho  constructed  by  your  hand.  /[  is  (Ae  will  of 
(h'll  tlitit  the  precious  blood,  poured  out  in  this  terrible  struggle,  shall 
iiouri.-ih  tlir  rim:  which  He  planted  in  America  to  fresher,  nobler  growth  t 
J  rcrcri'»t'i/  linpc  du.  Tlie  effects  of  the  fiery  trial  to  your  mind  and 
many  olhei-  s|)ii-its  of  like  reaeh  and  culture  confirm  the  hope.  It  is 
a  real  /rriitilieiition  to  be  iissurol  that  any  words  of  mine  liave  con- 
tributed to  yoai-  present  convictions. 

"  I  WHS  ni'i-er  an  Abolitionid  of  that  school  which  taught  that  there 
could  luTcr  In;  a  humiiri  duty  superior  to  that  of  the  instant  and  uneon- 
ilitionnl   nbolilifin    of  slavery.      He    who    sees    the    tower    in    the 

QUAKBV    AMI    TJIE   OAK    IN   THE   ACOKN    REQUIRES    NO  IMP0SS1HLE   TASK 

VKOM  Kis  t'REATURES.  But,  for  more  than  half  my  life,  I  have  been 
an    aboiilionlni  of  tliat  other  schodl,  which  believed  slave-holding 
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wrong,  and  that  all  rcsponaiblo  for  the  wrong  should  do  what  was 
possible  for  them,  in  their  respective  spheres,  for  its  redress.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  your  book. 

"  Sincerely,  your  friend,  S.  P.  CHASB. 

"  Hon.  R.  B.  Wardin,  Cincinnati^  Ohio.** 

August  29  furnishes  the  following : 

"  Received  from  A.  C.  Wilson,  President  of  the  Continental  Bank 
Note  Company,  his  chargoH  against  Mr.  Clark,  and  referred  them  to 
Mr.  C.  for  explanation  or  answer.  The  charges  seem  to  be  inspired 
by  no  public  reason,  but  by  hostility  to  Mr.  Clark  because  of  his  sap- 
posed  animosity  and  injustice  to  the  company. 

*'  Conferred  with  Mr.  McCulloch  on  the  suhiect  of  deposits  with  the 
national  banks,  and  determined  that  the  clerk  having  special  charge 
of  this  business  and  its  correspondence,  shall  take  a  desk  under  Mr. 
McC.  and  be  attached  to  his  bureau. 

**  Mr.  Smith,  chief  clerk  of  the  Third  Auditor's  Office,  was  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  of  the  selection  of  the  chief  clerk  in  his  place, 
in  view  of  his  probable  appointment  to  some  outside  position. 

In  the  afternoon  the  President  came  in,  with  letters  from  General 
Grant  and  Banks  in  relation  to  the  arming  of  negro  troo[)8,  and  read 
them  to  Mr.  Chase.  General  Banks  stated  that  he  had  already  about 
12,000  in  about  twenty-five  regiments  of  500  each,  which  number  he 
regarded  as  most  likely  to  secure  good  discipline  and  drill,  and  the 
greatest  efficiency  of  the  regiments  when  filled  to  their  maximums, 
which  he  ex{)ected  to  accomplish  by  degrees.  He  thought  he  had 
DOW  organized  about  all  the  blacks  who  could  be  obtained  till  a  larger 
extent  of  country  should  be  occupied.  General  Grant's  was  much  to 
the  same  effect,  except  that  he  did  not  contemplate  any  other  orig- 
inal organization  as  to  numbers  than  that  of  the  white  regiments, 
nor  did  he  8{)ecify  the  numbers  actually  enlisted.  Both  generals  ex- 
press confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  these  troops  and  clear  opinions  in 
favor  of  using  them.  These  letters  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the 
President,  and  Mr.  Chase  suggested  to  him  that  not  only  was  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  loyal  people  of  Louisiana  in  favor  of  negro 
troops,  but  also  in  favor  of  the  revocation  of  the  exception  in  his 
Proclamation  of  the  two  districts,  including  New  Orleans,  from  its 
operation,  and  told  him  that  some  weeks  ago,  after  talking  with 
him  on  this  subject,  though  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
cepted Virginia  districts,  he  (Mr.  Chase)  had  prepared  the  draft  of 
a  proclamation  revoking  the  exceptions,  which,  with  his  permission, 
he  would  hand  to  him.  The  President  received  it  kindly,  and  said 
he  would  consider  it  further. 
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la  the  evening  of  the  same  iay  Mr.  Metleu  and  Mr.  Biale^  went 
to  Mr.  Chase's  house,  and  they  with  him  read  through  the  new  reg- 
alatioDB  of  trade  and  concerning^  abandoned  property,  and  completed 
their  revision.  Mr.  Mellen  was  then  to  return  to  his  agency,  and 
Mr.  Kieely  to  supervise  the  printing  of  the  new  regulations. 

Next  I  ask  attention  to  a  matter  which  appears  to  me  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest: 

On  Sunday,  August  30,  1863,  Mr.Covode  called  at  Mr.  Chase's 
house  afler  church,  and  desired  to  know  Mr.  C.'s  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  taken  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chase  replied 
there  seemed  to  him  but  one  course  to  be  taken,  and  that  was  to 
give  a  hearty  support  to  the  reelection  of  GoveriK>r  Ciirtin.  Mr. 
Covode  thought  Governor  Curtin  and  his  friends  designed  that  he 
should  be  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and 
that  if  elected  Governor  he  would  shape  matters  in  Pennsylvania 
so  as  to  secure  its  delegates  in  tlie  convention,  while  a  majority  of 
the  loyal  men  of  Pennsylvania  preferred  Mr.  Chase,  and  Ihat  the 
vote  of  the  State  controlled  by  Curtin  would  not  be  given  to  Chase 
unless  under  some  armngemcnt  which  would  pledge  to  Governor 
Curtin  and  his  friends  the  patronage  in  Pennsylvania.  To  this  Mr. 
Chase  replied  that  no  speeulations  as  to  Governor  Curtin's  future 
course  could  excuse  the  loyal  men  from  supporting  him  now;  that 
the  future  must  take  care  of  itself.  Thai  he,  Mr.  Chase,  teas  not 
anxioun  for  the  Prexideney.  Thai  there  was  but  one  position  in  the 
govfrnment  which  he  ready  vovid  like  to  hare,  if  it  vere  posmble  to 
have  it  without  any  so.crijice  of  principle  or  public  interest,  and  th^t 
n-nii  the  Chief  Juxticeship  ;  and  that,  should  the  wishes  of  these  po- 
litical friends  incline  to  him  as  a  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  these 
wishes  must  coi-fainly  be  of  a  public  nature;  for  he  certainly  would 
never  consent,  under  any  circumstances,  to  make  pledges  as  to  ap- 
poiiitmenlfi  to  office,  but  would  insist  upon  being  left  entirely  free 
to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  best  men  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Covode  approved  of  these  sentiments,  and  said  that  he  would  con- 
fer with  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  opposed  to  Mr.  Curtin, 
the  next  evening,  at  Philadelphia,  and  endeavor  to  secure  united 
action  in  his  favor. 

After  Mr.  Covode  left  Mr.  Mellen  called  and  dined  with  the  Sec- 
retary. Mr.  Mellen's  agency  was,  in  part,  the  theme  of  conversa- 
tion. Mr.  Chase  records  that  he  considered  his  guest  "  active,  in- 
telligent, and  faithful,"  and  thought  if  any  one  could   accomplish 
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the  work  of  regulating  trade  without  prejudice  to  military  opera- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  to  the  satisfaction  of  honest  people  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  people  of  the  rebel  States 
within  our  military  lines,  Mr.  Mellen  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Mellen  is  dead.     He  died  since  the  death  of  Chase. 

We  find  the  following  entry  dated  August  31,  1863: 

'*  Business  at  the  department  for  to-day  was  chiefly  routine. 
Wrote  to  Mr.  Cisco,  directing  him  to  ascertain  whether  the  banks 
and  bankers  of  New  York  would  subscribe  $35,000,000  for  five  per 
cent,  treasury  notes,  payable  in  a  year,  and  made  a  legal  tender  for 
their  face.  Addressed  similar  letters  to  the  assistant  treasurers  at 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  asking  for  a  subscription  of  ten  millions 
at  Boston  and  five  millions  at  Philadelphia.     I  am  not  at  all  san- 

fuine  in  the  expectation  that  success  will  attend  these  applications, 
t  is  substantially  a  proposition  to  the  capitalist  to  loan  money  to 
the  government  for  a  year  at  about  5 J  per  cent.,  with  a  privilege, 
however,  of  being  repaid  at  any  time  after  30  days  when  the  treas- 
ury notes  can  be  delivered. 

"  A  note  from  Senator  Henderson  apprised  me  that  a  delegation 
from  St.  Louis  desired  to  call  upon  me  with  reference  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  river  trade.  I  replied  that  I  would  see  them  to-morrow 
at  ten  or  two  o'clock,  as  best  suited  them.  I  afterward  received  a 
note  from  the  senator,  saying  they  would  call  at  two  to-morrow 
afternoon." 

In  the  afternoon  of  August  31st  Mr.  Chase  called  at  the  Presi- 
dent's, and  found  him  listening  to  representations  of  Senator  Bowdoin 
and   Representatives   Chandler   and    Segur,  of   Virginia,  and  Dr. 

,  of  Northampton  county,  concerning   the  tax   imposed   by 

order  of  the  War  Department  on  the  people  of  that  county  to  pay 
for  the  rebuilding  of  a  light-house  lately  destroyed  by  rebels. 
The  object  of  these  gentlemen  was  to  induce  the  President  to  revoke 
that  onler,  on  the  ground  that  the  people  of  Northampton  were 
thoroughly  loyal,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  light-house  was 
without  the  least  privity  of  theirs,  but  by  rebels  who  came  from 
that  portion  of  Virginia  still  controlled  by  rebels.  After  these  gen- 
tlemen took  their  departure,  the  President  said  to  Mr.  Chase  that 
he  felt  inclined  to  revoke  the  order.  Mr.  C.  suggested  that  per- 
haps it  would  be  well  to  suspend  the  exception  of  Northampton  and 
the  other  counties  of  Virginia  from  his  Proclamation,  and  accompany 
that  revocation  by  the  revocation  of  the  order  imposing  the  tax,  in- 
;ismuch  as  the  first  revocation  would  insure  the  lovaltv  which  the 
pei>ple  of  the  county  professed. 

Turning  from  this  subject,  Mr.  Chase  asked  the  President  to  ap- 
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point  Mr.  Shellabarger  Governor  of  Dacotah  if  he  should  determine 
not  to  give  that  place  to  Judge  Bliss,  and  if  he  should,  then  to  give 
the  Chief  Justiceship  to  Mr.  Shellabarger.  He  also  asked  the 
President,  in  case  Mr.  Bingham  should  decline  the  judgeship  at 
Key  West,  to  give  it  to  Judge  Lawrence,  of  Logan  county,  Ohio. 
The  President  received  these  requests  favorably,  but  promised 
nothing. 

Mr.  Chase  then  called  at  the  War  Department  and,  not  finding  the 
Secretary,  left  a  request  that  he  would  call  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. He  then  went  to  the  Navy  Department,  to  inquire  if  there 
was  any  necessity  for  a  judge  at  Key  West.  Secretary  Welles  was 
absent  at  the  North,  but  Assistant-Secretary  Fox  informed  Mr.  C. 
that  the  want  of  a  judge  at  Key  West  occasioned  great  inconvenience, 
and  risk  of  public  and  private  injuries;  but  that  he  thought  Judge 
Marvin  would  hold  the  court,  if  requested,  until  his  successor  could 
arrive  in  November.  Mr.  Fox  informed  Secretary  Chase  that  there 
were  at  that  time  between  sixty  and  seventy  naval  vessels  undergoing 
repairs  at  New  York,  and  the  loss  in  consequence  of  the  poor  tim- 
ber necessarily  employed  in  their  construction  was  enormous.  Mr. 
Chase  inquired  if  any  steps  had  been  taken  toward  purchasing  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine,  and  ship  timber,  in  North  Carolina,  the  export 
of  which  he  (Mr.  Chase)  had  prohibited,  in  order  to  give  the  Navy 
Department  an  opportunity  to  buy  at  reasonable  rates.  Mr.  Fox 
replied  that  orders  had  been  given  to  purchase,  except  as  to  ship 
timber.  Mr.  Chase  then  inquired  the  cause  of  such  frequent  viola- 
tions of  the  blockade  at  Wilmington,  to  which  Mr.  Fox  answered 
that  the  blockage  there  was  now  weak,  in  consequence  of  the  with- 
drawal of  so  many  of  the  ships  for  Charleston,  and  for  repairs;  but 
that  in  a  few  days  it  would  be  greatly  strengthened.  Mr.  Chase  then 
returned  to  the  department.  Mr.  Stanton  soon  called,  and  Mr.  C. 
suggested  to  him  to  propose  to  the  President  the  revocation  of  the 
Proclamation  exceptions  in  Virginia  in  connection  with  the  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  the  Northampton  tax  order.  Mr.  Stanton 
seemed  disinclined  to  connect  the  two,  but  was  disposed  to  insist  on 
the  tax.  They  discussed  the  question  briefly  and  left  it  unsettled. 
Mr.  Chase  represented  to  Secretary  Stanton  the  great  importance 
of  prompt  and  vigorous  military  action  ;  that  the  following  day 
the  amount  of  suspended  requisitions,  including  the  pay  of  the 
whole  army  for  July  and  August,  would  approach  $35,000,000, 
of    which    Secretary    Chase  said  he   could  not    command,   in    or- 
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dinary  ways,  over  $5^000,000,  and  that  unless  the  war  coald 
be  pushed  more  vigorously,  and  with  greater  certainty  of  early 
and  successful  termination,  there  was  cause  for  serious  apprehen- 
sion of  financial  embarrassment.  Mr.  Stanton  replied  that  the 
delay  of  General  Rosecrans  was  the  principal  cause  of  difficulty ; 
that  he  (General  R.)  commanded  a  full  third  of  all  the  effective 
force  of  the  country,  and  did  nothing,  comparatively,  with  it.  That 
in  a  week's  time  he  could,  if  he  would,  penetrate  those  portions 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama  in  which  the  negroes  had  been  taken 
by  their  masters,  and  where  the  gathering  of  large  bodes  of  n^ro 
troops  would  be  easy.  He  said  that  he  had  represented  these  things 
to  the  President,  but  so  far  without  much  effect 

''At  the  house,  in  the  evening/'  continues  the  entry  here  drawn 
from,  "Major  Taylor,  Dr.  Schmidt,  and  Mr.  Wright  of  California, 
called.  Dr.  Schmidt  warned  me,  in  his  way,  against  Mr.  Clark  and 
Dr.  Gwinn ;  to  which  I  answered  that,  if  facts  were  presented  to  me 
instead  of  vague  generalities,  they  would  be  considered.  Mr.  Wright 
said  he  should  like  some  positfon  at  my  hands  some  fourteen  months 
hence ;  to  which  I  replied  that,  at  that  time,  it  was  not  likely  I 
should  have  any  to  give.  He  then  went  into  a  statement  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Fremont  campaign  in  1856,  and  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  '60,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  I  would  be  the 
nominee  in  '64,  and  that  it  was  his  wish  to  promote  that  result.  I 
replied  that  nothing  could  be  more  uncertain  than  the  currents  of 
popular  sentiment ;  that  I  was  by  no  means  anxious  that  they  should 
turn  toward  me ;  and  that,  if  they  did,  and  the  result  should  be  such 
as  he  predicted,  it  must  be  without  any  pledges  from  me  in  relation 
to  appointments ;  for  no  man  could  honorably  take  charge  of  the 
administration  under  any  obligations  than  those  of  duty,  and  exer- 
cise its  power  for  the  best  good  of  the  whole  country,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  upon  which,  and,  in  general,  with  the  aid  of  the 
best  men  by  whom  he  had  been  elected." 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

UABTIAL   HBABUBES  AND   FINANCIAL  HATTIBS — HABKA8  CORPtTg. 

SEPTEMBER  1,  1863,  a  committee  irom  St.  Louis,  of  whom 
Mr.  Breckinridge  appeared   to  be  tlie  cfaairman,  handed  Mr. 
Chase  a  letter,  and  withdrew. 

"  On  reading  the  letter,"  Bays  onr  hero,  "  £  found  it  an  indictment 
againet  the  course  of  the  ijovarnmont  in  respect  to  Western  trade, 
with  a  demand  that  the  uver  be  opened  to  the  eame  freedom  of 
trade  as  in  timee  of  pence,  except  so  far  as  restoration  might  be 
*ecessarj-  at  points  of  distribution  within  tlic  rebel  States.  I  sentibr 
Mr.  Barnitz,  and  consulted  with  him  on  this  subject.  He  prepared 
a  draft  of  a  reply  to  the  committee, 

"I  directed  Mr.  Pluutz'  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  papers  re- 
lating to  the  comperisiilion  of  Jay  Cooke  as  general  subscription 
agent  for  the  sale  of  fivo-twentioe."' 

Next,  I  call  attention  to  the  following  statement  under  date  Sep- 
tember 2,  1863 : 

"Nothing  of  note  transpired  dnring  the  day. 

"In  the  evening  General  Schcnok  called,  and  conversed  freely 
about  the  court  of  inquiry  called  nominally  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  General  Milroj-,  hut  which  subjected  to  its  investigations  his 
conduct,  as  well  as  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  evacua- 
tion of  Winchester.  He  was  much  dissatisfied  with  these  proceed- 
ings, which  gave  him  no  notice,  and  allowed  him  no  opportunity  for 
pro])er  defense.  He  said  he  should  call  upon  the  President,  and  have 
the  matter  set  right.  I  tendered  him  my  services,  so  far  as  they 
might  bo  useful." 

Under  date  September  3  tbe  same  record  says : 

"  Mr.  Risley  came  to  breakfast,  bringing  with  him  the  still  unfin- 
ished regulations.  I  could  give  but  little  attention  to  them,  being 
compelled  to  prepare  an  juiswer  to  the  St.  Louis  committee,  which  I 
wrote  .after  breakfast  and  took  to  the  department  to  be  copied. 

"  Governor  I'ierpont  called,  and  talked  about  Virginia  affairs.     He 
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thought  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  would  be  in 
favor  of  calling  a  convention  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to 
make  it  a  free  labor  State.  He  said  he  bad  not  yet  sent  a  written 
request  to  the  President  for  a  revocation  of  the  exception  of  the 
south-eastern  counties  in  bis  Proclamation ;  and  that  though  he  had 
originally  asked  for  this  exception,  he  became  fully  satisfied  that  it 
was  unwise,  and  had  represented  to  the  President  his  wish  to  have 
it  revoked,  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  put  this  wish  in  writing, 
and  phice  his  wish  on  grounds  of  military  necessity,  the  revocation 
would  probably  be  made;  and  I  suggested  to  him  some  grounds  of 
military  necessity  which  seemed  to  me  important.  He  replied  that, 
if  I  would  make  a  draft  of  a  letter  he  would  use  it  in  framing  a 
request  to  the  President  for  the  revocation.  I  told  him  I  would  do 
80  within  the  next  half  hour.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he 
called,  and  I  handed  him  the  draft.^'* 


^Indorsed,  ** Draft  of  letter,  Governor  Pierpont  to  the  President,  asking  revo- 
cation of  exceptions  to  Emancipation  Proclamation,"  is  a  paper,  of  which  the  con- 
tents, in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Chase,  are  transcribed  as  follows: 

**S[r:  The  exception  of  the  two  eastern  shore  counties  of  Virginia,  and  four 
other  counties  on  the  other  shore,  including  the  two  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 
fh>m  the  operation  of  your  Proclamation  of  the  1st  of  January,  has  not  been  attended 
with  the  beneficial  consequences  you  anticipated.  Instead  of  inducing  a  return  to 
loyalty,  it  has,  in  my  judgment,  encouraged  disloyalists ;  while  the  military  neces- 
sity which  warranted  the  Proclamation  was  as  urgent  in  the  excepted  counties  as  in 
any  other. 

"That  military  necessity  has  now  become  even  more  obvious  than  it  was  then* 
Within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Cape  Charles  light-house  has  been  destroyed  by  reb- 
els or  by  traitors.  No  such  outrage  could  be  perpetrated  if  the  exception  were 
revoked  and  the  necessary  military  force  for  protection,  by  recruits  from  any  class 
disposed  to  enlist.  Blacks  enough  to  form  a  substantial  defense  and  security  for  the 
public  property  and  the  commerce  protected  by  the  light-house,  could  be  easily 
enlisted,  if  the  exceptions  were  revoked. 

"  It  is  admitted,  now,  by  nearly  all,  that  the  recruiting  of  black  troops,  sanctioned 
by  you,  is  a  wise  and  necessary  measure.  In  few  places  could  more  or  better  men, 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  of  this  description,  be  obtained  than  in  Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth,  and  the  excepted  counties,  if  the  exception  were  revoked.  As 
long  as  it  continues,  it  is  a  discouragement  and  embarrassment  to  such  enlist- 
ments. 

"The  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  exception  has  greatly  emboldened  opposition 
to  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Had  there  been  no  excep- 
tion, it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  murder  by  Dr.  Wright  of  an  officer,  for 
the  reason  that  he  commanded  colored  troops,  would  not  have  occurred.  Certain  it 
is  that  if  it  be  revoked,  military  administration  in  Norfolk  and  its  vicinity  will  be 
much  easier,  and  military  operations  in  that  region  be  much  safer  and  much  less 
liable  to  be  thwarted  or  defeated. 

"  I  respectfully  submit  that  these  reasons  fully  justify,  and,  indeed,  require  the 
revoking  of  the  exceptions,  on  the  ground  of  military  necessity;  and  I  will  not  now 
advert  to  other  reasons,  which,  not  being  precisely  of  a  military  nature,  should 
not  influence  your  action,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  very  strong  with  the  loyal 


The  register  goes  on  as  follows: 

"  Jud)Ee  WhitLiikor,  of  New  Orleans,  dined,  and  afterward  took  a 
ride,  with  me.  Wo  conversed  fully  about  the  state  of  triinjfa  inLouii^i- 
ana,  and  tic  csproused  liimBelf  as  being  eatiaScd  that  slavery  was 
virtually  abolishod,  and  tiiat  the  constitution  of  the  State  should  be 
80  formed  im  to  prohibit  it  permanently.  He  was  not,  at  first,  as  de- 
cided in  those  senlinionts  as  he  became  toward  the  end  of  our  con- 
versation. Indeed,  I  had  expected  to  find  him,  from  the  reprcsonta- 
tionB  of  Mr.  Donniaon  and  Mr.  Plumloy,  much  farther  advanced  than 
I  did. 

"In  the  evening,  Messrs.  Mcjilton,  Meredith,  Turner,  and  Snow- 
den  called,  to  converse  about  mattcrd  in  Maryland.  They  stated  that 
Mr.  Swann  would  probably  bu  a  candidate  against  Mr.  Savia  on  the 
part  of  tile  Conservative  tJnion  men;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Radicals  would  probably  nominate  candidates  in  the  several  disti-icta 
■where  the  Conservatives  had  Buoceedcd  in  carrying  the  conventions. 
All  these  jrentlemen  seomed  to  belong  to  the  Conservative  side,  but 
were  desirous  that  Mr.  Swann  should  not  be  a  candidate ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  candidates  who  had  been  nominated  by  theCon- 
servativoa  should  not  be  opposed.  I  expi-essed  my  great  regret  that 
the  division  had  occurred,  but  said  that  I  felt  it  was  founded  in  dif- 
ferences too  radical  to  be  overcome.  I  could  see  no  remedy,  unless 
both  sides  could  agree  to  call  a  conveution  upon  a  platform  satis- 
factory to  each,  and  support  the  candidates  that  were  already  or 
might  be  nominated,  and  accept  it  in  good  faith.  Mr.  McJilton 
thought  if  some  of  the  leadera  would  come  together  and  talk  mat- 
ters over  in  a  patriotic  spirit  of  accommodation,  that  some  pood 
might  come  of  it,  ami  some  common  ground  bo  found.  I  begged  him 
to  do  what  he  could  to  accomplish  this  i-esult,  and  especially  to  call, 
with  some  others  of  Mr.  Swann"a  friends,  and  represent  to  him  the 
impossibility  of  supporting  him,  if  he  should  be  a  candidate,  and 
induce  him,  if  possible,  not  to  consent  to  such  a  use  of  his  name. 
He  promised  to  do  this,  and  the  gentlemen  left  me. 

"  Mr.  Taftand  Mr.  French,  of  Cincinnati,  also  called,  to  talk  over 
Ohio  affairs  and  political  matters  generally.  Mr.  Parker,  of  St.  Louis, 
also  called,  about  his  express  company,  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Kee.     Sent  word  to  him  to  call  at  t^e  department  to-morrow." 

Under  date  September  4  appears  the  entry  ; 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  (so  called),  to-day,  Mr.  Bates  stated 
that  the  restrictions  on  trade  created  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience; 
that  ho  thought  the  river  should  now  be  free  to  trade  as  in  times  of 
peace,  except  at  points  oc'cupied  by  our  troops,  and  that  care  should 
be  taken  that  supplies  did  not  reach  rebels.  He  admitted  that  some 
few  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  would  get  to  them  under  the 
system  he  proposed,  but  he  thought  this  evil  would  be  trivial  com- 
pared with  the  evils  of  restriction.     I  stated  briefly  the  law  and  the 


lens  of  Virginift,  for  desiring  th&t  all  parts  of  the  Stute  bo  plciced  preoiaely  o 
Bame  TootiDg  in  reapeet  lo  «iempUon  from  slaTerj." 
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executive  action  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  change  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bates  was  disapproved  by  Generals  Banks  and  Grant.  I  added  that 
I  had  been  revising  the  regulations,  and  hoped  soon  to  have  them 
complete;  that  they  had  been  modified  in  favor  of  trade  as  far  as  the 
improved  condition  of  affairs  would  allow,  but  would  not,  I  feared, 
meet  the  sanction  of  the  generals,  whose  views  and  wishes  were  en- 
titled to  the  most  consideration.  Mr.  Stanton  stated  that  a  letter  had 
been  recently  received  from  General  Grant,  in  which  he  proj)Osed  to 
prohibit  all  trade  except  in  certain  articles  through  post-sutlers;  that 
he  did  not  agree  with  General  Grant  in  this  view,  believing  that  sut- 
lers should  be  confined  to  furnishing  supplies  to  the  army,  and  that 
all  trade  with  citizens  should  be  under  the  regulations  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  After  some  observations  from  the  President  and 
others,  the  subject  was  dropped." 

The  President  then  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  the 
order  prohibiting  the  export  of  arms ;  and^  after  some  conversation, 
it  was  agreed  that  all  arms  imported  into  the  country  should  be 
allowed  to  be  exported  to  the  place  from  which  they  were  shipped. 
Mr.  Chase  then  called  Mr.  Stanton's  attention  to  the  order  prohib- 
iting the  exportation  of  live  stock,  and  he  consented  that  the  order 
should  be  modified  so  far  as  to  allow  exportation  from  ports  on  the 
Pacific.  On  returning  to  the  department,  in  order  to  avoid  delay, 
Mr.  Chase  drew  up  an  executive  order  modifying  the  former  order, 
so  as  to  allow  exportation  of  imported  arms  to  the  place  from  which 
they  were  originally  shipped,  and  the  exportation  of  live  stock  from 
the  ports  of  the  Pacific,  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Stanton  for  his  ap- 
proval, and  then  to  the  President  for  his  signature;  and  he  then 
telegraphed  the  collector  at  San  Francisco  that  the  exportation  of 
live  stock  was  permitted. 

Mr.  Scudder,  of  Memphis,  called,  to  whom  Mr.  Chase  read  the 
letter  of  the  St.  Louis  committee  and  his  reply.  Mr.  S.  approved 
the  letter,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  greater  liberty  of  trade 
than  Mr.  Chase  proposed  could  be  allowed  safely  at  present. 

Then  we  have  the  statement : 

"  Mr.  Tilton,  of  the  New  York  Independent,  came  to  dinner,  and  rode 
with  me  afterward.  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  his  mind  that 
there  were  but  two  practical  ways  of  reconstructing  the  proclamation 
States  so  as  to  [protect]  them  against  thereestablishment  of  slavery; 
one  by  the  organization  of  provisional  governments ;  the  other  by  en- 
couraging the  loyal  citizens  to  reestablish  State  governments  under 
constitutions  prohibiting  slavery.  He  inquired  much  concerning 
men  and  things,  and  I  endeavored  to  give  him  correct  information. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Turner  (colored)  called  for  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stanton, 
recommending  him  as  chaplain,  which  I  gave  him.  Professor  Hed- 
rick  also  called  to  talk  about  North  Carolina  matters." 
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Under  date,  Saturday,  September  5,  we  have  what  followB : 

"Telegraphed  the  collector  at  San  Francisco,  con grstnlating  hEm 
on  the  result  of  the  California  elftCtion. 

"Roceivod  a  telegram  froin  JudfjeBond,  deniring  to  have  an  inter- 
view arranged  with  the  Prcaideut  for  Mr.  Gold sbo rough,  and  other 
Maryland  gentlemen.  Sont  lo  the  President  a  eommisBion  for  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  place  of  Mr.  Ridgeley,  who  was  removed  betause  of  his 
hostility  to  the  Preaidont's  policy." 

Sunday,  September  6,  Mr.  Heaton  took  breakfast  with  Mr.  Chase, 
and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  progress  of  the  emanctpntion 
sentiment  in  North  Carolina.  He  represented  the  hostility  to  the 
Proclamation  to  beconfined  princljrally  to  the  former  slave-owners, 
who  wish  to  reenslave  the  eniaueipees,  but  the  poorer  classes,  and 
many  of  the  middle  class,  desire  freedom  and  with  it  education  and 
progress.  On  talking  with  men  who  came  in  to  sell  a  barrel  of 
turpentine,  sometimes  bringing  it  ina  boat  for  several  miles,  or  tosell 
watermelons  from  an  old  cart,  he  found  them  always  quick  to  axt- 
derstand  the  cause  of  their  troubles  and  their  poverty,  and  anxious 
for  the  removal  of  slavery,  iu  order  that  their  children  might  havff 
the  advantages  of  education,  which  had  been  denied  to  them  by  the 
aristocracy. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Stickney  called.  He  had 
just  arrived  from  Florida,  and  lastly  from  Morris  Island.  He 
said  that  it  was  easy  at  that  time  to  take  possession  of  Florida ;  that 
five  thon.sand  men  could  accomplish  it.  General  Saxton  desired  the 
command,  and  General  Gilmore  approved  the  expedition,  and  was 
willing  to  spare  one  or  two  regiments  to  aid  it.  If  the  business 
could  be  promptly  taken  hold  of  and  pushed  vigorously,  Mr,  StJck- 
ney  was  confident  that  Florida  could  be  restored  as  a  free  State  by 
the  1st  of  December- 
Friday,  September  11,  Mr.  Galloway  breakfasted  with  Secretary 
ChuKc.  They  talkwl  of  Ohio  affairs.  Mr.  Galloway  spoke  encour- 
agingly of  the  political  prospects  at  home ;  but  what  of  that?  What 
did  "  Sam.  Galloway"  ever  thoroughly  learn  about  either  politics  or 
politicians?  If  possible,  he  was  even  a  worse  politician  than  our 
hero. 

Mr.  Chase  called  on  the  President  immediately  after  breakfast  to 
obtain  his  approval  of  the  revised  regulations  of  trade.  The  Presi- 
dent referred  him  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  wishing  that  the  Secre- 
tary's order  to  officers  to  observe  the  regulations  should  precede  his 
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approval.    Going  then  to  the  War  Office,  Mr.  Chase  obtained  Mr 
Stanton's  order,  and  at  the  Navy  Department  obtained  that  of  Secre- 
tary Welles.     Mr.  C.  then  returned  to  the  President's,  where  the 
President  read  to  him  the  rough  draft  of  a  letter  to  Andrew  John- 
son, of  Tennessee,  urging  immediate  measures  to  reconstitute  that 
State,  and  to  so  amend  the  constitution  as  to  insure  emancipation, 
and   promising  him   that  the  reconstituted   State   government,  so 
framed  as  to  eKclude  the  possibility  of  rebels  regaining  the  ascend- 
ancy, would  be  recognized  and  sustained  by  the  national   govern- 
ment.    Immediately  after  this.  Secretaries  Stanton  and  Fox  and 
General  Ilalleck  came  in.     Some  conversation  took  place  about  the 
farther  steps  for  the  reduction   of  Charleston.     Fox  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  harbor  outside  of  Charleston  had  been  closed  by  the 
rebels  so  as  to  l>e  inaccessible  to  our  shi|)s,  except  through  a  narrow 
passage,  in  which  they  kept  a  ship  ready  to  be  sunk,  so  as  to  close 
it  completely.     He  said  he  thought  that,  if  such  proved  to  be  the 
fact,  tlie  only  course  would  be  to  reduce  the  batteries  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  so  as  to  command  that  portion  of  the  inner  harbor  outside 
of  the  obstructions.     Gilmore  had  told  him,  he  said,  before  going  on 
the  expedition,  that  he  could  reduce  Fort  Moultrie  from  Cumming's 
Point.     Mr.  Stanton  doubted  the  existence  of  the  obstructions,  and 
said  tliat  the  admiral  should  try  immediately  what  could  be  done. 
After  Fox  left  the  President  mentioned  the  resignation  of  General 
Burnside,  received  the  day  before,     lie  said  he  was  not  willing  to 
accept  it — at  present,  at  any  rate — as  Burnside  was  then  doing  very 
well,  and  was  very  loyal  and  true-hearted.     He  proposed  to  say  to 
him  that  he  could  not  be  spared  just  then ;  but  that,  after  a  while, 
should  success  still  attend  us,  and  his  private  affairs  should  make  his 
retirement  necessary,  his  resignation  would  be  accepted.     General 
Halleck   then   spoke  briefly  of  affairs  in  Tennessee.     He   thought 
Rosecrans  should  advance,  so  as  to  hold   the  mountains  between 
him  and  Atlanta;  but  not  attempt  to  advance  on  Atlanta  until  the 
movements  of  the  rebels  were  more  fully  developed ;  that  Burnside 
should  also  hold  the  country  toward  the  eastern  limits  of  Tennessee, 
but  not  attempt  a  farther  advance  till  more  certain  intelligence  oon- 
oerning  the  enemy  and  their  designs. 

While  Mr.  Chase  was  at  the  War  Department,  Mr.  Stanton  told 
him  he  would  endeavor  the  next  day  to  prevail  on  the  President  to 
revoke  his  exceptions  in  Virginia,  and  to  adopt  some  settled  prin- 
ciples respecting  the  enlistment  of  negroes  held  as  slaves,  and  that 
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he,  Mr,  Stanton,  wanted  Mr.  Chase  to  be  present.  He  wished  him 
also  to  see  Seward  and  ask  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  Farragut  sent  to  Charleston. 

After  Stanton  and  Halleck  had  left,  Mr..  Chase  explained  briefly 
the  trade  regulations  to  the  President,  who  said,  "  You  understand 
these  things — I  do  not,^'  and  signed  the  approval. 

At  the  department  little  of  interest  occurred.  Greneral  Blair 
called,  with  Colonel  Sanford,  and  Secretary  C.  promised  to  speak  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  Sanford^s  behalf.  General  Cameron  called 
and  told  Mr.  Chase  he  was  about  leaving  town,  and  could  not  dine 
with  him.  The  Secretary  gave  him  a  designation  for  Mr.  Minor. 
Directed  payment  of  the  ten  per  cent,  gold  loan  in  full.  Called  on 
Governor  Seward  and  spoke  to  him  about  sending  Farragut  to 
Charleston,  and  he  promised  to  see  the  President  on  the  subject. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Chase  had  several  callers,  as  usual ;  among 
others  Reese,  who  promised  to  bring  Judge  Edmonds,  which  Mr.  C. 
told  him  to  do  at  any  time  ;  and  Brand,  whom  the  Secretary  prom- 
ised to  assist  in  obtaining  promotion,  if  practicable ;  and  Field,  who 
gave  him  an  account  of  the  bank  discussion  in  the  bank  meeting 
about  the  loan. 

Monday,  September  14,  Governor  Andrew  break&sted  with  Mr. 
Chase.  Afterward  they  went  to  the  President's,  where  they  found 
Secretary  Stanton,  to  whom  Mr.  Chase  recommended  *^  Scotty"  for 
a  medal,  as  he  had  promised  him.  Stanton  said  he  would  order  one 
engraved  as  soon  as  Chase  sent  him  the  name  and  inscription.  At 
eleven  a  meeting  of  Heads  was  held.  The  President  said  that  the 
applications  for  discharges  by  drafted  men  and  deserters  were  very 
numerous,  and  were  granted  under  circumstances  which  show  that 
the  judges  were  disposed  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  law.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  State  courts  had  no  authority  to  issue  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  any  person  in  the  custody  of  United  States 
officers,  claiming  to  act  under  the  national  law.  He  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  direct  officers  holding  persons  in  such  custody  to  make  a 
return  of  the  fact  that  they  were  so  held,  and  to  refuse  to  obey  the 
writ ;  and  if  force  should  be  used  to  overcome  it  by  force.  Mr. 
Seward  favored  this  action,  and  there  was  no  expression  against  it 
until  Mr.  Chase  remarked  that  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  as  a  most  important  safeguard  of 
personal  liberty.  "  It  has  been  generally  conceded,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  ^^  or  at  least  such  has  been  the  practice,  that  State  courts  may 
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issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  persons  detained  as  enlisted  soldiers^ 
and  to  discharge  them.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in 
Ohio,  and  the  proceeding  of  the  State  court  was  never  questioned 
to  my  knowledge*  Of  course,  a  proper  exercise  of  the  power  does 
not  justify  its  improper  exercise.  If  the  writ  is  abused  with  a  crimi- 
nal purpose  of  breaking  up  the  army,  the  persons  who  abuse  it 
should  be  punished  as  any  other  criminals  are.  But  before  taking 
any  action  which  seems  to  set  aside  the  writ,  a  clear  case  should  be 
made,  which  will  command  the  concurrence  of  the  people  and 
their  approval.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  should  make  a  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  dis- 
charged from  military  service  under  the  writ,  with  such  notes 
of  the  circumstances  as  will  show  the  abuse  of  it ;  after 
which  such  action  can  be  taken  as  the  case  requires."  Mr. 
Blair  and  Mr.  Usher  coincided  substantially  with  these  views, 
Mr.  Blair  remarking  that  he  had  often,  when  a  judge  in  Missouri, 
discharged  soldiers  on  habeas  corpus.  The  President  thought  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  bad  faith  in  which  the  writ  was  now  being  used. 
Mr.  Seward  thought  it  indispensable  to  assert  the  authority  of  the 
government  at  once ;  and  Mr.  Bates  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
President,  as  head  of  the  army,  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  any 
civil  authority  whatever,  but  was,  in  his  action  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  superior  to  any  process ;  and  this  without  any  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  except  as  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  his 
legitimate  authority.  Mr.  Stanton  thought  prompt  action  necessary. 
The  President  ended  the  discussion  by  saying  he  would  prepare  such 
an  order  as  he  thought  best,  and  would  see  the  gentlemen  the  next 
day  at  half-past  two.  The  conversation  then  turned  upon  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  issued  from  Federal  courts,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
number  of  discharges  made  by  two  Federal  judges  in  Pennsylvania — 
Cadwalader,  at  Philadelphia,  and  McCandless,  at  Pittsburg — largely 
exceeded  the  number  discharged  by  all  the  State  courts  put  together. 
So  it  appeared  that  an  order  to  reach  the  State  courts  only  would  be 
inefficient. 

Afl^er  leaving  the  President,  Mr.  Chase  returned  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  attended  to  its  ordinary  duties;  the  principal  that  day 
being  that  of  drawing  upon  the  banks  for  ten  per  cent,  of  their  sub- 
scription for  treasury  notes,  and  the  beginning  of  the  distribution  of 
the  revised  regulations  concerning  trade. 

On  Tuesday,  September  15,  Mr.  Chase  went  to  the  President's  at 
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half-past  nine^   and  met  there  young  Mr.  Stephen^  nephew  of  the 
English  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Gillespie^  of  Illinois. 

Most  all  of  the  heads  of  departments  having  come  in,  the  President 
read  his  order.  It  was  a  direction  to  the  military  officers  holding 
persons  in  custody  as  soldiers,  deserters,  or  drafted  men,  to  make 
return  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpusy  from  any  court,  that  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  writ  was  so  held,  and  refuse  obedience ;  and  that  if  force 
should  be  used  to  compel  obedience,  to  overcome  it.  After  the  order 
was  read,  the  Secretary  of  War  made  a  statement  showing  the  great 
number  of  persons  discharged  by  habeas  corpus,  principally  by  the 
two  Federal  judges,  Cadwalader  and  McCandless,  and  stated  some 
very  gross  proceedings  under  color  of  judicial  authority,  manifestly 
intended  to  interfere  with  the  recruiting  and  maintenance  of  the 
army.  The  President  remarked  that  the  order  he  had  read  was  the 
same  he  had  proposed  the  day  before,  only  modified  so  as  to  apply  to 
Federal  as  well  as  to  State  courts. 

Secretary  Chase  then  remarked :  "  This  is  an  important  matter. 
The  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  clearly  shows  a  design 
to  defeat  the  measures  which  Congress  and  the  Executive  have 
thought  necessary  to  maintain  the  army.  The  only  question,  then, 
is,  in  what  mode  should  thfs  attempt  be  met?  You,  Mr.  President, 
have  believed  that  you  have  the  power  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  without  being  authorized  by  Congress,  and  in  some  eases 
have  acted  on  this  belief.  After  much  consideration  I  have  come  to 
the  conchision  that  your  opinion  and  action  are  sanctioned  by  the 
constitution.  Whatever  doubt  there  may  have  been  as  to  your 
power  to  suspend  the  writ,  it  has  been  removed  by  express  legislation. 
The  act  of  3d  March  last,  approved  by  you,  authorizes  you  to  sus- 
pend the  writ  in  any  case  during  the  existing  rebellion,  when  in 
in  your  judgment  the  public  safety  may  require  it.  The  order  you 
have  just  read  does  not  suspend  the  writ  in  terms,  though  it  prob- 
ably docs  in  effect.  It  leaves  the  question  of  suspension  open  to 
debate,  and  will  lead  to  serious  collisions  probably,  with  the  disad- 
vantages on  the  side  of  the  Federal  authority.  In  my  judgment 
therefore,  instead  of  this  order  there  should  be  a  proclamation  dis- 
tinctly suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  great  evil  of  virtually  disbanding  the  army,  and 
when  once  issued  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  organization 
should  be  punished,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  promptly  and  deci- 
sively, no  matter  who  the  offender  may  be,  whether  governor  or 
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jod^.  or  anv  less  (?on.<>pinaoiiR  perimiiagp.  fiy  xhia  bold  and  direct 
antion  I  chink  yon  will  ^.omnuiml  the  f^nddence  of  the  public,  avoid 
<y>niHionfl  ripon  iinrprtain  jrroninis,  and  .'?€<'upr  moi^ft  completely  die 
jrreat  ohjpctn  yon  have  in  view/'  This  Mr.  Chaae  said  in  :<nbefciiice. 
The  Ppp-sident  .wemed  to  be  :?tniek  with  the  force  of  it ;  took  die 
law  to  which  Mr.  Cha^e  had  re&rred,  and  came  to  the  concliisioii 
that  the  h^t  mride  wan  to  inane  a  proclamation  onder  it  :flx&peiidiiig 
the  writ.  iV^me  conver>ation  then  took  place  as  to  the  proper  retozn. 
to  he  made  bv  the  officer  to  whom  the  writ  was  addressed.  As  this 
matter,  however,  .'«H»med  t«")  be  r»nfficiently  provided  for  by  the  law,  the 
i^bjeirt  wan  not  pursued.  Mr.  Chase  was  surprised  to  find  that,  in  a 
matter  of  thin  importance,  no  one  but  himself  seemed  to  have  read 
the  act  of  March  3d,  with  reference  t«)  the  subject  under  discussioiiy 
and  that  it4  provisions  were  nn&miliar  to  all. 

Aj^in  I  find  my^lf  inrlnced  to  drop  a  line  into  Mr.  Field^s  Jfin»- 
/yrifji  of  yfany  Men  and  of  Seme  Women,  And  the  fish  I  catch  is 
this: 

**Tn  the  snmmeT  of  the  year  186^.  the  Hon.  Geonje  Harrinirton, 
the  A j^<*i«tfanf.- Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  broke  «iown  completely 
in  health,  and  .by  the  advice  of  his  physicians  determined  to  seek 
repose  and  relaxation  by  withdrawing  for  a  time  from  public  affairs 
and  vWxUuii^  Europe.  In  this  emergency,  Secretary  Chase  invited 
me  U>  Washington.'** 

Again  I  drop  my  line  into  the  same  water,  and  again  I  am 
rewarderl  by  a  little  more  than  a  nibble.  I  draw  up  this  fine  piscine 
Aper:imf;n  : 

"I  enterfid  npon  my  new  dnties  as  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury upon  thf;  first  day  of  October,  1863^  and  continued  in  the  discharge 
of  thf^m,  under  Secretaries  Chase,  Fessenden,  and  McCulloch,  until 
the  flrHt  (yfi  July,  1865,  when,  with  impaired  strength  and  energy,  I 
was  transferred  by  President  Johnson,  at  my  own  request,  to  a  Fed- 
eral offiee  in  the  city  of  New  York." 

IIow  impairing  to  the  strength  and  energy  of  a  fine  nature  such 
an  office  as  Assistant- Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  be,  to  be  sure! 
J)ut  let  me,  not  l>c  tempted  to  digress.  Here  is  an  extract  from  our 
hero's  rvA'.(}n\,  under  date  September  16: 

"Mr.  Field  left  for  New  York  to-day.  I  offered  to  make  him  chief 
clerk,  with  |'},000  a  year,  and  to  make  him  second  assistant  secretary 
in  ease  Congress  would  give  me  such  an  officer.  He  will  consider  it 
and  reply." 

>  Page  201. 
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A  splendid  memory  has  Mr.  Field;  that  grows  more  and  more 
apparent.  Then,  his  love  of  accuracy  seems  to  amount  to  a  very 
passion. 

The  Secretary  recorded  that  he  was  much  gratified  to  find,  hy 
reports  of  the  proper  officers,  that  the  averages  in  the  issue  of  5-20 
bonds  was  nearly  made  up,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  expect  that 
in  the  course  of  that  month  they  would  be  prepared  to  issue  frac- 
tional currency  and  treasury  notes  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the 
public  demand. 

How  Secretary  Chase  at  this  time  regarded  Senator  Sumner  is 
not  ill  indicated  by  this  little  note; 

"  Washington,  September  16,  1863. 

"  Mt  Beak  Sdmneb  :  In  spite  of  tlio  finest  print,  almost  illegible, 
I  have  rend  j'our  great  speech  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  a  noble 
effort,  quite  icorthy  of  you.  It  exhausts  the  subject,  leaving  nothing 
even  for  a  gleaner.  I  shall  await  with  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with 
anxiety,  the  response  from  Europe. 

"Things  here  are  looking  bflLor  and  better,  though  some  anxiety, 
I  bear,  is  felt  in  military  quarters.     Oh  1  for  a  great  general,  honest 
and  faithful,  and  inspired  by  onr  cause,  at  the  head  of  the  war. 
'■  Faithfully  your  friend, 

"Hon.  Chablks  Scmnee.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1863,  was  made  this  record : 

"  Nearly  my  whole  time  was  consumed  by  callers.     Endeavored  to 

examine  tlio  papers  in  relation  to  Jay  Cooke's  agency,  but  made  small 
progress.  Rome  claims  for  cotton  sarrcndercd  to  Ycutman,  the  agent, 
the  largest  of  n-liic!i  was  I'cpresented  by  Colonet  Letliernian,  eamo 
in.  Mr.  Moore,  from  Washington  Territory,  called.  He  ii^  a  candi- 
date for  the  collcctorship  vacated  by  Major  Goldsborough.  He 
explained  (lie  trun-=uclion  relating  to  the  Herald  of  Progress  and  Dr. 
Allyu.  sliowing  lliat  Victor  Smith  had  no  connection  with  Dr.  Allyn's 
contrihution  to  tlio  Urmlil.  His  explanation  was  entirely  satisfac- 
torj-on  thin  point.  If  c  also  denied  positively,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Smith, 
the  statement  of  Henry  and  otherN,  that  Smith  asserted  that  I  was 
indebted  to  him.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  McKim  called ; 
also,  Major  Smith  and  Mr,  Green,  the  latter  of  whom  said  that  bo 
was  requested  by  Judge  Balcom,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York,  to  lender  his  reapocta  to  me  and  say  that  the  court  had 
agreed  upon  a  decision  in  the  legal  tender  cases  before  them,  affirm- 
ing tiic  constitutionality  of  the  law.  Major  Giddings  and  Captain 
llgi.^  also  called,  wbo  in  the  course  of  conversation  made  these 
remarkable  statements  about  the  condition  of  the  regular  regiments. 
They  said  that  the  Twelfth,  now  in  New  York,  bad  600  men  and 
about  twenty-seven  officers,  the  full  complement.  These  two  regi- 
iment.?  are  of  tlic  new  organization,  2400  men  each  ;  that  the  Third 
had  180  men  uud  olglit  officers ;  the  Fourth  twenty-two  men  and 
36 
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nineteen. officers;  the  Sixteenth  130  to  140  men  and  fifteen  officers; 
the  Tenth  thirty-one  men  and  nearly  a  full  complement  of  twenty- 
Beven  officers.  The  Third,  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Tenth  are  old  regi- 
ments." 

We  have,  under  date  of  Thursday,  September  17,  1863 : 

"Went  to  the  President's  immediately  afler  breakfast.  Found 
Governor  Newall  and  other  Now  Jersey  gentlemen  interceding  with 
the  President  for  the  pardon  of  a  deserter.  Said  to  the  President 
tiiat  I  feared  some  injustice  had  been  done  in  removing  Mr.  Ridgeley, 
wiio  had  in  conversation  with  me  the  day  before  expressed  the  most 
decided  support  of  the  administration,  saying  that  the  ground  of 
complaint  against  him  was  that  he  had  supported  Mr.  Webster  for 
nomination  to  Congress,  and  that  Mr.  Webster  was  as  decided  a  friend 
to  the  administration  as  himself.  Mr.  Eidgeley  had  asked  me  for  a 
pass  to  go  to  the  army  to  see  Colonel  Webster,  and  I  suggested  to  the 
President  the  propriety  of  allowing  him  to  go.  The  President  said 
he  could  go  afler  a  few  days,  but  that  just  now  the  army  might  be 
moving.  I  mentioned  to  the  President  the  message  of  Judge  Bal- 
com,  and  he  said  that  Judge  Davies  had  given  him  similar  informa- 
tion. I  again  referred  to  the  case  of  General  Hamilton,  and  he  told 
me  that  General  Hamilton  had  been  sent  for,  and  %vould  probably 
return  to  Texas  as  brigadier-general  and  military  governor.  Re- 
ferred again  to  the  subject  of  revoking  the  exceptions  of  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  Virginia  from  his  Proclamation,  and  he  read  to 
me  the  draft  of  an  unfinished  letter  he  had  begun  to  me  on  that  sub- 
ject, the  argument  of  which  was  very  strongly  put,  but  based  entirely 
upon  the  idea  that  the  military  necessity  which  justified  the  Procla- 
mation did  not  now  exist  in  regard  to  these  counties.  I  questioned 
the  correctness  of  this  view  and  referred  to  the  letter  of  Gt)vernor 
Pierpont,  urging  the  revocation  upon  the  distinct  grounds  of  mili- 
tary necessity.  He  then  remarked  that  the  revocation,  at  all  events, 
was  not  expedient  at  present,  and  should  be  deferred  until  afler  the 
fall  elections.  Wo  then  talked  on  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus. 
He  said  that  I  was  quite  right  in  recommending  it,  rather  than  the 
order  which  had  been  prepared,  and  that  he  had  been  convinced  of 
it  as  soon  as  he  heard  my  statement  of  the  law.  I  also  spoke  to  him 
about  the  promotion  of  Colonel  Davies,  saying  that  I  thought  he 
deserved  it  by  his  gallantry  and  ability,  ana  that  I  should  be  partic- 
ularly glad  to  have  it  done  because  of  the  judge's  steady  support  of 
the  government.  He  intimated  that  it  had  been  already  decided 
upon,  which  I  was  glad  to  hear. 

*'  I  then  went  to  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Stanton  stated  a  cari- 
ous circumstance.  Yesterday,  he  said,  a  shot  or  shell  from  the  navy 
yard  fell  into  a  cavalry  camp  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac, 
killing  one  man  and  doing  considerable  injury  to  the  camp.  He 
directed  a  reportof  the  facts  to  be  made  to  Secretary  Welles,  with  are* 
quest  to  change  the  direction  of  the  guns  ;  to  which  the  Secretary  re- 
plied that  he  paid  $200  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  firing  on  that  piece 
of  ground !  Mr.  Stanton  said  that  he  was  going  to  offer  him  $600  a 
year  to  make  such  a  change  as  would  save  his  camp. 
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"  After  returning  to  the  department,  Mr.  Plumley  called  to  talk 
about  matters  in  Louisiana,  and  I  invited  him  to  breakfast  to-morrow 
morning." 

The  18th  of  September  yields  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  L.  E.  Straughn,  of  the  Cambridge  (Maryland)  Intelligencer^ 
called.  He  had  been  recommended  for  assessor  m  place  of  Eussell, 
and  naturally  thought  the  change  a  desirable  one.  He  impressed  me 
very  favorably,  indeed  ;  I  had  already  been  satisfied  by  his  paper  of 
his  activity  and  patriotism,  and  should  bo  very  glad  to  show  my 
sense  of  it,  but  am  not  prepared  to  make  the  desired  removal. 

"  Plumley  breakfasted  with  me,  and  gave  quite  a  clear  inside  view 
of  military  and  civil  affairs  at  New  Orleans.  He  represents  General 
Banks  as  very  friendly  to  me. 

"  General  Hamilton  called  and  bid  me  *  good-bye,'  being  about  to 
leave  for  his  new  position  in  Texas.     Schurz  also  called." 

Having  been  impressed,  by  somewhat  careful  study,  with  appre- 
hensions for  the  condition  of  Rosecrans'  army.  Secretary  Chase  was 
a  good  deal  alarmed  by  the  telegrams  in  the  morning  papers  of  the 
20th  of  September,  and  went  immediately  to  the  War  Department 
after  breakfast,  where  he  found  two  telegrams,  one  from  Rosecrans 
himself,  and  one  from  Dana,  both  dated  at  Chattanooga,  and  both 
reporting  serious  disaster.  Later  in  the  day  another  telegram  came 
from  Dana,  saying  that  Thomas  had  successfully  resisted  the  enemy's 
advance,  but  left  room  for  serious  forebodings. 

On  the  following  day  he  wrote  as  follows : 

"  WAsniNOTOxX,  Sepf€mher2\,  1863. 

^Iv  Dear  Sir:  I  am  not  responsible  for  llie  mannijenient  of  the 
war,  and  have  no  voice  in  it,  except  that  I  an\  not  forbidden  to  make 
siit^sxestions  ;  and  do  so,  now  and  then,  when  I  can't  help  it. 

'•  You  are  wroni,^  in  1)1  am  in  ij^  Stanton  as  you  do.  You  ouc^ht  to 
allow  for  llie  irreat  difliculties  of  his  position,  and  remember  tiiat  it 
[is]  nuich  easier  to  criticise  than  to  act  so  as  to  avoid  even  just  criti- 
cism. Nor  should  you  ibrijet  that  a  war  munai^ed  bv  a  President,  a 
('omman<lint^  (li'ncral,  and  a  Secretary,  can  not,  especially  when  the 
^reat  ditlerences  of  temperament,  wishes,  and  intellectual  character- 
istics of  these  three  art^  taken  into  the  account,  reasonabl}-  be  ex- 
pected to  be  conducted  in  the  best  possible  manner.  This  condition 
can  only  be  remedied  by  the  President,  and,  as  3'et,  he  fears  the 
remedy  most.     Dout  be  so  impatient.  Y'our  friend, 

^M.'nALSTEA]),  Ksq.  S.   P.   CHASE." 

On  the  22d  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Heads  of  Departments^  the  President  gaye  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Sunday.  I\csults  were  less  unfayorable  than  was  feared,  although 
the  losses  were  great  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  some 
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fifty  guns  captured  by  the  enemy  on  the  center  and  right.  On  the 
left,  Tiiomas,  and  Granger  and  Garfield,  who  had  joined  Thomas  at 
great  personal  risk,  bad  distinguished  themselves  greatly. 

On  the  same  day,  22d,  Mr.  Chase  received  a  letter  ft*om  SchorZy 
inclosing  a  printed  scheme  for  a  testimonial  to  McClellan,  which 
was  being  circulated  in  the  army  for  subscriptions,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  commanding  general  and  his  staff.  Called  Stanton's 
attention  to  it,  who  agreed  with  Mr.  C.  in  thinking  it  an  insult  to 
the  President.  Mr.  Chase  also  showed  the  letter  and  the  paper  to 
the  Prf^sident,  who  took  the  paper  and  promised  to  see  Stanton  about 
it.  Harrington  left  on  this  day  for  Europe,  hoping  to  recover  his 
health,  impaired  by  over-exertion.  Mr.  Chase  received' a  telegram 
from  Mrs.  Charles  Jones  that  her  brother  and  Mr.  Chase's  brother- 
in-law.  Lieutenant  Ludlow,  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  Mr.  Chase  telegraphed  Garfield,  at  Chattanooga,  and  re- 
ceived a  reply  confirming  the  report,  and  urging  prompt  reinforce- 
ments. 

On  the  23d  of  this  month,  September,  Secretary  Chase  spoke  to 
Stanton  about  promoting  Charles  A.  Cooledge,  who  enlisted  as  a 
private,  and  had  been  promoted  lance  sergeant  in  the  Sixteenth 
Regulars. 

Under  date  September  24,  appears  this  statement : 

"  Haviiii^  gone  home  last  evening  very  weary,  was  called  up  from 
my  bed  about  midnight  by  a  messenger  from  the  War  Department, 
who  said  I  was  wanted  there  immediately.  The  summons  really 
alarmed  me.  I  felt  sure  that  disaster  had  befallen  us;  that  the 
army  of  liosccrans  had  been  attacked  before  his  defenses  were  com- 
pleted, and  had  been  compelled  to  surrender,  or  had  been  defeated 
with  great  loss  in  another  bloody  battle,  and  its  remains  driven 
across  the  Tennosseo.  Great  was  my  relief  when  reaching  the  War 
Department,  and  asking,  *  More  bad  news?  '  Stanton  replied,  *No  ; 
what  there  is  favorable.'  He  then  handed  me  a  telegram  from  Gar- 
field to  myself,  which  stated  that  Eosecrans  could  hold  out  ten  daj^s 
where  he  was,  but  earnestly  urged  reinforcements.  Other  telegrams 
from  Roscernns  and  Dana  gave  encouraging  expectations  that  he 
could  hold  out  still  longer  time.  Both  also  urged  reinforcements. 
Atler  a  little  while  the  President  and  Mr.  Seward  also  came  in. 
General  Ilalleck  was  already  there.  Mr.  Stanton  then  opened  the 
conference  by  inquiring  of  General  Halleck  what  reinforcements 
Burnsido  could  add  to  Eosecrans,  and  in  what  time.  Halleck  replied, 
twenty  thousand  men  in  ten  days,  if  uninterrupted.  The  President 
then  said,  *  Before  ten  days  Burnsido  will  put  in  enough  to  hold  the 
place,  (Chattanooga). 

"Stanton  to  Halleck — How  many  in  eight  days? 

"Halleck— 12,000. 
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"  The  Preeidcnt — After  Burnside  begins  to  arrive  thtj  pinch  will 
be  over. 

"  StantoD — Unless  the  enemy,  anticipating  reinforcements,  attacks 
promptly.     (To  Halleck) — When  will  oherman's  reach  Rosecrans? 

"  Halleck — In  about  ten  days,  if  already  moved  from  Vicksburg. 
His  route  will  be  to  Memphis,  thence  to  Corinth  and  Decatur,  and  a 
march  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Tennessee  river.  Boats  have  already  gone  down  from  Oairo, 
and  every  available  man  ordered  forward,  say  from  twenty  to  twenty* 
five  thousand. 

"  Stanton — Are  any  more  available  elsewhere  ? 

"  Halleck — A  few  in  Kentucky ;  I  don*t  know  how  many ;  all  were 
ordered  to  Burnside. 

**  Stanton — I  propose  to  send  30,000  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  General  Meade  will  attack  Lee, 
although  greatly  superior  in  force;  and  his  great  numbers,  where 
they  are,  are  useless.    In  five  daj^s  30,000  could  be  put  with  Eosecrans. 

"  The  President — I  will  bet  that  if  the  order  is  given  to-night  the 
troops  could  not  be  got  to  Washington  in  five  days. 

"Stanton — On  such  a  subject  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  bet;  but  the 
matter  has  been  carefully  investigated,  and  it  is  certain  that  30,000 
bales  of  cotton  could  be  sent  in  that  time,  by  taking  possession  of 
the  railroads  and  excluding  all  other  business,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
30,000  men  can  not  be  sent  as  well.  But  if  30,000  can't  be  sent,  let 
20,000  go. 

"  Much  conversation  followed,  the  Pi-esident  and  Halleck  evidently 
disinclined  to  weaken  Meade's  force,  whilst  Seward  and  myself  were 
decided  in  recommending  the  reinforcement  of  Rosecrans.  It  was  at 
length  agreed  that  Halleck  should  telegraph  to  Meade  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  if  an  immediate  advance  was  not  certain,  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Corps,  supposed  to  make  about  13,000  men,  should  be  sent 
westward  at  once,  under  Hooker,  with  Butterfield  as  his  ohief-of-staff." 

The  next  day  affords  what  follows: 

"By  telegram,  after  we  separated  last  nitcht,  the  Secretary  of  War 
called  the  officers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroads,  to  Washington. 
They  wave  in  conference  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The 
movement  of  the  troops  was  arranged.  It  was  found  that  the  num- 
ber would  exceed  15,000  ;  but  no  doubt  was  expressed  that  the  move- 
ment would  [and]  could  be  accomplished  promptly,  though  not 
quite  so  soon  as  Stanton  had  anticipated.  In  the  evening  I  found 
myself  quite  unwell." 

On  September  26,  having  been  kept  awake  most  of  the  previous 
night  with  severe  pains,  Mr.  Chase  telegraphed  Garrett  and  Smith 
that  he  could  not  go  to  Baltimore  and  visit  Mr.  Hopkins,  as  he  had 
proposed.  A  little  before  11  o'clock  the  Secretary  received  a  reply 
from  Mr.  Smith,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Hopkins  had  notified  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  leading  financial  men  to  meet  hira  at  dinner, 
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and  that  the  disappointment  would  be  great  if  he  did  not  come. 
Mr.  Chase  concluded^  therefore,  to  risk  the  journey,  and  answered 
that  he  would  come  on  the  11:15  train.  He  arrived  in  Baltimore; 
met  Mr.  Garrett  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  insisted  that  he  should  take  a 
ride  with  them  through  Federal  Hill  and  Fort  McHenry  before 
going  to  Mr.  Hopkins^  to  which  he  consented.  They  reached  Mr. 
Hopkins'  about  five  o'clock.  Only  two  or  three  of  the  guests  had 
arrived,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  proposed  to  show  them  his  place.  They, 
therefore,  accompanied  him  on  a  walk  around  the  grounds^  which 
were  very  spacious  and  beautiful.  Extensive  graperies,  with  every 
variety  of  grapes  in  rich  clusters ;  a  pleasant  fruit  orchard,  the  trees 
of  which  were  loaded  with  fruit ;  a  vegetable  garden,  conveniently 
situated,  with  commodious  and  handsome  farm  buildings  near,  to- 
gether with  a  lake,  so  artistically  contrived  with  islands,  trees,  and 
shores,  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  great  extent,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  this  beautiful  place.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
grounds  was  about  four  hundred  acres,  of  which  perhaps  sixty  were 
used  for  the  purpose  just  mentioned,  while  the  rest  were  devoted 
to  farm  cultivation.  Mr.  Hopkins  insisted  that,  though  a  gentleman 
farmer,  he  continued  to  make  both  ends  meet  at  the  close  of  each 
year.  His  dinner  was  simple,  but  excellently  prepared,  and  in  the 
best  taste.  His  dessert  of  grapes  exceeded  in  beauty  and  variety 
and  flavor  anything  Mr.  Chase  had  ever  seen.  Mr.  C.'s  indisposition 
condemned  him  to  almost  total  abstinence,  much  to  his  regret 
The  guests  were  intelligent  and  substantial  men,  constituting,  as  Mr. 
Hopkins  said,  the  best  part  of  the  Baltimore  merchants  and  capi- 
talists. And  all  of  them  earnest  Union  men  ;  and  nearly  all,  if 
not  all,  decided  Emancipationists.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when 
they  left  Mr.  Hopkins'  hospitable  mansion  and  returned  to  the  city, 
where  Mr.  Chase  soon  found  himself  established  in  comfortable  quar- 
ters at  Mr.  Garrett's. 

Next  we  have  the  following : 

''September  27,  1863. 

**  I  slept  better  last  night  than  the  night  before,  thoagh  far  from 
well.  A  slight  fever  made  me  fancy  myself  beset  with  matters  of 
public  concern,  when  I  was  sure  I  was  not  so  engaged;  and  would 
try  to  dispel  the  illusion,  and  sometimes  succeeded  for  a  moment, 
only  to  find  it  coming  back  the  next.  This  was  unpleasant  enough, 
and  I  was  glad  when  the  morning  came  to  my  relief.  After  break- 
fast, of  which  I  partook  very  slightly,  I  found  myself  sufficiently 
well  to  accompany  the  family  to  church,  where  I  heard  an  excellent 
sermon  and  spent  two  pleasant  hours.    On  coming  out,  Judge  Bond 
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asked  u8  to  go  with  him  to  nee  a  dreRn  pnrade  of  a  colored  regiment, 
at  Camp  Barney.  Thej-  nsked  Mr.  Garrett  if  he  wonid  g;o,  and  ho 
SBBented.  A  little  aftor  five  o'clock  we  rode  to  the  camp.  The  regi 
mont  waB  already  in  lino,  nine  hundred  strong,  besides  the  guards 
on  duty.  Behind  it  was  another  line — three  or  four  hundred  new 
recruits.  These  were  roiiijh  and  ragged  in  their  negro  clothes,  fresh 
from  the  plantations.  I  directed  Mr,  Garrett's  attention  to  the 
spectacle,  saying  that  the  Ci-oiit  line  in  uniform,  and  the  rear  line  in 
negro  clothes,  soon  to  tome  forward  also  into  the  front  rank,  in 
uniform,  was  very  suggestive.  Mr.  Garrett  looked  and  said  nothing. 
The  sight  could  hardly  be  palatable  to  one  so  recently,  if  not  still, 
thoroughly  pro-slavery  in  his  sentiments. 

"After  some  convei-sation  with  Colonel  Barney,  in  charge  of  the 
recruiting  service,  and  Colonel  Duncan  (whose  graduation  I  wit- 
nessed some  years  ago  at  Diirtmouth  College),  commanding  the  uni- 
formed, we  returned  to  the  dty." 

Dated  September  28  is  an  entry  of  this  tenor : 

"I  slept  pretty  well  last  night,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr. 
Garrett.'  After  breakfast,  he  and  Mr.  Smith  accompanied  me  to  Mr. 
Swann'a,  with  whom  I  exchanged  kind  groelingB;  thence  to  the  hat- 
etore  of  Mr.  Smith's  father-in-law,  Mr.  Van  Ziindt,  where  I  supplied 
myself  with  something  more  suitable  to  the  season  than  my  'straw;' 
thence  to  the  Custom  House,  where  I  exchanged  salutations  with  the 
officers  and  clerks;  and  thence  to  the  cni-s,  where  I  found  Judge 
Jewett,  with  whom  I  proceeded  to  Washington,  and  resumed  my 
duties  at  the  department. 

"Mr.  Gan-ett  informed  me  that  the  movement  of  tho  troops  was 
^ing  on  successfully,  which  was  confifmed  by  Mr.  Stanton,  who  is 
greatly  delighted  by  its  success.  He  told  mo  that  the  number  to  be 
moved  had  been  found  to  reach  20,000,  and  yet  the  whole  had  been 
put  in  motion  without  disturbance  and  in  perfect  order.  The  last 
were  expected  to  reach  Washington  to-day,  and  would  bo  immedi- 
ately sent  forward.  Thus,  in  five  days,  the  men  who,  as  the  Presi- 
dent was  ready  to  bet,  could  not  be  got  to  Washington,  would  be 
already  past  that  point,  on  their  way  to  Eosecrana,  while  their 
advance  had  reached  the  Ohio  Kiver.  If  this  whole  movement  is 
carried  ihrongh  to  the  end  as  woU  as  it  has  been  thus  far,  it  will  be 
an  achievement  in  the  tranwportation  of  troops  unprecedented,  I 
think,  in  history." 

The  next  <lay  Is  thus  recorded  : 

"Nothing  of  much  interest  to-day.  At  the  President's,  neither 
Mr.  Seward  nor  Mr.  Stanton  were  present.  They  seemed,  reason- 
ably enoui;!),  to  have  given  up  attendance  on  these  meetings  of  the 
Heads  of  Departments  as  ukoIcsb;  and,  tor  aught  I  see,  I  may  as 
well  follow  their  o.\iiinplc.  Received  a  note  from  MisB  Walker,  ask- 
ing the  promotion  of   Bryant  Walker  to  be  an  assistant  adjutant- 
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general,  with  the  rank  of  captain ;  and  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Stanton, 
Dogging  that  the  favor  might  be  done,  which  was  j)romptly  and 
kindly  done." 

The  last  day  of  the  month  affords  these  paragraphs : 

"  Received  a  note  from  Mr.  Stanton,  notifying  me  that  young 
Walker's  commission  would  be  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
inclosed  the  note  to  Miss  Walker,  New  York.  There  was  the  usual 
number  of  callers  and  the  usual  variety  of  talk  and  business,  but 
nothing  of  special  importance. 

**In  the  evening  I  entertained,  at  my  house,  a  delegation  of  'Bad- 
icals '  from  Kansas  and  Missouri,  with  Mr.  Charles  D.  Drake  as  their 
chairman,  come  hither -to  ask  of  the  President  such  a  change  in  the 
conduct  of  military  affairs  in  that  department  as  shall  better  secure 
the  loj'al  men  in  their  rights  and  homes." 

A  paper,  indorsed,  "  Partial  draft  of  letter  on  suspension  of  haheaa 
corpus  by  President,  September,  1863,^^  is  written,  in  penciling,  as 
follows : 

"  It  has  been  often  held  by  the  courts  that  they  have  jurisdiction 
to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  persons  restrained  of  liberty  under 
claim  of  enlistment  in  the  national  army. 

"It  is  needless  now  to  consider  whether  this  holding  is  sound  ;  it 
is  certain  that  the  claimed  jurisdiction  will  not  be  yielded  without  a 
struggle. 

"The  constitution  forbids  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor* 
puSy  except  in  times,  except  when  in  cases ^  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

"  Congress,  by  act  of  3  March,  1863,  authorizes  the  President, 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  may  require  it  to  sus- 
pend the  priv.  of  h.  c,  in  any  case,  throughout  the  U.  S.,  or  any  part 
thereof  And  whenever  and  wherever  the  said  priv.  shall  be  sus- 
pended, no  military  or  other  officer  shall  be  compelled  to  answer  to 
any  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  return  the  body  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons detained  by  him  by  authority  of  the  President;  but,  upon  the 
certificate,  under  oath,  of  the  officer  having  charge  of  any  one  so  de- 
tained, that  such  person  is  so  detained  by  him  as  a  prisoner,  under 
authority  of  the  President,  further  proceedings  under  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  be  suspended  by  the  judge  or  court  having  issued 
the  said  writ  so  long  as  said  suspension  by  the  President  shall  remain 
in  force  and  said  rebellion  continue." 

Next,  I  am  enabled  to  offer  another  letter,  markedly  characteristio 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  October  26,  1863. 
*'  Jffbn.  Secretary  of  Treasury  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :     The  writer  of  the  accompanying  letter  is  one  of 


^So  hi  the  original. 
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Mrs.  L'snumci-ous  cousinB.  He  ia  n  grandson  of  '  Millikin'e  Bend,' 
near  Vicksburg — that  is,  ft  grandson  of  the  man  who  gave  name  to 
Millikin's  Bend.  His  fitther  was  a  brother  to  Mrs.  L%  mother.  I 
know  not  a  thing  about  his  loyalty  beyond  what  he  Bays.  Suppos- 
ing he  is  loyal,  can  any  of  liiB  requests  be  granted?  and,  if  any, 
which  of  them  ?  Yours  truly, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 

I  have  Dot  been  able  to  fiad  the  answer,  if  there  was  one,  to  this 
letter. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  the  President  to  Secretary  Cliase : 

"  ExECCTivB  Mansion,  'WAseiNG'nMt,  Noven^er  17, 1863. 

"  Son  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  expected  to  nee  yon  here  at  Cabinet  meeting, 
and  to  say  something  about  going  to  Gettysburg.  There  will  be  a 
train  to  take  and  return  us.  The  time  for  startmg  is  not  yet  fixed  ; 
but,  when  it  shall  be,  I  will  notify  you. 

"  Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN." 

An  already  cited  letter  to  General  Hooker,  dated  December  21, 
contains  also  this  language  : 

"  My  Dear  General  :  I  have  been  quite  unwell  of  late,  and  my 
correspondence  is  a  good  deal  in  arrears.  I  must  take  lime  to  dicta1« 
a  few  lines  to  you.  I  can  not  tell  yon  how  much  I  have  been  gratified 
by  your  brilliant  achievement  in  Tennesseo  and  Georgia.  How 
providential  it  whs  that  you  were  sent  West  at  the  head  of  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps!  It  seems  clear  wow,  that,  but  for  Mr. 
Stanton's  determination  in  insisting  upon  these  reinforcements  going 
promptly  and  going  under  you,  Rosecrana'  army  would  have  experi- 
enced the  gravest  disartlcrs.  And  then  it  seems  equally  providential 
that  the  assault  on  Lookout  Mountain  had  to  bo  made  under  your 
direction.  The  only  thing  I  do  not  clearly  see  the  value  of  is  your 
magiiiliccnt  achievement  at  Jlinggold.  It  was  a  splendid  battle 
splendidly  won.  But  what  is  the  use  of  saciificing  so  much  to  take 
a  town,  if,  after  all,  the  town  is  to  bo  abandoned  and  the  army  is 
to  fill  I  hack?  Whether  it  was  necessary  to  fall  back  or  not  I  find 
myself  unable  to  form  any  judgment.  General  Grant  ought  to  know 
best.  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  he  was  governed  only  by  the  best 
and  most  patriotic  motives.  Grant's  whole  career  has  excited  my  admi- 
ration and  commanded  my  respect,  and  there  certainly  ought  to  be  no  jeal- 
ousirs  Ortwcen  two  suck  officers  as  you  and  he.  Each  should  rejoice  in 
what  adds  to  the  honor  of  the  other." 

Surely,  the  indications  of  this  letter,  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  Chase 
regarded  martial  men  and  martial  measures,  are  most  creditable  to 
it^  writer. 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

OnASE   AND   BARNEY — TROUBLE    BETWEEN   CHASE   AND   LINCOLN. 

THE  task  of  this  work   becomes   more  and  more  difficult  and 
delicate.     It  now  comes  to  the  year  1864. 
January  11th,  of  that  year,   was  marked  by  the  writing  of  this 
letter : 

"  Executive  Mansion,  January  11, 1864. 
^^Hon,  Secretary  of  Treasury : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  receiving  letters  and  dispatches  indicating 
an  expectation  that  Mr.  Barney  is  to  leave  the  Custom  House,  at 
New  York.    Have  you  anything  on  the  subject? 

"  Yours  very  truly,  A.  LINCOLN," 

What  the  Secretary  answered  is  recited  in  his  letter  of  January 
22d,  to  Mr.  Bailey.^  But  I  find  in  Mr.  Maunsell  B.  Fields'  Jfe- 
moira  of  Many  Men  and  of  Some  Women^  what  purports  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  letter,  dated  January  13,  1864,  from  Secretary  Chase  to 
the  President,  as  follows : 

"My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  to-day  fifty -six  years  old.  I  have  never 
consciously  and  deliberately  injured  a  fellow  man.  It  is  too  late  for 
me  to  begin  by  sacrificing  to  clamor  the  reputation  of  a  man  whom 
I  have  known  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  whose  repute  for 
honesty  has  been  all  that  time  unsullied. 

"I  shall  not  recommend  the  removal  of  Mr.  Barney,  except  upon 
such  show  of  his  misconduct  or  incapacity  as  makes  it  my  duty 
to  do  so. 

"  In  such  a  case  I  shall  not  shrink  from  my  duty.  I  pretend  no 
indiifercnce  to  the  consequences  personal  to  myself,  which  you  refer 
to  as  likely  to  follow  this  avowal  on  my  part;  but  the  approval  of 
my  own  conscience  is  dearer  to  me  than  political  position,  and  I 
shall  cheerfully  sacrifice  the  latter  to  preserve  the  former. 

f^  "I  received  some  days  ago  your  note  in  relation  to  a  biographic 

sketch  to  be  printed  in  a  Philadelphia  periodical.     It  was  a  matter 
i;  in  which  I  had  no  concern.    If  anybody  wants  my  autograph,  and  I 

?.  have  time,  I  give  it ;  if  anybody  wants  to  take  my  daguerreotype  or 

I  photograph,  and  I  have  time,  I  sit  for  it;  if  anybody  wants  to  take 

f 
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my  life,  in  the  way  of  a  biographical  sketch,  I  let  him  take  it ;  and,  if 
I  have  time,  give  such  information  as  is  wanted  that  ho  may  take  it 
more  easily.  Some  friends  wanted  such  a  sketch  prepared,  and  en- 
gaged a  gentleman  to  prepare  it.  The  publisher  of  the  American 
Exchange  and  Review,  a  respectable  periodical  by  the  way,  I  am  told, 
was  about  to  print  a  series  of  such  sketches,  and  pi'oposed  to  begin 
with  that  of  me.  How  could  I  object  ?  He  asked  for  suDscriptions  and 
obtained  them.  How  could  I  control  or  supervise  that?  I  was  very 
busy  with  the  affairs  of  my  department,  and  had  no  time  to  look 
after  such  matters,  even  had  I  been  aware  of  what  was  being  done. 
If  I  had  been  consulted,  I  should  certainly  have  objected  to  any  sub- 
scription by  Mr.  Jay  Cooke  or  his  brother,  except  such  a  moderate 
one  as  any  friend  might  have  made.  Not  that  any  wrong  was  in- 
tended to  be  done,  but  because  the  act  was  subject  to  misconstruction, 
and  there  are  so  many  to  misconstrue.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke  is  a  friend, 
and  though  he  did  not  subscribe,  he  doubtless  sanctioned  the  sub- 
scription of  his  brother  Henry,  who  is  also  a  friend,  (and  the  son  of 
a  friend),  whose  friendship  was  formed  when  I  was  powerless  to  be- 
stow favors.  Neither  of  the  brothers,  nor  the  father  have  ever  re- 
ceived, at  my  hands,  since  I  have  had  some  power,  any  favor  which 
they  have  not  earned  by  strenuous  and  untiring  labors  for  the  public 
interest;  nor  any  which  my  worst  enemy  would  not  have  received 
as  freely  had  he  rendered  the  same  services.  What  Mr.  H.  D.  Cooke 
did  about  the  unfortunate  biography  was  done  of  his  own  accord, 
without  prompting  from  me,  and  his  bi^other's  approval  was  given  in 
the  same  way. 

"  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  write  as  one  somewhat  moved.  It  makes 
me  hate  public  life  when  I  realize  how  powerless  are  the  most  faith- 
ful labors  and  the  most  upright  conduct  to  protect  any  man  from 
carping  envy,  or  malignant  denunciations,  and  how  little  he  can 
expect,  even  from  the  best  and  most  intelligent  men,  when  such 
noises  previiil.  It  is  almost  equally  painful  to  think  how  little  friends 
are  disposed  to  bear  with  the  mistakes  and  inadvertencies  of  other 
friends,  and  how  ready  to  make  me  responsible  for  them  as  w^ell  as 
my  own.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

''To  THE  President.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

How  happens  it  that  I  am  indebted  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Field  for 
a  copy  of  that  letter — I  who  was,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  the  only  person  in  existence  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  means  of  writing  a  comj)lete  biography  of  that  man  so  often 
named  in  this  volume — I,  in  whose  hands  were,  at  the  time,  all  the 
letter-books  and  diaries  he  had  furnished  to  me,  as  stated  in  the  in- 
troduction ?  I  have  already  hinted,  but  I  shall  hereafter  state  more 
fullv. 

It  is  almost  with  a  sense  of  shame  that  I  now  present  this  copy  of 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Barney  from  our  hero: 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  April  25,  1864. 
*'  My  Dear  Mr.  Barney:     A  recent  sale  of  some  Cincinnati  prop- 
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erty  enables  mo  to  send  you  the  inclosed  check  for  $2,675 ;  $175  to 
pay  semi-annaul  interest  due  Ist  January  last  and  $2,500  to  be  cred- 
ited on  the  note  due  July  1.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  anticipate  the 
payment  of  the  residue.     Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  inclosed. 

Yours  truly, 
"  H.  Barney,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Extraordinary  pains  have  been  taken  to  discredit  the  present  work 
by  the  statement  that  Mr  Hiram  Barney  is  preparing  for  the  press 
a  life  of  Salmon  Portland  Cliase,  and  that  the  daughters  of  our  hero 
specially  sanction  that  work.  When  I  first  heard  the  name  of  Mr, 
Barney  in  connection  with  the  opposition  to  the  present  work,  he 
was  named  to  me  as  the  legal  adviser  of  that  opposition,  and  alleged 
to  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  my  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  biographic  matter  furnished  me,  as  elsewhere  stated,  could  not 
be  maintained  against  the  will  of  the  executor.  No  matter  now,  as 
to  that.  I  promise,  Deo  volente^  to  read  very  carefully,  and  even 
prayerfully,  any  life  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase  by  Hiram  Barney. 
I  shall  be  particularly  anxious  to  examine  his  account  of  the  indebt- 
edness referred  to  in  the  just  cited  letter. 

I  do  not  repent  me  that  I  undertook  this  work.  I  still  believe 
in  the  ultimate  worthiness,  the  general  rectitude  of  Salmon  Portland 
Chase,  in  spite  of  that  at  least  unfortunate  indebtedness  to  the  col- 
lector of  customs  at  New  York.  For  I  remember  and  respect  the 
rule  of  judgment  which  the  introduction  to  these  chapters,  quoting 
Chase's  own  words,  gives  in  this  fashion : 

**  It  seems  to  me  better  and  wiser  to  judge  particular  acts  by  the 
general  tenor  of  life,  than  the  general  tenor  of  life  by  particular 
acts." 

But  that  golden  rule  of  judgment  was  not  laid  down  by  Chase 

till  after  he  had  erred,  as  indicated  in  that  Barney  letter.     Erred  ? 

Nay,  sinned.     In  that  respect  he  evidently  sinned  against  the  public 

service  and  against  himself. 

We  must  remember  that  that  indebtedness  evidently  existed  on 
%  and  before  the  first  of  January,  1864.     When  it  arose  I  have  not 

jl  been  able  to  ascertain.     But,  alas!  it  must  have  been  in  the  mind — 

f  aye !  in  the  heart — of  our  wretched  hero,  when,  on  his  six-and-tiftieth 

;;  birthday,  he  addressed  the  President  as  we  have  seen. 

'i  I  have  already  rather  clearly  indicated  my  distrust  of  the  design 

I.  with  which  Mr.  Maunsell  B.  Field,  in  his  Memories  of  Many  Men 

and  of  Some  Women,  has  attempted  to  anticipate  some  revelations 
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of  the  present  work  afTecting  him  and  others.      Let  me  now  add 
that  the  same  work'  makes  Mr.  Lincoln  say  in  1864 : 

"Tou  remember  that  when  Hiram  Barney  was  appointed,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  adminiatration,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
everybody  Hupposed  that  he  was  Chase's  selection,  and  nobody  else's. 
2^ow,  Barney  was  as  much  my  choice  as  he  was  Chase's." 

Is  not  here  clear  evidence  of  sinister  design  ?  It  is  conceded,  by 
this  eminently  questionable  statement,  that  everybody  supposed  tkat 
Barney  was  Chasers  selection.  All  we  have  to  the  contrary,  np  to 
this  hour,  is  Mr.  Maunsell  B.  Field's  report,  in  1873,  of  a  talk  with 
Lincoln  in  1864.  The  historian  and  the  biographer  mnst  throw 
aside  all  statements  of  that  character.  I  do  so  boldly  and  decidedly, 
although  I  overrnle  my  wishes  in  so  judging. 

Next  I  call  attention  to  this  letter : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  January  22,  1864. 

"Dear  Sie:  Your  two  lutturs  of  the  17th  were'duly  received,  as 
also  one  of  the  16th.  I  have  had  no  conversation  with  the  Preuident 
about  Mr.  Barney.  He  addressed  mo  a  very  brief  note  the  other 
day,  asking  what  the  meaning  was  of  letters  and  telogrnms  he 
received,  and  if  I  know  of  aiij-thin^  affecting  Mr.  Barney.  I  replied 
thatlkncwof  nothing  which  shoiild  shake  confidence  in  him,  or  some- 
thing to  this  effect,  I  do  not  remember  precisely  what.  I  will  Iry  and 
see  the  President,  though  my  time  is  very  mucli  occnpied  ;  and  I  have 
thought  that,  unless  called  upon  by  him,  I  ought  not  to  take  any 
steps.  I  do  not  bt'lieve  it  has  assumed  any  such  importance  with 
him  as  onc!  in  Sew  York  might  imagine.  The  President,  I  know, 
beliln-l^^  in  Mr.  Barney's  integrity,  and  his  sense  of  justice  is  such 
that  lie  can  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  remove  an  honest  man  lo  gratify 
politiciaiiH  of  any  stripe. 

■'  I  am  preparing  a  reply  to  the  resolution  of  Congress  about  Jay 
Cooke's   connection  with   ihe  departmetit.     It  will   state   the  facta 

Elainly  and  truly.  I  will  send  j-ou  a  copj-,  and  such  stntemouta  of  a 
istorical  character  as  will  enable  you  lo  compare  what  has  been 
nccoinpliMhed  through  him  and  his  anb-agenis,  in  points  of  economy 
and  eftieioncy,  ivilli  what  was  ever  accomplished  by  any  other 
agency  in  the  world, 

"I  have  not  had  time  lo  prepare  any  full  statement  of  the  Mar- 
garet Garner  case,  but  inclose  wilh  thin  a  copy  of  two  letters,  one  to 
Mr.  Pierce  and  onc  lo  Judge  Corwin,  of  Ohio.  If  you  think  it  im- 
portant lo  come  to  Washington,  come,  without  waiting  for  a  formal 
direction.  I  do  not  advise  the  volunteering  of  any  communication 
to  the  President  at  present. 

"  You  are  right  about  not  connecting  any  committee  of  merchants 
with  the  investigation  of  Custom-Houso  matters.     I  will,  however, 
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address  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  invit* 
ing  them  to  appoint  a  coram iitee  to  confer  with  those  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  the  new  Code. 

"I  am  much  gratified  by  the  prudence  and  efficiency  with  which 
you  act,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  receive  any  suggestion  from  you. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  I.  T.  Bailey,  Esq.,  New  York.  S.  P.  CHASB.*^' 

On  the  18th  of  January  Secretary  Chase  wrote  as  follows  to  Hoi]« 
James  C.  Hall,  of  Toledo,  Ohio : 

"Mr  Bear  Sir:  Your  kind  note  is  just  received.  As  it  has  been 
so  long  on  the  way  I  have  telegraphed  you  that  I  will  reply  by  mail. 

"At  the  instance  of  many  who  think  that  the  public  interests  would 
be  promoted  by  my  election  to  the  Chief  Magistracy,  a  committee, 
composed  of  prominent  senators  and  representatives  and  citizens^ 
has  been  organized  here  for  taking  measures  to  promote  that  object. 

"This  committee,  though  a  sub-committee,  has  conferred  with  me, 
and  I  have  explained  to  them  the  objections  which  seem  to  me  to 
exist  against  any  use  of  my  name  in  tiiat  connection.  They  have 
taken  these  objections  into  consideration,  and  assure  me  that  they 
think  I  ought  not  to  refuse  its  use ;  and  I  have  consented  to  their 
wishes,  assuring  them,  however,  that  whenever  any  consideration, 
by  them,  or  by  the  friends  of  the  cause,  thought  entitled  to  weight, 
should  indicate  the  expediency  of  any  other  course,  no  consideration 
of  personal  delicacy  should  be  allowed  to  prevent  its  being  taken. 

"If  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  desire  nothing  so  much  as  the  sup- 
pression of  this  rebellion  and  the  establishment  of  Union,  Order,  and 
Prosperity,  on  sure  and  safe  foundations ;  and  I  should  despise  my- 
self if  I  felt  capable  of  allowing  any  personal  objects  to  influence 
me  to  any  action  which  would  affect,  by  one  jot  or  title,  injuriously, 
the  accomplishment  of  those  objects.  And  it  is  a  source  of  real  grati- 
fication to  believe  that  those  who  desire  my  nomination,  desire  it  on 
public  grounds  alone,  and  will  not  hesitate,  in  any  matter  which  may 
concern  me,  upon  such  grounds  and  such  grounds  only. 

"Of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  I  desire  the  support  of 
Ohio.  If,  however,  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  a  majority  of  our 
friends  in  Ohio  to  indicate  a  preference  for  another,  I  shall  accept 
their  action  with  that  cheerful  acquiescence  which  is  due  from  me  to 
friends  who  have  trusted  and  honored  me  beyond  any  claim  or  merit 
of  mine.  Very  truly  your  friend,  S.  P.  CHASE." 


r  A  letter  to  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Walbridge,  dated  January  2,  contains 

tf'  the  following  pleasant  sentences: 

f;  "  Wo  are  all  pretty  well    Kate  seems  very  happy.'    She  and  her 

y-  husband  seem  to  love  each  other  dearly.     He  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  I 

•p,!  love  him  almost  as  much  as  she  does.     Eliza  Whipple  is  with  us,  and 

■j_  seems  to  enjoy  herself  very  much.     She  is  an  excellent  woman,  and 

somebody  has  missed  having  one  of  the  best  wives  in  the  world. 
Nettie  is  still  at  Mrs.  McCauUey's,  in  New  York.  We  should  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you  with  us  again.     Can't  you  come? 
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"Give  my  best  love  to  brother  Henry  and  the  children,  and,  if  you 
can,  wi-ile  and  tell  me  all  about  them. 

"  By  the  way,  there  is  a  p:entleroan  in  Boston  engaged  tn  writing 
a  sort  of  biography  of  me  for  the  use  of  boys  and  girls,  and  wants 
facta.  I  have  tried  to  furntsb  him  some  ;  but  I  never  thought  much 
of  passing  events,  except  to  do  the  work  I  had  to  do,  and  my  memory 
is  eadly  at  fault.  Can  you  remember  anything  about  me  7  If  you 
can,  and  will  write,  or  have  somebody  else  write  what  you  remeinber, 
giving  dates  as  well  as  you  can,  it  will  doubtless  be  of  great  service— 
the  sooner  the  better.  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Mes.  Helen  M.  Walbridqe,  Toledo,  O.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Here  is  another  piece  of  pleasant  reading  matter: 

"  Wasbinoton,  D.  C,  Janwn/  23, 1864. 
"  My  Pbab  Friend  :    I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  answer 
all  your  questions  with  '  I  don't  know.' 

"Should  any  act  for  the  payment  of  French  spoliations  become  a 
statute — that  is,  pass  Congreas  and  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Presi- 
dent— it  will  be  in  my  power  to  tell  what  cases  fall  within  it,  and 
whether  that  of  the  Fair  American  is  one  of  them  ;  and  will  gladly 
be  of  any  use  possible  to  yon.  But  you  must  wait  till  there  is  a  law 
Deforo  disturbing  yourself  about  the  matter. 

"  Do  you  know  that  Eliza  Whipple  is  making  u9  a  visit?  She  and 
Kate  were  talking  .of  you  the  other  evening,  and  expressing  their 
wish  to  see  you.  /  icisA  yon  could  come  to  Washington  ;  though  I 
could  probably  see  so  little  of  you  that  it  would  bo  difficult  to  tell 
which  would  be  greater,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  or  the  sensation 
of  not  seeing  you  enough.  Sincerely  your  friend, 

"MessSlsan  Walker.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  .same  day,  the  Secretary  wrote  as  follows  to  Geo.  Wilkes,  Esq.: 

"DBARSra:  I  incloBo  General  Hooker's  letter,  or  rather  two  of 
his  letters.  Please  return  them  when  rend.  Theorders  to  which  ho 
relers  aro  not  importsint  to  a  clear  undoi-standing  of  his  views  in 
respect  In  tlie  matter  mentioned  in  your  note ;  and  as  he  expresses  a. 
doubt  whether  in  strict  propriety  he  ought  to  have  sent  them  even  to 
me,  though  the  lieiid  of  a  depiirtmont,  I  refrain  from  sending  thorn 
to  you,  though  I  should  like  to  do  so. 

"  Mr.  Hutchins,  who  will  soon  go  to  New  OHean.t,  will  take  with 
him  the  commission  of  Mr.  Plumley.  Almost  all  whose  opinions  are 
of  value,  and  who  linve  any  interest  in  the  subject,  unite  in  advising 
his  a]ipoi(itment.         Very  truly  yours,  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Here  is  an  explanatory  letter  of  decided  interest — witli  an  account 
of  Lincoln  that  seem.'*  hardly  jnst : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  Janunry  24,  18G4. 

"My  Deak  Friend:  Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  yon 
about  the  puhlicnlion  of  your  article  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  pam- 
phlet. My  impression  is  that  I  did  not  reply — my  intentions  to  do  so 
being  fru);tratcd  by  demands  on  my  time  and  attention,  which  pushed 
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it  out  of  my  though t«  for  the  time.  Recently  my  thoughts  were 
recalled  to  the  subject  by  receiving  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet ;  and  I 
now  wish  to  say  that  if,  in  consequence  of  my  remissness,  you  have 
been  put  personally  to  any  expense,  I  want  the  privilege  of  reim- 
bursing it  to  you.  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  I  have  become  poorer  instead  of  richer  from  public 
employments;  but  still,  I  can  better  afford,  I  fancy,  to  pay  such  a 
contribution  to  a  public  object  than  most  editors  of  religious  news- 
papers. 

"  In  the  main,  I  concur  in  your  views — wholl}',  in  their  principle 
and  R])irit.  I  believe  that  the  statesmen  whose  views  were  i-epre- 
sentcd  by  Mr.  Monroe's  Message — including  Mr.  Monroe  himself — 
intended  to  be  understood  in  the  plain  sense  of  the  language 
employed — meant  that  any  attempt  to  force  the  European  system  on 
America  would  be  dangerous  to  our  safety,  and  that  any  interference 
with  any  Aniorican  government  bv  European  powers  for  the  purpose 
of  opprossing  it,  or  possibly  controlling  its  destiny,  would  be  regarded 
as  an  unfriendly  manifestation.  In  this  sense  the  declaration  was 
understood  and  accepted  by  the  American  people,  and  became  a  car- 
i  dinal  princij)ie  of  American  policy.      After  all,  however,  it  is  not  so 

I  important  to  inquire  into  the  history  as  into  the  soundness  of  the 

}  principle  and  the  })ropriety  of  insisting  on  its  application  to  recent 

j  events  in  San  Pomingo  an<I  Mexicro. 

I  *' It  certainly  would  have  suited  my  temper  and  taste  much  bettor 

to  do  so,  and  yet  I  can  not  blame  Mr.  Sewani  for  not  having  done  so. 

*  He  never  renounced  it:  he  only  forebore  to  insist  on  it:  when  insist- 
I  ing  would  probably  have  been  counted  as  a  menace,  and  would  have 

•  precipitattMl  recognition  of  the   rebel  (confederacy,  and  that  recogni- 
tion would  have  been  followed  by  war. 

''Had  there  been  here  an  administration  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word — a  President  conferring  with  his  Cabinet  and  taking  their 
united  judgments,  and  with  their  aid  enforcing  activity,  economy, 
and  energy,  in  all  de))artment8  of  public  service — we  oonld  have 
spoken  boldly  and  defied  the  world.  But  our  condition  here  has 
always  been  very  different.  I  preside  over  the  funnel ;  everybody 
else,  and  especially  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy,  over  the 
spigots — and  keep  them  well  open,  too.  Mr.  Seward  conducta  the 
foreign  relations  with  very  little  let  or  help  from  anybody.  There 
is  no  unity  and  no  system,  except  so  far  as  it  is  departmental.  There 
is  progress,  but  it  is  slow  and  unvoluntary — just  what  is  coerced  by 
the  irresistible  pressure  of  the  vast  force  of  the  people.  How 
under  such  circumstanees  can  anybody  announce  a  policy  which  can 
only  be  made  respectable  by  union,  wisdom,  and  courage? 

*'  Hut  I  have  written  more  than  I  intended.  Uave  yoa  seen 
Baptist  Xorl's  book  on  our  American  Rebellion?  He  was  sadly 
mistaken  in  his  acciiunt  of  parties  as  connected  with  slavery. 
Can't  you  write  an  article  like  that  on  the  Monroe  Do<:trine,  giving 
the  true  view  of  political  action  as  influenced  successively  by  the 
Liberty  Party  and  the  Independent  Democracy,  or,  as  our  Whigish 
friends  preferred  to  call  it,  the  Free  Soil  Party"? 

♦'Who  could  do  that  lus  well  as  you?  Your  friend, 

"Key.  J.  Leavitt,  D.  D.  S.  P.  CHASB." 
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On  the  26th  the  Secretary  wrote  as  follows  to  James  B.  Bingham, 
E«q.,  of  Memphis : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  noticed  with  great  pleasure  your  determina- 
tion to  commit  yourself  to  the  policy  of  emancipation  in  Tennessee, 
as  a  certain  and  speedy  means  of  its  restoration  to  the  Union.  Early 
in  our  great  struggle  my  reflections  resulted  in  the  conviction  that 
slavery  must  perish  through  the  war  which  slavery  had  begun.  The 
events  of  every  month  strengthen  this  conviction,  and  I  was  glad  to 
see,  from  time  to  time,  that  it  was  beginning  to  be  shared  by  the 
most  intelligent  Union  men  in  the  Slave  States. 

"  I  rejoice  now  that  you  place  your  influential  journal  on  that  side. 
I  am  sure  you  will  never  regret  doing  so.  To  have  led  in  this  work 
in  Tennessee  will  be  an  honor  which  you  will  hereafter  regard 
as  among  the  most  precious  of  your  possessions. 

'*  Yours  very  truly, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE." 

This  letter  to  Judge  Key  will  repay  perusal,  especially  in  its  allu- 
sion to  McClellan  : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  January  26,  1864. 

"  My  Dear  Judge  :  Mr.  Goodrich  sent  me  your  kind  note,*  and  it 
was  a  real  delight  to  me  to  see  your  handwriting  once  more.  God 
grant  that  it  may  foretoken  your  complete  restoration  to  health. 

"Among  the  gratifications  which  have  more  than  compensated  the 
vexation  and  chagrin  I  have  had  to  endure  here,  I  prized  few  more 
highly  than  that  which  your  appreciation  of  my  work  and  your 
prompt  award  to  me  of  your  esteem  and  friendship  gave  me.  Would 
that  your  chief  had  had  the  wisdom  to  see  and  the  courage  to  act  as 
you  would  have  had  him  !  How  much  might  have  been  spared  to 
our  country  ! 

"  What  I  did  to  aid  you  when  you  first  came  from  Ohio,  I  should 
have  done  for  any  one  charged  with  the  same  mission.  I  simply  did 
my  duty.  How  generously  you  overpaid  me  by  your  confidence  and 
i^ood-will  will  pass  from  memory  only  when  memory  retains  no 
traces. 

"  If  it  is  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  write  yourself,  will  you  oblige 
me  by  having  some  friend  write  me  how  3'ou  are?  You  remember 
that  1  proposed  to  you  when  in  New  York  to  take  a  Southern  voyage 
on  one  of  the  revenue  cutters.  If  your  health  will  now  permit  you 
to  go  round  to  Fernandina,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  avail 
yourself  of  her  accommodations,  which  are  really  good,  while  she 
cruises  for  the  coming  two  or  three  months  on  the  Florida  and  South 
Carolina  coasts.     Can't  you  do  so? 

"  I  am  terribly  worked  and  had  no  time  to  talk  with  Mr.  Goodrich 
about  his  plan,  but  referred  him  to  a  friend  in  the  Senate.  As  to 
])olitical  affairs  and  prospects,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to 
keep  myself  posted.  Some  friends  are  sanguine  that  my  name  will 
receive  favorable  consideration  from  the  people  in  connection  with 
the  Presidency.    I  tell  them  that  I  can  take  no  part  in  anything  they 

37 
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may  propose  to  do,  except  by  trying  to  merit  confidence  where 
1  am.  Faithfully  your  friend, 

"  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Key,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Here  is  conclusive  evidence  that  our  hero  was  not  a  Portuguese 

scholar : 

**  Washington,  D.  C,  January  26,  1864. 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Granert  :  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  brother's 
Portuguese  grammar.  I  wish  I  understood  the  language  that  I  might 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  its  value.  Yours  jtruly, 

"  Prof.  Granert.  S.  P.  CHASB." 

In  a  letter  addressed^  next  day,  to  Wayne  McVeigh,  Esq.,  are  the 
words : 

"Oh,  for  a  vigorous,  earnest,  thorough,  prosecution  of  this  war! 
for  a  speedy  and  complete  suppression  of  this  rebellion  1  How  often 
does  the  question  come  to  me  with  terrific  force!  How  much  lon^r 
can  the  strain,  which  delay  and  extravagance  make,  be  endured  be- 
fore the  links  of  credit  snap?" 

Next,  attention  is  invited  to  this  letter : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  January  27, 1864. 

"  My  Dear  Judge  :  I  thank  you  for  your  frank  and  friendly  let- 
ter. Your  appreciation  of  the  situation  is  doubtless  correct.  The 
situation  itself  could  be  changed,  perhaps  will  be  changed.  I  am 
content  whether  or  no. 

*'  Most  sincerely  do  I  grieve  with  you  in  your  bereavement.  I 
have  experienced  the  pangs  of  one  almost  exactly  similar.  May  Grod 
comfort  you. 

"  One  opinion  to  which  you  refer  as  prevalent  is  certainly  erroneons. 
The  administration  can  not  be  continued  as  it  is.  There  is  in  fact  no 
administration,  properly  speaking.  There  are  departments  and  there 
is  a  President.  The  latter  leaves  administration  substantially  to  the 
Heads  of  the  former,  deciding  himself  comparitively  few  questions 
These  Heads  act  with  almost  absolute  independence  of  each  other. 
The  determination  of  the  people  to  suppress  the  rebellion  has  thus 
far  give  a  measure  of  success  to  this  departmental  action.  When 
peace  shall  come,  or,  sooner,  if  it  be  long  in  coming,  that  coincidence 
of  aim,  which  is  mistaken  for  unity  of  action,  will  be  at  an  end. 

*^  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  under  any  circumstance  I  can 
remain  or  can  be  persuaded  to  remain  in  my  present  position  another 
year.  Your  friend, 

**  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Dickson.  S.  P.  CHASB." 

The  same  day,  Wm.  H.  Kincaid,  Esq.,  of  Pittsbui^,  was  ad- 
dressed in  a  letter  containing  the  words : 

"  The  commendation  and  support  of  the  good  are  especially  valu- 
able at  a  time  when  so  many  are  recklessly  endeavoring  to  destroy 
confidence  in  the  financial  administration  of  the  country.    Few  things 
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could  be  more  evil  than  the  success  of  these  eflTorts.    It  would  arrest 
the  progress  of  our  armies  and  bring  distress  to  countless  firesides.'' 

To  Hon.  E.  D.  Mansfield  was  written^  on  the  28tb^  a  letter 
saying : 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  suggestions  you  inclose. 
^Nothing  except  the  waste  of  life  is  more  painful  in  this  war  than 
the  absolutely  reckless  waste  of  means.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
frauds  which  disgrace  us  may  be  traced  to  the  wantx>f  systematic 
supervision  ;  and  yet  what  encouragement  is  there  to  endeavors 
toward  economy  ?  Such  endeavors  league  against  him  who  makes 
them  all  the  venality  and  corruption  which  is  interested  in  ex- 
travagance. Most,  if  not  all,  the  bitter  attacks  made  upon  me 
have  originated  in  the  spite  of  the  people  whose  interests  were 
thought  to  be  affected  by  my  efforts  to  keep  things  in  the  right 
direction  and  under  economical  mangement." 

Here  is  a  letter  written  with  some  heat — a  good  letter,  notwith- 
standing : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  January  28, 1864. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  return  Mr.  Batchelor's  letter.  I  should  de- 
spise myself  if  I  felt  capable  of  appointing  or  removing  a  man  for  the 
sake  of  the  Presidency.  Captain  Grace  has  been  retained  because  I 
have  been  assured  by  many  reliable  political  friends  that  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  faithfully  and  well,  and  because  there  was  no 
proof  that  he  was  hostile  to  the  government.  I  was  at  one  time 
strongly  inclined  to  remove  him  because  of  allegations  that  he  es- 
pecially consorted  and  sympathized  with  the  men  who  obstruct,  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  I  have  not 
yet  absolutely  determined  what  shall  be  done.  When  I  act  I  shall 
act  upon  public  considerations,  not  personal. 

"  I  have  never  sought  to  manage  newspapers.  If  they  have  sup- 
ported me  I  have  been  glad  of  it,  and  grateful.  If  they  have  op- 
posed, it  has  been  their  own  matter,  and  I  have  let  them  take  their 
course.  I  have  never  undertaken,  and  never  shall  undertake  to 
man i])u late  the  press. 

"So  far  as  the  Presidency  is  concerned,  I  must  leave  that  wholly 
to  the  people.  Those  of  them  who  think  that  the  public  good  will 
be  ])romoted  by  adherence  to  the  one  term  principle,  and  by  tho  use 
of  my  name,  are  fully  competent,  and  far  more  competent  than  I  am, 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  public  generally;  and  the  people  will 
dispose  of  the  case  according  to  their  own  judgment.  Whatever 
disposition  they  make  of  it,  I  shall  be  content.  My  time  is  wholly 
absorbed  by  my  public  duties  ;  and  I  can  best  serve  the  public,  and 
my  friends  too,  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  them. 

"I  inclose  the  check  for  ^33  78.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  so 
much  money  on  deposit.  If  not,  let  Masters  pay  the  amount,  and 
let  your  receipt  stand  as  one  of  his  vouchors,  and  return  me  the 
check. 

"  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  project  as  buying  out  the 
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Times.  Even  if  I  were  disposed  to  have  I  could  not,  for  I  have  no 
money;  and  a  little  reflection  will  convince  you  that  I  ought  not  to 
be  consulted  in  reference  to  any  such  matter,  so  long  as  my  name  is 
at  all  considered  in  connection  with  the  next  Presidential  canvass. 

**  Just  let  me  hint  to  you  before  closing  that  when  writing  to  mo 
the  business  of  your  agency,  j'ou  should  address  me  in  the  manner 
usual  in  official  communications,  in  the  beginning  and  ending.  Wben 
you  write  upon  other  topics,  address  mo  as  what  I  am,  and  expect 
to  remain.  Your  friend, 

"Thos.  Heaton,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  O.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

But  here  is  a  thoroughly  agreeable  epistle : 

"  Washington,  January  29,  1864. 

"  My  Darling  Nettie:  I  have  been  quite  unfatherly  in  neglect- 
ing to  write  you  so  long.     I  will  try  to  do  better. 

"Inclosed  with  this  is  a  check  for  ninety  dollars,  your  quarterly 
allowance  for  the  winter. 

"You  will  remember  that  you  are  to  have  that  sum  every  spring, 
summer,  fall,  and  winter,  and  make  it  pay  all  your  expenses,  except 
Mrs.  Macaulay's  bills,  which  are  to  include  nothing  but  board,  tui- 
tion, and  books. 

"  I  hope  you  will  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  save  a  good 
deal  for  the  poor.  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"As  to  skates,  and  skating,  Mrs.  Macaulay  knows  best.  You  can 
do  whatever  she  approves." 

The  next  day  the  Secretary  wrote  as  follows : 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Pierce  :  I  suppose  that  you  have  before  this  re- 
ceived Mrs.  Sprague*s  letter,  saying  that  she  will  be  gratified  to  have 
Mrs.  Howe  repeat  her  parlor  lectures  in  Washington.  I  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  that  accomplished  lady  but  once,  when  I 
called  upon  her  in  company  with  our  friend  Sumner.  I  can  hardly 
tell  whether  her  personal  graces  and  conversation  or  her  poetry  have 
impressed  me  most. 

"  It  is  not  probable  that  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  General  Ap- 
praiser, at  Boston,  will  occur  ;  so  that  I  shall  not  have  the  trouble  of 
deciding  the  question  of  preference. 

"  Would  it  not  be  well  to  find  an  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  Mar- 
garet Garner  papers  without  waiting  for  a  repetition  of  Phillips' 
invective?  Ho  will  not  be  likely,  I  think,  to  repeat  it.  The  poisoned 
shaft  has  entered  the  public  mind,  and  is  doing  the  work  he  designed. 
Perhaps,  also,  it  is  doing  a  precisely  opposite  work,  by  reaction,  in 
quarters  where  the  injustice  and  malevolence  of  the  attack  excite 
disgust.  Yours  truly, 

'  Edw.  L.  Pierce,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  same  day  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Edward  Gilbert,  Esq.,  of  N.  Y.: 

"The  only  and  the  best  service  I  can  render,  by  those  who  desire 
to  use  my  name  in  the  approaching  canvass,  is  to  devote  myself  ex- 
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clusivcly  to  the  proper  duties  of  my  department  80  long  as  I  remain 
At  its  head.  I  thank  you  for  your  Bympjithy.  I  cao  not  Bay  that  I 
relish  the  attacks  made ;  but  it  is  natuvnl  that  they  should  be  made. 
It  is  impossible  to  reform  and  investigate  without  stirring  up  slan- 
derers and  revilers,  both  among  those  whoso  wrong-doings  arc 
exposed  and  unrighteous  profits  taken  away,  and  among  those,  too, 
who  think  tlicy  see  a  good  chance  to  take  advantngo  of  cfiinior  to  the 
the  injury  of  a  public  man  who,  they  fear,  stands  too  well  with  people." 

February  1  is  the  date  of  this  charming  letter: 

"  My  very  Dbar  Friend  :  Tour  letter  came  Saturday  night.  It 
ig  my  habit  (a  bad  one)  to  read  after  retiring  ;  so  I  took  your  letter 
with  me  to  inspire  my  dreams;  and  rtjilly  I  had  a  very  curious 
one,  I  dreamed  that  there  was  to  be  a  riiiirriage,  and  that  Katie  and 
I  wore  invited  to  witness  it.  We  went  (d  the  church,  expecting  to 
find  a  great  crowd.  To  our  surprise,  then'  wore  few  present.  These 
were  in  the  front  pews,  and  mostly  on  the  off  one  coming  in.  We 
walked  up  the  grand  aisle — up,  nnii  up— and  it  seemed  very  long — 
till  at  last  wo  entered  a  pew  on  the  right  side  of  it.  Then  came  tlie 
ceremony — or  rather  what  Sccmud  thu  buyiiming  of  it— for  it  wn.s 
not  finished.  It  was  like  nothing  anybody  over  heard  of  in  a  bridal 
ceremony;  and  was  so  strange  and  so  surprising  that  I  suffered — 1 
awoke  from  the  effects  of  its  strangeness.  At  any  rate,  I  awoke.  I 
recognized  neither  of  the  parties.  They  weic  as  strange  ne  the  cere- 
mony ;  but  they  were  young  and  handsome.  Some  day,  when  wo 
meet.  I  will  tell  you  more  about  it. 

"  When  we  meet  I  When  will  that  bo  ?  Tou  are  the  most  uncon- 
nectablo  lady  I  know — partout  et  nulle  part.  You  remind  me  of  the 
address  of  on  friend  to  another,  who  was,  like  yourself,  in  the  habit 
of  going  everywhere  and  staying  nowhere.  They  met  on  the  high- 
way, 'i'lio  former  said  to  the  latter:  '  Comme  je  suis  heureux,  tnon 
c/tcr  'iini,  <le  voiis  voir  che:  vous!' 

'•  Mrs.  I^indwley  asked  me,  the  other  evening,  '  Where  is  Mrs.  East- 
man? My  house  is  evacuated  by  most  of  those  who  have  been  with 
nic.  and  I  want  her  to  make  me  a  visit.'  I  replied,  innocently,  'At 
Ki'nnslia,'  And  now  j'our  letter  comes,  and  I  find  that  I  was  mia- 
Ifinliiifr  Llie  good  lady.  But  I  suppose  her  letter  will  follow  you  to 
Milwaukee  ;  and  I  really  hope  you  will  accept  her  invitation.     Many 

f[-ii.'iids — and  I  most — will   welcome  your  coniing,   ihoueb, , 

alwavH  I  am  so  tied,  hand  and  foot,  by  official  duties  that  I  get  very. 
very  little  time  for  society. 

■'  By  the  way,  our  friend,  Mr.  Ducker,  was  here  the  other  day. 
He  came  in,  and  we  had  a  lew  moments'  very  pleasant  chat.  Then 
somebody  came  in  on  business,  and  he  went  out,  I  expected  liim 
back,  but  he  did  not  come.  His  visit,  with  his  talk  of  you  and  his 
wife  !ind  his  pleasant  place,  was  all  very  delightfiil ;  but  the  contrast 
of  my  confinement  and  work  is — well,  no  matter.  We  must  do  our 
icork. 

■'  I  received  no  letter,  I  think,  fi-om  you  fi-om  Cnssville  ;  but  I  prize 
your  Iclters  too  much  to  notice  the  dales,  and  it  is  possible  that 
it  did  come  :  and,  in  obedience  to  your  injunctions — which  please 
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revoke — was  dcsti"oyed.  I  had  been  looking  for  a  letter  from  yon 
for  a  long  time  before  your  last  came.  But  as  I  have  almost  alwayi 
answered  your  letters  immediately  after  receiving  them,  while  yo€ 
have  put  long  intervals  between  receipt  and  reply,  I  thought  it  best 
to  wait  this  time  till  you  should  write.  So  I  waited — ^but  I  did  not 
forget. 

*'  No,  indeed,  I  do  not  forget  you ;  nor  am  I  likely  to  forget.  ] 
think  of  you  constantly;  and,  if  any  feeling  is  left  in  me,  with  the 
sincerest  affection.  We  have  been  friends  a  long  time,  and  I  hope 
shall  be  better  friends,  instead  of  worse.  Howl  wish  you  were  here 
in  our  house — in  this  little  library  room — and  that  we  could  talk,  in- 
stead of  this  writing  by  myself,  while  you  are — ^where? 

"  Governor  Sprague  and  Katie  went  to  Providence  Thursday  night 
We  expect  them  to-morrow.  Write  soon,  and  as  affectionately  ac 
conscience  will  permit.  Your  friend, 

"  Mrs.  C.  S.  Eastman,  Milwaukee.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  same  day,  Hon.  W.  D.  Lindsay  was  addressed  in  a  letter  con- 
taining these  words,  with  others  : 

"  I  have  never  urged  any  personal  claims  of  my  own  on  the  friendf 
of  our  common  cause  ;  and  it  is  through  no  procurement  or  agency  of 
mine  that  my  name  has  been  connected  with  the  Presidency.  Snch 
action  as  you  say  is  contemplated  in  Ohio  will  be  received  by  me  witli 
perfect  respect  and  acquiescence,  as  a  declaration  that  the  legis 
lative  representatives  of  our  cause  prefer  another  to  myself. 

'•  Please  assure  General  Delano  that  no  one  appreciates  his  abilitief 
or  his  services  to  the  State  more  highly  than  I  do.  I  thought  at  one 
time  that  he  acted  an  unkindly  part  toward  me;  but  it  was  undei 
circumstances  when  men  are  apt  to  misjudge  each  other.  If  I  have 
ever  an  opportunity  to  serve  him,  I  will  prove  to  him  that  any  littU 
feeling  I  may  have  had  is  wiped  out,  replaced  by  the  sincerest  respect 
and  esteem." 

Another  letter  of  the  same  date  has  this  curious  tenor : 

"  Washington,  February  1,  1864. 

''  Most  Eevsrend  and  very  Dear  Sir:  I  do  not  know  but  I  have 
been  stepping  beyond  my  line;  if  so,  and  you  blame  me,  let  my  tru< 
regard  for  youi*self  and  the  confidence  with  which  you  have  honored 
me  be  my  apology. 

"Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  having  a  successor  tc 
Archbistiop  Hughes,  of  clear  intellect  and  earnest  sympathy  witli 
the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  enslaved,  I  ventured,  without  consult 
ing  you,  to  ask  Governor  Dennison,  when  here  some  time  ago,  U, 
name  the  subject  to  the  President.  He  did  so,  as  he  informed  me  ai 
the  time.  Subsequently,  I  spoke  to  the  President  myself.  He  men 
tioncd  that  Grovernor  Dennison  had  spoken  to  him — seemed  pleaaec 
with  the  suggestion — and  referred  me  to  Mr.  Seward.  To-day  I  hav^ 
had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Seward,  who  expresses  himself,  in  rela 
tion  to  the  subject,  as  I  would  wish. 

"  Now,  please  let  me  know  if  I  have  erred.    If  not,  and  there  ii 
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any  pnrpode  to  bo  done  that  I  can  do,  please  iDform  me  fVnnkly  what 
it  is,  if  you  see  fit  to  do. 

"  In  any  event,  your  confidence  will  be  sacred  with  me. 
"  Tonrs  very  trulyi 

"  M.08T  Bet.  Abcbbishop  Puboill.  S.  F.  CHASE." 

Still  another  letter  of  the  same  date  contains  these  paragraphs : 

"Everything  is  looking  very  well  hare,  except  that  our  military 
movements  are  by  no  means  so  energetic  as  they  should  be.  We  can 
not  afford  the  prolongation  of  the  rebellion. 

"I  received  a  letter  from  General  Gilrnoro  to-day,  in  which  he 
expresses  the  intention  to  clear  out  Florida  forthwith,  so  that  your 
path  to  the  reconstruction  of  a  Fi-oe  Stats,  under  a  Free  Constitution, 
will  be  plain.  I  wish  you  to  write  to  me  a  little  ofLener.  I  wish  to 
be  kept  fully  posted  by  you. 

"  Very  truly  your  firienci, 

"  Hon.  h.  D.  Stickney,  Fernandina,  Fla.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

That  was  with  our  hero  a  good  day  for  letters!  I  do  not  give  all, 
but  here  is  another  that  must  not  be  omitted : 

"  Wabbington,  D.  C,  Febntary  1, 1864. 

"My  Dbak  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  thank  yoa  for 
it.  It  is  worthy  of  your  high  character  for  intelligence  and  rec- 
titude. 

I  wish  Mr.  Barney  was  perfect.  I  should  like  to  be  perfect  myself, 
and  have  everybody  else  perfect;  but  in  the  present  State  of  our  race 
I  see  no  instances  of  perfection.  And  certainly  I  shall  not  be  in 
haste  to  condemn  htm  I  know  to  bo  honest,  or  to  rcconimend  the 
appointment  of  a  succesMor,  unless  I  am  sure  that  a  real  improve- 
ment C!in  be  effected ;  in  whicli  case  I  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Barney  will 
resign  hia  office,  if  ho  can  do  it  honorably. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"Hon.  R.  Campbell,  Bath,  N.  Y,  8.  P.  CHASE." 

The  next  day  our  letter- writing  hero  thus  addressed  his  old  friend 
and  partner,  Hon.  Flumen  Ball: 

"My  Dear  Mr,  Ball:     Yours  of  the  25th  is  just  received. 

"I  hoiie  you  will  find  somebody  to  make  search  for  the  copies 
Koon.  Yiiui-  SHUgjie>'tion  that  the  search  should  ho  extended  into  the 
files  of  tlie  Fhiliinlhropist  is  excellent.  You  have  so  much  to  do 
that  I  am  iilVaid  Trowbridge  will  get  through  with  his  biography 
beibre  he  will  hear  from  you. 

"You  iisk  for  tlio  signs  of  the  times.  At  present,  they  seem  to 
indicate  the  renominiition  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  His  personal  popularity 
is  great  and  deserved.  If  to  his  kindliness  of  spirit  and  good  sense 
he  joined  sti-ong  wil!  and  energetic  action,  there  would  ho  little  left 
to  wish  for  in  him.  As  it  is,  I  think  that  ho  will  be  likely  to  close 
his  fir.st  term  with  more  honor  than  he  will  the  second,  should  he  be 
reelected. 
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"I  can  not  help  being  gratified  by  the  preference  expressed  for  me 
in  some  quarters;  for  those  who  express  it  are  generally  men  of  great 
weight,  and  high  character,  and  independent  judgment.  I  nave 
some  reason  to  think,  too,  that  it  is  felt  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  masses  of  the  people.  Sometime  since,  a  number  of  senators, 
representatives,  and  citizens,  organized  a  committee  here  with  the 
purpose  of  bringing  forward  my  name.  They  think  there  will  be  a 
change  in  the  current,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  not  spontaneous,  is  chiefly 
managed  by  the  Blairs. 

"  Whether  they  are  right  in  this  judgment  or  not,  time  will  show. 
Of  course,  if  my  name  is  to  be  brought  forward  at  all,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  Ohio  decidedly  on  my  side.  Indeed,  if  Ohio  should  oxpresfl 
a  preference  for  any  other  person  I  would  not  allow  my  name  to  be 
used. 

"  I  shall  bo  entirely  content  to  retire,  as  soon  as  the  condition  of 
the  finances  will  permit,  to  a  private  station,  and  hope  their  condition 
will  permit  it  before  the  lapse  of  many  months. 

'^  I  do  not  know  what  prompts  the  articles  in  the  Gazette.  As  soon 
as  I  saw  the  first  one,  I  directed  an  examination  to  be  made  into  the 
law,  and  found  that  it  sanctioned  the  court's  allowances  to  Mr.  Car- 
son. I  think  the  law,  however,  is  wrong,  and  shall  endeavor  to  got 
it  amended  as  soon  as  practicable. 

**  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spraguo  are  in  Providence,  and  Miss  Whipple  will 
•leave  us  this  week. 

"  Give  my  very  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Ball  and  the  young  ladies,  and 
believe  me,  very  cordially  yours,  S.  P.  CHASE."^ 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  to  J.  W.  Hartwell,  Esq.,  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  said : 

"I  thank  you  for  your  congratulations.  You  are  entirely  right  ac 
to  the  necessity  of  a  great  increase  of  revenue.  We  must  pay  more 
as  wo  go,  if  we  desire  to  prevent  our  debt  from  reaching  unmanage- 
able proportions. 

"So  far,  I  think,  I  have  made  few  mistakes.  Indeed,  on  looking 
back  over  the  whole  ground,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  detect  erroi 
and  correct  it,  I  am  not  able  to  see  where,  if  I  had  to  do  my  work 
all  over  again,  I  could  in  any  matter  do  materially  otherwise  than 
I  have." 
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^To  George  S.  Hale,  Esq.,  Mr.  Chase  wrote,  the  same  day,  as  follows : 

"  Mr  Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  not«  and  am  sorry  you  did  noi 
know  Mr.  Trowbridge.  He  has,  it  is  true,  designs  on  my  life;  but  they  are  noi 
felonious. 

"  It  grieves  me  to  hear  of  the  ill  health  of  your  honored  mother ;  and  am  exceed* 

ingly  obliged  to  her  for  her  kindness  in  proposing  to  comply  with  my  request  ai 

far  as  she  can,  notwithstanding.     If  she  is  well  enough  to  allow  Mr.  Trowbiidge 

who  lives  in  Somerville,  an  interview,  it  may  be  rather  a  pleasure  to  her  to  talk  ol 

the  past  days  with  him.     He  is  a  very  pleasant  gentleman,  and  really  a  gentlemaii 

**  Yours  very  truly,  S.  P.  CHASE." 
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To  Pliny  Freeman,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  Mr.  Chase  addressed  a  note,  in  which  was  said : 

"Much  of  what  you  say  has  already  been  considered.  No  one 
understands  better  than  yourself  how  impossible  it  is  to  realize  all 
we  think  good  in  theory.  Opinion  in  and  out  of  Congress  must 
necessarily  be  consulted  in  practical  measures. 

"  If  I  can  succeed  in  giving  a  permanent,  uniform  currency  to  the 
country,  and  carry  the  nation  financially  through  the  war  without 
failure,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  even  although  obliged  to  forego  much 
that  I  think  desirable  to  the  solidity  and  perfection  of  the  financial 
system." 

Of  the  same  date  is  the  following,  being  the  body  of  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Fuller,  of  Baltimore : 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  and  read  it  attentively.  The  atrocious 
rebellion  against  the  National  Government  has  brought  great  calami- 
ties upon  the  countiy,  and  those  to  which  you  refer  are  a  part  of 
them.  It  is  the  part  of  Christians  and  patriots  to  alleviate  them  as 
far  as  practicable.  But  what  can  human  power  do  when  earthquakes 
shake  the  world  ?" 

On  the  6th,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Bailey,  of  New 
York,  a  letter  saying : 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  Colonel  Porter  an  appointment,  both 
because  of  his  merits  and  because  of  the  interest  Mr.  Godwin  feels 

in  him,  but  I  am  making  no  new  appointments  of  assistant  agents, 
except  in  a  few  instances  where  they  are  called  for  by  the  supervis- 
ing special  agents.  I  shall,  however,  remember  the  application  of. 
Colonel  Porter,  and,  if  practicable,  find  some  place  for  him. 

'•I  shall  do  this,  though  I  confess  I  have  been  a  good  deal  hurt  by 
the  course  of  the  Evening  Post  under  Mr.  Godwin's  direction.  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  uttered  a  kind  word  in  reference  to  me,  or  given 
a  particle  of  support  to  my  endeavors  to  secure  the  means  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  for  some  months  past.  My  report  was  not  even 
noticed  in  its  columns,  while  articles  accusing  the  officers  of  the  de- 
partmerit  of  misconduct  have  been  reproduced  with  editorial  sanc- 
tion, when  a  little  inquiry  would  have  shown  how  groundless  were, 
the  complaints.  All  this  is  so  different  from  the  approval  with  which 
Mr.  Bryant  formerly  honored  me,  and  which  was  more  precious  to 
me  than  any  official  position,  that  I  can  not  help  being  sensible  of 
the  chano-e." 

Mr.  Thomas  Heaton,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  was,  on  the  8th  of 
February,  thus  addressed  by  letter : 

"  All  that  I  meant  to  say  concerning  the  Times  wblb,  that  I  can       t 
possibly  have  anything  to  do  with  purchase  or  control  of  news     ,i 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  others  should  do.     No  *  absolu 
necessary  where  no  crime  has  been  committed.     If  I  were  Po      i 
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should  have  all  the  ' indulgence' for  the  future  you  could  desire. 
The  Louisville  convention  will  not  take  any  unwise  action  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  will  give  powerful  aid,  I  think,  to  the  unconditional 
Union  men. 

"  You  must  not  speak  so  irreverently  of  dynasties.  Say  what 
you  please  kindly  of  your  friends,  but  keep  a  bridle  on  the  lips  when 
you  talk  of  those  you  do  not  like  so  well." 

Here  is  a  most  important  letter  from  the  President : 

"Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  February  12, 1864. 

"  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

"My  Dear  Sir:     I  have  felt  considerable  anxiety  concerning  the 
Custom  House  at  New  York.    Mr.  Barney  has  suffered  no  abatement 
of  my   confidence  in  his  honor  and  integrity ;  and  yet  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  has  ceased  to  be  master  of  his  position.     A  man  by 
riji  the  name  of  Baily,  whom  I  am  unconscious  of  ever  having  seen,  or, 

Ejj,  even,  having  heard  of,  except  in  this  connection,  expects  to  be,  and 

even  now  assumes  to  be,  collector  cZe  facto,  while  Mr.  Barney  remains 
nominally  so.  This  Mr.  Baily,  as  I  understand,  having  been  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  to  testify  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  which  purposed  investigating  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom House,  took  occasion  to  call  on  the  chairman  in  advance,  and  to 
endeavor  to  smother  the  investigation,  saying,  among  other  things, 
that,  whatever  might  be  developed,  the  President  would  take  nc 
action,  and  the  committee  would  thereby  be  placed  unpleasantly, 
The  public  interest  can  not  fail  to  suffer  in  the  hands  of  this  irre* 
sponsible  and  unscrupulous  man.  I  propose  sending  Mr.  Barney 
Minister  to  Portugal,  as  evidence  of  my  continued  confidence  in  him ; 

and  I  further  propose  appointing collector  of  the  customs  at 

New  York.  1  wrote  the  draft  of  this  letter  two  weeks  ago,  but  delayed 
sending  it  for  a  reason  which  I  will  state  when  I  see  you. 

"  Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN," 

If  I  ever  saw  a  copy  of  the  answer  to  this  letter  (supposing  i^ 
to  have  been  answered  in  writing),  I  do  not  remember  the  fact 
At  present^  I  can  not  refer  to  the  letter-book  of  that  date. 

"Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  February  13, 1864. 

^^ Hon.  Secretary  of  Treasury: 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :     On  coming  up  from  the  reception,  I  found  your 
j'ji  note  of  to-day.     I  am  unwell,  even  now,  and  shall  be  worse  thie 

*'f  afternoon.    If  you  please,  we  will  have  an  interview  Monday. 

■A  "Yours  truly,  A.   LINCOLN." 

:,.  ♦  No  copy  of  the  note  in  question  is  in  my  possession.     I  do  not 

X  yi  remember  that  I  ever  saw  any  paper  purporting  to  give  a  copy  of 


u.  that  note. 

A-  I 
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The  next  document  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

"  Felruary  16, 1864 
"Hon.  Secretary  of  Treatujy : 

"Mr  Dear  Sie:  I  have  just  called  to  see  you  on  the  matter 
mentioned  Saturday,  and  am  pained  to  learn  you  are  BafTering 
too  much  to  be  out.  I  hope  you  will  soon  he  relieved  ;  meanwhile, 
have  no  nneasinesB  as  to  the  thing  to  which  I  am  alluding,  as  I  shall 
do  nothing  in  it  until  I  shall  [hdve'l  fully  conferred  with  you. 

"Toura  truly,  A.  LINCOLN." 

What  was  that  thing?  Was  it  not  the  Barney  matter?  Prob- 
ably it  VI an. 

The  next  matter  offered  reads  as  follows : 

"  Executive  Mansion,  Washinoton,  F^>ruary  20, 1864. 
"  Bon.  Secretary  of  Treasury: 

"My  Deab  Sia:  Herewith  I  return  the  affidavit  you  handed  me. 
In  giancina  it  over  I  do  not  perceive  anything  neoessarilv  incon- 
sistent with  the  practice  of  detectives,  and  others,  engaged  in  the 
business  of  'rascal-catching;'  but  a  closer  consideration  might  show 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  August,  the  month  within  which  the  affiant 
fixes  his  first  interview  with  Hanscomb,  was  really  before  Eanscomb 
left  Boston  and  came  to  New  York. 

"Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN." 

I  can  not  explain  this  letter  fully.  Therefore  I  shall  leave  U 
without  any  attempt  at  explanation. 

Next,  attention  is  invited  to  an  extremely  iateresting  and  im- 
portiint  tlocuiuent.  February  22,  our  hero,  sick  at  heart,  no  doubt, 
wrote  thus  to  the  President : 

"  Washington,  February  22, 1864. 

"My  IJear  Sir:  It  is  probjibte  thiit  you  have  already  seen  a 
letter  printed  in  the  Constitutional  Union,  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
reprinted  in  the  Intelligencer  this  morning,  written  by  Senator  Pome- 
roy,  an  chairman  of  a  committee  of  my  political  friends. 

"  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  letter  before  I  saw 
it  in  the  Union. 

"A  iiiw  weeks  ago  several  gentlemen  called  on  me  and  expressed 
their  desire,  which,  they  snid,  was  shared  by  many  earnest  friends 
of  our  common  cause,  tliut  I  would  allow  mj-  name  to  bo  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  people  in  connection  with  the  approach- 
ing election  of  C'liiisf  MugiHlrute,  I  replied  that  I  feared  that  any 
such  use  of  my  name  might  impair  my  usefulness  as  Head  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  that  I  much  preferred  to  continue  my 
labors  where  I  am,  and  free  from  disturbing  influences,  until  I  could 
Jionorabiy  retire  from  them.  We  had  several  interviews.  After  con- 
Bultatidii  and  conference  with  others,  they  expressed  their  united 
juiigniciit  that  tlie  use  of  m^  name  as  proposed  would  not  affect  my 
uscl'ulncijs  in  my  present  position  ;  and  that  I  ought  to  consent  to  it 
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I  accepted  their  judgment  as  decisive ;  but  at  the  same  timo  told 
them,  distinctly,  that  I  could  render  them  no  help,  except  what  might 
come  incidentally  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  public  duties;  for 
these  must  have  my  wliole  time.  I  said  also  that  I  desired  them  to 
regard  themselves  as  not  only  entirely  at  liberty,  but  as  requested, 
to  withdraw  my  name  from  consideration,  whenever  in  their  judg- 
ment the  public  interest  would  be  promoted  by  so  doing. 

"  The  organization  of  the  committee,  I  presume,  followed  these 
conversations ;  but  I  was  not  consulted  about  it,  nor  have  I  been 
consulted  as  to  its  action  ;  nor  do  I  even  know  who  compose  it.  I 
have  never  wished  that  my  name  should  have  a  moment's  thought  in 
comparison  with  the  common  cause  of  enfranchisement  and  restora- 
tion, or  be  continued  before  the  public  a  moment  after  the  indication 
of  a  preference,  by  the  friends  of  that  cause,  for  another. 

"I  have  thought  this  explanation  due  to  you  as  well  as  to  myself. 
If  there  is  anything  in  my  action  or  position  which,  in  your  judg- 
ment, will  prejudice  the  public  interest  under  my  charge,  I  beg  you 
to  say  so.  I  do  not  wish  to  administer  the  Treasury"  Department  one 
day  without  your  entire  confidence.  For  yourself  I  cnerish  sincere 
respect  and  esteem;  and,  permit  me  to  add,  affection.  Differences 
of  opinion  as  to  administrative  action  have  not  changed  these  senti- 
ments ;  nor  have  they  been  changed  by  assaults  upon  mo  by  persons 
who  profess  themselves  the  special  representatives  of  your  views  and 
policy.  You  are  not  responsible  for  acts  not  your  own ;  nor  will  you 
hold  me  responsible  except  for  what  I  do  or  say  myself. 

"Great  numbers  now  desire  your  reelection.  Should  their  wishes 
be  fulfilled  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  I  hope  to  carry  with  me 
into  private  life  the  sentiments  I  now  cherish,  whole  and  unimpaired. 

"With  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

"The  President.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Lincoln  responded : 

"Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  February  23,  1864. 

**Son.  Secretary  of  Treasury: 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  yesterday  in  relation  to  the  paper 
issued  by  Senator  Pdmeroy  was  duly  received ;  and  I  write  this  note 
merely  to  say  I  will  answer  a  little  more  fully  when  I  can  find  time 
to  do  so.  Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN." 

That  fuller,  eminently  creditable^  and  extremely  characteristic 
answer  ran  as  follows : 

"Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  February  29,  1864. 

^^Hon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  would  have  taken  time  to  answer  yours  of  the 
22d  sooner,  only  that  I  did  not  suppose  any  evil  could  result  from 
the  delay,  especially  as,  by  a  note,  I  promptly  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  yours,  and  promised  a  fuller  answer.  Now,  on  considera- 
tion, I  find  there  is  really  very  little  to  say.  My  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Pomeroy's  letter  having  been  made  public  came  to  me  only  the  day 
you  wrote ;  but  I  had,  in  spite  of  myself,  known  of  its  existence  sev- 
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eral  days  before.  I  have  not  yet  read  it,  nnd  I  think  I  shall  not, 
I  was  not  shocked  or  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  leltor,  be- 
cause I  had  hud  knowledge  of  Mr.  Pomcroy's  committee,  and  of 
secfet  iasuea  which,  I  supposed,  came  from  it;  and  of  secret  agents 
who,  I  supposed,  were  sent  out  by  it,  for  several  weeks.  I  have  known 
just  as  little  of  these  things  as  my  friends  have  allowed  me  to  know. 
They  brine  the  documents  to  me,  but  I  do  not  read  Ihem ;  they  tell 
me  what  they  think  fit  to  tell  me,  but  I  do  not  inquire  for  more. 

"I  fully  concur  with  you  that  neither  of  us  can  be  justly  held 
responsible  for  what  our  respective  friends  may  do  without  our  insti- 
gation or  countenance  ;  and  I  assure  you,  us  you  have  assured  me, 
that  no  assault  hna  been  made  upon  you  by  my  instigation,  or  with 
my  countenance. 

"Whether  you  shall  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  a  question  which  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  consider  from 
any  stand-point  other  than  my  judgment  of  the  public  service  ;  and, 
in  that  view,  I  do  not  perceive  occasion  for  a  change. 

"Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLS." 

I  own  I  feel  heart-sick  in  reviewing  this  correspondence.  If  I 
had  not  studied  so  carefully  the  early  life,  the  growth,  the  forming 
character,  the  characteristic  conduct  of  our  hero — in  a  word,  the 
tenor  of  his  life,'  and  the  general  expression  of  his  character,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself — I  would  be  tempted  now  to  say:  "Thia 
man  is  not  the  man  I  fancied ;  he  ia  not  the  worthy  I  supposed. 
Corwin  and  Johnston  were  not  so  far  out  when  they  told  Lincoln  that 
Chase  was  embodied  perfidy." 

But  let  iif  not  lo.se  our  heads.  Let  ns  remember  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  life  we  study.  Let  us  judge  particular  acts  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  that  life  and  not  the  whole  tenor  of  the  life  by  particular 
acls.^ 

Would  this  man  have  so  trusted  me,  after  receiving  my  birfhday 
letter,^  and  thus  learning  in  what  spirit  I  intended  to  compose  this 
work — would  he  have  put  into  my  trust,  as  we  sec  that  he  did,  the 
inmost  secrets  of  his  life — had  he  not  felt  conscious  of  an  ultimate 
title  to  self-respect  and  to  the  respect  of  the  whole  world? 

Chase's  conduct  toward  Jjincoln  was  not  right.  Yet  Chase  was 
a  true  worthy,  as  was  Lincoln  also. 

March  4,  the  President  said  to  Mr.  Chase,  in  writing: 

"  In  consequence  of  a  call  Mr.  Villard  makes  on  me,  having  a  note 
from  you  to  him,  I  am  induced  to  say  I  have  no  wish  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  correspondence  between  yourself  and   me  in  relation  to 
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the  Pomeroy  circular — in  fact,  rather  prefer  to  avoid  an  unnecessary 
SpH  exhibition  ;  yet  you  are  at  liberty,  without  in  the  least  offending  me, 

to  allow  the  publication  if  you  choose. 

"  Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN." 

To  J.  M.  Ganson,  March  7,  the  Secretary  wrote  a  letter  contain- 
4^  fl  ing  the  sentences  : 

"  I  think  there  is  now  too  much  paper  money.  The  local  banks 
ought  to  retire  circulation,  and  take  their  places  in  a  national  system. 
It  would  then  be  easy,  with  a  proper  system  of  taxation,  and  due 
economy  in  eipendituro,  to  resume  specie  payments  within  much 
less  time  than  is  now  commonly  supposed.  In  my  judgment,  specie 
•  payments  could  be  resumed  with  ease  within  six  months,  and  even 

in  less  time." 

Here  is  another  talk  about  the  Presidency,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  A. 
6.  Riddle,  then  consul  at  Matanzas : 


"  I  am  trying  to  keep  all  Presidential  aspirations  out  of  my  head. 
I  fancy  that  as  President  I  could  take  care  of  the  Treasury  better 
with  the  help  of  a  Secretary  than  I  can  as  Secretary  without  the 
help  of  a  President.  But  our  Ohio  folks  don*t  want  me  enough,  if 
they  want  me  at  all,  to  make  it  proper  for  me  to  allow  my  name  to 
be  used. 

"  I  hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when  I  can  honorably  separate 
liS  myself  from  political  affairs  altogether,  leaving  the  new  era  to  the 

new  men  whom  God  may  raise  up  for  it." 

April  10  is  the  date  of  the  following : 

"  My  Dear  Mrs.  Maoruder  :  I  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies  for 
not  sooner  attending  to  your  request  about  the  pictures ;  the  omis- 
sion is  really  inexcusable,  but  I  shall  trust  your  goodness  to  pardon 
it,  especially  in  consideration  of  prompt  attention  to  the  request  re- 
newed in  your  letter  by  Mr.  Malet.  You  shall  have  your  pictures  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  if  I  can  procure  their  release;  and  at 
any  rate,  you  shall  be  very  early  informed  whether  I  succeed  or  no. 

"We  were  much  gratified  by  your  kindness  in  sending  the  photo- 
graphs of  yourself,  the  captain,  and  the  young  ladies.  I  hope  you  re- 
ceived those  of  my  folks  sent  you  in  return. 

"It  is  late,  but  let  mo  trust,  not  too  late  to  congratulate  you  and 

Lady  Abinger,  and  especial h'^  Lord  A ,  on  the  recent  acquisition 

made  to  every  one  by  the  marriage  which,  in  taking  and  giving,  will, 
I  trust,  prove  a  benediction. 

'^  Tell  the  captain  that  I  think  a  great  deal  of  him,  and  never  miss 
an  opportunity  of  vindicating  him  when  assailed,  which  indeed,  is 
seldonier  than  he  seems  to  think.  By  those,  for  whose  opinion  he 
would  care  most,  his  motives  and  character  are  understood  and  appre- 
ciated as  he  would  have  them.  How  deeply  I  regret  that  anything 
should  separate  him  from  a  service  in  which  he  won  so  much  honor, 
I  need  not  say. 

"  How  all  things  have  changed  since  we  first  met,  and  how  rapidly 
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all  things  are  changing  still  I  But  my  faith  in  God's  designs  for  our 
country  forbids  me  to  doubt  that  out  of  all  the  ills  of  the  present  a 
peaceful  and  happy  and  glorious  future  is  to  emerge.    May  He  grant  it ! 

"  I  can  not  see  what  possible  obstacle  there  can  bo  to  your  visiting 
Washington,  but  I  will  inquire  to-morrow,  when  I  see  Mr.  Stanton, 
about  the  pictures.     To-day  is  Sunday. 

"With  beet  regards  to  Captain  Mayrnder  and  the  ladies,  in  which 

may  I  beg  Lord  A to  take  h  part.     Believe  me. 

"  Sincerely  your  triend, 

"  Mhb.  M.  M.  Maqrudkr.  8.  P.  CHASE." 

April  11,  the  same  pea  addressed  to  Dr.  Ifatban  B.  Chase,  sur- 
geon United  States  Volunteers,  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentneky,  the 
following  wordf>  of  cpuBolatiou  : 

"Mt  Dear  Sir:  Tour  letter  conveying  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  your  sister,  ray  dear  cousin  Mrs.  Leonard,  has  juat  reached 
me.  In  her  case  to  die  was  gain  in  the  highest  sense,  and  while  her 
friends  loseAer,  she  gains  new  frieiKls  and  in  udtai-er  com  pjiii  ion  ship. 

"  I  inclose  a  letter  Uj  Mr.  Mi'llfn,  I  write  no  more  in  any  case  and 
in  few  80  much.  Your  cousin  and  friend,        S.  P.  CHASE." 

April  13,  General  Banks  was  thus  addressed  by  letter: 

"  Dear  General  :  This  letter  Tvill  reach  yon,  I  hope,  in  the  midst 
of  decisive  successes.  The  rebellion  must  be  ci-ushed  this  summer,  or 
we  shall  be  plunged  into  the  greatest  financial  difficulties.  The  im- 
mense disbursements,  incident  to  the  preparations  fbr  the  campaign 
just  begun,  are  well  nigh  overwhelming  in  their  demands. 

"Our  immediate  anxieties  are  absorbed  by  this  great  necessity ; 
but  there  are  other  matters  almost  as  urgent.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  this  war  has  grown  out  of  national  injustice  in  slavery.  It  must 
be  prolonged,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  continuance  of  this  injustice. 
You  have  been  the  honored  instrument  of  making  Louisiana  a  free 
State.  While  I  regret  some  of  the  incidenla  in  the  accompliehmont 
of  this  work,  I  rejoice  in  the  work  itself.  It  is  good  and  great;  but 
to  make  it  fruitful  ns  it  should  be,  raoreia  needed.  Your  are  a  Mas- 
sachusetts man,  and  in  Massachusetts  all  men  are  equal  before  the 
law.  Y'our  actions  must  be  tried  by  Massachusetts  standards.  It 
pained  me  greatly  that  men,  supposed  to  represent  your  ideas  and 
supporting  your  proposed  candidate  for  governor,  thought  fit  to 
stigmatize  tlic  free  State  men,  who  did  not  see  questions  of  expedi- 
ency and  principle  with  their  lights,  as  negro  equality  men.  Depend 
upon  it,  dear  general,  no  permanent  honor  is  to  come  to  anj-bodj- 
from  such  a  spirit.  There  is  a  grand  opportunity  in  Louisiana  to 
establish  institutions  on  the  solid  basis  of  Justice  and  wisdom.  Let 
all  who  are  alike  qualified  have  political  rights  alike.  Let  the  right 
to  vote  be  determined  not  by  nativity  or  comjilexion,  but  by  intelli- 
gence, character,  and  patriotism.  Let  all  vote  who  have  proved  their 
devotion  to  their  country  by  service  in  the  field,  and  all  who,  being 
unconvicted  of  crime  or  misdemeanor,  can  read  and  write,  and,  after 
the  first  election,  are  found  to  possess  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
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constitutions  of  the  State  and  the  United  States.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
regulate  suffrage  on  this  basis.  Let  the  Constitutional  Convention 
authorize  an  enrollment  of  the  voters  who  possess  those  qualifica- 
tions, by  providing  commissioners  in  each  parish  to  examine  those 
who  desire  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  and  for  giving  to  all 
found  qualified  certificates  of  qualification  as  electors.  After  the  first 
General  Assembly  shall  be  elected,  the  legislature  can  be  authorized 
to  provide  for  the  necessary  examinations.  These  are  only  hints  of 
modes  in  which  practical  details  can  be  arranged.  Better  will 
doubtless  suggest  themselves.  The  important  point  is  to  have  suf- 
frage extended  equally  to  all  equally  qualified. 

"If  this  can  be  accomplished  in  Louisiana,  the  example  will  be 
followed  in  all  the  Gulf  States ;  and  probably  in  all  the  States  now 
in  rebellion.  And  what  an  honor  to  lead  in  such  a  work  which,  more 
than  anything  that  I  can  think  of,  will  consolidate  Union  and  insure 
against  future  disturbances. 

"  May  this  honor  be  yours  I    It  will  be  if  you  will. 

"  Your  friend,  S.  P.  CHASE." 

This  interesting  document  bears  date  April  14 : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  to  which  I  referred  yesterday,  and  add  another  to  the 
same  committee,  which  was  sent  yesterday. 

"  The  first  urges  the  exclusion  from  circulation  of  all  credit  cur- 
rency not  sanctioned  by  Congress. 

"  The  second  urges  the  repression  of  gold  speculation. 

**  Both  measures  are  of  great  importance,  the  first  of  the  greatest. 

"  If  Congress  will  make  these  measures  laws,  and  add  a  national 
banking  act  which  will  make  the  national  banking  system  safe,  and 
at  the  same  time  acceptable,  and  a  tax  law  which  will  yield,  with 
duties  on  imports,  four  hundred  millions  of  revenue,  or  half,  at  least, 
of  the  expenditure,  there  will  be  no  need  to  fear  financial  disasters, 
unless  we  shall  have  unexpected  military  disasters. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  heretofore,  and  perhaps  too  pertina- 
ciously, to  urge  all  possible  economy  compatible  with  efficiency;  but 
I  hope  that  the  importance  of  it  will  be  thought  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation. 

*^  I  am  glad  to  understand  that  the  military  work  of  suppressing 
the  rebellion  is  now  to  be  prosecuted  with  system,  and  the  utmost 
vigor.  With  system  and  vigor  and  economy  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  with  the  financial  measures  I  have  indicated,  we  may  ex- 
pect, through  Divine  favor,  an  early  and  successful  termination  of 
the  struggle,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  with  an  unbroken  Union 
of  Free  States.  Yours  very  truly, 

"The  President.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

At  New  York,  on  the  15th,  the  President  was  thus  again  ad- 
dressed by  letter: 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  Two  topics  seem  to  occupy  exclusively  the  atten- 
tion of  New  York — speculation  and  the  Metropolitan  Fair.  To-day 
the  tidings  from  Paducah  create  a  momentary  diversion,  something 
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in  this  way.    'A  horrible  affair  that  at  Paducah  I'    'Yea;  really, 
'twas  terrible,'    Then  a  pause.     Then  :     '  How  's  gold  to-day  ?' 

"The  Bales  which  have  been  inucle  here  yesterday  and  to-day  aeem 
to  have  reduced  the  price ;  but  the  reduttion  is  only  temporary,  un- 
less most  decisive  measures  for  reducing  the  amount  of  circulation 
and  arresting  the  rapid  increase  of  debt  be  adopted.  These  meHs- 
urea  can  only  be  put  in  operation  by  Congress,  nnd  Congress  will  be 
slow  to  act  witli  trie  promptitude  absolutely  indispensable,  unless  yon 
manifest  a  deep  sense  of  their  importance,  and  make  members  feel 
that  you  regard  their  adoption  as  essential  to  the  success  of  your 
administration. 

"Thus  far  every  financial  men.'iiire  has  been  cfowncdwith  success; 
but  I  have  always  warned  gentlemen  in  Congress  and  in  the  admin- 
istration that  debt  could  not  be  increased  indefinitely  by  selling 
bonds  and  issuing  notes;  and  the  time  has  come  when  taxation  and 
retrenchment  must  play  their  parts.  They  ought  to  have  been  called 
into  activity  a  year  ago;  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  Without  them  it 
is  my  duty  to  say,  emphatically,  there  is  no  hope  of  continued  finan- 
cial success. 

"Next  to  taxation  anti  retrenchment,  a  uniform  national  currency 
is  most  important.  This  can  bo  accomplished  only  through  the 
passage  of  the  National  Banking  Law  now  before  Congress;  or  by  some 
bill  embracing  its  leading  amendments  of  the  act  of  last  year.  In 
my  judgment,  the  bank^j  organized  under  this  law  should  pay  their 
full  share  of  taxation;  but  they  should  be  taxed  under  national  and 
not  under  State  laws.  The  National  Government  will  have  to  pay 
interest  on  debt,  current  e.-tpenses,  and,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts,  its 
extraoitlinary  expenses  (vast  sum'?)  from  taxes.  Duties  from  imports 
are  the  only  exclusive  resource  of  the  nation,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Slates.  Why  should  not  the  national  banks  and  their  pi-operty 
and  franchises  be  added  ?  I  see  no  good  reason  ;  while  uniform  tax- 
ation bj-  Congress  would  put  all  the  banks  throughout  the  country 
upon  an  eqiiai  looting,  untf  secure  the  unity  and  completeness  of  the 
isyfitcm.  home  of  the  New  York  members  have  urged  subjection  to 
Stale  (axo.-<,  arid  some  concessions,  I  think  unwisely,  have  been  made 
to  iheir  wishes.  It  would  be  much  better  could  they  be  prevailed  on 
to  yield  llicir  wishes  to  the  public  good. 

'■Tlie  National  Ihuiking  Bill  should  be  followed  by  the  bill  to  tax 
local  bank  circulation,  and  proliihit,  alter  some  fixed  period,  its  fur- 
ther issue. 

'■These  two  bills  will  give  us  what  we  must  have,  if  success  is 
wanlcd— :i  natiojia!  currency. 

■'  ir  you  concur  with  me  in  these  judgments,  may  I  not  hope  that 
yoii  will  send  lor  such  members  as  are  disposed,  from  any  cause,  to 
be  lul;i;warm  or  opposed,  and  urge  them  to  give  their  needful  support 
10  ihc  bill.  Mr,  Hooper,  in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Sherman,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, will  gladly  furnish  you  all  the  necessary  information  as  to  the 
views  of  senators  and  representatives. 

'■  Hinuc  1  have  been  writing  a  gentleman  has  come  in  who  tells  me 
that  gold,  al'ior  declining  to  170  and  171,  was  carried  up  again  on  the 
news  of  tlic  disaster  at  Paducah,  exaggerated  as  much  as  possible  by 
interested  and  unfriendly  parties,  to  174. 
38 
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"I  hope  to  bo  able  to  go  to  Philadolpbia  to-morrow,  and  to  return 
to  Washington  Monday  evening  or  Tuesday  morning. 

"With  the  greatest  respect  and  regard,  yours  truly, 
"The  President.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Of  quite  different  tenor  is  the  next  offering.  April  19,  Mr. 
Chase,  at  Washington,  wrote  as  follows : 

"  My  Dear  Friend  :  It  is  true  that  we  do  what  we  most  need 
or  desire  to  do  with  the  time  we  can  command,'  but  not  true  that  we 
can  command  time  for  all  we  greatly  desire  to  do.  Certain  it  is  that 
I  greatly  desire  to  minister  to  your  happiness,  and  as  you  assure  nae 
that  my  writing  does  contribute  to  it,  I  give  to  you  more  time  than 
any  other  friend  I  have  in  this  way.  Still  it  is  little  compared  with 
my  wish  to  give  you  pleasure. 

"  I  wish  you  found  more  comfort  in  Nashville.  I  am  sure  you 
must  find  a  blessed  satisfaction  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the 
needy,  and  the  sick,  and  the  wounded.  May  6od  breathe  into  your 
own  heart  the  comfort  you  bring  to  others. 

**  Inclosed  with  this  I  send  a  letter  to  Governor  Johnson.  You 
will,  I  fear,  find  little  gratification  from  his  society ;  but  there  may 
bo  ladies  of  his  family  whom  you  will  like.  I  suppose  the  governor, 
like  everybody  else  in  these  busy  days,  is  overwhelmed  with  cares, 
and  has  little  time  for  social  enjoyments. 

"Mrs.  Douglas  is,  indeed,  a  charming  woman  ;  but  has  no  posi- 
tion in  the  Treasury  Department,  nor  in  any  other,  so  far  as  I  know. 
She  once,  long  ago,  I  believe,  did  some  copying;  the  story  that  she 
has  a  clerkship  probably  grew  out  of  this.  I  have  not  seen  her  for 
more  than  a  year;  and  there  is  not  one  employed  in  the  department 
who  to  other  claims  does  not  join  that  of  real  pecuniary  need — need 
sometimes  most  distressing. 

"  I  inclose  a  letter  to  Governor  Johnson  which  may  possibly  be  of 
use — there,  you  may  judge  that  I  am  hurried  by  this  repetition.  And 
now,  leaving  much  undone  that  ought  to  be  done,  I  must  hurry  up  to 
the  Capitol  to  attend  to  some  work  there.  So,  may  heaven  bless  and 
keep  you.  Your  friend, 

"  Miss  Susan  Walker,  Nashville,  Tenn.i  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  following  is  dated  April  19 : 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Greeley  :    Your  letter  was  put  into  my  hands 


^Here  is  the  inclosure  referred  to  in  the  foregoing: 

"WAHHiHOTOir,  April  19, 1864. 

"  Deab  Governor  :  AUow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Miss  Susan  Walker,  mj 
friend,  and  the  sister  of  my  friend  the  late  Judge  Walker,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Sears 
G.  Walker,  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  science. 

'^  Impelled  by  a  desire  to  relieve  the  suffering  in  our  hospitals,  this  most  estimabit 

lady  has  gone  to  Nashville  and  undertaken  the  office  of  a  nurse.    Let  me  beg  joa 

to  render  her  any  service,  and  extend  to  her  any  courtesy  in  your  power. 

"Your  Mend, 
''Hon.  Andrew  Johnson.  B.  P.  CHA8B." 


^=- 
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in  Philadelphia,  yesterday  morning.  I  will  try  to  prepare  an  ap- 
peal unless  too  much  badgered.  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  however, 
for  I  can  not  do  the  work  half  so  well  as  you  have  already  done  it  in 
the  Tribune.     Still  I  will  try  my  hand. 

"The  speculators  got  a  very  bad  black  eye  last  week;  but  will 
rally,  of  course.  The  scare  did  Congress  good,  though  many  mem- 
bers persist  in  saddling  the  national  banks  with  State  taxation.  This, 
if  persisted  in,  is  going  to  be  very  mischievous.  It  will  make  parties 
everywhere  about  much  or  little  taxation,  and  hurt  our  side.  Let 
these  banks,  and  the  capital  in  them,  be  reserved  as  exclusive  sub- 
jects of  national  taxation,  and  let  them  be  taxed  by  an  uniform  rule 
all  over  the  countr}',  as  much  as  they  can  bear.  In  this  way  we  get 
a  fruitful  source  of  revenue,  and  shall  soon  be  able  to  let  off  many 
vexatious  small  taxes.  Besides  national  banks  should,  in  principle, 
be  subject  only  to  national  taxation  just  as  foreign  commerce  is.  Let 
the  States  have  the  real  estate  exclusively,  and  concurrently  private 
personal  property  and  transactions.  Let  the  Nation  have  exclusively 
foreign  commerce  and  national  banks,  and  concurrently  private  per- 
sonal property  and  transactions.     Such  a  division  will  work  well. 

"Yours  cordially, 

"Hon.  H.  Greeley.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

April  21  is  the  date  of  the  following  acknowledgment: 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  propose  to  publish 
your  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  1861.  I 
well  remember  your  assiduity  in  taking  those  notes,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  their  publication  will  form  an  important  contribution  to 
history.  The  fidelit}''  with  which  you  reproduced,  a  few  months  since, 
the  only  speech  of  any  length  made  by  me  in  that  body,  surprised 
me.  If  your  whole  report  proves  equally  correct,  it  will  be  as  ac- 
curate as  it  will  be  interesting  and  important. 

'-  Yours  very  truly,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"  Hon.  L.  E.  Chittenden,  Register  of  Treasury^  Washington,  D.  C." 

April  26  was  marked  by  the  writing  of  this  letter,  with  many 
others: 

"Mv  Dear  Mrs.  Bailey  :  I  am  sure  Katie  would  not  be  pleased 
if  made  aware  what  use  has  been  made  of  her  name,  so  fiir  as  that 
use  has  any  political  import.  Her  own  good  sense  teaches  her,  and 
it  is  my  earnest  wish,  that  she  should  keep  entirely  aloof  from  every- 
thiiii^T  connected  with  politics.  Doubtless,  how^ever,  she  would  listen 
with  interest  to  any  pro])osition  promising  advantage  to  you. 

"As  to  the  New  Era^  I  know  nothini^  except  what  3^ou  know,  nor 
so  much  if  you  that  it  supports  any  Presidential  candidate.  I  see 
no  reason  for  not  soiling  your  list  to  any  publisher  wishing  to  .buy 
it,  and  willing  to  supply  arrears  to  subscribers  if  the  paper  be  hon- 
estly and  earnestly  anti-slaver}' ;  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  for  de- 
clining to  address  a  circular  to  the  subscribers  stating  what  the  ar- 
rangement is.  You  need  not  express  any  preference  for  an3'body  or 
opposition  to  anj^body,  or  even  commit  yourself  to  any  recommenda- 
tion of  the  paper  to  bo  applied  beyond  simple  advice  to  read,  and  if 
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they  approve  the  paper  to  renew  their  Bubscription  at  the  expiration 
of  their  current  year. 

"But  of  all  this  you  can  judge  as  well  as  I.  My  own  situation 
hero  is  fur  from  agreeable,  and  perhaps  I  am  not  exactly  in  the 
best  mood  to  give  good  advice. 

"Katie  has  been  quite  ill,  and  is  still  far  from  well.  Tho  rest  of 
us  are  in  good  health.     Love  to  the  dear  girls,  and  believe  me, 

"  Most  sincerely  your  friend, 

"  Mrs.  M.  L.  Bailey.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

And  this  also  is  an  issue  of  April  26 : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  shall  direct  Mr.  Cisco  to  send  his  advertisements 
to  tho  Railroad  Journal^  and  shall  transmit  the  same  direction  to 
other  agents  of  tho  department.  I  appreciate  the  ability  and  spirit 
with  which  it  has  supported  the  financial  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  take  pleasure  in  availing  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  personally  for  that  support. 

"I  do  not  know/svhat  the  phrase,  *Mr.  Chase  is  near-sighted  and 
does  not  see  men,*  signifies.  If  it  means  that  I  see  principles  rather 
than  men,  it  is  true;  but  if  it  means  that  I  do  not  appreciate  faithful 
services  rendered  to  the  cause  and  to  the  country,  it  is  not  true.  I 
can  not  gratify  every  person  who  claims  recognition,  and  least  of  all 
those  who  claim  recognition  of  services  personal  to  myself,  for  I 
want  no  services  to  myself,  except  so  far  as,  for  the  time  being,  I 
represent  ideas  or  measures. 

"I  see  that  gold  is  again  going  up.  This  is  not  unexpected.  Mili- 
tary success  is  indispensable  to  its  permanent  decline,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  military  success,  taxation  sufficient  upon  State  bank  issues 
and  State  bank  credits  to  secure  as  an  exclusive  national  currency ; 
and  sufficient,  also,  to  defray  so  large  a  proportion  of  current  expend- 
itures as  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  borrowing  to  the  minimum. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"S.  DeWitt  Bloodgood,  Esq.,  New  York  City." 

May  2  is  the  date  of  this  touching  letter  to  Hon.  Flamen  Ball : 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Ball  :  I  have  this  moment  received  a  note  fVom 
Webster  Elmes,  written  when  I  was  in  Philadelphia,  announcing  the 
death  of  your  dear  wife.  The  intelligence  was  a  great  and  sad  sur- 
prise to  me ;  and  I  can  well  conceive  the  desolation  and  anguish 
which  the  terrible  calamity  brings  into  your  home.  May  the  Father 
of  mercies  sustain  you  in  this  fearful  bereavement.  My  heart's  ten- 
derest  and  most  affectionate  sympathies  are  with  you  and  your  dear 
children.  Your  sincere  friend,  S.  P.  CHASE." 

May  4,  Mr.  Chase,  in  a  letter  to  General  Blunt,  said : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  May  4, 1864. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  look  after  all  the  acts  of  all  the  agents  of 
tho  department ;  but  whenever  informed  of  any  delinquency,  I  insti- 
tute proper  investigation,  and,  if  the  delinquency  is  found  actually 
to  exist,  take  proper  measures  with  the  delinquent.     I  try,  alaO| 
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through  traveling  agenta,  to  keep  informed.     Of  conrBe  nothing ' 
more  tlian  approximation  to  what  I  desire  is  possible.     Mr.  Mellen 

is  instructed  to  inquire  about  Stockton. 

"I  was  surprised  and  sorry  to  learn  that  you  V/ere  nnt  to  command 
tha  advance  on  Sliroveport ;  but  were  relieved  from  the  commjind  of 
the  frontier.  I  only  learned  it  from  the  public  prints;  for  the 
administration  of  each  department  is  almost  tie  disconnected  with 
that  of  the  others  as  the  government  of  Ohio  from  that  of  Kansas. 
What  you  had  achieved  led  me  to  expect  that  you  would  bo  required 
to  achieve  much  more. 

"As  to  Mr.  Gantt  I  hope  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken.  So  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  conversation,  he  is  thoroughly  loyal 
and  thoroughly  convinced  that  reconstruction  can  only  take  place  on 
the  basis  of  universal  freedom.  I  fear  that  we  must  be  content  to 
be  deceived  sometimes.  It  seems  impossible  to  guard  absolutely 
against  it. 

"Tour  views  of  policy  coincide  with  my  own,  and  had  it  seemed 
to  be  the  will  of  the  people  that  I  should  take  the  responsibilities  of 
government  I  should  not  have  refused,  tbouj;h  I  I'milil  noi  ■.,■,1,-  sin-Ii 
a  place.  But,  through  the  natural  pai-tialitlcs  of  tin;  |>i^i>|i],-  i'nv  [Im 
President,  and  the  systemutic  operation  of  the  Postniastcr-tienenil, 
and  those  holding  office  under  him,  a  preference  for  the  reelection  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  created,  to  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  bow  cheer- 
fully and  unhesitatingly.  Itdidnot  cost  me  a  regret  to  do  so.  That, 
since  then,  I  have  been  so  maliciously  pursued  by  the  Blair  family,  Is 
what  was  wholly  unexpected.  That  their  slanders  have  the  apparent, 
though  I  am  sure  not  the  real,  indorsement  of  the  President,  is  a 
new  source  of  pain  to  me.  No  good  can,  I  think,  come  of  the  prob- 
able identification  of  the  next  administration  with  the  family.  The 
poliiical  future,  in  consequence  of  it,  has  already  become  clouded 
and  doubtful. 

'•  Wc  are  looking  now  with  the  greatest  solicitude  to  the  operations 
of  Griinl.  and  the  eo-ivorking  forces  under  him;  and  with  hardly 
lens  to  the  operations  on  the  lied  liiver.  The  defeat  of  Banks  is  an 
unexpected  diKaster;  but  will,  we  all  hope,  be  soon  retrieved." 

The  copy  of  this  letter  does  not  show  to  whom  the  original  was 
addressed : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  Mat/  4,  1864. 

'■  My  Dr.AK  Bei.lb:  The  subscription  for  the  5-20's  is  all  filled  up, 
and  your  only  chance  to  get  United  States  bonds  is  to  subscribe  for 
the  10-40's  at  five  per  cent,  or  buy  other  bonds  at  premium.  If  j-ou 
choose  to  send  me  your  8:i.00O  1  will  do  what  seems  most  for  your 
interest.  As  government  interest  is  paid  in  gold,  the  rate,  as  long  as 
gold  keeps  at  present  rates,  on  the  10-40'8  is  equal  to  eight  and  three- 
fourths;  but  if  Coiiifress  gives  me  the  measures  I  want,  and  Uncle 
Abe  will  stop  spending  so  fast,  1  mean  to  bring  gold  and  paper  on 
u  level  by  resumption  of  specie  payments  witliin  a  year,  then  five 
per  cent,  will  be  five  per  cent,  and  no  more,  but  everything  will  be 
cheaper.     It   is   a  shame   that  our  expenditures  are   so  enormous. 
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That  is  more  in  our  way  than  anything  else ;  and  I  can  not  toll 
what  the  upshot  will  be. 

"  My  hopes,  under  God,  are  almost  wholly  in  Grant  and  his  soldiers. 
May  our  Heavenly  Father  give  them  success  and  bring  peace!  My 
heart  sinks  when  I  think  of  the  waste  of  life  and  treasure,  and  the 
prospect  of  greater  waste. 

"  Katie  is  quite  well  again.  Nettie  is  happy  in  New  York.  Please 
tell  me  more  about  your  own  dear  self  and  your  dear  children,  and 
all  about  your  gettings  on. 

"  You  are  right.     I  do  love  you,  dearly,  dear  Belle. 

"  Your  affectionate  uncle,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"  Do  you  know  that  when  Alice  was  here  at  Kate's  wedding  she 
took  the  palm  of  admiration  from  everybody.  She  is  as  sweet  as 
she  can  be." 

To  Mr.  Jay  Cooke^  the  same  pen^  under  date  May  5,  wrote  as 
follows : 

'*Mt  Deab  Mr.  Cooke  :  I  hope  my  wrathiness  was  not  excessive. 
Indeed,  it  was  vexation  in  thinking  that  all  my  labors  to  serve  our 
country  had  found  recompense,  so  far  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  special  friends 
were  concerned,  and  with  his  apparent  (but,  as  I  hope  and  believe, 
merely  apparent)  indorsement,  only  in  outrageous  calumny.  I  sel- 
dom consult  personal  considerations  in  my  public  conduct,  and  so 
suppressed  my  inclination  to  resign  my  office  and  denounce  the  con- 
spiracy, of  which  the  Blairs  are  the  most  visible  embodiments.  Aiter 
returning  from  Baltimore  I  conferred  with  Governor  Brough  and 
other  friends,  who  were  in  earnest  in  advising  against  resignation; 
and  I  yielded  to  their  judgment,  which,  indeed,  coincided  with  my 
own,  though  exceedingly  contrary  to  my  impulses.  Immediately 
afterward  I  was  obliged  to  visit  Philadelphia  and  was  absent  from 
Wednesday  morning  until  Saturday  night.  On  Monday  I  learned 
that  the  Ohio  delegation  had  taken  the  matter  up,  and  that  one  of 
them  had  called  on  the  President,  who  disavowed  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  all  connection  with,  or  responsibility  for,  Blair's  assault,  and 
expressed  his  decided  disapproval  of  it.  As  this  was  merely  verbal, 
however,  the  delegation  determined  to  call  on  the  President  in  a 
body,  and  make  and  obtain  a  distinct  statement  in  writing — on  their 
part,  of  their  advice,  my  action,  and  their  convictions  as  what  was 
due  from  the  President  to  me,  to  Ohio,  and  to  the  country — and  on 
his  part,  such  reply  as  he  should  see  fit  to  give. 

Thus  the  matter  now  stands.  It  seems  now  only  simple  justice  to 
me,  that  every  friend  who  believes  I  have  done  my  duty,  should,  by 
voice,  pen,  and  press,  utter  the  sentiments  which  this  outrageous 
attack  must  kindle  in  honest  minds  of  indignation  against  the  un- 
worthy men  who  have  set  on  foot  and  propagated  these  vile  calum- 
nies." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  precious  letters  of  the  month : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  May  5, 1864. 
"  Mt  Darling  Nettie:    It  is  a  shame  that  I  should  be  so  poor  oor 
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respondent ;  but  then  remember  how  many  more  words  1  put  on  a 
paper  than  you  do,  and  how  little  time  I  have  for  anything  out  hard 
office  work. 

"All  your  letters  give  great  pleasure.  You  are  certainly  the  genius 
of  the  family  for  this  sort  of  composition.  Every  one  of  your  Tetters 
is  quoted  and  commended  in  a  way  that  must  not  excite  your  vanity. 
But,  really,  it  is  quite  delightful  to  read  your  free  and  easy  talk — 
just  what  letters  should  contain  to  be  interesting. 

"Katie  is  almost  herself  again  after  her  illness,  which  frightened 
me  not  a  little.  Her  husband  was  all  devotion,  and  to  be  so  petted 
it  was  almost  worth  while  to  be  sick.  We  have  just  been  riding  out 
under  the  hills  which  skirt  the  city  on  the  north,  across  Eock  Creek 
into  Georgetown,  and  back  through  that  old  town. 

"When  I  had  written  thus  far,  the  gentlemen  I  was  waiting  for,  at 
my  room  in  the  department,  came  in,  and  I  went  to  work  with  them, 
and  have  had  two  nours  or  so  of  pretty  busy  writing  and  reading. 
It  is  now  ten  o'clock  and  I  am  pretty  tired.  So  I  shall  not  write 
much  more  to-night. 

"  I  wish  I  were  out  of  official  harness.  It  certainly  grows  more 
irksome.  I  have  toiled  hard  and  patiently,  and  it  is  painful  to  find 
my  labors  made  the  occasion  of  calumny  and  reviling.  I  am  thank- 
ful, however,  that  no  calumny  or  reviling  can  destroy  any  good  I 
have  accomplished.  So,  dear  child,  do  good  for  the  sake  of  doing  it, 
not  for  reward  or  applause.  Your  heavenly  Father  will  see  and 
bless  you. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Miss  Nettie  Chase.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

At  last,  the  true  philosophy  respecting  failure  and  success  begins 
to  make  itself  comprehended  by  our  hero,  long  in  error  on  that 
sul)joct,  iind  perhaps  never  quite  convinced  of  the  whole  truth  re- 
ferred to. 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  Hon.  Ed.  Ilaight,  our  disap- 
pointed fiiuuu'ier  and  presidential  aspirant  said  : 

"  I  ])rosuine  some  of  the  newspapers  are  just  now  specially  busy 
with  my  name  and  tame.  I  have  ver}'  little  time  to  read  ;  but  am 
not  in  the  least  eoncerned  about  misrepresentations,  and  have  passed 
tln'ough  more  than  one  storm  of  calumny,  doing  my  duty,  and,  God 
helpini^,  can  pass  through  this." 

How  our  Minister  of  Finance  could,  in  the  midst  of  great  con- 
cern ahout  great  things,  attend  to  little  matters,  may  seem  fairly 
indicated  hy  this  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  May  6,  and  addressed 
— I  must  dis(^lose  it — to  a  ladv  : 

''  1  liave  the  least  ])ossi]>le  time  for  correspondence,  and  you  must 
not  iiltrihule  my  silence  to  want  of  interest  in  you.  I  feel  all  you 
can  reasonably  ask,  thouji^h  I  can  not  show  it  by  much  writing. 
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'*  Please  do  not  set  me  down  as  h  fault-finder,  if  I  say  I  wish  you 
would  pay  more  attention  to  your  composition  and  spelling.  One 
so  intelligent  as  you  are  ought  to  take  all  possible  pains  to  be  cor- 
rect. Just  to  show  you  what  I  mean,  I  do  by  you  what  I  sometimes 
do  by  Kettie,  mark  all  the  places  where  there  are  mistakes  in  gram- 
mar or  spelling  and  send  your  letter  back  to  you.  Take  a  diction- 
ary, a  grammar,  and  some  book  on  English  composition,  and  deter- 
mine that  you  will  correct  the  mistakes,  and  make  no  more  in  future 
letters."! 

The  same  day  was  written  this  letter  to  Colonel  R.  C.  Parsons : 

"  My  Dear  Parsons  :  I  have  seldom  felt  greater  pleasure  than  ou 
receiving  this  morning  your  note  of  the  4th.  That  you  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery  is  an  exceeding  delight,  and  that  you  realize  to 
whom  you  are  indebted  for  your  restoration  and  your  obligations  to 
Him  for  His  goodness  is,  also,  a  satisfaction  I  can  hardly  express. 
The  older  I  grow  the  more  I  feel  how  trivial  are  all  things  compared 
with  God's  favor,  oftenest  shown  by  severest  trials. 

"You  must  now  be  especially  careful  of  your  health,  and  do  what- 
ever is  needful  to  perfect  recovery. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  anything  towards  insuring  you  an 
opportunity  to  visit  Europe  without  expense  to  you  ;  but  I  will  try 
what  can  be  done.  Whatever  I  can  properly  do  myself  in  the  way 
of  leave  of  absence,  will  be  done  of  course. 

**  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  find  the  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia beneficial  to  you,  and  I  have  thought  of  recalling  Brown  and 
making  him  collector  and  sending  you  as  special  agent  in  his  place. 
The  compensation  would  be  nine  dollars  a  day  and  ten  cents  a  mile 
travel.  What  would  you  think  of  this?  The  present  collector  is  a 
most  efficient  officer  and  would,  until  your  health  is  fully  equal  to 
them,  relieve  you  of  your  heaviest  duties. 

"  Should  you  dislike  this  arrangement,  how  would  it  suit  to  take  a 
voyage  to  California,  either  by  the  Isthmus  or  the  Cape,  and  return? 
This  could  be  easily  arranged  either  by  sending  you  in  charge  of  the 


^  Here  is  a  letter  of  like  indication,  dated  May  7,  and  addressed  to  Major  Dwight 
Bannister : 

*'  My  Dear  Major  :  The  most  important  thing  first,  Schuckers  and  I  both  ap- 
prove of  your  intended  marriage.  Giye  my  warmest  regards  to  the  bride,  and  tell 
her  that  if  she  makes  you  as  good  a  wife  as  you  will  be  to  her  a  good  husband,  I 
am  sure  the  moon  will  shine  on  no  happier  pair. 

"  I  trust  the  warehouse  business  altogether  to  you,  and  shall  be  satisfied  with 
whatever  you  do.  I  prefer  a  sale  even  at  $8,000,  or  a  permanent  lease  at  not  less 
than  $700.    Either  will  suit ;  and  if  anything  better  can  be  done,  so  much  the  better. 

"  I  shall  continue  trying  to  provide  for  the  enormous  disbursements  for  a  time . 
how  long  I  can  not  say.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  no  limit  to  expense.  ContraTj 
to  all  rules,  the  spigot  in  Uncle  Abe's  barrel  is  made  twice  as  big  as  the  bung- 
hole.  He  may  have  been  a  good  flat-boatman  and  rail-splitter,  but  he  certainly 
never  learned  the  true  science  of  coopering. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  8.  P.  CHASB.*' 
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next  remittance  by  Panama,  or  on   board  a  new  revenue  steamer 
which  I  am  about  to  send  round  Cape  Horn. 

"I  talk  to  you  as  if  I  was  certain  of  remaining  where  I  am  for 
months  to  come;  but  this  depends.  My  first  impulse  on  hearing  of 
Blair's  outrageous  speech  and  its  apparent — though  I  am  sure  not  in- 
tended— indorsement  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  to  resign  at  once  and  re- 
turn to  Ohio,  and  appeal  to  the  people  who  have  always  sustained 
me.  But  several  of  our  delegation,  and  especially  Governor  Brough, 
dissuaded  me,  and  I  surrendered  impulse  to  what  they  thought,  and 
probably  correctly,  to  be  duty.  But  the  indorsement  must  be  disa- 
vowed by  an  act  as  public  as  that  which  made  it  apparently  such. 
The  delegation  will  ask  this  as  due  to  the  State,  and  I  presume  it 
will  be  cheerfully  conceded  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 

*'  This  done,  I  shall  have  no  personal  ground  of  complaint ;  though 
nothing  can  change  the  character  of  the  Blair-Lincoln  transaction  so 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned.  Yours  faithfully, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE." 

To  Hon.  Delano  T.  Smith,  May  9,  the  Secretary  said  in  a  letter: 

"  I  trust  that  the  slaughter  at  Fort  Pillow  will  not  be  permitted  to 
go  unpunished.  In  my  judgment,  the  highest  officers  in  the  rebel 
service,  now  prisoners  in  our  hands,  should  be  made  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty for  this  outrage. 

*'  It  would  do  something  toward  the  prevention  of  them  if  the 
President  would  revoke  his  Amnesty  Proclamation,  and  insist  upon 
putting  colored  soldiers  upon  the  same  footing  with  all  the  rest.'' 

Here  is  a  letter  which  may  be  sharply  criticised : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  May  9,  1864. 

"  Dear  Governor  :  Accept  my  warmest  gratitude  for  your  letter. 
My  cliief  concern  in  the  attacks  made  on  me  springs  from  the  convic- 
tion that  the  influence  of  the  men  who  make  them  must  necessarily 
divide  the  friends  of  tlie  Union  and  Freedom,  unless  the  President 
shall  cast  it  off,  of  which  I  have  little  hope.  I  am  willing  to  be  my- 
self its  victim  ;  but  grieve  to  think  our  country  may  be  also. 

"  Most  sincerely,  your  friend, 

'♦  Kis  Excellency  W.  A.  Buckingham.  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"P.  S.  How  strikingly  the  economy  and  prudence  shown  by  the 
narration  of  your  excellent  message  contrasts  with  the  extravagance 
and  recklessness  which  mark  the  disbursement  of  national  treasure." 

To  Mr.  John  J.  Cisco,  in  a  letter  dated  the  same  day,  Mr.  Chase 
said,  among  other  things : 

"  The  news  from  the  Mississippi  and  Red  River  is  deplorable;  but 
I  hope  that  the  worst  has  already  happened,  and  that  no  further  dis- 
aster need  be  looked  for  in  that  quarter. 

"  So  far  as  they  have  been  heard  from,  the  movements  on  this  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  especially  those  under  the  direction  of  Grant,  of 
Mead's  and  Burnside's  armies,  and   under  the  direction   of  Butler 
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Bouth  of  the  James  Eiver,  and  under  the  direction  of  Sherman  from 
Chattanooga,  have  been  succeBsful ;  and  we  are  looking  for  the  best 
results.  Of  course  there  may  be  reverses  in  some  quarters;  but  the 
general  success  seems  to  be  reasonably  sure." 

To  his  dear  friend,  Miss  Susan  Walker,  Mr.  Chase,  on  the  lOth, 
wrote  as  follows : 

**  My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  kind  note  from  Nashville  must  be  an- 
swered, if  only  by  a  word. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  were  going  there  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Bartholow  ?  I  do  not  know  that  if  you  had  it  would  have  made 
any  difference ;  but  it  would  at  any  rate  have  done  no  harm  to  inform 
me,  and  possibly  some  word  from  me  to  the  Secretary  of  War  might 
have  been  useful  to  the  doctor.  I  say  possibly,  for  there  seems  so 
much  that  is  merely  impulsive  in  the  action  of  the  War  Department 
that  nothing  can  be  anticipated  with  certainty  concerning  it. 

"Please  write  me  when  you  are  coming  to  Washington.  I  wish  to 
be  here  when  you  come,  and  I  have  been  meditating  an  absence  for 
a  few  days. 

*^  I  use  as  much  philosophy  as  I  can  in  relation  to  the  Blairs ;  and 
really  want  to  act  in  relation  to  them  upon  Christian  principles. 
But  1  can  not  well  command  my  equanimity  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
unprovoked  character  of  their  assaults;  the  damage  I  see  being  done 
to  our  cause  and  country ;  and  the  apparent  indifference  to  it  all  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who,  though  he  disclaims  all  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  speech  and  action,  does  nothing  to  arrest  either. 

"  But  I  must  not  dwell  on  this,  especially  at  this  moment,  when  the 
news  from  the  field  encourages  us  to  hope  for  so  much.  God  grant 
the  hope  may  be  realized. 

"  Sincerely  your  friend,  S.  P.  CHASE." 

To  Mr.  William  Warder,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  Mr.  Chase  said, 
in  a  letter  dated  May  12 : 

"  I  can  not  agree  with  you  that  the  country  would  suffer  greatly,  if 
at  all,  from  my  leaving  the  Cabinet.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  those 
whose  opinions  I  am  bound  to  respect  agree  in  requiring  me  to 
remain  at  my  post,  I  shall  do  so,  for  the  present,  at  least.  My  future 
will  be  governed  by  circumstances ;  but  will,  I  trust,  never  be  such  as 
to  cost  me  the  esteem  of  my  friends." 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 

THE   "PERBY  BOY  AND    THE   FINANCIEB  " — TOWABD    THE    BE8IGNATI0N. 

"]l  rAY  12,  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  addressed  as  follows: 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Trowbridge  :  I  have  read  The  Ferry  Boy,  You 
have  certainly  thrown  a  great  deal  of  attraction  about  what  I  re- 
member as  very  dry  facts.  Indeed,  from  information  or  fancy,  you 
have  collected  some  facts  which  are  quite  out  of  my  recollection. 
One  of  these  is  the  account  of  an  adventure  on  the  river  when  1  lost 
my  way  in  the  woods  going  from  Cleveland  to  Worthington. 

*'  I  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  publishers  that  the  book  will  meet 
with  a  great  sale,  and  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  help  them ;  but  I  have 
no  faculty  in  circulating  anything  about  myself,  unless  it  be  *  Green- 
backs.' Should  the  book  reach  a  second  edition,  I  think  you  can 
make  essential  improvements  in  it.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  be  well  con- 
tent if  the  people  give  me  credit  for  being  half  what  I  am  represented 
to  be. 

''  Of  late,  indeed,  it  seems  as  if  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  my  char- 
acter as  well  as  my  labor,  while  doing  my  best  to  serve  the  country. 
Be  it  so  ;  1  can  stand  it  if  the  eountr}'  can. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"J.  F.  Trowbridge,  Esq.,  Somerville,  Mass.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Why,  that  is  well !     That  is  the  right  tone,  in  sooth  ! 
And,  w^ritlng   the  same  day,  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Flommerfelt,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  same  pen  well  said  : 

"Accept  my  thanks  for  the  very  kind  sentiments  you  express 
toward  inc.  My  only  ambition  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  country, 
leaving  the  contest  tor  the  highest  place  to  which  you  refer,  to  those 
who  care  more  about  it." 

Did  our  hero  care  as  much  as  he  should  have  done  about  the  fine 
arts?      I  til  ink  not.      But  here  is  a  letter  of  good  indication,  as  far 

as  it  goes : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  May  12,  1864. 

"Sir:  I  inclose  a  letter  from  Sidney  Brooks,  Esq.,  of  Newport, 
K  I.,  in  whicli  he  informs  me  of  the  arrival  at  New  York  of  Powers' 
statue  of   'America,'    and  expressing  a  wish  that  the  Gov< 
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may  purcbaRe  it.  The  purchase  of  this  statue  was  strongly  rocom« 
mended  to  Congress  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Everett,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen who  had  seen  it,  and  were  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits. 
I  formed  at  that  time  the  opinion  that  it  should  become  the  property 
of  the  Government,  and  now  respectfully  recommend  the  subject  to 
your  consideration.  Very  truly  yours,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"Hon.  J  no.  H.  Rice,  Chairman  Committee  on  Public  Buildings^  House 
of  Representatives y 

The  next  piece  of  evidence  I  offer  reads  as  follows : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  May  13,  1864. 

"  Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  and 
thank  you  for  it.  Friendly  suggestion  or  criticism  is  never  unwel- 
come to  me. 

"I  think  I  see  the  financial  condition  very  clearly,  and  there  aro 
few  things  to  which  my  attention  is  called  by  friends  or  opponents^ 
which  have  not  already  been  subjects  of  anxious  reflection.  I 
think  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  carrying  our  finances  safely  and 
triumphantly  through  this  war,  except  that  which  has  embarrassed 
and  retarded  the  war  itselfj  Congress  is  unwilling  to  take  the  deci- 
sive steps  which  are  indispensable  to  the  highest  degree  of  public 
credit;  and  the  Executive  does  not,  I  fear,  sufficiently  realize  the 
importance  of  an  ^ergetic  and  comprehensive  policy  in  all  depart- 
ments of  administration.  It  is  the  part  of  Congress,  by  adequate 
taxation,  to  provide  for  so  large  a  portion  of  current  expenditure  as 
to  reduce  the  amounts  to  bo  borrowed  within  limits  which  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  country  to  provide  both  for  princip^ 
and  interest.  It  is  its  duty  also  to  set  apart  such  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  for  the  reduction  of  principal,  as  will  be  seen 
and  confessed  by  all  impartial  minds  to  be  sufficient  for  the  object; 
and  it  is  its  further  duty  to  limit  expenditures  to  objects  of  the  most 
urgent  importance,  and  restrict  them  by  the  most  rigid  economy 
compatible  with  efficiency. 

'*  Congress  shrinks  from  adequate  taxation;  it  shrinks  from  the 
necessary  appropriation  of  specie  funds;  it  takes  but  little  oversight 
either  of  the  character  or  of  the  amount  of  expenditure.  Here  are 
our  greatest  difficulties.  They  may  prove  insuperable.  We  can  not 
borrow  at  moderate  rates  of  interest  under  legislation  which  does 
not  inspire  confidence,  and  we  can  not  borrow  at  extravagant  rates 
without  incurring  annual  charges  be^'ond  the  possibility  of  payment. 

*'Let  Congress  give  me  the  measure  I  require,  and  let  the  Jrresident 
give  me  the  support  of  economical  and  efficient  administration,  civil 
and  military,  and  I  will  undertake  to  resume  specie  payments  at  a 
week's  notice,  and  to  maintain  them,  and  yet  borrow  at  five  per 
cent,  all  the  money  which  will  be  required  to  carry  on  the  war  for 
two  years  longer. 

"  What  I  can  do  under  other  circumstances,  is  not  so  clear.  I  can 
only,  so  long  as  I  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department^ 
do  all  in  my  power.         Yours  very  truly  and  respectfully, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"Jno.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq,  No.  17  W.  20th  St.,  N.  Y." 
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The  same  day  the  same  pen  worked  off  this  letter : 

"My  Dear  Friend:  I  was  greatly  gratified  by  your  letter,  just 
received  ;  not  by  the  preference  expressed  for  me  for  the  Presidency, 
for  I  am  pretty  well  cured  of  whatever  aspirations  for  that  office  I 
have  been  tempted,  by  the  mention  made  of  my  name  in  connection 
with  it.  to  indulge,  but  by  the  fact  that  I  am  remembered  with  so 
much  interest  by  my  old  class-mate  and  friend. 

"Have  you  seen  the  book  which  gives  a  juvenile  biography  of  me 
under  the  name  of  the  Ferry  Boy  and  Financier^  lately  published  by 
Walker,  Wise  &  Co.,  of  Boston  ?  The  facts  are  mostly  true,  but  the 
writer  has  indulged  his  fancy  in  dressing  them  up. 

"My  friend,  Mr.  Schuckers,  has  undertaken  to  gather  materials  for 
a  fuller  and  more  thorough  biography,  and  I  have  advised  him  to 
write  to  you  for  reminiscences.     I  hope  you  will  give  him  all  you  can. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  write  me  whenever  you  can.  Please 
tell  me  in  your  next  all  you  know  about  our  class-mates.  Can't  we 
have  a  meeting  at  Hanover  this  year?  Your  friend, 

"  Kev.  James  W.  Ward.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  Benj.  F.  Flanders,  May  16,  Mr.  Chase  said, 
among  other  things : 

"  If  I  say  nothing  about  political  matters  it  is  not  because  I  do  not 
feel  a  profound  interest  [in]  them.  The  situation  seems  to  me  criti- 
cal, but  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  do  any  to  speculate. 

"The  military  aspect,  except  on  the  Bed  Biver,  is  excellent.  We 
hope  for  the  best  results  within  a  few  days.  It  is  a  mistake  if  any 
one  thinks  the  enemy  has  been  routed,  or  thrown  into  disorder.  He 
has  been  terribly  handled,  but  his  actual  loss  does  not  exceed  our 
own.  He  has  been  forced  iDaek  for  some  miles,  and  now  makes  a 
stand  with  as  much  determination  as  at  first.  Some  think  that  only 
a  rear-i(nai'(l  makes  the  stand  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  force, 
or  it.s  transfer  to  another  theater  of  operations.  A  little  time  will 
show  what  the  facts  are." 

To  Captain  Jacob  Heaton,  the  same  day,  our  hero  wrote  : 

"  My  Dear  Friend  :  I  inclose  the  leave  of  absence  you  desire. 
Don't  trouble  yourself  about  the  Blairs.  Dogs  will  bark  at  the 
moon,  but  I  have  never  heard  that  the  moon  stopped  on  that  account. 

"Very  truly  yours,  S.  P.  CHASE.' 

Many  other  letters  were  worked  off  the  same  day,  among  them 
this  : 

*'  My  Dear  Major:  I  have  presented  your  matter  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  shjiU  be  disappointed  if  you  are  not  made  at  least  brigadier 
by  brevet,  that  you  may  lead  the  colored  cavalry. 

"  Your  friend, 

*'  Major  Ben.  C.  Ludlow,  Fortress  Monroe.^  S.  P.  CHASE." 


^This  also  is  a  letter  of  the  date  May  16: 

"Dear  Sir:      I  have   just  read  that  sentence  in  your  reply  to   Mr.  Hooper  in 
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The  next  day  one  was  addressed,  as  follows,  to  Messrs.  F,  W. 
Smith  and  T.  S.  Pycott,  of  Boston : 

'"  Gentlemen  :  It  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  your 
invitation  to  attend  the  Convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  at  Boston,  during  the  first  week  in  June.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  do  so.     The  objects  of  the  Association  are  of  the  utmost 


which  you  refer  to  what  you  call  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
acknowledge,  in  his  Report  of  1861,  the  services  rendered  by  the  banks  of  New  York* 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  in  that  dark  hour  of  our  country's  history. 

"  I  have  examined  that  Report  and  find  in  it  a  full  and  particular  statement  of  all 
that  was  done  by  the  banks  at  that  time.  That  statement  seemed  to  me  the  best 
acknowledgment  I  could  make. 

''  Haying  found  this  statement  in  the  Report  of  1861  it  occurred  to  me  thai  there 
might  be  something  in  the  Report  of  1862  which  had  given  unintentional  offence.  I 
turned,  therefore,  to  that  Report,  and  found  no  general  statement  of  services,  indeed, 
but  what,  in  that  Report,  seemed  more  proper :  a  brief  but  earnest  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  services.  'The  promptitude  and  zeal  with  which  many  of  the  exist- 
ing institutions  came  to  the  financial  support  of  the  government  in  the  dark  days  which 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  [rebellion]  is  not  forgotten.  They  ventured  largely  and 
boldly  and  patriotically  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  and  the  Constitutional  Supremacy  of 
the  Nation  over  States  and  citizens.  It  does  not  at  all  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  act 
tiiat  the  losses  which  they  feared,  but  unhesitatingly  risked,  were  transmuted  into 
unexpected  gains.  It  is  a  solid  recommendation  of  the  suggested  (the  national 
banking  system)  that  it  offered  the  opportunity  to  them,  and  kindest  invitations  to 
reorganize,  continue  their  business  under  the  proposed  act,  with  little  loss  and  much 
advantage,  participate  in  maintaining  the  new  and  uniform  national  currency.' 

"  You  will  see,  I  think,  that  in  both  Reports  I  did  not  fail  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
action  of  the  banks.  I  felt  profoundly  the  necessity  of  a  national  currency,  issaed 
upon  uniform  security,  and  by  institutions  organized  under  national  law;  and  I 
was  bound  by  this  judgment  to  maintain  the  national  banking  system,  and  claim 
the  currency  of  the  country,  so  far  as  not  composed  of  United  States  notes,  for  these 
institutions.  But  I  felt  no  sentiment  of  hostility  toward  the  State  institutions  or 
for  their  officers.  On  the  contrary,  I  could  hardly  make  you  understand,  if  I  should 
try,  the  depth  of  my  regret  that  you  and  others,  to  whom  I  looked  for  help  and 
counsel,  arrayed  yourselves  in  opposition  to  my  views.  It  did  seem  to  me  that 
another  and  better  path,  more  useful  to  the  banks,  was  open,  following  which  their 
officers  would  have  won  deserved  honors. 

'*  But  I  do  not  complain  that  they  choose  another  road ;  nor  am  I  conscious  of  hav- 
ing even  uttered  unkind  words  of  them  because  they  chose  it.  I  felt  sure  at  the 
beginning  that  there  must  be  a  national  currency ;  and  that  to  secure  it  there  most 
be  a  national  banking  system.  I  feel  sure  of  it  now.  So  believing,  I  am  willing 
to  trust  the  invincible  logic  of  events. 

"I  stopped  at  your  sixth  page  and  wrote  this.  I  shall  read  the  rest,  and  expect 
to  find  much  that  I  think  just  and  sound,  with  somewhat  to  which  I  can  not  yield 
my  assent.  I  hope  to  find  nothing  which  will  impair  the  sentiments  of  sincere 
respect  and  esteem  with  which  I  am  Yours  truly,  8.  P.  CHASE." 

I  know  not  to  whom  the  foregoing  letter  was  addressed. 
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importance,  and  their  work,  especially  that  wrought  through  the 
Christian  Commission,  can  not  fail  to  excite  the  warmest  sympathies 
of  all  patriotic  and  Christian  men.  God  greatly  blesses  it,  and  the 
benediction  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  defenders  of  the  country 
follow  it.  Yours  very  truly,  S.  P.  CHASE." 

To  Captain  L.  L.  Weld,  May  18,  our  hero  said,  by  letter; 

*'I  am  glad  to  read  your  letter  and  its  commendation  of  General 
Birney.  I  have  sent  it  to  Secretary  Stanton,  with  a  note  expressing 
my  hope  that  General  Birney  may  command  in  Florida,  unless  some 
sufficient  military  reason  prevents.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  consider  the  matter  justly  and  kindly;  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  attribute  to  me  any  influence  with  him,  or  anybody  else  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war.'* 

This  letter  will  repay  perusal : 

**  Washington,  May  19,  1864. 

**  My  Dear  Governor  :  Few  things  in  my  public  experience  have 
given  me  so  much  satisfaction  as  your  manifestations  of  sympathy 
and  friendship,  when  I  conferred  with  you  as  to  the  course  I  ought  to 
take  on  the  occasion  of  Blair's  malignant  assault,  apparently  indorsed 
by  the  President.  I  have  followed  your  counsel  then  given,  though 
at  a  great  cost  of  personal  feeling,  because  I  was  sure  it  was  the 
counsel  of  a  patriot  and  a  friend.  I  shall  never  forget  your  expres- 
sions  of  personal  interest,  so  manifestly  prompted  by  the  heart.  I 
felt  them  through  and  through.  If  I  ever  have  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  gratitude  I  feel,  you  shall  see  how  real  it  is. 

"The  terrible  rains  have  arrested  the  progress  of  Grant,  and  have 
given  the  rebels  an  opportunity  to  mass  a  large  force  against  Butler, 
and  force  him  back  to  his  intrench ments.  In  one  point  of  view  this 
seems  well  cnouiijh  ;  for  the  more  Butler  has  against  him  the  fewer 
there  will  be  to  dispute  the  advance  of  Grunt.  To-day  the  skies  look 
as  if  we  should  have  some  days  of  clear  weather.  My  anxiety  is  very 
great;  but  deparLmental  administration  allows  me  no  voice  in 
military  matters — not  even  in  those  which  most  nearly  concern  the 
Treasury — and  I  can  therefore  only  wait  and  pray  and  hope. 

"It  has  become  quite  apparent  now  that  the  importunity  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  special  friends  for  an  early  convention,  in  order  to  make 
his  nomination  sure,  was  a  mistake  both  for  him  and  for  the  country. 
Tiic  Convention  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  Union  Convention,  but 
simply  as  a  Blair-Lincoln  Convention,  by  a  great  body  of  citizens 
whose  support  is  essential  to  success.  Few  except  those  already 
committed  to  JNIr.  Lincoln  will  consider  themselves  bound  by  a  pre- 
determined nomination.  Very  many,  who  may  ultimately  vote  for 
Mr.  Lincoln,  will  wait  the  course  of  events,  hoping  that  some  popu- 
lar movement  for  Grant,  or  some  other  successful  general,  will  offer 
a  better  liopeof  saving  the  country.  Others,  and  the  number  seems 
to  be  increasing,  will  not  support  his  nomination  in  any  event; 
believing  that  our  ill-success,  thus  far,  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  is  due  mainly  to  his  course  of  action  and  inaction;  and 
that  no  change  can  be  for  the  worse. 
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"  But  these  are  speculations  merely  from  my  stand -point.  Ton 
see  the  field  more  clearly,  because  through  less  mist,  and  can  cast 
the  horoscope  better  than  I.  May  God  direct  all  aright.  *Mj 
heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  Him  for  (America)  is  that  (she)  may  be 
saved.' 

"  I  went  out  yesterday  to  see  our  troops — the  hundred-days  men 
but,  not  having  taken  sufficient  care  to  inform  myself  of  localities 
failed  to  find  any  of  them.     I  shall  go  again  to-morrow. 

"  The  Treasury  investigation  will,  I  think,  show  that  the  depart 
ment  has  kept  up  with  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  fully  vindicate 
my  plan  of  executing  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  preparing  bondf 
and  notes  in  the  Treasury  building.  The  improvements  (machinery] 
made  by  the  much  abused  Mr.  Clark  have  alone  made  the  mechanica 
execution  of  the  immense  work  possible.     Faithfully  yours, 

"  His  Excellency  John  Brough,  etc.*  S.  P.  CHASE." 

May  23  the  Secretary  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  May  23,  1864. 

"My  Dear  Colonel:  All  right  as  to  the  note.  The  people  ap< 
orazy,  or  I  am.  I  don't  see  the  recent  military  successes.  Mosi 
earnestly  do  I  pray  that  we  may  see  them  hereafter.  All^  under  God 
depends  on  Grant.  So  far  he  has  achieved  very  little,  and  that  litth 
has  cost  beyond  computation.  Still,  my  hope  is  in  him.  He  seems  thi 
ablest  and  most  persistent  man  we  have,  Sherman  has  done  well^  and 
apparently  more  than  Grant.  I  think  he  has  good  opportunities,  li 
Mr.  Lincoln  will  only  let  the  black  loyalists  have  a  fair  chance — tha 
is,  let  them  come  into  the  army  on  a  perfectly  equal  footing  as  t< 
pay,  chances  of  promotion,  and  right  to  vote  on  the  soil  which  thej 
help  recover  from  rebellion,  with  white  loyalists.  Such  a  policy 
honestly  adopted,  and  manfully  carried  out,  will  save  us.  NothiDj 
short  of  it,  in  my  opinion,  will.  Without  such  a  policy  Shermai 
must  grow  weaker  and  weaker  as  he  advances;  and  Savannah,  if  h^ 
ever  reaches  it,  may  be  his  Moscow.** 

Who  was  the  ''  dear  colonel  ^'  to  whom  that  was  written  ?  I 
was,  alas  1  none  other  than  "  Colonel  '^  Alfred  P.  Stone^  of  Ohio 
And  the  letter  thus  went  on : 

"  I  have  not  written  a  word  to  Ohio,  I  believe,  on  the  villanous 
malignant,  and  lying  assault  of  the  Blairs — for  the  Congressiona 


1  May  21,  Mr.  Chase  wrote  as  follows : 

*'SiR  :    You  are  right  in  thinking  I  take  a  profound  interest  in  the  success  o 

your  project  for  uniting  Europe  and  America  by  an  oTcrland  telegraphic  commi] 

nication,  and  I  would  willingly  subscribe  twenty- five  or  thirty  thousand  to   Ui 

stock,  if  I  had  that  amount  of  money  at  my  command.    I  could  appropriate  $5,00 

to  such  a  subscription,  and  will  willingly  do  so.    Please  let  me  know  in  whftt  in 

stallments  subscriptions  are  to  l^e  paid. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  8.  P.  0HA3E. 

"0.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  W.  A.  Telegraph  Office,  Rochester,  N.  Y." 
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goneial  was  only  the  mouthpiece  of  the  trio — and  its  apparent  in- 
dorsement by  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  did  not  want  to  say  anything  by  way 
of  appeal,  in  my  pei-sonal  behalf,  against  an  indorsement  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  while  the  great  outrage,  not  on  iiie  only,  but  on  the  con- 
stitution, implied  in  sending  bauk  Blair  to  tlie  army  in  the  way,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  be  was  sent  back,  romuins  on  the  record  un- 
redressed. I  would  not  write  this  were  it  possible  for  the  letter  to 
reach  you  in  time  to  affect  the  action  of  the  convention.  If  Ihc  facts 
don't  speak  to  the  people,  I  have  no  desire  to  speak  to  thom  at 
present." 

Under  date,  May  25,  we  have  this  letter : 

My  Dear  Sir  ;  I  have  read  Dr.  Ayres'  letter  with  surprise  and 
regret.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  be  alludes  aa  a  man  likely  to  be 
chosen  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  Convention  being  my  own  selection. 
Since  my  letter  to  Senator  Hall,  or  rather  throagh  him  to  my  friends 
in  Ohio,  and  elsewhere,  was  wi-itten,  I  have  neither  asked,  nor 
sought  nor  expected  to  be  nominated  for  President.  I  would  not 
take  the  nomination  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  if  it  were  tendered 
tome.  The  delegates  have  been  almost  all  i.'lc(Ltcd  uihIlt  piL-tifjes, 
express,  or  implied,  that  they  will  vote  for  the  renominalion  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  The  nomination  of  any  other  mnn  would  be  justly  re- 
garded as  a  fraud  upon  the  people  ;  and  I  value  conscious  integrity 
of  purpose  far  more  than  office,  even  the  liighest.  I  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  selection  of  delegates  to  Baltimore — not  one  is  a 
selection  of  mine  in  any  souse;  but  if  there  were  such  a  man  I 
should  say  to  him,  'Represent  honestly  the  wishes  of  the  people 
who  sent  j'oa ;  avoid  especrnlly  the  very  appearance  of  nmnage- 
mont  to  substitute  any  man  for  the  man  whom  they  prefer.' 

"If  tlie  Ilaltimore  Convention  is  itself  a  mistake  the  error  can  not 
be  rectifieil  by  any  attempt  to  thwart,  through  its  members,  the  ex- 
pectiitions  of  tlieir  constituents.  Yours  very  truly, 

"Hon.  L.  D.  Sticknev.  S.  T.  CHASE." 

Of  the  same  date  is  the  following  : 

"My  IiAKi.iNO  Nettie.  Your  description  of  your  night's  alarm 
is  c;i]>il:il,  and  i;ivc«  mo  a  good  lau^h  in  the  midst  of  my  perplexi- 
ties and  tronljk's.  But  I  niuHt  lell  you  that  you  arc  allowing  your 
liandwritinfT  to  degenerate,  and  that  you  are  too  cureless  about  your 
'  myself  nnil  ■howevcre.'  puttitig  them  in,  as  it  were  to  fill  up;  and 
that,  tliougli  paper  is  dear,  I  proter  on  the  whole  to  have  you  write  on 
unt<)rn  sliuets, 

"Sister  received  Komc  days  ago  your  pictorial,  poetical  success, 
which  ought  to  have  been  entitled  'The  Neglected  Young  Lady. 
It  was  very  funny. 

"And  now  what  else  shall  I  tell  ?  In  the  first  place  we  ai-e  all 
pretty  well — very  well  for  us.     In  the  next  place  we  take  our  meals 

'■  Dear  Bishop  M.cllvaine  has  been  with  us  and   at  the  army.     He 
gives  most  interesting  ai^counts  of  the  wonderful  work  the  Christian 
Commission  is  doing.""    Tliero  was  never  anything  like  the  self-denial, 
39 
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the  activity,  the  usefulness  of  these  men.     They  seem  to  have  tl 
very  spirit  of  Christ — a  sort  of  divinity  in  manhood.    He  left 
day  before  yesterday,  and  thinks  of  goin/r  to  Europe  in  July.    Sist 
would  like  to  go  too,  if  the  governor  would  or  /  could  go. 

"Have  you  seen  the  ^  Ferry  Boy'  yet?  There  is  a  good  deal  i 
truth  in  it,  but  some  embellishments. 

"  And  here  I  must  stop,  for  I  have  ever  so  much  work  to  do  I] 
fore  I  can  go  homo  to  dine. 

"  Your  affectionate  father.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

"  I  inclose  a  picture.  I  don't  know  whether  you  had  one  i 
these." 

May  27  furnishes  this  letter ; 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :     A  letter  has  been  shown  me  in  which  you  a 
^  reported  as  blaming  me  for  sending  General  Garfield  secretly  to  M 

Stanton  to  ask  him  to  use  his  official  patronage  to  promote  my  noi 
i nation  for  the  Presidency.     It  is  also  stated  that  a  report  that  I  d 
send  the  general  to  the  Secretary  for  that  purpose  is  quite  current 
Cincinnati. 

"  It  humbles  me  to  see  ^  such  a  report ;  but  if  it  can  obtain  cr 
dence  with  such  gentlemen  as  yourself  may  it  not  be  a  duty  to  do  e 

"  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  Neither  secretly  nor  openh 
neither  through  General  Garfield  or  any  other  person ;  neith* 
directly  nor  indirectly,  did  I  ever  suggest  to  Mr.  Stanton  or  ar 
Head  of  Department,  or  to  any  other  officer  of  the  Government 
wish  for  the  use  of  official  patronage  in  my  behalf. 

"  Why  I  should  be  thus  incessantly  pursued  with  calumny  I  do  n 
understand.  lam  in  nobody's  way,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  way  < 
some  who  would  like  to  make  money  out  of  the  distresses  of  tl 
countr3\  There  were  some  citizens  who  wished  that  I  might  1 
President,  and  they  were  men  of  whose  preference  any  man  migl 
be  proud ;  but  when  I  saw  that  use  of  mj'  name  was  likely  to  crea 
strife  and  divisions  injurious  to  our  common  cause,  and  that  son 
even  in  high  places  were  willing  that  the  finances  of  the  country,  c 
which  everything  depends,  should  be  embarrassed  and  damaged,  ; 
by  that  means  I  might  be  damaged,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  tl 
action  of  the  Union  members  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  ask  that  n 
name  no  longer  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  nomination, 
thought  I  was  acting  an  honest  and  patriotic  part.  Since  writing  tt 
letter  taking  my  name  out  of  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  nomini 
tion,  I  have  neither  sought,  nor  asked,  nor  expected  it.  I  have  bee 
working  hard  to  raise  the  means  to  pay  and  clothe  and  feed  tl 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  defray  the  costs  c 
their  great  movements.  My  only  ambition  has  been  to  contribai 
what  I  could  in  my  place  to  the  safety  of  the  Eepublic  and  to  pn 
mote  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  and  especially  of  the  laboi 
ing  masses,  by  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  sound  and  an 
form  national  currency. 


^So  in  my  copy.    Probably,  the  word  was  notice^ ' 


K 
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"  I  have  not  after  all  escaped  obloquy ;  but  I  can  bear  it  so  long  as 
my  conscience  teatifiea  that  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it. 
"  Yours  very  truly, 
"  Hon.  Aaron  F.  Perry,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  S.  P.  CHASK." 

May  30  yields  the  following  letter : 

"  Bear  Sir  :  I  have  read  the  letter  oC  Lord  Lyons  which  you  left 
with  me.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  juet  mean  between 
too  much  restriction  and  none  at  all.  It  is  Impoesible  to  satiBfy  either 
those  who  would  stop  all  commerce  lest  n^b<ilH  may  be  supplied,  or 
those  who  would  abolish  all  restrictions  wbi'ther  rebels  be  supplied 
or  not.  Mr.  Barney  ia  required  to  refuse  clearances  whenever  he  has 
satisfactory  reasons  to  believe  that  goodn.  destined  either  for  a  foreign 
or  domestic  port,  or  intended  for  places  under  the  control  of  the  in- 
surgents; and  he  is  required,  whenever  he  believei  it  nMessary,  to  re- 
quire a  bond  upon  each  clearance  in  a  penalty  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
cargo,  with  sureties  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  cargo  shall  be  de- 
livered at  the  clearance  destination,  and  that  no  part  shall  be  used 
for  aid  or  comfort  to  insurgents. 

"You  know  how  much  complaint  has  been  made  against  him  for 
alleged  taking  of  insufficient  bonds  on  sbipmentA  to  Nassau  ;  and  I 
may  add  that  be  has  been  vehemently  censured  by  officials  in  high 
ition  for  not  requiring,  in  all  cases,  bonds  with  real  estate  security. 
m  informed,  indeed,  tTiat  bis  alleged  remissness  has  been  made  the 

bject  of  investigation  by  a  military  commission  organised  in  New 
York. 

"Now,  on  the  other  hand,  come  the  representations  of  Lord  Lyons 
against  the  stringency  and  necessary  severity  of  his  action.  I  will, 
if  you  think  it  best,  send  htm  the  paragraphs  of  Lord  Lyons'  letter, 
relating  to  the  security  required  ;  or  if  you  will  send  me  full  copies 
of  his  dispat<'hes,  I  will  send  them  to  Mr.  Biii-ney  with  instructions 
to  report  further  upon  the  general  subject.  You  need  no  assurance 
that  no  exaction  whatever  is  made  from  foreign  merchants  trading 
to  British  porls  which  is  not  made  from  American  citizens  trading  to 
any  port  foreign  or  domestic  from  which  supplies  can  be  sent  to 
rebels.  Yery  truly  j^ours, 

"  UoN.  Wm,  H.  Seward,  Secretary/  of  the  Stale.       S.  P.  CHASE," 

This  letter  is  also  dated  May  30: 

"  My  Dear  S[R  :  What  j'ou  said  about  the  Albany  Evening  Journal 
the  other  <lay  induci's  me  to  send  you  its  most  prominent  article  of 
May  24,  which  has  been  inclosed  to  me. 

"So  far  as  its  allegations  concern  me  personally  thej- are  utterly 
without  warrant.  In  the  sense  intended  hy  the  words,  I  have  never 
been  a  Presidential  aspirant.  Since  my  letter  to  Senator  Hall,  or, 
rather,  through  him  to  my  friends  in  Ohio,  I  have  avoided  all  thought 
and  talk  about  the  Presidential  nomination,  and  have  certainly 
neither  asked  nor  Bought  nor  expected  it  myself. 

"  The  patronage  of  this  department  is  not  and  never  has  been  used 
with  reference  to  that  nomination.  All  I  ask  for  in  any  officer  is 
capacity,  fidelity  to  trust,  and  devotion  to  Union  and  Liberty.     If 
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there  are  sinecure  officers  in  the  New  York  Custom  House,  secretly 
at  work  to  prevent  the  fair  expression  of  the  manifest  preference 
of  the  Union  men  of  the  country,  1  do  not  know  it.  Every  man  has 
a  right  to  be  in  a  minority  if  he  chooses,  and  often  must  be,  or  sac- 
rifice his  honest  convictions  ;  but  no  man  has  a  riijht  to  be  a  sinecure 
office-holder  or  to  engage  in  secret  work  to  thwart  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  political  organization  to  which  he  belongs;  and  no 
such  man  will  hold  office  in  this  department,  or  under  it,  with  my 
consent. 

"  Mr.  Surveyor  Andrews,  as  you  are  aware,  is  not  [an!  appointee 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  know  nothing  of  his  political 
action  at  Syracuse  or  elsewhere,  except  from  the  public  prints. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

*»  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  same  day  yields  the  following : 

"My  Dear  Sir:  I  was  surprised  to  see  in  the  Evening  Post  a 
statement  calculated  to  create  the  impression  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  still  issuing  legal  tender  notes.  The  truth  is  that 
during  this  month  the  legal  tender  issues  have  been  reduced  nearly 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the  five  per  cent,  treasury  notes  nearly 
fourteen  millions.  I  have  been  doing  my  utniost  to  prevent  inflation. 
The  banks,  without  any  plea  of  necessity,  are  increasing  their  issues, 
to  the  infinite  danger  of  the  country.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
does  not  increase  the  circulation  issues  of  the  Government  by  a  single 
dollar,  excej)t  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  imperious  necessity. 
The  banks  of  the  city  of  rCew  York,  by  certified  checks,  turn  their 
accumulated  de))osits  into  currency,  and  thus  give  a  greater  impulse 
to  inflation  than  any  single  cause.  Why  not  look  at  the  matter  just 
as  it  is,  and  claim  for  the  countiy  the  exclusive  use  of  the  circula- 
tion,  and  urge  that  the  banks  be  compelled  to  withdraw  their  circu« 
lation,  the  pressure  of  which  is  now  so  mischievous. 

"  Very  truly  your  friend, 

"  W.  C.  Bryant,  Esq.,  New  York.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Of  the  same  date  is  the  letter  furnishing  the  rule  of  judgment 
given  in  the  Introduction.     It  reads  at  length  as  follows: 

**  Mr  Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  Pierce  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  an 
article  written  by  him,  an<l  published  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard^ 
concerning  my  action  in  the  Garner  case. 

^'  I  am  apt  to  neglect  the  work  of  self- vindication.  It  seems,  in 
general,  best  to  work  and  let  the  works  speak  for  the  worker.  It  is 
a  gratifying  consciousness  that  I  have  never  omitted  known  daties 
toward  the  enslaved  and  the  oppressed ;  and  that  I  have  ever  pre- 
ferred generous  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  others  in  the  cause 
of  Human  Enfranchisement  to  unjust,  or  even  unnecessary,  criticisms. 
It  seems  to  me  better  and  wiser  to  judge  particular  acts  by  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  lite,  than  the  general  tenor  of  life  by  particular  acts. 
When  anything  is  imputed  to  me,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  my 
uniform  course,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  lot  the  imputation  paas 
unnoticed. 


J. 
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"Sinoo  the  case  of  the  Gnrnei-u  baa  boon  brought  before  the  public 
by  Mr.  PhillipB,  I  have  had  many  applicutiona  for  the  facts;  and 
thought  it  beat  to  depart  from  my  general  rule,  quite  as  much  for 
tho  aalie  of  the  cauae,  alwaya  hart  in  my  judgment  by  unjust  iiHper- 
aione  upon  its  aupportera,  as  foe  my  own.  I,  therefore,  furnished  to 
Mr.  Pierce  the  atatenicnts  and  documents  from  whicli  he  baa  driiwii 
ft  large  part  of  hie  article;  and  he  has  had,  I  understand,  tlie  benefit  of 
lettei's  from  some  of  the  counsel  who  appeared  for  fugitivea  before  tlie 
different  courts.    It  is,  I  think,  as  nearly  accurate  as  such  papers  can  bo. 

"I  inclose  ten  dollars;  please  send  me  receipt  for  subscription  to 
the  Standard  as  long  as  tlie  money  will  pay  for.  God  grant  that 
long  before  the  aubacription  runs  out  every  vestige  of  slavery  may 
have  disappeared  from  North  America;  even  that  last  trace  of  it, 
injustice  to  man  becauae  he  is  black.        Youi-s  truly, 

"  Oliver  Johnson,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

May  30  also  yields  this  little  letter : 

"My  Dear  Sir;  Mr.  Walker's  letter  has  affected  me  profoundly. 
What  a  noble  and  patriotic  spirit  breathes  through  every  line  I  The 
approbation  of  auch  a  man,  how  it  outweigha  the  cenaure  of  tboa- 
eanda  of  narrower  views  and  lower  aentimenta.  God  grant  that  he 
may  return  in  renovated  health,  and  long  be  spared  to  serve  the 
country  he  is  now  laboring  to  save.  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"Hon.  F.  p.  Stanton.  8.  P.  CHASH." 

The  next  day,  the  same  active  pen  said,  in  a  little  not«  to  3(r. 
Wm.  H.  Aspinwall: 

"  If  Congress  would  only  give  me  the  measures  I  need,  the  finances 

could  be  put  on  the  soundeaL  footing  in  six  weeks.      Small  politics 

The  eventful  month  of  June  muat  now  receive  attention.  On  the 
second  day  of  it,  the  Secretary  wrote  as  follows; 

"Mv  Dear  Madam:  I  have  two  letters  from  your  honored  and 
liinicTiti'd  husbiiiiii,  which  I  greatly  prize  as  autographic  mementoea 
of  (luu  whom  till!  lieavcns  have  gained  too  soon. 

'Of  the  first,  I  Mend  you  a  copy.  Tho  other  relates  to  matters 
which  involve  Konie  unpleasant  personal  controversy,  which,  itseenia 
to  me,  it  would  be  well  not  to  revive.  The  great  eateem  in  which  I 
hold  the  piirtics,  makes  me  unwilling  even  to  seem  to  be  an  agent  in 
rt'vivinjr  it,  hy  directing  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  be  made. 

"  With  the  greatest  respect  iind  esteem,         Yours  truly, 

"  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Kino.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Of  the  .same  date  is  a  little  note  to  Hon.  S.  Hooper,  saying: 

"  I  incliiae  a  tclo-!;rum  from  Mr.  Ciaco,  who  is  very  anxious  to  have 
the  Gold  ]iill  jiiisa  immediately. 

'■lis  ])iiss;ige  will  probably  check  the  advance  and   give  a  little 
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^^  If  yoa  can  put  a  sufficient  tax  on  State  Bank  issues,  to  arrest 
their  increase  and  insure  their  gradual  reduction,  the  way  to  safety 
will  be  open." 

To  Bishop  Mcllvaine^  the  next  day^  was  written : 

"My  Dear  Bishop:  Your  note  is  just  received.  I  am  glad  every- 
thing is  arranged  to  your  satisfaction  concerning  your  visit  to 
Europe.  May  God  maKe  it  very  useful.  My  daughter  has  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  going  unless  her  husband  or  I  can  go  with  her. 

"  I  allow  myself  no  thought  concerning  the  Presidency  ;  and  have 
put  the  subject  out  of  my  mind  ever  since  I  wrote  the  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Hall,  as  far  as  possible.  It  would  alarm  more  than  gratify  me 
if  I  thought  there  was  any  prospect  of  such  eventualities  as  Mr. 

A ana  your  brother  suggest.     If  I  can  only  saccoed  in  saving 

the  finances  I  shall  be  happy  and  most  thankful. 

*'It  is  a  great  comfort  to  see  your  address  copied  so  widely,  and  eo 
general  a  concurrence  in  its  views.  If  the  President  would  only 
throw  the  full  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  justice  to  the 
blacks,  and  especially  the  black  loyalists  of  the  South,  1  can  not  bat 
think  that  God's  blessing  would  follow. 

"  Your  friend  most  truly,i  S.  P.  CH ASB." 

Next  we  have : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  June  6,  1804. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Loan  Com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Banks  makes  it  important  for  me  to  go  to 
New  York  to-day,  at  7:30  P.  m. 

**  Before  going  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  short  conversation  with 
you  about  business  before  Congress.  Will  you  have  time  for  it,  and 
will  it  be  most  convenient  for  you  at  your  office  or  here? 

**  Yours  very  truly, 

"  The  President  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  President  answered  in  penciling,  indorsed  on  the  original  of 
the  foregoing: 

"  I  will  try  to  call  at  your  office  at  3  P.  M.,  to  day,  June  6, 1864. 
"  Hon.  Sec.  op  Treasury.  A.  LINCOLN." 


1  Of  the  same  date  is  the  following: 

"Mt  Dear  Sir:  You  will  find  inclosed  with  this  note  my  reply  to  your  invita* 
tion  to  the  mass  meeting  to-morrow. 

^^  Allow  me  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  for  expressing  to  you  my  warmest 
thanks  for  your  generous  defense  of  my  action  in  relation  to  the  Fifty  Per  Cent. 
Increase  Act,  when  lately  assailed  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  recalled  moet 
agreeable  memories  of  former  days. 

^'  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  closing  sentence  of  my  reply  ill-timed  or  too 
radical.  The  danger  of  injustice,  as  well  as  its  wickedness,  weighs  heayily  on  my 
heart ;  and  I  see  no  excuse  for  not  giving  utterance  to  something  of  whfti  I  feel. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  Hon.  F.  a.  Conklino.  B.  P.  CHASE." 


■'■^^ 
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Of  the  iDterview  thus  proposed,  we  have  the  following  account: 

"The  President  called  about  3  o'clock,  and  ititrodaced  the  subject 
of  the  New  York  Custom  House  by  saying  subBtantially  what  fol* 

lows: 

"  'Tou  no  doubt  have  supposed  that  Mv.  DenniBon  has  talked  to  me 
about  the  New  York  Custom  House.  I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  what 
he  said,  except  that  I  have  always  thought  tlmt  he  was  rather  inclined 
to  set  himself  up  as  a  great  rascal  catcher.  But  still  I  should  not  have 
thought  so  much  of  what  he  said  bat  fui'  the  statement  made  to 
me  by  Mr.  Hulburd,  for  whom  I  sent,  atlor  liearing  the  atateinentof 
Mr.  Dennieon.  Mr.  Hulburd  said  that  Mr.  Bailey  called  on  him,  and 
represented  that  I  did  not  desire  that  :iiiv  investigation  should  be 
made  in  the  Custom  House  matters  in  New  York,  and  also  stated,  as 
a  reason  why  no  such  investigation  should  bo  made,  that  I  would  not 
act,  whatever  the  committee  might  discover.  This  statement,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Dennison,  made  me  believe  that  Mr.  Bnilcy  was  csercia- 
ing  pretty  much  the  whole  control  over  i'lisK'in  Unusi'm.-iiti'rn  ;  and 
what  confirmed  me  in  this  impression  wilm  ili,'  Un-i  tli:u  .\Ii-,  Biirney, 
when  here  some  time  ago,  said  nothing  about  Mr,  Bailey,  although 
he  spoke  quite  fully  of  all  hie  Custom  House  troubles.  He  said: 
"  About  two  weeks  before  my  letter  to  you  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  write  what  I  did,  and  concluded  to  send  it  after  what  Mr.  Hulburd 
said." 

"  '  I  left  the  question  of  Mr.  Barney's  successor  open,  because  I  had 
received  letters  and  other  communications  from  pretty  much  all  the 
Union  men  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  in  the  various  commit- 
tees, recommending  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wakeman,  and  was  not 
certain  that  it  was  best  to  appoint  him.  I  thought  of  another  person, 
and  not  that  I  had  any  objection  to  Mr.  Wakeman,  but  that  it  might 
not  be  pleiisunt  to  j'ou  to  have  him  appointed,  because  of  the  old 
cotitroveray  about  him  wlicn  he  was  named  for  surveyor.  A  good 
deal  more  was  said,  and  what  was  actually  said  was  in  different 
language  from  what  has  just  been  used;  but  the  substance  is  pre- 
served. 

"I  answered  substantially  as  follows:  'Since  Mr.  Bamej'  was 
appointed  collector,  I  liave  Kometimes  doubted  his  efficiency  as  an 
officer,  but  I  have  talki'd  with  him  on  the  management  of  the  Custom 
House.  I  have  ibund  liitn  intelligent  and  thoroughly  earnest  in  his 
wishes  to  administer  it  corroctlj-.  Some  of  those,  at  whose  instance 
he  was  originally  appointed — Mr.  Opdyke,  for  example,  and  Mr. 
Orton — were  dissatistifd  with  Mr.  Barney  while  Mr.  Palmer  was  his 
confidential  clerk,  and  frequently  urged  me  to  recommend  his 
removal  to  yuu.  I  nt'ver  felt  mj'self  warranted  in  doing  so,  for  I 
was  satisfiiul  an  to  liis  liotieslj-  and  general  capacity,  and  did  not 
think  a  clianije  w(mld  be  likely  to  he  an  improvement.  To  show 
you  how  I  tclt  in  regard  to  the  matter,  I  wilt  read  you  what  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Orton  sonic  -short  time  since — about  the  time  when  Palmer's 
complicity  wish  the  Nassau  frauds  was  discovered — in  answer  to  a 
letter  full  of  strong  feeling  against  Mr.  Barney,  and  of  a  desire  for 
his  removal.'  I  tlTeii  read  the  extracts  of  the  letter  which  follows: 
( )      I  then  went  on   to  say,  since  Mr.  Palmer's 
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removnl  thevo  has  been  a  gi-eut  deal  of  clamor,  but  it  has  not  flha 
my  confideneo  in  Kr.  Bni'iiey,  and  I  etill  believe  that  nothing  wi 
be  (rained  by  a  change.     So  much  for  Mr.  Barney. 

"  Mr.  Bailey  was  a  clerk  in  the  office,  appointed  soon  after  I  e 
into  the  department,  and  employed  under  the  solicitor.  He  aho 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  talent,  and  acquired  the  entire  confidenoi 
tlie  solititov  and  my  own.  Under  the  act  of  Congrefts  passed  al 
n  yenr  ago,  three  agents  were  appointed,  one,  Mr.  Bailey,  to  re 
in  New  York,  and  another,  Mr,  Gibbs,  to  go  to  Europe,  and  tb 
Mr.  Bi-iggs,  for  whom  you  wished  to  have  me  provide  a  place. 
Bailey  was  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  department  in  1 
York  connected  with  the  revenue ;  Mr.  Gibbfi  over  the  same  inter 
in  Europe,  while  Mr.  Brigirs  was  employed  in  the  Internal  Rere 
Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  Oommiesionor  Lewis.  Mr.  Ba 
performed  veiy  acceptably,  and  when  the  solicitor  went  to  that  < 
to  investigate  aile^^cd  frauds  upon  revenue,  Mr.  Bailey  assisted  h 
Thefte  investigations  have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  princip: 
under  the  direction  of  the  solicitor,  who  npent  much  time  in  J 
York,  indeed,  more  than  I  thought  the  interests  of  the  departir 
could  well  permit.  Within  the  last  few  months,  the  aolicitor's  du 
requiring!;  Uw  presence  here,  Mr.  Bailey  has  conducted  the  invest: 
tions  in  Xew  York,  and  his  action  has  received  the  approval  of  ti 
mj'self  and  the  solicitor.  Up  to  the  time  of  Palmer's  arrest, 
Barney  had  but  comparatively  little  to  do  with  Mr.  Bailey,  but  a 
that  time,  relied  upon  him  very  much  for  advice  and  support ;  •■ 
perhaps  some  occasion  has  been  given  fur  the  idea  that  he  exero 
an  undue  control  over  tlie  management  of  the  Custom  House,  by 
occupation  of  the  room  reserved  for  the  President  or  Secretary  w! 
they  visit  Sew  York,  and  for  the  reception  of  committees  of  n 
chants  and  others  by  the  collector. 

•■This  room  was  occupied  by  the  solicitor  when  conducting 
investigations,  and  Mr.  Bailey  took  it  when  similarly  employed, 
have  directed  a  change  to  be  made  in  this  respect,  and  I  have  c 
versed,  too,  with  Mr.  Barney  in  relation  to  Mr.  Bailey,  and  find  tl 
while  he  has  much  confidence  in  him,  he  does  not,  in  the  administrat 
of  the  Custom  House,  guide  himself  by  his  judgment,  or  any  ot 
judgment,  indeed,  than  his  own.  I  think  that  Mr.  Bailey  can 
nave  used  (he  expression  attributed  to  him.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hoo 
assures  nie  that  Mr.  Hubburd  informed  him  that  Mr.  Bailey  conve; 
110  such  idea  to  his  mind,  as,  that  you  desire  that  the  investigati 
should  not  proceed.  I  think  Mr.  Bailey  is  not  the  fool  to  have  m 
such  a  suggestion.  As  to  the  other  expression  ascribed  to  him,  t 
you  would  not  act,  whatever  the  report  of  the  Committee  might  b 
can  say  nothing,  except  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  likely  that 
used  it. 

"You  remember  that  I  was  averse  to  the  original  appointment 
Mr.  Dennisou.  Afler  a  time,  however,  I  changed  my  opinion  ab 
him.  He  itemed  to  be  very  active  and  energetic  in  the  performai 
of  his  duties,  and  if  I  sometimes  thought  him  too  eager  I  regorc 
it  as  a  good  fault,  for  I  had  no  objections  to  his  being  something 
a  BuseurCntchvr  in  (he  position  he  tilled  In  fact,  theconlingent 
wards  given  by  law  to  revenue  officers  are  given  in  order  to  ind 
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them  to  be  vigilant  in  raacal-cntchiDg.  Of  I&te,  however,  I  have 
Been  some  reason  to  change  my  judgment.  Within  tlio  last  two  or 
thrpe  days  an  affidavit  has  been  taken  in  New  York,  and  has  been 
sent  hero,  the  statementB  of  which  impeach  him  very  Heriously.  It 
was  sent  by  Major  Halpine,  formerly  of  General  HalJock'g,  then  ot" 
General  Hunter's,  and  now  of  General  Dix's  staff,  and   was  taken  aa 

eirt  of  an  investigation  proceeding  under  the  direction  of  General 
ix.  I  th«n  handed  the  affidavit  to  the  President.  I  then  went  on 
to  say,  in  my  judgment  the  public  intorests  do  not  require  any 
change  in  the  Colfectorship  of  New  York,  If  there  should  be  a 
change,  however,  I  think  Mr.  Barney's  successor  should  be  a  man 
who  will  command  the  general  confidence  of  the  business  com- 
munity and  of  the  public ;  a  man  whose  position  and  character  are 
so  high  that  there  could  be  no  questioi]  as  to  the  motives  of  hissolec- 
tion.  Such  a  man,  I  think,  is  Mr.  Aspinwell,  Mr.  Curtis  Noyea,  or 
Governor  Dickinson.  The  President  said,  Mr.  Noyes  is  a  very  able 
gentleman;  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  not  anxious  to  appoint  Mr, 
Wakcmnn.  What  would  you  think  of  Preetnn  King?  To  this  I  re- 
plied, I  should  not  think  at  all  well  of  his  ajipoiiitnicnt.  He  is  doubt- 
less a  man  of  integi'ity,  but  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  duties  of 
the  post,  and  would  not,  I  think,  be  regarded  qualified  in  any  respect 
except  integrity  by  the  New  York  mercantile  community.  Here  the 
conversation  dropped  ;  the  Presi.ient,  as  he  left  the  room,  said,  I  will 
think  further  of  the  matter,  and  do  nothing  until  I  have  talked  fully 
about  it  I  said,  I  think  you  had  better  see  Mr.  Bailey,  and  you  can 
then  judge  better  of  whether  he  is  likely  to  have  said  what  is  as- 
cribed to  him.  He  said,  'Very  well,  I  will  see  him.'  I  said,  he  will 
be  here  in  a  day  or  two,  and  1  will  send  him  to  you." 

To  Horace  Greeley,  on  the  16th,  Mr.  Chase  wrote 

'■Mr  Dear  Sra:  Thanks  for  books  —ditto  for  promise  as  to 
notice  of  It.  J.  \V.    Mean  to  find  time  to  read  former. 

"Was  in  New  York  during  most  of  the  daylight  of  Tuesday, 
Wodnesdiiv,  and  Thursday  ;  but  so  absolutely  the  prey  of  the  money 
folk,  that  1  had  only  time  for  one  glance  at  my  daughter.  So  did 
not  SCO  yiiu  ;  tliuugh  I  wanted  to,  badly. 

"I  lueiin  to  go  in  for  a  foreign  loan  now,  though  it  galls  me.  If 
Congrews  would  have  given  a  good  tax  law,  last  December,  and  we 
could  have  managed  to  get  along  without  the  great  bounties,  it  would 
not  have  been  neucBsary.  But  tlio  price  of  gold  must  and  shall 
come  down,  or  I'll  quit  and  let  somebody  else  try.  Oh  I  if  Congress 
would  only  aeo  and  act! 

"Your  friend,  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  15th  furnishes  thi.t suggestive  little  note; 

"  Dear  Hale  ;  I  can  give  the  lady  you  recommend  a  place  if  she 
is  a  really  good  accountant  and  writer. 

"There  ;ire  places  for  two  such,  and  at  present  no  places  for  any 
other:*  I  urn  sorry  to  say.  Your  friend, 

"Hon.  John  P.  Hale.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Conversing  with  Chief  Justice  Chase,  on  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
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tion  he,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasary,  had  borne  to  the  introdactioD 
of  woman's  work  into  the  Treasury  Department,  I  heard  from  him 
the  modest  statement,  that  he  could  not  possibly  see  how  that  matter 
was  of  any  special  credit  to  him. 
On  the  same  day,  the  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Chase  as  follows : 

''My  Dear  Sir:  The  Governor  of  Iowa  and  some  of  the  M.  C*s 
have  Q(iven  me]  a  little  embarrassment  about  the  removal  of  a  Mr. 
Atkinson,  in  your  department,  and  the  appointment  to  the  place  of  a 
Mr.  Sill,  I  think.  They  claim  a  promise,  which  I  know  I  never 
made,  except  upon  the  condition  that  you  desired  the  removal  of 
Atkinson.  Please  help  me  a  little.  If  you  will  write  me  a  note  that 
you  do  not  wish  Atkinson  removed,  that  will  end  the  matter.  On 
the  contrary,  if  you  do  wish  him  removed,  or  even  are  indifferent 
about  it,  say  so  to  me,  accompanying  your  note  with  a  nomination 
for  Sill.  Yours  truly, 

"  A.  LINCOLN." 

Under  date  June  28,  a  register  contains  this  entry : 

"  The  auditor,  Mr.  Atkinson,  resigned  to-day,  Mr.  Sill,  of  Iowa, 
is  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  been  an  excellent  officer,  bat 
has  been  much  distrusted  by  our  friends  on  account  of  his  polttios. 
I  advised  him  to  resign,  therefore,  proposing  to  use  his  services  in 
another  place  where  the  same  hostility  is  not  manifest.  His  health, 
too,  requires  a  change.     Hence  his  resignation." 

June  16,  Mr.  Chase  wrote  as  follows  to  Mrs.  C.  L.  Jones : 

*•  My  Dear  Charlotte  :  You  don't  know  how  impossible  it  is  for 
me  to  keep  the  track  of  our  dear  brothers  Ben  and  Israel.  They  are 
soldiei-s,  and  must  take  their  share  of  trials  and  dangers  bravely,  and 
we  must  hope  the  best  while  praying  for  them  and  our  country. 

*'  I  want  Nettie  to  go  West  and  see  you  all,  but  some  how  the  time 
never  comes.    Let  us  hope  it  may. 

"  Love  to  3'our  dear  ones.  Yours  affectionately, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE." 

On  the  same  day,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Heaton^  of  Cineiii* 
nati,  said  our  hero  : 

*^  I  have  your  letter  making  some  financial  suggestions.  I  wish 
you  were  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Perhaps  you  would  find  that 
some  things  which  look  very  feasible  and  very  expedient  in  Cincin- 
nati are  wholly  impracticable  in  Washington,  and  that — but  I  have 
not  time  for  such  things.'* 

The  same  day  we  have  a  letter  to  Colonel  Bannister,  saying: 

"  Whatever  people  may  think,  it  is  a  real  relief  to  me  to  he  free  from  the 
annoyance  of  a  canvass,  u:ith  a  personal  interest  in  the  result. 

^^  Yesterday  I  went  to  Fort  Eichardson,  over  the  Long  Bridge,  to 
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see  our  noble  boys  in  Blake's  regiment.  It  did  me  good  to  be  with 
them,  and  yet  my  heart  ached  to  think  what  it  cost  the  country  to 
send  such  young  men  to  war — even  the  outside  of  war.  They  seemed 
very  glad  to  see  me.  Wo  are  all  looking  for  news  from  Grant.  May 
God  give  him  victory."  ^ 

Next  day  yields  this  note : 

"  Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  12th  is  just  received.  I  wish  Congress 
had  the  courage  to  adopt  your  patriotic  suggestion;  and  will  refer 
your  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Military  AffiEiirs. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Dr.  J.  H.  PuLTE,2  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  S.  P.  CHASB." 

And  now  we  begin  to  see  the  clear  beginning  of  the  end  of  our 
hero's  life  as  financier.     This  note  is  dated  June  20 : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  accept  the  office  of  Assistant) Treasurer? 
There  it  is — right  out. 

'^  Governor  Morgan  and  I  have  talked  this  matter  over,  and  have 
concluded  that  the  appointment  is  one  fit  to  be  made;  and  will  both 
be  gratified  if  you  think  it  is  one  fit  to  accept. 

"  Your  friend 

"  Denning  Duer,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Here  is  another  letter  to  the  President : 

"^Washington,  D.  C,  June  20, 1864. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  inclose  a  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Fessenden  to-day. 
You  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  statements  it  makes.  I 
do  not  know  that  you  can  do  anything  to  induce  the  Committee  to 
report  adequate  taxes;  but  am  sure  you  will  if  you  can.  Mr.  Fess- 
enden and  Mr.  Howe  are  the  Union  members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Hooper  and  Mr.  Morrill  on 
the  pari  of  the  House.  The  whisky  tax  should  be  at  least  two  dol- 
lars ])er  gallon,  and  go  into  effect  at  once.     Yours  truly, 

'The  President.  S.  P.  CHASE." 


^Of  the  same  date  is  the  following  : 

"My  Dear  Judge:  I  shall  willingly  receive  any  suggestions  from  you.  Your 
steady  support  of  the  principles  I  have  ever  advocated,  and  support  of  me  in  my 
maintenance  of  them,  entitles  you  to  my  best  wishes,  and,  were  I  in  your  district, 
us  a  private  citizen,  you  would  have  my  support  for  nomination,  without,  however, 
any  question  of  the  merits  of  your  competitors.  In  my  position  here,  however,  I  can 
not  take  part  in  political  contests  in  Ohio  among  the  friends  of  our  common  cause; 
nor  can  any  officer  of  this  department  properly  do  so  otherwise  than  as  individual 
citizens.  Tlio  President  would  never  sanction  any  use  of  patronage  to  defeat  one 
friend  of  the  cause  in  a  fair  contest  with  another.  Truly  yours, 

"  Hon.  Wm.  Lawrence.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

"Your  letter  for  Crooke  is  just  received.  I  believe  I  received  his  application  as 
brigadier,  and  shall  cheerfully  do  the  little  I  can  to  have  him  appointed  major-gen- 
eral.    He  deserves  it." 

2  Dr.  Pulte  is  the  homeopathic  doctor  mentioned  in  another  chapter, pos^. 
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To  F.  Kuhne,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  June  21,  the  Secretary  wrote 
as  follows: 

"  Dear  Sib  :  On  receiving  your  telegram  I  felt  much  disposed  to 
pro  U)  New  York  to-night;  but  the  great  importance  of  the  matters 
pending  in  CongrefiH,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving  them  per- 
Konul  attention,  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  so  without  more 
loss  than  gain. 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  any  rise  in  the  price  of  gold, 
cither  in  the  financial  or  military  Hituation.  The  currency  is  much 
loHH  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  for  three  months,  and  Grant  is,  I 
think,  Hurely  moving  toward  the  final  defeat  of  the  rebellion  concen- 
trated at  Richmond.  It  is  a  great  work  ;  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  leader  and  brave  troops,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  will  be  accom- 
plished.    There  is  every  reason  for  hope  and  none  for  despair. 

*' I  have  written  to  ^tr.  Cisco,  and  also  to  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  have  authorized  them  to  take  whatever  measures  in  their 
judgment  are  best  calculated  for  the  public  interest.  I  shall  bo  pre- 
pared to  enter  actively  upon  the  subject  of  a  foreign  loan  as  soon  as 
the  bill  shall  have  j^assed." 

Of  the  same  date  is  the  following  letter  to  Jay  Cooke,  Esq.: 

"  The  Treasurer  and  Assistant- Treasurer  are  authorized  to  receive 
subscriptions  for  1881  bonds  at  six  2)er  cent,  premium.  They  can 
supply  purchasers  for  resale  at  j^. 

"Your  suggestion,  through  Mr.  Moorhead,  to  offer  the  untakon 
balance  of  loan,  say  $35,000,000,  to  com])etition,  not  admitting  any 
offer  of  less  than  5^  ]>remium,  and  giving  preference  to  successful 
subscribers  to  old  loan,  is  a  good  one  in  itself;  but  it  is  difHcult  to 
see  how  it  can  be  practically  and  acceptably  carried  out.  I  would 
offer  the  balance  in  some  such  way,  were  I  sure  of  takers  before- 
hand ;  but  it  would  hurt  all  to  offer  and  fail. 

"  Tlie  rise  in  gold  is  alarming.  There  is  nothing  in  the  financial 
or  military  condition  to  warrant  it.  As  you  go  to  New  York  to- 
morrow, you  nmy  consider  yourself  authorized  to  take  such  meanure, 
in  concert  with  5lr.  Cisco,  as  will  arrest  it.  If  a  foreign  loan  can  be 
negotiated  through  the  agency  of  Messrs.  Kuhne  and  Marx,  yott 
may  arrange  all  the  preliminary  details,  to  be  submitted  to  me.  I 
will  do  anything  that  is  just  and  right  to  supply  all  the  foreign 
exchange  needed. 

**  I  can  not  well  leave  Washington  till  the  Loan  Bill  shall  have 
passed.  This  maybe  to-morrow.  After  its  passage,  I  shall  not  lose 
a  moment.     Meantime  let  us  hope  for  good  tidings  from  Hichmond. 

''  I  am  sure  that  all  is  going  on  well  at  Richmond,  though  time  is 
needed.     Grant,  God  willing,  will  win."* 


^  In  a  letter  of  the  22d,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Heaton,  is  the  paragraph: 
**  Reports  reach  me  that  our  young  friend,  MuUett,  has  been  indulging  in  pretty 
free  political  talk.    If  you  know  this  to  be  so  you  may  tell  him  /  have  beard  it,  utd 
that  you  think  he  should  resign.    There  is  difficulty  between  him  and  Mr.  Bogtn 
and  I  don't  want  to  have  any  question  between  them  added  to  mj  cares." 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 

THE   secretary's   RESIGNATION — CHASE   AND   LINCOLN. 

UNE  24  affords  this  record  of  most  anxious  thought: 


"Another  anxious  day.  What  will  be  the  result  of  the  summer 
campaign  ?  Can  we  keep  Grant  and  Sherman  so  furnished  with  men 
and  means  that  they  can  inflict  decisive  blows  on  the  rebellion? 

*'  My  part  is  to  supply,  if  possible,  the  means ;  and  where  am  I  to 
find  them  ?  The  currency  is  depreciated  less — though  much — by 
surcharge  than  by  the  distrust  which  seems  to  be  gradually  pervad- 
ing the  public  mind,  especially  the  mind  of  that  class  whose  conclu- 
sions— half  instinctive,  half  reasoned — determine  the  degi'ee  of  con- 
fidence in  governments  and  institutions. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  to  increase  the  circulation  will  merely 
aggravate  our  greatest  financial  evil — that  of  disordered  commerce 
and  prices  unnaturally  high  It  should  be  diminished  rather  than 
increased.    Can  this  be  done?  Not  without  large  taxes  or  large  loans. 

"A  committee  from  New  York,  introduced  by  Senator  Morgan, 
called  this  morning  to  urge  modification  or  repeal  of  the  Gold  Act. 
Their  arguments  should,  I  said,  be  addressed  to  Congress  rather  than 
to  me;  hut  I  was  glad  to  hear  their  views.  Some,  especially  Mr. 
Janirs  Brown,  of  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  Mi*.  Hofinian,  of  Colegate  & 
Hoffman.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ward,  CampV)ell  &  Co.,  argued  for  repeal;  if 
repeal  inipossiljle,  foi-  moditicalion.  Their  arguments  were  substan- 
tially these:  (1.)  Al)solute  freedom  of  trade  secures  lowest  prices. 
True,  in  certain  conditions  of  mai'ket,  individuals  or  combinations 
may  monopolize  wlioU^  ^^ilM^Lv  ^^^^^  exact  their  own  prices  from  those 
who  must  have  the  article  monopolized,  as  gold,  for  example,  but 
this  evil  less  than  resti'ictive  regulation.  (2.)  Convenience  to  mer- 
chants ol"  public  sales  over  those  of  gold-gambling  rooms  as  giving  a 
standard  of  price.  The  comj)laints  of  practical  inconvenience  were 
principally  of  the  su])posed  necessity  to  pa}'  notes  in  hand  for  gold 
l>onglit,  when  check  would  be  much  more  convenient;  and  of  the 
suppose*!  prohibition  against  buying  exchange  for  gold.  1  could  not 
see  that  license  to  i-aml^linir  was  essential  to  freedom  of  trade;  and 
said  that  under  tlu;  act,  as  1  undeistood  it,  tliere  could  bo  no  objec- 
tion to  puhlic  sales;  or  to  the  use  of  checks  on  actual  deposits,  and 
])aid  during  the  day,  to  direct  purchasers  of  exchange  lor  gold.  One 
gmllenian  suggested  that  Congress  should  expres!;^ly  authorize  loans 
of  .t;ol<l  to  l)e  re])aid  in  gold;  and  sales,  not  of  exchange  only,  but 
of  all  merchandize,  for  gohl.  1  saw  no  objections  to  loans  of 
gold   lor  gold ;  but  sales  such   as  proposed  would  repeal  the    legal 
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tender  law.  The  conversation  was  good-tempered  on  both  sides,  and 
to  me  instructive. 

**The  Internal  Eevenue  Bill  remains  with  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence,  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  report  to-morrow.  It  is  appre- 
hended that  the  bill  will  not  impose  taxes  enough  to  bring  the  resi- 
due of  expenses  within  the  reach  of  loans.  Mr.  Orton  came  to-night 
from  New  York  at  my  request;  and  will  devote  himself  to  carefhl 
examination  of  the  bill  and  amendments,  and  estimate  the  probable 
revenue  as  nearly  as  possible. 

"  Spent  some  time  with  Mr.  Taylor,  who,  by  my  direction,  has 
been  engaged  in  preparing  a  bill,  or  measure,  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  gold  and  silver  lands.  I  can  not  but  think  that  fee  simple  titles 
in  mines  will  tend  powerfully  to  their  most  productive  working. 
He  has  conferred  with  Senator  Conness,  Commissioner  Edwards,  and 
others,  and  has  finally  prepared  a  bill,  which  seems  to  me  adequate. 
I  directed  him  to  put  it  into  the  foi*m  of  a  section  to  be  added,  by 
way  of  amendment,  to  a  bill  authorizing  the  sales  of  lands  embracing 
coal  mines,  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  in  the  House. 
This  was  done,  and  I  prepared  letters  to  Mr.  Julian,  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Lands  Committee,  and  Senator  Conness;  and  instructed 
Mr.  Taylor  to  confer  with  Senator  C and  theX^alifornia  delega- 
tion, and,  if  they  approved  the  amendment,  to  Mr.  Julian,  and  try  to 
have  the  bill  adopted.  If  the  measure  succeeds  it  will  work  quite  a 
revolution.* 

June  25,  1864,  Secretary  Cnase  wrote  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir  :  Since  receiving  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  June,  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  find  some  successor  of  Mr.  Cisco,  equal  to 
the  place,  and  possessed  of  the  entire  confidence  of  the  public.  As 
yet  I  have  been  unsuccessful,  and,  in  conversation  with  Senator 
Morgan  on  the  subject,  he  agreed  to  write  you,  urging  your  recoil* 
sideration  of  your  declension.  I  have  also  written  to  Mr.  Cisco  ex** 
pressing  my  sentiments.  Let  me  urge  you  to  reconsider  your  con- 
clusion, and  let  your  country,  in  this  exigency,  have  the  benefit  of 
your  services.  Very  truly  yours.  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"John  A.  Stewart,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Trust  Co.,  48  Wall  St.,  N.  Y."« 


>"Note*'  (by  Mr.  Chase). — "The  amendment  was  approved  and  came  fwy 
success.  It  is  possible,  had  not  the  necessity  of  my  resignation  ariMO,  I  nlgkt 
have  carried  it  through.  It  will  probably  engage  the  attention  of  Coagreii  at  the 
next  session,  and  become  a  law.' 

K)f  the  same  date  is  the  following: 

"  My  Diar  Sir  :  I  have  inclosed  to  Mr.  Stevens,  as  Chairman  of  the  CoBmittte 
of  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  last  evening.  Under  It,  if 
passed,  an  effectual  check  can  be  put  upon  fraudulent  speculation ;  the  esre  ef 
abandoned  plantations,  and  of  the  fi'eedmen,  can  be  well  provided  for,  end  laigt 
amounts  of  money  can  be  secured  to  the  Government  without  any  eharge  whatever 
to  the  Treasury. 

**  In  the  present  condition  of  our  finances,  such  a  bill  becomes  more  tlien  ever 
inpfirtant.  If  it  had  been  in  force  during  the  past  year,  a  hundred  railliens  of 
delUrs  could  have  been  saved  to  the  Treasury ;  at  least  fifty  millions  of  ezdutBgo 
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Sunday,  June  26,  the  diary  of  Secretary  Chase  received  this  ad- 
dition : 

"  This  day  was  given  to  what  seemed  oocessary  labor.  It  was  ex- 
tremely important  to  know  whether  a  gentleman,  invited  to  accept 
the  Assistant-Treasurship,  at  New  York,  would  consent  to  do  so,  and 
to  set  in  motion  the  advertising  for  the  new  loan,  and  to  prepare  for 
an  appeal  to  Congress  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  taxes.  The  day 
was  therefore  mainly  devoted  to  these  objects.  Dr.  Elder  came  in 
and  dined  with  me ;  no  one  at  home  besides  myself. 

Dr.  Elder,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Kane,  was  a  great  favorite 
with  Mr.  Chase. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Chase  called  on  Senator  Morgan  to  consult 
about  Assistant-Treasurer  at  New  York,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
concluded  to  recommend  Mr.  Field.  The  Senator  thought  the 
Secretary  had  better  name  Mr.  Gregory  or  Mr.  Blatchford.  Mr. 
Chase  replied  that  either  gentleman  would  be  entirely  acceptable  to 
him  personally,  but  he  thought  the  public  interests  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  best  consulted  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Field.  Mr. 
Morgan  said  that  Mr.  Jones,  of  Brooklyn,  Chairman  of  the  Union 
Committee,  had  brought  a  list  of  clerks  and  officers  under  Mr.  Cisco, 
and  that  there  was  but  some  half  dozen  Union  men  among  them, 
all  the  rest  being  Democrats. 

Having  so  stated,  the  diary  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  I  replied  that  I  thouscbt  the  statement  erroneous,  and  that  on 
fair  inquiry,  it  would  be  found  that  of  the  persons  called  Democrats 
the  largest  proportion  are  of  the  same  class  with  Andrew  Johnson." 

How  queorly  that  reads  now,  after  all  that  has  since  happened, 
including,  prominently,  the  impeachment  of  that  same  Andrew 
Johnson  in  a  court  in  which  Chase  presided! 

But  the  diary  proceeds  to  say  : 

"At  the  department;  Mr.  Freeman  Clarke  called,  and  I  talked  the 
matter  over  wilh  him.  He  seemed  to  prefer  Mr.  Field.  I  told  him 
if  he  would  take  it,  I  would  send  his  name  to  the  President  at  once. 
He  said  his  health  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  if  it  w^ould  he 
could  not  do  so  on  other  grounds.  I  asked  him  to  confer  with  the 
Senators  and  rej)ort,  telling  him  I  must  decide  to-day.  Having 
waited  to  hear  from  him  till  about  four,  and  having  meantime  con- 
ferred fully  with  Mr.  Field,  whom  I  found  even  a  more  decided  sup- 


in  Europe  could  have  been  provided,  and  severe  military  disasters  would  have  been 
averted.  *' Yours  truly, 

"  Hon.  R.  E.  Fenton,  H.  R.  S.  P.  CHASE." 
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I 

porter  of  tho  admin istrfttion  than  Johnson  was  at  the  time  of  hiA 
nomination,  I  wont  to  tho  Capitol  to  see  him.  Ho  was  neither  in 
the  House  nor  Senate,  and  I  then  sent  to  the  department,  thinking 
that,  in  tlie  meantime,  he  might  have  gone  thither.  The  messenger 
,  returned,  reporting  that  he  had  not  been  there,  and  I  at  once  sent  Mr. 

Fiehl's  name  to  the  President,  about  half  past  four. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Mr.  Orton,  whom  I  had  summoned 
from  New  York  to  examine  tho  Internal  Revenue  Bill,  and  ascertain 
i  what  revenue  might  be  expected,  and  to  give  me  also  his  judgment 

]  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the  deficiency,  if  any,  might  be  caused, 

;  made  liis  report.     Ho  estimated  the  net  product  at  2  7-10  mills  for 

,  the  next  fiscal  j'oar,  and  submitted  a  paper,  showing  how  the  de- 

ficiency of  eighty  millions  could  be  made  up.     I  directed  him  to 
'  have  a  bill  prepared  for  tho  taxes  suggested  by  him.     I  have  repeat- 

edly argued  to  Committee  and  tho  President  that  we  can  not  well 
sustain  the  existing  somewhat  reduced  rate  of  expenditure  without  a 
revenue  from  taxes  and  duties  of  $400,000,000.  In  a  recent  letter  upon 
the  asRum])tion,  admitted  to  be  improbable,  that  expenditures  might 
be  reduced  to  $750,000,000,  I  forced  the  amount  with  which  we  might 
get  along,  at  one-half  or  $375,000,000.  I  mean  to  send  tho  bill  for 
the  additional  taxes  to  Congress  and  the  President,  and  insist  on  it. 

**  These  are  the  most  important  matters  of  the  day.  Talk  about 
trade  regulations,  various  applications  for  permits  and  positions, 
revision  of  Sprague's  proposed  remarks  about  Blair's  charge  against 
him  of  cotton  speculations,  correspondence  and  conversation  about 
Gold  Bill,  occupied  most  of  the  day. 

"One  thing  merits  record.  Having  received  a  telegram  from  Bfr. 
Barney  jU)()nt  0  p.  m.,  inquiring  when  the  operation  of  tho  joint  reso- 
lution, increasing  duties  for  sixty  days  would  cease,  and  having  sat- 
isfied myself  that,  on  the  construction  already  given,  that  it  took 
effect  on  the  day  of  its  approval,  it  would  cease  to-day  at  midnight, 
I  conferred  with  Mr.  Hooper,  who  happened  to  be  with  mo,  and 
having  ascertained  that  Congress  had  taken  no  step  to  extend  its 
operation,  except  to  put  such  a  provision  in  tho  tariff  bill,  not  yet 
passed,  requested  him  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  till  the  first  of  July.  He  drew  one  immediately,  and  promised. 
The  result  was  the  introduction  of  this  joint  resolution — ita  passam 
through  the  House  and  Senate — its  approval  by  the  Senate,'  and  its 
communication  by  telegraph  to  all  tho  collectors  before  midnight.'*' 


'The  following  letters  are  of  interest  in  this  connection : 

<<  Washington,  D.  C,  June  26^  1SS4. 

"Mt  Dear  9tr:  Senator  Morgan  promised  me  yesterday  or  the  daj  befor^  thai 
he  would  write  to  Mr.  Stewart,  urging  him  to  accept  the  post  as  Assistant-TreMOVtr 
so  soon  to  he  vacated  by  you.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  done  so.  Please  Me  Mm 
immediately,  and  second  Senator  Morgan's  endeavor.  I  should  feel  safe  with  hll% 
and  know  not  with  whom  else  I  should  feel  safe,  or  at  least  so  safe.  Let  me  kiww 
the  result  by  telegraph  to-morrow,  that  I  may  be  able  to  act  definitely  on  Mondftj 

"  I  see  the  Evening  Po$t  admits  articles  of  the  worst  sort  against  my  acts.     It  ma^ 
be  wise  and  right  to  do  so,  but  I  can  not  see  it.      Much  of  the  repreeentfttioft  to 
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Next,  this  lett«r  from  the  President  demands  attention  : 

"  Executive  Mansion,  Wabhington,  June  28, 1864. 

"  Hon  Secretary  of  the  TVeasury  : 

"  My  Dear  Sie  :  Yours,  inclosing  a  blank  nomination  for  Maun- 
aeli  B.  Field,  to  bo  ABsistant-Treaaurei-  at  New  York,  was  rewived 
yeaterday.  I  can  not,  without  much  enibarrns^iiiont,  make  this  ap- 
pointment, principally  because  of  Senator  Morgan's  very  firm  oppo- 
sition to  it.  Senator  Harris  has  not  yet  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject, 
though  I  understand  he  is  not  averse  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Field  ;  nor  yet  to  any  one  of  the  throe  named  by  Senator  Morgan, 
rather  preferring  of  them,  however,  Mr.  Hillhouse.  Governor  Mor- 
gan tells  me  he  nas  mentioned  the  three  names  to  you,  to-wit;  H. 
M.  Blatchford,  Dudley  S.  Gregory,  and  Thomas  Hillhouse.  It  will 
really  oblige  me  if  you  will  make  choice  among  those  three,  or  any 
other  man  that  Senators  Morgan  and  Harris  will  be  satisfied  with, 
and  send  me  a  nomination  for  him. 

"  Yonrs  truly,  A.  LINCOLN." 

Here  is  a  telegram  of  special  interest  to  us  at  present: 

"Wabhinotos,  D.  C,  June  28,  1864. 

"Let  me  urge  you,  respectfully  but  earnestly,  to  withdraw  your 
resignation,  ana  give  the  country  the  benefit  of  your  services  at  least 
one  quarter  longer.  Let  nothing  except  the  absolute  requirements 
of  youv  health  prevent  your  consent.  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"  JoBN  J.  Cisco,  Esq.,  Aasistant-Troaenrer,  New  York. 

"  To  be  delivered  at  office  or  residence  immediately." 


hearaay  anJ  false,  and  the  inferences  are  no  better  than  the  premises.      But  it  ii 
Toin  to  cspect  justice.  Yours  truly, 

"John  J.  Clsco  Esq.  8.  P.  CHASE." 

"  WASiriNOTON,  D.  C,  Jane  26,  1864. 

"  Mt  Drar  Sih  t  I  inclose  a  couple  of  slips  one  from  an  editorial  of  the  Erening 
Poit,  and  the  other  from  an  art  cie  admitted  into  its  columns,  with  some  notes  on 
the  last. 

"  For  goori -tempered  pract  cal  criticiam  I  am  always  grateful,  nnd  even  from  ill. 
tempered  I  try  to  drau  lessons  Sncli  artiilesas  thatof  Iha  "Loyal  Private  Banker" 
belong  lo  neillicr  claai  Mn  le  up  of  false  and  distorted  statements  of  facts,  and 
prosa  imputations  of  li^honeit  and  d  ahonorable  motives,  they  derive  their  only 
claim  to  consideration  from  ailm  ssion  into  such  papers  as  the  Evening  Poit. 

"1  think  that  nnier  the  circumstances  I  ought  lo  knov  the  name  of  the  writer- 
I  especially  desire  it  that  1  may  not  impute  his  calumnies,  even  in  thought  to  the 
wrong  person.     If  you  do  not  dissent  from  this  view,  will  you  give  it  to  me? 

"There  is  One  who  knows  with  what  fidelity  I  have  endeavored  to  serve  this 
eountrj ;  with  what  anxiety  to  know  and  lo  do  what  is  best  for  the  people,  and  with 
what  nbtioliitc  disregard  of  personal  and  private  considerations.  With  Him  I  dare 
trust  my  cause.  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Wm.  C.  1JH7ANT,  Esq.  8.  P.  CHASE." 
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The  same  day,  the  diary  reports  as  follows  : 

"  How  beautiful  and  excellent  is  the  order  and  progress  which  St: 
Paul  enjoins  and  illustrates  in  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians!  Oh  I  if 
the  world  could  but  learn  that  lesson,  how  anxieties  and  perplexities 
would  lighten  and  pass  away  with  the  clashes  and  jars  and  wars 
which  bring  them.  May  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  send  us  peace, 
with  Union  and  freedom. 

"  This  morning  I  read  part  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  and,  as  usaal, 
endeavored  to  seek  God  in  prayer.  Oh,  for  more  faith  and  clearer 
sight  I  How  stable  is  the  City  of  God  !  How  disordered  is  the  City 
of  Man  ! 

"At  the  department  received  a  note  from  the  President,  saying 
that  Senator  Morgan  strongly  opposed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Fiela 
in  place  of  Mr.  Cisco.  Ke])lied,  asking  an  interview,  but  received  no 
answer.  Ho  may  not  wish  one  ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  allows 
himself  to  forget  the  request.  He  asks  the  nomination  of  R.  S. 
Blatchford  or  J)u(lley  S.  (>rogory,  neither  of  whom^  I  fear,  is  the 
proper  man  to  take  charge  of  the  office  at  this  critical  juncture, 
though  either  would  be  entirely  acceptable  to  me  personally.  I  fear 
Senator  Morgan  desires  to  make  a  ])olitioal  engine  of  the  office,  and 
loses  sight,  in  this  desire,  of  the  necessities  of  the  service. 

"Received  a  note  from  Senator  Morrill,  informing  mo  that  the 
Trade  Bill  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  from  Mr.  Hooper  that  the 
Loan  Bill  passed  the  House  by  concurrence  in  all  the  Senate  amend* 
ments.  He  had  vainly  endeavored  to  procure  a  modification  of  one, 
so  as  to  let  the  Government  piiy  for  stock  used  in  engraving  its  notes, 
instead  of  allowing  the  same  stock  to  be  used  in  preparation  of  other 
circulation,  and  exclude  the  use  of  green  ])igment  from  all  notes  and 
bonds,  letting  (fovernment  remunerate  any  patentee.  Congress  pre- 
ferred to  risk  the  evils  to  the  national  note  circulation. 

'*  Went  to  Hou.<*e,  and  talked  with  Mr.  Hooper  and  Mr.  Washburne 
about  Trade  Bill,  and  urged  importance  of  it.  I  do  this  reluctantly, 
because  of  the  labor  it  will  impose  on  me,  and  because  of  the  odinm 
which  its  interference  with  private  speculations  and  naval  enterprise 
will  be  sure  to  excite  against  me.  I  wish  we  could  have  good  com- 
missioners to  manage  those  things,  and  also  loans.  But  the  Presi- 
dent would  almost  certainly  put  in  men  from  political  considerations, 
and,  atler  all,  the  responsioility  w^ould  still  be  on  me. 

**  Returning  to  department,  conferred  with  Mr.  Orton  and  Acting- 
Commissioner  Kollins  (Int.  Kov.)  about  Supplementary  Tax  Bill. 
Both  agreed  that  the  revenue  for  fiscal  year,  commencing  next  Friday, 
would  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  twenty  or  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions;  whereas  three  hundred  millions  at  least  is 
necessary.  In  accordance  with  my  instructions  the}'  had  prepared  a 
new  bill,  which,  with  their  statements  and  a  letter  of  my  own,  I  pro- 
pose to  send  to  Congress  to-morrow — another  great  and  paiufbl 
responsibility! 

^'Telegraphed  Mr.  Cisco,  urging  him  to  withdraw  resignation,  and 
serve  at  least  another  quarter,  and  wrote  to  President  what  I  had 
done,  and  why  I  could  not  honestly,  in  duty  to  him  or  to  the  coontiy, 
recommend  at  this  time  either  of  the  names  he  had  suggested. 
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"In  tlie  evening  went  up  to  the  Capitol.  The  Senate  was  holding 
an  evening  Bosaion,  and  Garrett  Bavia  was  making  a  rambling,  vio- 
lent sppoeh  for  slavery,  abusing  the  President,  against  the  Freed- 
mon's  Bureau  Bill,  then  under  consideration.  Talked  to  some  of  the 
Senators;  fonnd  that  the  House  was  not  in  session,  and  so  came 
home." 

Here  are  two  documents  of  cognate  interest ; 

[PriT.1*.] 
"  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  28, 1864. 

"  Hon.  Secretary  of  Treasury  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  When  I  received  your  note  this  forenoon,  sug- 
gesting a  conversation — a  verbal  conversation — in  relation  to  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Cisco,  I  hesitated,  because  the  dif- 
ficulty docs  not,  in  the  main  part,  lio  within  the  range  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  you  and  me.  As  the  proverb  goes,  no  man  knows  so 
well  where  the  shoe  pinches  as  he  who  wears  it.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Field  a  very  proper  man  for  the  place  ;  but  I  would  trust  your  judg- 
ment, and  forego  this,  were  the  greater  difficulty  out  of  the  way. 
Much  as  I  personally  like  Mr.  Barney,  it  has  been  a  great  burden  to  , 
me  to  retain  him  in  bia  place,  when  nearly  all  our  friends  in  New 
York  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  nrjcin)-'  l'i=*  rciiioviil.  Then  the  ap- 
pointment of  Hogeboom  to  bo  (.icueni)  Ajipriiisor.  brought  me  to, 
and  has  ever  since  kept  me,  at,  the  verge  of  open  revolt.  Now, 
the  appointment  of"  Mr.  Field  would  precipitiito  in  it,  unless  Senator 
Morgan,  and  those  feeling  as  lie  does,  could  be  brought  to  concur  in 
it.  Strained  as  I  already  am  iit  this  point,  I  do  not  think  I  can  make 
this  appointment  in  the  direction  of  still  greater  slriiin, 

"The  testimonials  of  Mr.  Field,  with  your  accompanying  notes, 
were  duly  received,  and  I  am  now  waiting  to  see  your  answer  from 
Mr.  t:isco.  Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN." 

"  Washinoton,  D.  C,  June  29,  1864. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  note  and  have  read  it  with 
groat  attention.  I  w:ih  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  embarrnsment 
to  which  yon  refer.  In  recommendations  for  office  I  have  sincerely 
sought  to  get  the  beat  men  for  the  places  to  be  filled  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  classification  than  supporters  and  opponents  of 
your  utlminij^lration.  Of  the  latter  I  have  recommended  none; 
among  the  former  I  have  desired  to  know  no  distinction  except 
degrees  of  fitness. 

"The  wilhilrawalof  Mr.  Cisco's  resignation,  which  I  inclose,  relieves 
the  present  difficulty  ;  but  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  my  position 
here  i«  not  altogether  agreeable  to  you  ;  and  it  is  certainly  too  full  of 
embavrassmont  and  difficulty  and  painful  responsibility,  to  allow  in 
me  the  least  desire  to  retain  it. 

"  I  think  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  inclose  to  you  my  resignation. 
I  shall  regard  it  as  a  real  relief  if  you  think  proper  lo  accept  it,  and 
will  most  cheerfully  render  to  my  successor  any  aid  he  may  find  use- 
ful in  entering  upon  his  duties. 

"  With  the  greatest  respect,  yours  truly, 

'■  TdE  Presioe.nt.  S.  p.  chase." 
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I  next  invite  attention  to  a  capitally  iDtereetiDg  docnmeat : 

"Washinoton,  D,  C,  June  29,  li 
"  Sir  :     I  reapectfully  resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Trei 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold  under  }'our  appointment. 
"  With  greatest  respect, 
"  The  President.  S.  P.  CHAS 

The  letter  of  the  President,  accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  ( 
is  dated  June  30,  and  it  reads  as  follows  : 
"Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase: 

"My  Dear  Sib:  Your  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secreta] 
the  Treasury,  sent  me  yesterday,  is  accepted.  Of  all  I  have 
in  commendfttion  of  your  iibility  and  fidelity  I  have  nothi 
unsay;  and  yet  you  and  I  have  reached  a  point  of  mntualemba 
nient  in  our  official  relations  which  it  seetna  can  not  be  overcoi 
longer  sastained  consistently  with  the  public  service. 
"  Tour  obedient  servant, 

"  A.  LINCOLJ 


iNow,liDu»t  again  iatiteattentioDtothftt  book  of  Mr.  Field,  entitled  JU 
of  MinyMea  aad  of  Some  Women.     It  begins,  page  21t6,  a  chftpler  in  thisrasti 

"A correct  lereiou  of  the  circiimiUinceB  which  induced  and  accompknii 
Chase's  withdrawal  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet  has  never,  to  my  knowladg 
giTen  to  tbe  public.  About  the  first  of  June,  1804,  Mr.  Cisco  tendered  to  ib» 
dent,  througb  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  his  peremptory  rtsignalion  of  th 
of  Aasiitanl  Treasurer  of  tbe  United  States  at  New  York,  totakeeffect  immei 
nfler  the  close  of  (he  fiscal  year,  viz.,  on  tbe  let  of  July.  ERbrts  were  nnsi 
fully  made  to  induce  liim  to  witbdraw  it,  and  it  then  became  Qac«eaaTj 
somebody  to  take  his  place.  A  furious  competition  for  the  office  immediately  i 
np.  Mr.  Chase,  after  a  few  days,  went  to  New  York,  where  he  remained  BOm 
He  offered  the  position  to  three  leoding  bantere,  but  they  declined  it  He  tb 
turned  to  Washington,  and  remained  inactive  upon  the  Bubjeot  until  very  ImU 
month.  One  morning  he  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that  he  had  some  Ume 
decided  to  nominnle  me  to  the  President;  bat  that,  equally  to  his  lurpriae  *nd 
a  gentleman  of  high  position  and  great  influence  bad  called  upon  him  and  «1 
to  the  nomination.  However,  he  had  ordered  his  carriage  ttnd  intended 
directly  to  tbe  Senate,  and  canvass  that  body  on  the  subject;  and,  if  he  font 
I  would  be  confirmed,  he  would  send  my  aame  to  the  President  that  Terj  «fl( 
In  conclusion  be  desired  me  to  call  at  bis  bouse."    Page  206. 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Field  amblae  forward  in  this  fashion : 

"Accordingly,  nt  the  appointed  time,  I  went  there.  Mr.  Chase  told  mo  i 
had  spent  two  hours  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  that  he  thought  I  wc 
nnanimouely  confirmed;  that  even  the  gentleman  who  opposed  me  wonld 
believed,  carry  his  opposition  so  far  as  to  tote  against  my  conflrmaUon. 
knew  (bat  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  referred  in  the  morning  wmi  k  ti 
and  I  fancied  that  bo  must  be  a  eenatorfrom  New  York.    As  I  was  aequainl* 
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Accordiog  to  Mr.  Maunsell  B.  Field  himself,  Mr,  Lincoln,  in  a 
conversation  with  him  in  1864,  gave  a  very  characteristic  account  of 
his  reasons  for  not  making  Mr.  Field  the  Right  Arm  of  our  hero. 
I  confess,  I  turned  with  something  quite  like  eagerness  to  the  pages 
in  Memories  of  Many  Men  and  of  Some  Women  in  which  that  con- 
versation is  reported  by  our  "Cabinet  Smasher."^ 

Mr.  Field's  account  of  what  Lincoln  said  to  him  about  that  mat- 
ter is,  in  the  first  place,  mere  hearsay.  How  all  hearsay  is  to  be 
regarded  who  has  yet  to  learn?  Moreover,  we  have  already  seen 
that  Mr.  Field  is  evidently  not  a  person  fondly  in  love  with  accu- 
racy. Nextly,  Mr.  Field  is  clearly  interested  in  the  statement  here 
in  question. 


the  favorable  disposition  of  one  of  them  toward  me,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  conclud- 
ing in  my  own  mind  who  it  was  that  was  hostile  to  my  nomination.  Mr.  Chase  had 
already  sent  my  name  to  the  President,  and  he  desired  me  to  leave  for  New  York 
that  very^evening,  so  as  to  arrange  for  my  official  bonds,  and  be  prepared  to  assume 
the  duties  of  the  office  on  the  1st  of  July.  I  objected  to  this  under  the  oircum. 
stances ;  but  I  promised  the  Secretary  that  I  would  take  my  departure  immediately 
after  Mr.  Lincoln  should  nominate  me  to  the  Senat-e." 

Then  we  have  a  statement  as  to  the  recommendation  of  our  author,  signed  by 
every  Union  member  of  the  Lower  House  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  indorsed 
by  the  friendly  senator. 

Mr.  Field,  however,  was  not  nominated  to  the  Senate  on  that  day  I  The  next  day, 
he  says,  Mr,  Chase  again  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  about  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln, 
expressing  the  latter's  disinclination  to  nominate  Mr.  Field  on  account  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  one  of  the  New  York  senators,  and  inviting  Mr.  Chase  to  a  conference 
upon  the  subject. 

"Mr.  Chase,  instead  of  calling,"  continues  Mr.  Field,  "replied  by  letter.  For 
several  days  communications  were  passing  between  him  and  the  President.  This 
correspondence,  however,  I  have  never  seen.  Finally,  one  day,  as  I  was  discharg- 
ing my  oflicial  duties  as  usual,  with  the  room  full  of  people,  Mr.  Schuckers  rushed 
in,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  '  We  have  no  longer  a  Secretary  ;  Mr.  Chase  has  re- 
signed, and  the  President  has  accepted  his  resignation!'  Thereupon,  I  went 
directly  tx)  Mr.  Chase,  and  asked  him  if  the  news  which  I  had  just  heard  was  true. 
He  answered  in  the  affirmative.  1  then  requested  his  permission  to  tender  my  own 
resignation  to  the  President." 

How  delicate,  iiow  sweet,  how  eminently  proper,  that  request  of  Mr.  Field  to  be 
permitted  to  tender  his  own  resignation  to  the  President!  But  fate  was  not  in  favor 
of  that  tender  tendering  of  a  resignation.     Mr.  Field  subjoins: 

"  He  told  me  that  such  action  would  look  factious  and  must  not  be  thought  of." 

Amiable  and  submissive  Mr.  Field  did  not  insist  on  laying  down  his  office.  He 
consented,  no  doubt  sighingly,  to  remain  in  place. 

^"Thc  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Chase's  resignation  I  was 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  members  flocked  around  me,  eager 
for  inforniation,  and  1  was  addressed  by  the  facetious  title  of  'Cabinet  Smasher.'" 
Page  298. 
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After  all,  however,  I  quite  williogly  give  him  the  benefit  of 
statement,  made  by  him  in  the  work  of  which  we  have  ain 
more  than  once  admired  the  taking  title : 

"Mr.  Cliaso  had  been  out  of  the  department  nearly  two  moo 
when  I  happened  to  be  epondiii(;  an  evening  with  Mr.  Seward, 
the  course  of  the  converaittion,  I  referred  to  the  transaction  w1 
hud  resulted  in  an  exchange  of  the  TreaHury  portfolio,  and  explai 
the  reasons  wtiich  had  induced  Mr.  Lincoln  to  decline  nomina 
mo  as  Assistant- Treasurer  at  Now  York,  as  I  then  understood  tfc 
viz,:  that  he  was  unwilling  to  appoint  to  so  important  an  office 
of  Democratic  antecedents  ;  that  ho  had  recognized  the  propriet' 
retaining  Mr.  Cisco,  notwithstanding  his  politics,  on  account  of 
eminent  servicee  bcl'orc  and  since  the  war;  but  that  he  thought  t 
if  a  change  was  to  be  mtidc,  the  office  sliould  be  treated  as  stri 
party  property.  Mr.  Seward  assured  me  that  I  took  an  enti 
erroneous  view  of  the  matter,  and  advised  me  to  seek  a  pera 
eiq>lanation  from  the  President.  I  asked  Mr.  Seward  to  have  a 
limiiiarj  talk  with  Lincoln  upon  the  subject,  which  he  kindly  pi 
iaed  to  do.  I  may  here  observe  that  Mr.  Chase's  feeling  had  1 
that  the  Assistant-Treasurer  at  New  York  being  his  right  arm, 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  making  such  a  selection. 

"  A  few  days  later  I  walked  over  to  the  Executive  MansiO' 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  President's  ante-chan 
was  crowded  with  people  awaiting  an  audience,  but" 

That  little  word,  but,  is  often  full  of  prophecy.  It  ia  so  i 
The  modest  narrative  of  Mr.  Field  goes  on  as  follows : 

"But  as  soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  received  my  card  he  gave  order 
admit  me.  I  expected  Co  be  with  liim  ten  minutea,  at  the  ntn 
but" 

But  again !  A  still  liner  bnt,  at  that ;  for  Mr.  Field  haa  fo 
himself  to  narrate  farther  in  this  fashion  : 

"  But  he  detained  me  nearly  two  hours." 

Detain  is  a  good  word.  Detain  me  is  a  good  phrase.  The  nt 
tive  proceeds  as  follows 

"The  interview  was,  altogether,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
amdsing  I  ever  had  iu  my  life." 

Yet  Lincoln  had  no  French  !^  He  had  no  French,  and  yet  he 
amusing  to  our  traveled  author !     Mr.  Field  proceeds : 

"The  President  received  me  with  great  cordiality,  and  I  b^i 
repeat  to  him  substantially  what  I  had  said  to  Mr.  Seward.     Bf 


lO  mtMleot  Mauaselll     Ho<r  it 
'Ante,  page  40ii. 


it  have  puaed  thj  pan  to  mite  Uiom  wwd 
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tened  to  me  laughingly,  but  impatiently,  shaking  his  head  all  the 
time.     When  I  got  through,  ho  aaid :     'Yoa  are  altogether  on  the 

wrong  track.  Why,  didn't  I  nomiiuitc,  ua  Chase's  Buccesaor.  Dave 
Tod,  who  hftB  been  all  his  life  a  Democrat,  and  who  worked  and 
voted  for  Douglns  and  against  me  ?  No,  sir ;  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it.  The  Republican  party  in  your  State  is  divided  into  two  factions, 
and  I  can't  afford  to  quarrel  witli  either  of  them.  By  accident, 
rather  than  by  any  design  of  mine,  the  Radicals  have  got  possession 
of  the  most  important  Federal  offices  in  New  York.  I  care  nothing 
whatever  about  your  personal  politics.  You  were  pressed  by  Mr. 
Chase  and  opposed  by  Senator .  Had  I,  under  these  circum- 
stances, consented  to  your  appointment,  it  would  have  been  another 
Radical  triumph,  and  I  couldn't  afford  one.  That  is  al!  there  is 
about  it,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.'" 

It  occurs  to  me  that  Mr.  MauDsell  B.  Field  could  hardly  have 
seemed  to  Abraham  Lincoln  dexterous  enough  to  be  the  Right  Arm 
of  our  hero  as  a  financier. 

But  now  let  us  ascend  to  loflier  contemplatious.  Under  date, 
June 30,  a  diary  of  Secretary  Chase  contains  this  language: 

"So  my  official  life  doses.  I  have  laid  broad  foundations.  Noth- 
ing but  wise  legislation,  and  eiJpooially  bold,  yet  judicious,  provision 
of  taxes,  with    fair  economy   in   administration,  and   energetic,  yet 

Erudent,  military  action  (the  last  of  whinh  seems  to  be  evidenced 
y  the  position  of  Grant  at  the  hend  of  our  armies — oh  !  may  he 
have  troops  and  supplies  enough  I)  seemB  necessary  to  insure  com- 
plete success.  The  Insurrectionary  District  Trade  Bill  will  give  the 
departments  the  power  to  regulate  trade  more  effi(:iently  than  here- 
tofore, and  to  take  to  the  use  of  the  Government  the  profits  of  pur- 
chase and  siile  of  the  staples  of  the  rebel  States.  Not  only  c.in  many 
abuser)  be  now  corrected,  but  a  pecuniary  benefit  can  be  derived  to 
the  Government  of  not  less,  I  think,  than  825,000,000.  The  Tax 
Bill,  it  is  true,  is  inadequate,  but  Congress  may  give  to  my  successor, 
under  tlie  alarm  created  by  the  change,  what  would  not  be  yielded 
to  me ;  iithI,  even  if  luxes  can  not  be  increased,  a  tolerable  showing 
can  be  niudc.  The  provisions  I  have  secured  with  so  much  difficulty 
in  the  Tax  Bill,  requiring  monthly  returns  of  banks  and  monthly 
collection  of  taxes,  and  high  tiixes  on  excess  beyond  existing  circula- 
tion, or  any  circulation  beyond  ninety  per  cent,  of  capital,  will,  I 
think,  certainly  prevent  an  increase  of  bank-note  circulation,  and 
secure  some  slight  reduction.  This,  to  be  sure,  leaves  almost  the 
whole  burden  of  reduction  upon  loans ;  but  something,  at  least,  can 
bo  done  in  this  way,  also,  for  the  next  six  months,  when  Congress  will 
have  been  again  in  session  a  month,  and  will  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  what  is  now  kicking.  "With  these  advantages,  and 
witli  all  the  fjreat  work  of  administration  already  inaugurated 
and  blocked  out,  and,  especially,  with  the  still  greater  advan- 
tage of  not  having  the  inside  and  outside  hostility  to  encoun- 
ter, which  1  have  been  obliged  to  meet,  my  successor,  I  think,  can 
get  on  jii-etty  well.     If  he  tails  anywhei-e,  without  his  own  fault,  it 
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will  be  on  the  side  of  loans,  or  under  the  pressure  of  military  disaB- 
ter.  What  I  can  do  to  help  him  I  will,  for  the  country's  sake,  most 
gladly." 

Here  is  the  language  of  an  interesting  letter  on  the  same  subject : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1864. 

*'  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  felt  myself  bound  yesterday  to  send  my  resign 
nation  to  the  President.  It  would  have  been  grateful  to  me  to  be 
able  to  consult  you ;  but  I  feared  you  «ii^ht  be  prompted  by  your 
generous  Rontimcnt8  to  take  some  step  injurious  to  the  country.  To- 
day my  resignation  has  been  accepted;  and,  if  you  have  not  been  in- 
formed of  it,  it  is  due  to  you  that  I  should  give  3'ou  the  information 
as  soon  as  received  by  myself.  Yours  faithfully, 

*aioN.  E.  M.  Stanton.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Under  date  June  30,  Mr.  Chase  made  this  entry  in  his  diary : 

*' Among  those  who  called  during  the  day  was  Mr.  Hooper,  who 
related  a  conversation  with  the  President  some  days  ago,  in  which 
the  President  expressed  regret  that  our  relations  were  not  more  free 
from  embarrassment,  savin*'  that  when  I  came  to  see  him  he  felt 
awkward,  and  that  I  seemed  constrained.  At  the  same  time  he 
expressed  his  esteem  for  me,  and  said  that  he  had  intended,  in  case 
of  vacancy  in  the  Chief  Justiceship,  to  tender  it  to  mo,  an<l  would 
now,  did  a  vacancy  exist.  This,  he  said,  he  remarked  to  show  bis 
real  sentiments  toward  mo;  for  he  reniomhercd  that  not  long  after 
we  took  charge  of  the  Administration,  1  had  remarked  one  day  that 
I  preferred  judicial  to  administrative  office,  and  M'onld  rather,  if  I 
could,  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  than  hold  any  other 
position  that  could  be  given  me.  Mr.  Hooper  said  that  he  thought 
this  was  said  to  him  in  order  to  be  repeated  to  me,  and  that  he  had 
sought  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  but  had  not  found  one.  I  said 
that  it  was  quite  possible,  ha<l  any  such  expressions  of  good  will 
reached  me,  1  might,  before  the  present  difficulty  arose,  have  gone 
to  him  and  had  a  fresh  understanding,  whieh  would  have  prevented 
it;  but  1  did  not  now  see  how  I  could  change  my  position. 

**  Indeed,  if  such  were  the  real  feelings  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  ho  would 
hardly  have  refused  a  personal  interview  when  I  asked  it,  or  re- 
quired me  to  consult  local  politicians  in  the  choice  of  an  officer  whose 
character  and  qualifications  were  so  vitally  important  to  the  depart- 
ment. Besides,  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  carry  on  the  department 
without  mt>re  means  than  Congress  was  likely  to  supply,  and  amid 
the  embarrassments  ereated  by  factious  hostility  within,  and  both 
factious  and  party  hostility  without  the  department." 

On  going  to  the  department,  June  30,  Mr.  Chase  found  that 
Mr.  Fessenden  had  been  there,  and  left  word  that  he  desired  to 
meet  the  former  at  the  Capitol.  So,  Mr.  Chase,  after  signing  a 
letter  to  the  President,  commending  to  his  attention  the 
tary's  letter  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  the 
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ments  and  estimates  of  Mr.  Orion,  went  to  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Fes- 
senden  had  not  yet  returned ;  but,  on  the  way,  Mr.  Chase  had 
read  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Dole,  urging  the  repeal  of  the  Gold  Bill. 
This  letter  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Fessenden  for  perusal  by  Mr. 
Chase.  When  the  former  came  in,  he  and  the  Secretary  talked 
the  subject  over,  and  Mr.  Fessenden  desired  the  views  of  Mr. 
Chase. 

**  I  told  him,'*  says  the  latter  in  his  diary,  "  that  I  never  expected 
great  benefits  from  such  legislation ;  but  that  I  thought  it  hardly 
wise  to  yield  to  the  clamor  of  the  opponents  of  this  particular  act; 
that  the  rise  of  gold  did  not,  in  my  judgment,  come  from  this  law  as 
a  permanent  cause,  though  doubtless  its  tendency,  in  the  particular 
condition  of  the  market,  was  to  cause  a  rise  ;  and  that,  as  there  were 
no  probabilities  of  sales  in  it,  nothing  but  simple  restrictions  dpon 
gambling,  and  restraint  of  operations  to  legitimate  channels,  I 
thought  it  best  to  let  it  alone  at  this  session ;  but  should  be  entirely 
satisfied  whatever  the  Committee  and  Congress  might  do. 

"Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,"  continues  Mr.  Chase,  "came  in  during 
our  conversation,  and  spoke  of  the  proposition  I  had  made  to  in- 
crease taxes.  He»wa8  adverse  to  it.  In  his  opinion,  the  bill  already 
passed  would  yield  some  thirty-one  millions  more  than  Orton's  esti- 
mate. I  replied,  that,  admitting  there  might  be  such  improvement 
or  increase,  still  the  revenue  would  fall  far  short  of  half  the  expendi- 
ture, and  it  would  be  impossible  to  borrow  the  remainder  on  fair 
terms.  On  conversation  with  Mr.  Orton,  afterward,  I  found  that  Mr. 
Morrill  had  omitted  to  take  into  the  account  the  important  circum- 
stance that  the  increase  he  expects  will  not,  even  if  realized,  go  into 
the  next  fiscal  year,  but  into  the  year  following. 

"  While  \vc  wore  talking,  a  messenger  came  in  to  summon  Mr.  Fes- 
sendeii  to  tlie  Senate.  The  messent^er  said  something  privately,  and 
he  [Mr.  Fessenden]  came  back  to  me,  saying,  'Have  you  resigned? 
I  am  called  to  the  Senate,  and  told  that  the  President  has  sent  in  the 
nomination  of  your  successor.'  I  told  him  I  had  tendered  my  resig- 
nation, but  had  not  been  informed  till  now  of  its  acceptance.  He 
expressed  his  surprise  and  disappointment,  and  wo  parted,  he  to  the 
Senate  and  I  to  the  department.  There  I  found  a  letter  from  the 
President,  acce])tino;  my  resignation,  and  putting  the  acceptance  on 
the  ii;i'ound  of  the  ditVerence  hetween  us,  indicating  a  degree  of  em- 
barrassment in  our  olficiai  relations  which  could  not  be  continued  or 
sustained  consistently  witli  the  public  service.  I  had  found  a  good 
deal  of  eml»ariassment  from  him;  but  what  he  had  found  from  me  I 
could  not  imau^ine.  unless  it  has  been  caused  by  my  unwillingness  to 
have  ofHces  distributed  as  spoils  or  benefits,  with  more  regard  to  the 
claims  of  divisions,  factions,  cliques,  and  individuals,  than  to  fitness 
of  selection,  llr  Juid  never  given  me  the  active  and  earnest  support  I 
irns  entitled  to  ;  and  even  now  Congress  was  about  to  adjourn  without 
])as>inix  sullieient  tax  ])ills,  though  making  appropriations  with  lav- 
ish ju-olusion,  and  he  ?/v/,s,  notwithstanding  my  aptpeals^  taking  no  pains 
to  insure  n  different  remits 
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The  first  day  of  Jtily,  1864,  was  marked,  as  to  Saliuoa  PortI 
Cliase,  by  the  writing  of  this  not  deeply  studied  letter; 

"Dear  Sir:  Your  note  came  after  I  had  tendered  my  resij 
tion  to  the  President ;  and  I  have  not  had  the  pleasnre  of  see 
your  article. 

"It  was  my  practice,  while  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  Tr 
ury  Department,  to  I'end  all  that  my  time  allowed,  which  cam< 
me  in  the  way  of  information  or  counsel.  Both  were  often  con 
dictory,  but  oflon  useful  suggestions  were  found.  After  all,  howe 
it  was  my  duty  to  form  my  own  plana  and  adhere  to  my  own  ( 
clasions,  formed,  as  all  plans  and  conclusions  must  be,  with  ref«rc 
to  the  actual  condition  of  things. 

"  If  working  men  can  not  contribute  suggestions  meriting  car 
consideration,  I  do  not  know  who  can, 

"Tours  very  truly,  S.  P.  CHASl 

"  I,  V.  FiNCHEO,  Esq.,  Office  Fincher's  Trades  Review,  Phila.,  Pa 

Here  is  a  letter  to  a  workman  of  a  higher  order : 

"  WAsniNOTON,  D.  C,  July  1,  186^ 
"My  Dear  Sib:  Congress  will  adjourn  so  soon,  and  the  meml 
will  all  bo  so  busy,  that  I  can  not  advioe  you  to  bring  yonr  pictar 
Washington  now.  I  congratulate  j'ou  on  its  completion,  and  8 
be  glad  to  take  another  udmiring  look  at  it  when  I  come  to  2 
York,  if  by  any  means  I  can  find  the  time. 

"Mrs.  Sprague  is  in  Rhode  Island,  and  my  other  daughter  is  V 
her.  *  Tonrs  very  truly, 

"Wm.  H.  Powell,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE. 

The  same  day  aflFords  this  entry : 

"This  morning  the  papers  contained  telegrams,  announcing  i 
Governor  Tod  declines  to  take  the  Treasury  Department.  On  receii 
this  information,  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  Mr.  ] 
eenden — a  wise  selection.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the  coun 
and  many  who  have  become  inimictil  to  me  will  give  their  confide 
to  him  and  their  support  Perliapa  they  will  do  more  than  t 
Otherwise  would  to  sustain  liim,  in  order  to  show  how  much  betb 
Secretary  he  is  than  I  was.  If  so,  the  country  will  gain  even  by  I 
tility  to  me,  transmuted  into  friendship  for  him." 

What  a  strange   selection  was  that  of  David  Tod  to  buoc 

Chase  1     The  sagacity  of  Lincoln  was  a  queer  sagacity,  after  all, 

July  1  yields  also  the  following  statement  and  commentary; 

"Governor  Moorhead  called  and  related  briefly  an  interview 
tween  himself  and  Mr.  Williams  and  the  President.  They  1 
attempted  to  induce  him  to  send  for  me  with  a  view  to  ray  retan 
the  department;  but  he  would  not  consent  to  this.  He  thought 
coald  not  agree,  and  it  was  without  use  ;  and  in  this  ho  was,  lithi 
right.      I  can  not  sympathize  with  his  notion,  more  than  once 
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presBed  to  me  and  others,  that  the  beat  policy  is  to  have  no  policy, 
and  he  c»n  not  sympathize  with  my  deeires  for  positive  and  ener- 
getic action.  It  is  best  that  he  try  somebody  else.  They  had  then 
mentioned  to  him  Mr.  Howe,  of  Pittaburg,  as  a  proper  person  for  Sec- 
retaiT ;  but  found  htm  not  inclined  to  tnis.  The  oonversation  pre- 
ceded Tod's  declination,  and  had  reference  to  the  probability  that 
the  Senate  might  not  confirm  tha  nomination." 

Under  date  July  I,  appears  also  the  following  set  of  sentences: 


"The  day  was  given  to  writing  letters  and  to  c 
others  who  called.  In  the  evening  Fossenden  came  in,  immediately 
after  dinner,  or  rather  just  before  finishing  dinner.  Nobody  but 
Senator  Spraguo  and  myself  were  at  the  tabic,  and  be  introduced  the 
subject  of  hie  nomination.  Ho  expressed  an  extreme  aversion  to 
acceptance — fears  of  inability  to  carry  on  the  dopiirtment,  and 
especially  a  strong  apprehension  that  his  health  would  give  way.  He 
had,  he  said,  begun  to  [write]  a  note  declining,  but  had  been  pre- 
vented from  finishing  it  by  constant  interruptions  and  had  received' 
so  many  and  such  urgent  appeals  to  accept,  that  he  was  greatly  em- 
barraased,  and  wanted  my  advice.  I  told  [him]  I  thought  he  ought 
to  accept — that  all  the  great  work  of  the  department  was  now  fairly 
blocked  out  and  in  progress — that  the  organisation  was  planned  and 
in  many  parts  complete,  and  in  all  in  a  state  which  admitted  com- 
pletion — that  is,  so  far  as  completeness  conld  bo  said  of  anything 
needing  constant  supervision,  and  allowing  constant  development 
and  improvement.  His  most  difBcnIt  taak  would  be  to  provide 
money.  He  would  now  see,  I  thought,  how  important  sufficient 
taxation  was,  and  that  the  department  ought  to  have  been  helped 
by  some  legislation ;  asked,  but  denied.  But  he  would  have 
advantages  which  I  bad  not.  I  had  been  obliged  to  inaugurate  the 
national  hankiiig  system,  and  to  claim  the  circulation  for  the  whole 

country  through  their  '■ ,  and  had  necessarily  encountered  the 

ill-will  of  those  wlioso  prejudices  or  interests  bound  tbom  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  old  system ;  and  I  bad  necessarily  also  given  offense  to 
iniiny  whose  coutibcIs  I  had  not  been  able  to  follow,  or  whoso  wishes 
I  had  not  been  able  to  gratify.  Those  persons  would  have  no  cause 
of  ill-will  against  him,  and  would  very  probably  come  to  his  support 
with  zeal  increased  by  their  ill-will  to  me.  So  my  damage  would  be 
his  advantage,  especially  with  a  certain  class  of  capitalists  and  bank- 
ers; and  I  tlioiight  nothing  more  probable  than  that  he  would  be  able 
to  obtain  loans  easier  than  I  could.  At  any  rate,  this  would  he  his 
chief,  and,  so  fiir  as  I  could  see,  the  only  real  difficulty  in  his  admin- 
isti'ation.  He  expressed  his  great  apprehension  lestblshealth  might 
give  way,  and  said  that  if  he  took  the  place,  to  whicli  he  was  much 
urged  in  Congress,  and  by  callers  and  telegrams  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  he  should  look  to  me  for  counsel  and  all  the  help  I 
could  give.  1  told  him  that  I  thought  he  would  want  very  little  of 
either  ;  but  that  all  I  could  give  was  at  his  service.  He  referred  to 
Ibc  lotig-standing  relations  of  confidence  and  friendship  between  us, 
and  H:iid  be  felt  bo  had  a  right  to  depend  on  mc;  and  I  told  him  that 
i  would  stand  by  him  and  with  him,  and,  whether  he  needed  me  or 
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not,  that  my  friendship  and  affection  would  continne  the  same  as 
ever.  Judge  Spaulding  came  in,  and  we  all  then  rode  to  the  Capitol 
together.  Fessenden  stopped  at  the  Senate  wing,  but  Spaulding  and 
I  rode  a  few  minutes  longer  together,  talking  of  the  resignation,  of 
Tod's  appointment  and  declension,  etc.,  when  I  left  him  also  at  the 
Capitol,  and  returned  home." 

Saturday,  July  2,  our  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recorded  in 
his  diary  this  paragraph  : 

"  The  bill  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  effective  control 
over  trade  in  the  rebel  States,  and  power  to  purchase  their  products 
for  resale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  and  authority  to  lease 
abandoned  property  and  care  for  the  Freedmen,  passed  the  House  to- 
day, having  previously  passed  the  Senate.  How  much  good  I 
expected  to  accomplish  under  this  bill !  Will  my  successor  do  this 
work  ?  I  fear  not.  He  had  not  the  same  heart  for  this  measure  that 
I  had." 

Another  paragraph,  under  date  July  2,  is  worded  thus : 

"I  spent  the  day  in  writing  letters  and  receiving  calls,  not  going 
out  at  all.  My  letter  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  ap^ 
peared  in  the  Intelligencer  and  Chronicle,  I  am  glad  of  it.  It  whI 
prove,  at  least,  that  1  desired  no  inflation." 

Sunday,  July  3,  affords  this  entry : 

"Attended  church  at  Wesley  Chapel,  where  I  heard  an  excellent 
sermon  on  orphanage,  suggested  by  the  death  of  a  young  girl,  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  killed  lately,  with  twenty  others,  by  an  explosion 
of  powder  at  the  arsenal." 

Under  date  July  4,  our  hero  wrote  as  follows  in  his  diary : 

"  Cries  of  all  kinds,  except  cries  of  pain,  filled  the  air  this  morn- 
ing, with  explosions  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  and  whiz-whiz,  snap- 
snap  of  crackers,  and  awoke  me.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  I  How  little  most  of  those  who 
celebrate  it  are  thinking  of  the  difference  between  the  United  States 
which  declared  it  and  the  United  States  which  celebrate  it.  Then, 
thirteen  United  States,  just  resolved  no  longer  to  be  colonies,  and 
battling  for  independence  and  Union ;  nowj  twenty-three  of  the 
United  States  struggling,  with  divided  counsels,  to  compel  to  obedi- 
ence to  the  national  constitution  and  laws  eleven  others,  in  which, 
counting  all  classes  and  colors,  there  is  a  majority  of  loyalists,  but  a 
majority  controlled  by  the  master  class,  and,  so  far  as  the  colored  por- 
tion of  it  is  concerned,  treated  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  as 
inferiors  and  aliens  rather  than  as  equals  in  natural  rights  and  as 
citizens.  What  will  be  the  end?  It  is  hidden  from  mo.  The 
twenty-three  are  vastly  stronger  than  the  eleven,  and  must  prevail 
if  they  persevere,  unless  divine  Providence  takes  sides  against  them 
Surely,  if  the  Government  had  been  willing  to  do  justice,  and  had 
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used  its  vast  powers  with  cqnal  energy  and  wisdom,  the  struggle 
might  have  been  happily  terminated  long  ago." 

This  notion  of  the  ways  of  God  with  man  may  be  well  war- 
ranted ;  but,  for  reasons  elsewhere  submitted  to  the  fair  consideration 
of  my  gentle  reader,  I  can  not  consider  that  the  justice  of  a  cause 
compels  a  miracle  in  its  behalf,  or  that  justice,  wisdom^  and  energy 
can  alone  insure  success. 

The  entry  just  quoted  goes  on  in  this  manner : 

"  Congress  adjourned  to-day  without  having  passed  an  additional 
tax  bill,  except  five  per  cent,  on  incomes,  which  may  produce 
twenty -two  millions.  There  must  be  great  reduction  of  expenditure 
or  better  success  in  borrowing  than  i  anticipate,  or  inflation  must 
continue.  The  President  pocketed  the  great  Dill,  providing  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  rebel  States  as  loyal  States.  He  did  not  ven- 
ture to  veto,  and  so  put  it  in  his  pocket.  It  was  a  condemnation  of 
his  Amnesty  Proclamation  and  of  his  general  policy  of  reconstruc- 
tion, rejecting  the  idea  of  possible  reconstruction  with  slavery ;  which 
neither  the  President  nor  his  chief  advisers  have,  in  my  opinion, 
abandoned. 

"Called  at  Mr.  Hooper's  and  found  nobody  in ;  but  left  a  note,  in- 
viting Governor  Andrew  and  himself  to  come  down  and  dine  with 
me.  Mr.  Sumner  called  and  remained  to  dinner,  with  Mr.  Hooper 
and  Governor  A.  He  said  Governor  Sprague  had  made  a  statement 
of  great  force  and  power  in  relation  to  the  Blair  charges,  which  was 
listened  to  with  breathless  attention.  He  said  also  that  there  was 
intense  indignation  against  the  President  on  account  of  his  pocket- 
injr  the  Winter  Davis  or  Eeeonstruction  Bill.  Governor  Andrew 
hopes  to  have  the  controversy  about  pay  of  negro  troops  enlisted  by 
Miissaehiisetts  settled  on  just  principles.  This  justice  has  been  too 
long  and  too  cruelly  withheld. 

"After  dinner,  many  others  called.  Mr.  Fessenden  came  in  about 
nine.  He  had  already  been  with  me  in  the  morning,  and  had  told 
me  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  certain  individual  (ihe  same 
^vho  proclaimed  the  most  indecent  joy  on  my  leaving  the  Cabinet), 
recointnending  Governor  Morgan's  special  choice  for  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Cisco.  lie  expressed  his  intention  not  to  have  either  of  them ; 
for  when  it  was  sought  to  make  me  choose  appointments  he  had  told 
me  that  he  should  call  on  the  President,  and  before  acceptance  have 
it  distinctly  understood  that  the  appointment  of  subordinates  in 
his  office,  for  whom  ho  was  to  bo  responsible,  must  be  made  with 
his  full  consent  and  approval,  if  not  made  directly  on  his  own  nomi- 
nations. He  now  came  in  to  say  that  the  President  had  at  once 
acceded  to  this,  only  requiring  that,  should  he  himself  desire  any 
particular  appointment  made,  his  wishes  in  that  regard  should  be 
fully  considered.  He  said,  too,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Fessenden  would 
not,  without  a  real  necessity,  remove  any  friends  of  Governor  Chase. 
Had  the  President,  in  reply  to  my  note  tendering  his  [my]  resignation, 
expressed  himself  as  he  did  now  to  Mr.  F n,  I  should  have  cheer- 
fully withdrawn  it.     Why  did  he  not?     I  can  see  but  one  reason — 
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that  I  am  too  earnest,  too  anti-slavery,  and,  say,  too  radical,  to  make 
him  willing  to  have  me  connected  with  the  Administration  ;  jast  as 
my  opinion  that  he  is  not  earnest  enough,  not  anti-slavery  enough, 
not  radical  enough,  but  goes  naturally  with  those  hostile  to  me, 
rather  than  with  me,  makes  me  willing  and  glad  to  be  disconnected 
from  it. 

"  We  parted,  I  promising  to  meet  him  at  the  department  in  the 
morning  and  introduce  him  to  his'  and  chief  officers." 

To  point  out  the  importance  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  Mr.  Hooper  can  not  be  necessary.  I  shall  speak  of  it  here- 
after more  at  large. 

Tuesday,  July  5,  was  for  ex-Secretary  Chase  a  day  of  much  mem- 
orableness.  From  the  record  in  his  diary,  relating  to  its  history,  I 
take  this  extract : 

"Called  on  Fcssenden  and  took  him  to  the  department,  and  spent 
some  time  in  explaining  the  state  of  the  finances  and  the  general 
outlines  of  business.  About  half-past  ten  Judge  Wayne  came  in  and 
administered  the  oath  of  office.  Fessenden  read  it  from  the  printed 
form  from  the  State  Department,  very  distinctly,  and  pronounced  the 
adjunction,  *  So  help  me  God  !'  with  great  earnestness.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  oath  struck  me.  *I  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.'  There  was  no  such  clause 
as  is  commonly  added,  *  to  the  best  of  my  ability.* " 

Under  the  same  date  we  have,  also : 

"  Several  other  gentlemen  called  about  loans,  with  Fessenden.  The 
problem  to  provide  means  without  farther  inflation  and  with  gradual 
reduction.  Condition,  immediate  demands  in  requisition,  $94,000,000. 
Means,  (1.)  proceeds  of  late  loan  received,  5  per  cent,  transfer  legal 
tender;  (2.)  receipts  from  temporary  loans;  also,  most  in  some  legal 
tender;  (3.)  receipts  from  internal  revenue;  (4.)  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, sales  of  exchange,  etc. 

"The  condition  is  by  no  means  so  difficult,  or  rather  by  no  means 
so  apparently  difficult,  as  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress. 
Then  the  unpaid  requisitions  amounted  to  872,171,189.41 ;  and  the 

funds  on  hand  were .    At  the  close  of  the  recent  session,  the 

requisitions  amounted  to .  Then  Congress  had  passed  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Act,  and  had  repealed  the  conversion  clauses  of  the 
Loan  Act ;  but  had  provided  no  essential  increase  of  revenue.  But 
with  these  aids,  notwithstanding  a  very  unpromising  military  condi- 
tion, I  succeeded  in  disposing  so  rapidly  of  public  securities,  that 
within  four  months  the  whole  amount  of  unpaid  requisitions  had 
been  discharged,  and  all  demands  were  promptly  met.  The  same 
can  be  done  now,  but  Mr  Fessenden  will  oe  obliged  to  pay  higher 
interest  from  less  value.  The  tax  legislation  is  better  than  then,  far 
better,  though  not  what  it  should  be.    The  power  of  the  depart- 


1  Here  is  a  word  I  can  not  make  out. 
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ment  over  the  trade  in  iDenrrectionaiy  districts  is  more  complete, 
and  may  be  made  very  productive.  The  military  situation  is  far 
better.     All  things  conepire  to  make  financial  success  comparatively 

easy," 

At  eleven,  or  a  little  after,  July  5,  the  Heads  of  the  Bureau  in 
the  Treasury  Department  came  in,  and  the  ex-Sceretary  intro- 
duced them  to  the  new  Secretary.  Moat  of  them  were,  indeed, 
already  known  to  him,  and  the  meeting  on  bolli  sides  was  moat 
cordial.  After  this  was  over,  Mr,  Chase  left  his  successor,  prom- 
ising to  call  again  the  next  morning,  and  confer  about  the  prac- 
tical business  of  borrowing  money. 

From  the  department  Mr.  Chase  returned  home,  and  used  (he 
remainder  of  the  day  chiefly  in  writing  letters,  and  receiving  visit- 
ors. Mr.  Durant  called  and  talked  over  Louisiana  matters.  Gar- 
field,  Schenck,  and  Wetmore  rode  with  Mr.  Chase.  "All,"  he 
says,  "  were  bitter  against  the  timid  and  almost  pro-slavery  course 
of  the  President.    Strange  story  by  Garfield  about  Colonel  Jaques." 

We  have  yet  this  other  oontribution  from  the  diarv  under  date 
July  5t 

"  LeR  Treasury  Department  and  went  to  see  Secretary  of  War. 
Found  him  concerned  about  raid  to  Murtinsburg  and  Harper's  Ferry ; 
thinks  Sigcl  inefficient,  and  that  Hunter  went  too  far  off.  Hunter, 
however,  ycsterda}-,  at  Pui-kersbiivg,  and  will  probably  to-day  reach 
tlio  vicinity  of  the  rebels,  I  can  not  see  from  the  statements  made 
why  they  may  not  bo  cut  off  and  signally  defeated  or  captured.  Told 
Stanton  that  everything  looked  favor.ible  to  me,  only  I  wished  Grant 
could  have  more  men.  Shei-miin  at  Marietta,  and  rebels  forced  back 
on  the  Cliattahooclie;  Danvillo  Eailroad  broken  up,  and  Grant  hold- 
ing fast,  and  on  the  whole,  gaining.  Hunter  soon  to  drive  the  rebels 
again  from  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  the  glorious  victory  of  the  Kear- 
sargc  in  the  combat  with  the  Alabama,  whieh  came  out  to  fight 
and  went  to  the  bottom — all  looked  well.  The  last  event,  particu- 
larly, worth  millions  in  the  improvement  of  our  prestige  and  credit 
in  Europe. 

"Walked  home  under  an  intensely  hot  sun.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Wet- 
more  came  in,  and  wo  went  to  Freodmcn's  Village.  What  a  strik- 
ing rcauU  of  the  war,  and  illustration  as  well  iis  result,  it  is !  There 
il  stands;  a  semi-circular  vili.nge,  extending  round  a  sort  of  ravine; 
wooden  houses ;  about  1,800  ])eopIe,  mostly  old  and  infirm,  or  women 
and  children,  with  schools,  n  church,  good  order— though  much  sick- 
ness and  poverty — all  refugees  from  slavery,  and  not  one  wishing  to 
return  unlesB  free  after  the  war. 

■' Ashley,  Hosmer,  and  Taylor  called.      H,  is  going  as  chief 

justice  to  Montana.  Taylor,  just  from  north-west  Ohio,  says  opin- 
ions there  much  divided  about  my  resignation,  and  some  in- 
clined to  blame  me. 
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"  Eeid  came  in  with  letters  from  Greeley,  who  wishes  me  to  suc- 
ceed Pendleton.  Told  him  I  thought  nothing  gained  unless  we  could 
have  radical  change  of  men  and  policy.  He  goes  to  New  York  soon. 
People  of  course,  think  little  of  anything  in  comparison  with  the 
war." 

That  notion  of  having  Chase  try  to  succeed  Pendleton  was  very 
foolish,  and  its  consequences  were  most  painful,  not  to  say  humili- 
ating. No  absurder  notion  ever  emanated  even  from  the  Tribune 
office.  In  the  state  of  the  public  mind  toward  Chase  at  the  time 
when  that  mad  project  was  by  Horace  Greeley,  through  Whitelaw 
Reid,  presented  to  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  the  reasonable  certainty 
was  that  success  was  absolutely  impossible.  From  the  present  con- 
duct of  the  Tribune,  one  would  say  that  that  journal  more  than 
holds  its  own  in  reckless  folly. 

But  we  must  come  back,  hereafter,  to  the  subject  of  that  blun- 
der almost  amounting  to  a  crime. 


y.^.. 
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CHAPTER    XLIII. 

CHASE   NOT   NOUINATEC    FOE   CONGBESB — APPOINTED  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

WEDNESDAY,  July   6,  1864,  the  late  Seoretary   made  this 
record: 

"  Senator  Pomeroy  came  to  breakfuat ;  he  says  there  is  groat  diB- 
satiflfacUon  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  has  been  much  exasperated  by 
the  pocketing  of  the  reorganization  bill.  GarOeld  said  yesterday 
that  when  tiio  rumor  of  the  iniontion  of  the  President  to  pocket  the 
bill  came  to  the  Houee  on  Monday,  Norton,  of  Illiuoie,  the  special 
friend  of  the  President,  said  it  was  impossible  and  would  he  fatal. 

G told  him  if  he  desired   to   prevent  it,  ho  should  go  to  him  at 

his  room  at  the  Capitol  at  once,  and  remonstrate.  Norton  started, 
almost  running,  but  returned  after  a  little.  'Did  you  see  him?' 
'Yes.'  '  Will  hesign?'  'No — great  miittake,  but  no  use  trying  to 
prevent  it.'  Pomeroy  says  he  meiins  to  go  on  a  buffalo  hunt  and  then 
to  Europe.  He  can  not  support  Lincoln,  but  won't  desert  his  prin- 
ciples. I'm  much  of  the  Bameaenlimonts,  though  not  willing  uow  to 
decide  what  duty  may  deniand  next  fait.  Pomeroy  remarked  that, 
on  the  news  of  my  resignation  reaching  the  .Senate,  several  of  the 
Democratic  senators  came  to  him  and  said,  'We'll  go  with  you  now 
for  Chase'  This  meant  nothing  but  a  vehement  desire  to  overthrow 
the  e."£i:iting  Administration,  but  might  mean  much  if  the  Demo- 
crats wouhi  only  cut  loose  from  slavery  and  go  for  freedom  and  the 
protection  of  labor  by  a  national  currency.  If  they  would  do  that,  I 
icottld  cheerfitUy  go  for  any  man  they  might  nominate. 

How 

"  Coming  eTents  cast  there  ahndon's  before," 

as  we  rc;id  tliose  words  I     lu  1H64  we  see  1868. 

July  II,  Mr.  Chasewrote  as  follows  to  an  okl  friend : 

■'My    De.\k  S[R:     We    have  not  written  each  other  frequently  of 

late,  but  my  regard  for  you  has  by  no  means  diminished. 

"  Hard  at  work.  I  have  not  had  time  for  correspondence  ;  but  my 
heart  holds  still  to  my  old  friends. 

"  I  trust  there  is  no  ground  for  the  fear  that  the  country  is  again 
to  be  cursed  with  the  miscellaneous  currency  of  local  corporations ; 
but  it  is  impOBstible  to  foresee  what  is  to  come.  It  was  one  of  my 
greatest  desireH  to  give  the  people  a  uniform  currency,  made,  in  th; 
end,  the  equivalent  to  gold  every  where.  My  eiforts  were  stoutly  r^ 
sistod  outside,  and  had  not  earnest  sympathy  inside  of  the  Adminis- 
41 
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tration.  They  were  steadily  prevailing,  however,  when  a  Bense  of 
duty  to  myself  and  the  country  also  compelled  me  to  resign.  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  abandoned.  Your  friend, 

"8.  P.  CHASE." 
There  was  this  postscript: 

"  I  inclose  cancelled  your  note  for  $272.50,  dated  June  16, 1860.  I 
am  sure  you  would  have  paid  it  long  ago  if  you  could ;  and,  though 
I  am  not  now  so  well  off  as  I  thought  myself  then,  I  do  not  wish  to 
inconvenience  an  old  friend  by  holding  it  unpaid.  Besides  I  have 
fewer  claims  on  my  care  and  support  than  I  had  then." 

Here  is  another  letter  which  I  think  must  prove  interesting : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  July  11,  1864. 

^^  My  Dear  General  :  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  very  kind  note. 
I  wish  I  could  avail  myself  of  your  invitation  to  pass  a  few  days 
under  your  hospitable  roof;  but  can  not  promise  myself  that  pleasure 
at  present. 

^'  My  feelings  upon  going  out  of  office  are  of  a  mixed  sort — ^regret 
that  I  leave  great  works  half  done — satisfaction  in  relief  from  cares 
and  manifold  annoyances.  Sometimes  one  of  these  feelings  predom- 
inates— sometimes  the  other. 

**  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  you  and  have  a  little  talk  ;  bat 
unless  you  happen  to  be  in  New  York  about  the  end  of  the  week,  do 
not  see  how  I  can  be  gratified.  It  is  my  expectation  to  be  there,  at 
the  St.  Nicholas,  if  the  rebels  let  us  out. 

"  Communications,  except  by  river,  are  pretty  much  broken  off 
just  now ;  but  I  think  they  will  soon  be  open  again.  There  has  been 
some  skirmishing  and  some  casualties  on  the  north  side  of  the  city; 
an  assault  was  expected  this  morning.  I  do  not  hear  that  it  has 
taken  place,  and  imagine  that  the  rebels  will  hardly  try  it.  They 
ought  never  got  back  to  Eichmond. 

*'  Please  give  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Cameron  and  the  young 
ladies,  and  believe  me  Yours  sincerely, 

"  General  S.  Cameron.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Hon.  Charles  S.  May  was  the  (Republican)  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Michigan  when  he  wrote  to  ex-Secretary  Chase  a  letter  in  refer- 
ence  to  a  movement  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Chase  for  the  Presidency. 

"  It  was,"  writes  Mr.  May  to  me/  "  a  time  of  great  discourage- 
ment and  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  The 
almost  treasonable  attitude  of  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  soon  after  changed  the  whole  current  of  feeling." 

Mr.  Chase  answered  Mr.  May  as  follows : 

"  Crawford,  White  Mountains,  August  31, 1864. 
^*  Dear  Sir  :    Tour  letter  of  the  9th  did  not  reach  me  until  a  day 


^Letter  dated  September  16,  1878. 
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or  two  since.  I  thank  yon  heartily  for  your  expreEBion§  of  confi- 
dence and  esteem. 

"  My  frionds  in  Cincinnati  ehould  not  have  presented  my  name  in 
competition  with  any  other.  They  knew  well  that  I  did  not  desire  a 
nomination  to  Congresa,  and  should  not  feel  bonnd  to  accept  any  other 
than  one  epontaneonsly  and  unanimously  tendered.  I  regret  their 
action;  for  it  has  subjected  me  to  aome  unneccessary  mignpprehenHJon. 

"  It  was  not  without  some  reluctance  that  I  resigned  my  position 
as  head  of  the  Treasury  Department ;  but  I  could  not,  conaiBtently 
with  my  sense  of  duty  to  the  country,  or  with  what  I  thought  a 
proper  self-respect,  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  determination  to  make 
the  appointment  of  the  Assistant  Trerem-er  of  Now  York,  the  officer 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  finunccs  of  the  Government  thnn 
any  other  except  myself,  and  most  imjiorlnnt  to  my  anecessful  admin- 
istration of  them,  dependent  on  the  wilt  of  a  particular  man  and  his 
political  aaaociates.  I  felt  sure  that  if  I  should  acquiesce  I  should 
not  only  be  unfaithful  to  my  trust,  but  I  should  establiah  a  precedent 
which  would  be  followed  so  frequently  and  so  constantly  that  the 
successful  administration  of  the  department  would  be  impossible.  I 
felt  sure  that  the  President  would  not  make  this  issue  with  me  if  he 
really  desired  me  to  remain  in  the  department ;  and  I,  therefore,  eent 
him  my  resignation.  By  accepting  it  he  showed  that  I  was  not 
mistaken. 

"  My  conscience  tells  me  that,  under  escoedingly  difficult  circum- 
stances, I  served  my  country  with  all  the  ability  and  courage  God 
gave  me,  and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  public  good.  This  conscious- 
ness is  my  sufficient  reward. 

"  I  am  now  a  private  citizen  and  expect  to  remain  such.  Since  my 
retirement  from  the  department,  I  have  had  no  connection  with  polit- 
ical affairs.  No  one  has  been  authorized  to  use  my  name  in  any 
political  connection,  except  that  I  said  I  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
rcCu.'ic  my  scrvieos  to  the  citizens  of  my  Congressional  district,  if 
spontanoouBly  and  unanimously  demanded.  I  think  now  that  I  erred 
in  saying  this  ;  but  it  seemed  right  at  the  time.  No  such  movement 
as  the  one  you  suggest  seems  to  me  expedient  so  fiir  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Whether  it  would  be  expedient  or  patriotic  in  reference  to 
some  other  name,  I  am  notable  to  judge.  I  see  onlj',  as  all  see,  that 
there  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  harmony,  caused  chiefly,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  the  injudicious  coui-se  of  some  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  chief  ad- 
visers, and  liis  own  action  on  their  advice ;  and  I  most  earnestly  wish 
tliat  harmony  might  be  restored,  and  the  success  of  our  cause,  now 
in  serious  jeopardy,  assured.         Yours  very  truly, 

"Hon.  Chas  S.  May.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Mr,  Chase  wrote  mildly  when  he  said  that  that  movement,  de- 
signed to  make  him  the  congressional  successor  of  Mr.  Pendleton, 
subjected  him  to  some  unnecessary  misapprehen.sion.  It  did  more 
than  tliat.  It  damaged  him  forever  as  a  Presidential  candidate. 
After  that  he  had  no  Presidential  j)ossibilitics  whatever. 

Next  to  the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  for  the  Preaidencj',  it 
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was  the  most  foolish  thing  ever  attempted  by  politicians  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati valley.  It  was  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  Tribune  office— 
the  most  curious  combination  of  absurdity  and  recklessness  the 
country  has  yet  seen. 

But  so  strong  was  Mr.  Chase,  in  spite  of  that  performance  at  bis 
expense  by  Greeley,  Reid  &  Co.,  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  when  the  death 
of  Chief  Justice  Taney  made  a  place  for  Salmon  Portland  Chase, 
made  Chase  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  Sumner  had  urged  that  appointment.  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
promised  Mr.  Sumner  that  it  should  be  made.  The  great  difficulty 
in  the  way,  as  discerned  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  appeared  to  be  that  Mr. 
Chase  had  the  Presidency  on  the  brain.  Mr.  Sumner  related  to 
me  that  Mr.  Lincoln  once  proposed  to  send  for  Mr.  Chase  and 
frankly  tell  him  that  in  his  (Lincoln's)  judgment  he  (Mr.  Chase) 
would  make  the  best  Chief  Justice  we  ever  had,  if  he  could  only  get 
rid  of  his  Presidential  ambition.  Mr.  Sumner  pointed  out  how 
objectionable  would  be  such  a  course ;  that  it  would  expose  the 
President  to  imputation  as  to  his  motives,  and  would  be  offi^nsive 
to  Mr.  Chase,  as  requiring,  in  eiTcct,  a  pledge  from  the  latter  not  to 
be,  thereafter,  a  Presidential  candidate.  Mr.  Lincoln  at  once  saw 
that  what  he  had  so  well  intended  to  do,  in  that  behalf,  would  not  be 
proper.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  take  all  risks,  and  appoint  Chase 
without  any  suggestion  as  to  the  possibility  of  Presidential  candidature. 

This  is  not  the  only  information  for  which  this  volume  is  indebted 
to  the  talks  its  author  had  with  Mr.  Sumner. 

Shortly  after  Chase's  death,  I  called  on  Mr.  Sumner,  as  he  had 
invited  me  to  do,  in  order  that  he  might  impart  to  me,  not  only 
matter  of  fact,  but  matter  of  mere  judgment.  It  was  evidently 
hard  for  the  great  man  from  Massachusetts  to  say  much  of 
Chase.  For  five  words  about  our  hero,  he  gave  me  twenty- 
five  about  himself.  But,  after  all,  I  learned  some  new  things 
about  Chase,  and  among  them  an  anecdote,  which,  I  have  learned, 
Mr.  Sumner  related  to  at  least  one  ])erson  other  than  myseHl 

Mr.  Sumner  was  the  first  to  tell  Mr.  Chase  of  his  confirmation 
as  Chief  Justice.  As  he  came  out  of  the  room  in  which  that  infor- 
mation had  been  imparted,  he  met  Mrs.  Sprague,  who,  shaking  ber 
right  fore-finger  at  him,  said  : 

"And  you,  too,  Mr.  Sumner?  Yon,  too,  in  this  business  of  shdr- 
ing  papa  ?    But  never  mind !     I  will  defeat  you  all  I  " 

The  life  of  our  hero's  eldest  daughter  has  become,  in  some 
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historical.  It  had  become  historical,  indeed,  at  the  time  when,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Sumner,  the  fair  fore-finger  of  a  beautiful,  accom- 
plished woman  aided  her  lips  to  give  impressiveness  to  the  words 
just  quoted.  I  have  not  felt  free  to  withhold  the  anecdote  here 
oflFered. 

Was  Mr.  Sumner  right  in  telling  it  to  me  and  to  at  least  one  other 
person  ?^  He  is  dead ;  but  he  did  not  appear  to  me  a  gentleman  of  the 
finest  type.  He  seemed  to  me  not  single-hearted  and  not  single-faced. 
I  had  four  or  five  conversations  with  him,  three  of  which  I  must  re- 
member while  I  live.  They  did  not  tend  to  make  me  like  him,  and 
they  rather  lowered  than  exalted  my  appreciation  of  his  taste,  his 
learning,  and  his  talents.  Yet,  I  have  no  reason  in  the  world  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  anecdote  referred  to ;  and  it  seems  to  me  not 
unimportant. 

So  strangely  has  the  heroine  of  it  been  somehow  led  to  bear  her- 
self toward  the  composition  of  this  work,  and  so  desperate  has  shown 
itself  the  disposition  of  her  minions  to  prevent,  if  possible,  even  the 
publication  of  these  pages,  that  I  can  not  comment  on  that  anecdote 
as,  but  for  the  facts  just  referred  to,  might  seem  proper;  but,  I  trust, 
I  know  how  to  make  all  due  allowances  for  filial  fondness,  combined 
with  other  feelings,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Sprague,  in  1864. 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  December,  1864,  that  Salmon  Portland 
Chase,  **  Imving  previously,  on  the  same  day,  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  the  room  of  the  judges,  and  the  oath  of  office  in  open 
court,  at  liis  ])lace  upon  the  bench,"  first  took  his  seat  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.^  This  interesting  ceremony  took  place 
*^  in  presence  of  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  set  forth  his  opinions  as  a 
Judge.  Of  some  of  those  opinions,  indeed,  some  notice  must  be 
taken  in  these  pages;  but  to  the  average  reader  a  full  account 
of  them  would  be  very  far  from  inviting.  In  another  chapter  I 
have  given  my  opinion  of  him  as  a  legist,  and  set  forth  ray  judg- 
ment  of  his  actions  as   a  Judge.^     At  present,  I  go  forward  with 


'Mr.  .Justice  Swayne,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  knowing  that  that  anecdote  hnd 
beeu  rehited  to  me  by  Mr.  Sumner  himself,  communicated  it  to  me  as  he  had  heard 
it  from  the  senator. 

-So  lie  designated  his  official  character  in  a  letter  written  under  his  dictation,  and 
by  him  signed,  nut  long  before  his  death.  That  letter  was  addressed  to  Benjamin 
Vaugh.in  Abbott,  Esq. 

3  Tost,  riiaptcr  LIII. 
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a  Darrative  which  I  desire  to  interrupt  as  little  as  possible  by  dis* 
quisitioD. 
January  2,  1865,  the  President  thus  wrote  to  the  Chief  Justice : 

''Chief  Justice  Chase: 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  Without  your  note  of  to-day  I  should  have  felt 
assured  that  some  sufficient  reason  had  detained  you. 

'^AUow  me  to  condole  with  vou  on  the  sad  bereavement  you  men- 
tion. Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN." 

The  note  so  answered  is  not  in  my  possession.  The  bereavement 
mentioned  by  the  President  was  the  loss  of  a  sister.  A  letter  to  Mr. 
Jay  Cooke  will  be  found  referring  to  it : 

January  12,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  to  Mr.  Jay  Cooke : 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Cooke  :  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  sympa- 
thy in  the  sorrow  which  the  loss  of  my  dear  sister  has  given  me,  and 
receive  mine  in  your  own  for  the  loss  of  your  excellent  uithor.  When 
such  persons  die,  what  consolation  to  those  who  must  follow  later, 
that  those  who  have  gone  before  have  gone  to  Heaven. 

'^  I  rejoice  to  read  the  call  you  sent  me,  and  to  see  the  grand  name 
of  Horace  Binney  at  its  head,  followed  by  that  of  his  son.  It  is  a 
great  step  in  the  right  direction.  If  we  wish  God's  blessing,  we 
must  not  oppress  His  poor. 

"  In  a  day  or  two  I  will  write  you  on  other  matters;  but  may  we 
not  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here?" 


iQn  the  6th  of  the  same  month  the  Chief  Jusiioe  wrote  as  foUows  to  General  B 
C.  Ludlow : 

*'  I  wish  there  was  no  brevet  to  diminish  my  pleasure  in  thns  addressing  yon,  b«l 
I  hope  the  full  promotion  wiU  come  in  due  time. 

**  Charlotte  sends  me  jour  very  interesting  letter  giTing  an  account  of  jonr 
Christmas  dinner,  and  I  was  delighted  to  read  it.  What  a  -^—  letter  thfti  wms 
of  —    [Here  are  omissions  in  my  copy  on  account  of  illegibility,  I  suppose.] 

**  As  soon  as  I  came  I  saw  the  Secretary  about  Israel.  He  teemed  disposed  to  do 
all  he  could,  but  has  since  told  me  that  Israel  could  not  be  transferred  oonsistentlj 
with  regulations.  I  wish  Israel  would  write  me,  and  tell  me  exactly  his  present 
stating  his  rank  in  his  own  regiment  and  company,  and  CTcrything  which  I  ooght 
to  know  to  be  of  service  to  him.    I  can't  do  much,  but  what  I  can  do  will  do  glodly. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you?  Give  my  regards  to  General  Barney  and  Mar- 
cellas.    I  am  trying  to  do  something  for  him — Marcel." 

Ob  the  10th  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  as  follows : 

^^  Mt  Dear  Sib  :  The  *  General  Theological  and  Religions  Association/  of  (Sa. 
cinnati,  are  extremely  desirous  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Codex  StnaiiteuMf  a  few  oopies 
of  which  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  distribution  to 
univer-sities  and  public  libraries,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  aid  tliein  is 
the  attainment  of  their  wish.     Yours,  very  truly,  S.  P.  CHASBw 

•*  The  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  de  Stoeckl,  etc,  etc,  etc." 


*l,.iJA 
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To  Judge  Kelly,  January  22,  be  wrote : 

'^Dear  Judge  :  I  have  not  yet  seen  your  speech.  Please  send  me 
a  copy,  and  a  hundred  more  for  friends  in  Ohio. 

'<  The  assault  of  Fields  is  the  best  commentary  that  could  be  made 
on  your  position.  It  was  proni^ted  by  the  very  spirit  which,  if  the 
blacks  are  not  secured  in  the  right  of  suffrage,  will  prompt  the  most 
cruel  legislation  against  them,  and  probably  produce  a  renewal  of 
bloody  civil  strife. 

"  In  a  letter  received  to-night,  from  a  Southerner  at  New  Orleans — 
not  of  the  Democratic  side  either — are  these  significant  words: 
^  Only  some  strong  political  necessity  will  induce  the  legislature  to 
extend  the  right  of  suffrage.  If  such  extension  was  made,  on 
condition  of  the  recognition  of  the  State,  it  would  probably  be 
granted.' 

"  Kecognition  without  such  condition  would  be,  in  my  judgment, 
equally  wrong  and  impolitic." 

In  a  letter  addressed,  the  same  day,  to  Mr.  Oeorge  L.  Denison, 
are  the  words : 

*^  I  trust,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  not  without  good 
grounds,  that  Congress  will  not  recognize  Louisiana  unless  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  extended  to  the  colored  people.  Recognition  without 
this  extension  would  be,  in  my  judgment  and  in  that  of  our  wisest 
and  most  influential  men,  equally  wrong  and  impolitic. 

"  It  was  a  mistake  in  the  friends  of  General  Banks  and  Governor 
Hahn,  that  they  did  not  have  this  right  granted  in  the  Constitution. 
It  would  have  removed  every  obstacle  to  recognition. 

**  The  attack  of  Fields  on  Judge  Kelly  has  damaged  the  cause  of  the 
Louisiana  senators  and  representatives  a  good  deal. 

''  We  are  all  well  and  rejoicing  over  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  and  the 
wan'mpj  fortunes  of  rebellion."^ 


^To  Jones,  the  sculptor,  on  the  23d,  he  wrote : 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Jones:  Sometime  ago,  I  promised  to  give  the  Otterbein  Uni- 
versity a  copy  of  your  draped  bust  of  me,  but  forgot  the  name  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  was  to  be  sent.  1  have  just  received  a  letter  from  him,  reminding  me  of 
the  promise,  and  I  licg  you  to  have  one  carefully  boxed  and  sent  to  Rev.  H.  A. 
Thompson,  Professor,  etc.,  in  Otterbein  University,  at  Westerville,  Ohio — Wester- 
ville  is  twelve  niile^s  north  of  Columbus.  Please  see  that  such  directions  are  given 
the  express  company  as  will  make  sure  of  its  reaching  its  destination. 

"Are  you  now  selling  copies  of  this  bust?     Occasionally,  inquiries  are  made  of 
me  where  one   can  be  procured.     If  you    are  selling  any,  please  let  me   know  the 
price.     Let  nic  know,  also,  the  cost  of  the  one,  including  packing,  sent  to  Westerville 
and  I  will  at  once  remit  it. 

"  I  was  very  sorry,  indeed,  not  to  see  more  of  you  in  Cincinnati.  I  wish  I  could 
aflford  to  have  your  bust  put  in  marble.  I  think  it,  next  to  Mr.  Ewing's,  your  greatest 
work. 

"  T.  1).  JoNi:8,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  8.  P.  CHASE." 
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On  the  23d,  a  letter  to  Hon.  B.  F.  Flanders  said,  with  other 
things : 

"  I  doubt  whether  recent  developments,  will  not  constrain  Congress 
to  refuse  recognition  to  any  Stale  w^ich  has  been  in  rebellion,  unless 
reconstituted  upon  the  basis  of  equal  rights  for  all  men,  and  equal 
participation  in  suffrage,  as  the  only  reliable  safeguard  to  these 
rights. 

*^  If  Louisiana  wishes  her  present  representatives  admitted,  the  leg- 
islature will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  exercise  the  power  conferred 
by  the  Constitution,  of  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  loyal 
colored  citizens  of  the  State." 

Here  is  surely  a  remarkable  letter : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  January  23,  1865. 

"  Dear  Count  :  I  did  not  reply  to  your  note  at  the  right  time,  but 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  omission  in  consideration  of  the  pressare 
of  my  now  duties. 

"  It  gratified  me,  because  it  came  from  one  whom  I  have  long  hon- 
ored as  an  implacable  hater  of  wrong,  as  a  faithful  friend  of  man. 
The  very  intensity  of  your  devotion  to  justice,  has,  I  fear,  sometimes 
made  you  unjust ;  but,  no  matter;  the  zeal  for  the  truth  and  the  right 
remain.  I  have  been,  I  think,  a  patient  worker  for  the  same  ends. 
Certainly  I  have  aimed  to  be  ;  thinking,  however,  I  oould  do  most 
good  without  assailing  men  who  may  change  from  worse  to  better, 
while  bad  principles  never  amend.  Yours  truly, 

"  Count  Gurowski,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Just  think  of  such  a  letter  to  such  a  man  from  such  a  man  I 
January  30  we  have  this  letter: 

"  Mt  Dear  Mr.  Barney  :  T  was  very  glad  to  learn  from  your 
letter  that  gentlemen,  of  undoubted  responsibility  and  personal 
worth,  ai*e  about  to  organize  a  savings  bank  with  special  reference  to 
the  freed  men,  and,  I  hope,  the  soldiers.  I  have  not  a  doubt  thatsaeh 
an  institution  could  work  immense  good.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  if 
not  millions,  of  dollars,  now  wasted  through  fraud  or  misfortune  of 
depositories,  could  be  saved  for  the  comfort  and  improvement  of 
families  and  homes.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  national  bank  for  freed- 
mens'  savings  can  not  be  organized,  and  answer  every  purpose  with- 
out further  legislation  by  Congress.  And  through  agencies  already 
established,  especially  those  of  the  Christian  Commission,  the  work- 
ings and  benefits  of  it  could  be  made  widely  known,  in  a  very  short 
time,  to  the  parties  interested.  I  am  sure  the  President  would  feel 
much  interested  in  it,  and  that  the  War  Department,  under  its  able 
and  clear-sighted  head,  would  cheerfully  cooperate." 

In  a  letter,  dated  February  23,  the  Chief  Justice  said  to  Mr, 
James  H.  Gilmore,  of  Boston : 

"  I  rejoice  that  you  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  Balti- 
more people  ;  they  are  nearer  right  than  many  farther  north. 
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^^  I  fear  our  good  President  is  so  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  that  he  will  not  care  sufficiently  about  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation. In  my  judgment,  there  is  none  sound  except  absolute  justice 
for  all,  and  ample  security  for  justice  in  law  and  suffrage/' 

On  the  3d  of  March^  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  this  letter: 

"  Dear  Kiddle:  Thanks  for  your  note  informing  me  of  the  de- 
posit in  First  National  Bank  by  Mr.  BalFsdirection,  of  $513.93,  being 
amount  advanced  by  me  for  him  to  Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  welcome,  be- 
cause it  is  wanted. 

*'  Some  seem  to  think  that  a  man  who  has  bandied  millions  must  be 
rich  ;  and  so  I  should  be,  if  I  could  have  retained  for  myself  even  one 
per  cent,  of  what  I  saved  to  the  people.  But  I  would  not  exchange 
the  consciousness  of  having  kept  my  hands  free  from  the  touch  of 
one  cent  of  public  treasure  for  ail  the  riches  in  the  world. 

**  My  wants  are  very  moderate — ^and  the  chief  use  I  have  for  in- 
come is  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  others.  Demands  of  this  naturo 
are  urgent  enough  to  keep  me  generally  tight. 

*'  I  see  I  have  used  an  equivocal  woi*d,  but  I  won't  scratch  it  out. 
You  will  not  put  an  intemperate  construction  upon  it. 

'^  Your  old  brother  colleague  and  sincere  fViend, 

"Hon.  a.  N.  Eiddle.  S.  P.  CHASE." 
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CHAPTER   XLIV. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  LINCOLN — JOHNSON'S   INAUOUBATIOH. 

N  the  daj  of  Lincoln's  second  inauguration  as  Chief  Magi 
trate,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  as  follows  to  Mrs.  Linooln  : 


''Dear  Madam:  Will  you  oblige  me  by  accepting  the  Bible 
kissed  by  your  husband,  on  taking  to-day,  for  the  second  time,  the 
oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States? 

'*  The  page  touched  by  his  lips  is  marked. 

''I  hope  the  sacred  Book  will  bo  to  you  an  acceptable  souvenir  of 
a  memorable  day,  and  I  most  sincerely  pray  Him,  by  whose  inspira- 
tion it  was  given,  that  the  beautiful  sunshine,  which,  just  at  the  time 
the  oath  was  taken,  dispersed  the  clouds  that  had  previously  dark- 
ened the  sky,  may  prove  an  auspicious  omen  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
clouds  of  war,  by  the  clear  sunshine  of  prosperous  peace,  under  the 
wise  and  just  administration  of  him  who  took  it. 

"  With  great  respect,  yours  truly,  S.  P.  CHASE." 

That  beautiful  sunshine,  that  dispersing  of  the  clouds,  was  after 
all,  perhaps,  not  quite  a  delusive  omen.  But,  as  to  Lincoln,  it  at 
least  did  not  portend  long  life. 

To  the  President,  March  6,  our  hero  wrote  as  follows : 

"  My  Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  the  Circassion  decision.  An  order  or 
proclamation  closing  or  restricting  the  ports  will,  when  military  oo* 
cupation  is  permanent,  answer  most  of  the  purposes  of  blockade,  and 
be  subject  to  no  objection.  In  the  case  of  the  Venice,  which  I  men- 
tioned to  you,  the  court  held  that  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans 
must  be  considered  as  permanent  from  the  6th  of  May,  on  which  day 
General  Butler's  proclamation  was  printed  in  the  papers. 

"As  to  Virginia,  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  it  may  be 
well  that  any  proclamation  declaring  the  State  no  longer  in  insur- 
rection should  recite  the  fact  of  a  continuous  loyal  State  government, 
and  confine  the  effect  of  the  proclamation  to  the  counties  acknowl- 
edging that  government,  and  regularly  represented  in  the  loyal  leg- 
islature, or  hereafter  acknowledging  it  and  being  so  represented. 

"  Except  one  from  West  V  irginia,  no  cases  have  been  heard  on 
appeal  from  the  courts  of  either  district  of  Virginia  since  the  re* 
bell  ion.  Yours  most  truly, 

"  The  President.  8.  P.  CHASE." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  Schuckers,  dated  April  4,  we  have  the  words: 

"All  tongues  are  busy  and  all  hearts  filled  with  the  glorious  news 
of  Eichmond  and  hopes  of  peace." 
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April  9,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  to  Hon.  R.  S.  Field : 

^'Dear  Judge:  You  have  much  obliged  me  by  sending  your  ex- 
cellent discourse  on  the  late  Chief  Justice  Hornbfower. 

"  When  a  very  young  member  of  the  bar,  I  was  called  upon  to 
plead  the  cause  of  an  alleged  fugitive  from  slavery,  upon  habeas 
corpus,  before  our  Common  Pleas  Court  in  Cincinnati.  Mv  examina- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  the  Ordinance  of  *87  and  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  led  me  to  the  same  conclusion  with  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice ;  and  I  remember  that  I  was  greatly  strengthened  in  it  by  a  par- 
agraph in  a  newspaper,  which  gave  a  very  brief  statement  of  his 
decision  in  the  case  to  which  you  refer,  made  about  a  year  before 
my  argument.  I  was  much  gratified  on  the  publication  of  his  pam- 
phlet report,  many  years  alter,  to  find  that  our  paths  to  one  common 
conclusion  were  nearly  identical. 

"  In  1860  I  was  called  to  Newark  to  address  the  people  in  favor  of 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  and  was  his  gues^.  My  experience  confirms 
all  you  say  of  his  hospitality ;  and  my  observation,  all  you  say  of  his 
benignity  of  manners,  his  cheerful  spirits,  his  fervor  in  religion,  and 
his  patriotic  devotion  to  his  countr3\ 

^^I  am  glad  to  have  my  impressions,  to  which  I  then  gave  some 
inadequate  expression  in  my  address,  revived  by  your  discourse. 
"  With  great  respect,  and  very  truly  yours."     S.  P.  CHASE." 

April  14,  we  have  these  letters: 

"  My  Dear  Bishop  :  I  send  you  some  seeds  under  Senator  Snm- 
ner*s  frank.  They  will,  at  worst,  and  probably  at  best,  prove  my 
remembrance,  and  serve  as  a  token  of  my  respect  and  esteem. 

"  Your  letter  about  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  came  just 
before  Congress  adjourned.  There  was  no  possibility  of  securing 
favorable  action.  Most  think  the  recognition  already  sufiicient. 
When  ill  the  Treasuiy  Department  I  directed  devices  and  mottoes  to 
be  ])ut  on  the  coinage — the  two-cent  pieces — and  on  our  notes  and 
bonds,  exjiressive  of  our  dependence  on  God,  and  our  recognition  of 
the  siij)renie  authority  of  the  Bible.  One,  on  the  coins,  was,  'In 
God  we  trust;  '  you  have  possibly  seen  it.  Another,  on  notes  and 
bonds,  was  the  Bi])ie,  with  tlie  Constitutio#  under  it.  There  were 
others,  1  think,  but  these  ah)no  are  distinct  in  my  recollection. 

'•  Faithfully  your  friend, 

''  Et.  l^.Kv.  C.  P.  iMclLVAiNE.  S.  P.  CHASE.'' 

'•  I  am  anxious  about  reconstruction,  and  clear  that  there  should  be 
no  rc'counition  of  any  State  as  restored  to  full  relations  without 
recogniti<jn  on  its  i)art  of  colored  loyal  men  as  citizens  entitled  to 
vote." 

"My  Dear  Mrs.  Trimiu.e  :  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
sent  me  some  seeds  the  other  day.  I  send  a  few  to  you,  more  as  a 
token  of  reiiieml)rance  and  sincere  friendship  than  with  any  hope 
that  tlu'v  will  be  of  any  use  to  you.     Will  you  so  receive  them? 

"  I  was  very  sorry  that  my  new  duties  allowed  me  to  see  so  little  of 
you  when  lure  last  winter.  My  time  was  never  so  wholly  absorbed; 
and  yrt   it  seemed   to  me  as  if  I  was  doing  nothing.     This  was  the 
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hardest  part  of  my  condition.  Work  from  morning  to  midnight,  and 
no  result,  except  that  John  Smith  owned  this  parcel  of  land  or  other 
property,  instead  of  Jacob  Bobinson  ;  I  caring  nothing  and  nobody 
caring  much  more  about  the  matter.  Ah  !  but  the  great  pncoiplet 
settled,  and  the  honorable  post !     Let  me  console  myself. 

"  Plcfase  assure  the  doctor  of  my  warmest  regards.  Somehow  or 
other  I  feel  drawn  toward  him  with  more  than  a  common  affection. 

"  Most  truly  your  friend, 

"  Mrs.  Dr.  Trimble.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

"  Mr  Dear  Mr.  Buchanan  :  To  send  seeds  to  you  is  like  sending 
coals  to  Newcastle,  gold  to  California,  or  water  to  Lake  Erie;  but 
what  seems  so  superfluous  will,  I  hope,  bo  received  as  a  slight  mark 
of  remembrance  and  desire  to  bo  remembered.  I  send  them  by  this 
day*s  mail,  under  my  friend  Sumner's  frank. 

*' We  are  all  jubilant  here;  but  some  of  the  thoughtful  ones  are 
much  alarmed  ahout  the  likelihood  of  reconstruction  without  ade- 
quate guarantees  against  future  evils. 

*'  I  send  you,  under  Governor  Sprague's  frank,  Senator  Collamer's 
speech,  showing  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  secure  the  future. 

"  Your  friend, 

**  R.  Buchanan,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE.** 

"  Mr  Dear  Archbishop  :  I  send  you  a  few  seeds  under  my  friend 
Sumner's  frank — more  because  I  want  to  remind  you  of  myself,  and 
of  my  esteem  and  respect  for  you,  than  because  I  suppose  you  can 
have  any  use  for  them.  But  you  may  know  some  good  |)eople  to 
whom  thev  will  be  acceptable. 

"  With  best  regards  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Purcell  and  to  Father  Collins, 
believe  me.  Sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

**  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Purcell.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Not  seldom^  in  the  theater^  the  orchestra  performs  a  lively  pre- 
lude to  a  fearful  tragedy. 

How  strange  the  relation  of  the  prelude  to  the  play!  Yet  who- 
ever has  deeply  studied  the  philosophy  of  Shakspeare's  tragedieSi 
esiiecially  as  that  philo.sophy  is  interpreted  by  William  Schlegel^  may 
have  some  comprehension  of  the  manner  in  which  sport  and  earnest 
are  related^  not  only  in  those  tragedies  but  on  the  stage  of  real  life. 

A  diary  or  register  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  contains  this  onaf* 
fected,  fearfully  affecting  narrative  : 

"April  14,  Friday — At  home  morning;  afternoon,  rode  ont  with 
Nettie,  intending  to  have  myself  left  at  President's,  and  talk  with 
him  about  universal  suffrage  in  reorjLranization  ;  felt  reluctant  to  Cftll 
lest  my  talk  might  annoj'  him,  and  do  harm  rather  than  good  ;  home 
a  little  after  dark,  having  postponed  my  intended  call;  retires!  to  bed 
about  ten.  Some  time  after,  a  servant  came  up  and  said  a  gentle* 
man,  who  said  the  President  had  been  shot,  wished  to  see  me.  I 
directed  that  he  should  be  shown  into  my  i*oom.  He  came  in  (an 
employe  in  the  Treasury  Department),  and  said  he  had  just  come 
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from  tho  theater ;  the  Preeident  had  been  shot  in  hiB  box  bj  a  man 
who  leaped  from  the  box  upon  the  stage,  and  escaped  by  the  rear. 
He  could  ^ive  no  particalars,  and  I  hoped  be  might  be  mistaken; 
bnt  soon  after  Mr.  Mellen,  Mr.  Walker,  the  Fifth  Auditor,  and  Mr. 
Plantz  came  in  and  confirmed  what  I  had  been  told,  and  added  that 
Secretary  Suwitrd  had  also  been  assassinated,  and  that  guards  were 
being  placed  aronnd  the  houses  of  all  the  prominent  officials,  under 
the  apprehension  that  the  plot  had  a  wide  range. 

"  My  first  impulse  was  to  rise  immedinirly  ninl  go  to  the  Prtsidont, 
whom  I  could  not  yet  believe  to  have  bfi'ii  IJiluily  wounded;  but, 
reflecting  that  I  could  not  possibly  be  of  any  service,  and  should 
probably  be  in  the  way  of  them  who  tould,  I  resolved  to  wait  for 
morning  and  further  intelligence.  In  a  Htllo  while  the  guard  came — 
for  it  wasBuppoaed  that  I  was  one  of  the  destined  victims — and  their 
heavy  tramp,  tramp  was  heard  under  my  window  all  night.  Mr. 
Mellen  slept  In  the  house.     It  was  a  night  of  horror. 

"April  15.  Up  with  the  light;  a  htjivy  ruin  was  falling,  and  the 
sky  was  black.  Walked  up  with  Mr.  Mellen  to  Mr.  Seward's,  cross- 
ing the  street  (Ninth  I  believe')  on  which  is  Ford's  theater,  and 
oppoKito  the  house  to  which  the  President  had  been  conveyed;  was 
inlbrmed  at  that  point  that  the  President  was  already  dead." 

The  death  of  Lincoln  was  so  sudden,  and  the  manner  of  it  was  so 
tragic,  that  to  this  hour  the  meraorj'  of  the  "  night  of  horror,"  char- 
acterized as  we  have  seen  by  the  pen  of  Chase,  interferes  with  every 
attempt  to  do  simple  justice  to  the  relations  of  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice with  the  man  who  so  quietly  passed  him  in  the  race  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  fourteen  years  ago. 

The  rule,  de  morfuts  nil  nisi  boimm,  is  older  than  the  saying  put 
by  Shaksjican;  on  the  lips  of  the  shrewd  orator  that  comes 

"  To  bury  Cipssr,  not  to  to  praise  him;  " 
the  saying,  namely,  tliat 

"Tlie  evil  lliat  men  do  lives  nfror  them— 
Tlie  gouil  is  ofl  interred  with  their  iMoes." 

If  tlicre  was  anglit  deserving  to  be  called  evil  in  the  amiable  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  was  buried  with  liis  bones.  The  people 
wonKI  tint  snlt'fr  it  In  outlive  Iiini.  Even  to  this  hour,  allow  me  to 
ropeat,  it  is  a  daring  ihinj^  to  make  a  fair  ende.ivor  to  do  simple 
justice  to  the  sad,  gliui,  merry,  niclaneholy  man,  whom  the  mad 
guilt,  the  guilty  madncMs,  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  put  to  death  in  a 
play-ln)ti,«e. 

Atnoiig  the  papers  furnislied  by  Chief  Jiislice  Chase  for  my  bio- 
graphic; ii.se,  I  fiiiind  one  in  his  own  handwriting  as  follows : 

'It  i!t  really  Tenth. 
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'<  April  15, 1865. 

"  The  administration  of  the  oath. 

"  Early  yesterday  morning  the  Heads  of  Departments  met  and  cer- 
tified to  the  Yiee-rresident  the  death  of  the  President,  in  the  form 
used  on  the  decease  of  President  Harrison  and  President  Taylor; 
and  fixed  on  ten  o'clock  as  the  hour  for  meeting  him  at  his  lodgings 
and  for  the  administration  of  the  oath  of  office,  which  the  Chief  Jii«- 
tice  was  requested  to  administer.  Accordingly,  several  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  with  a  n amber  of  other  gentlemen,  met  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  the  Chief  Justice  about  the  hour  appointed.  Among  those 
present  were  Secretary  McCulloch  and  Attorney-Greneral  Speed,  Sen- 
ators Foote  and  Earasey,  ex-Senator  Hale,  F.  P.  Blair,  Senior, 
and  Judge  Montgomery  Blair.  All  were  manifestly  deeply  im- 
pressed b}"^  the  great  National  bereavement.  Every  countenance  was 
sad.  The  Chief  Justice  administered  the  oath  by  repeating  it  word 
byword,  and  the  Vice-President  repeating  it  after  him,  very  distinctly 
and  impressively.  At  its  close  the  Vice-President  kissed  the  Bible. 
The  passage  which  his  lips  pressed  happened  to  be  the  2l8t  verse  of 
the  11th  chapter  of  Ezekiel :  '  But  as  for  them  whose  heart  walketh 
after  the  heart  of  their  detestable  things  and  their  abominations^  I 
will  recompense  their  wa}'  upon  their  own  heads,  saith  the  Lord  God.' 

'*  When  the  Chief  Justice  received  the  Bible  again  from  the  Pres- 
ident, he  said  to  him,  very  earnestly :  *  You  are  President.  May 
God  support,  guide,  and  bless  you,  in  your  arduous  duties!  * 

"  The  other  gentlemen  congratulated  Mr.  Johnson  ;  but  seemed  to 
find  the  usual  phrases  cold  and  unsuited  to  the  occasion.  They 
found  others,  however,  more  cordial  and  less  formal,  to  which  Mr, 
Johnson  responded  substantially  as  follows  : 

"  <  Gkntlemen  :  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  have  been  almost 
overwhelmed  by  the  announcement  of  the  sad  event  which  has  so 
recently  occurred ;  I  feel  incompetent  to  perform  duties  so  important 
and  responsible  as  those  which  have  so  unexpectedly  been  thrown 
upon  me.  As  to  an  indication  of  any  policy  which  may  be  pursued 
by  me  in  the  administration  of  the  Government,  I  have  to  say  that 
that  must  be  lefl  for  development,  as  the  administration  progresses. 
The  message  or  declaration  must  be  made  by  the  acts  as  they  tran- 
spire. The  only  assurance  that  I  can  now  give  of  the  future  is  refer- 
ence to  the  past.  The  coui*se  which  I  have  taken  in  connection  with 
this  rebellion  must  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  fbr  the  future.  Mv 
past  public  life,  which  has  been  long  and  laborious,  has  beenfounded, 
as  I,  in  good  conscience,  believe,  upon  a  great  principle  of  rights 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  things. 

"^The  best  energies  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  endeavoring  to 
establish  and  perpetuate  the  principles  of  free  government;  and  I 
believe  that  the  Government,  in  passing  through  its  present  perilSi 
will  settle  down  upon  principles  consonant  with  popular  rights,  nkOM 
permanent  and  enduring  than  heretofore.  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  if  I  understand  the  feelings  of  my  own  heart,  I  have  long 
labored  to  ameliorate  and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  people.  Toil  and  an  honest  advocacy  of  the  great 
principles  of  free  government  have  been  my  lot.    The  duties  liaTe 
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been  mine — the  eonseqaence  God's.  This  has  been  the  foundation 
of  my  political  creed.  I  feel  that  in  the  end  the  Government  will 
triumph,  and  that  these  great  principles  will  be  permanently  estab- 
lished. 

"^In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  that  I  want  your  encourage- 
ment and  countenance.  I  shall  ask  and  rely  upon  you  and  others  in 
carrying  the  Government  through  its  present  perils. 

"  *  I  feel,  in  making  this  request,  that  it  will  be  heartily  responded  to 
by  you  and  all  other  patriots  and  lovers  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  a  free  people.* " 

A  nother  paper  so  furnished  for  my  biographic  use  was  either  the 
original  or  a  duplicate,  in  his  own  hand,  of  the  certificate  given 
by  him  of  the  oath  he  administered,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1865, 
to  Andrew  Johnson.  On  another  paper,  in  the  same  hand,  is  this 
indorsement : 

"  Copy  of  an  address  to  the  people,  written  at  the  request  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  for  his  use,  April  15,  1865,  but  not  used. 

"The  Chief  Justice  left  the  room  when  the  oath  was  administered 
and  went  to  his  house  to  write  the  within  address.  When  he 
returned,  he  learned  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  made  some  remarks  to 
those  present,  contrary  to  his  purpose  as  expressed  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, who  inferred,  though  he  delivered  the  address  to  the  President, 
that  no  use  would  be  made  of  what  he  had  prepared.  The  remarks 
made  by  President  Johnson  may  be  found  in  the  Am.  Ann.  Cyclop. 
1865,  p.  800." 

The  address  prepared  by  the  Chief  Justice  reads  as  follows : 

^^Fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States  : 

''The  will's  of  God  are  inscrutable. 

"  In  the  tnidst  of  National  rejoieinc^s,  because  of  the  brightened 
prosjxH'ts  of  restored,  benign,  and  permanent  peace,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  revered  and  behjved  President  of  the  United  States,  has 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

''The  blow  was  stricken  yesterday  evening  about  half-past  ten; 
and  lie  died  this  morninu^  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven.  Tho 
ai^otiizini^  i^n-ief  whicli  seizes^  all   hearts  fills  my  own. 

''()p]>ressed  by  this  sorrow,  and  profoundly  conscious  how  much  I 
shall  need  the  support  and  favor  of  my  countrymen,  I  have  taken 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  and  have  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  great  office  so  suddenl}'  and  so  sadly  made  vacant.  It 
will  be  my  sincere  endeavor  to  perform  them  faithfully  and  to  jus- 
tif\'  the  trust  which  has  been  reposed  in  mc  by  tho  American  people. 
In  this  endeavor  I  earnestly  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  patriots  and 
the  prayers  of  all  Christians;  and  reverently  invoke  the  gracious 
favor  of  Almighty  God." 


^Thid  word  was  substituted  for  wrings. 
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How  out  of  character  that  would  have  been  for  the  man  who  fol- 
lowed Lincoln  in  the  Presidency ! 

Again^  we  see  how  Chase  idealized  the  men  whom  he  had  reason 
to  desire  to  love  or  to  esteem. 

Who  does  not  remember  what  a  day  was  that  which  dawned  on 
Lincoln's  dying  moments?  I  was  then  at  Springfield,  in  Ohio. 
There  the  frozen  tears  of  Nature  seemed  to  mourn  the  Nation's  loss, 
and  every  chill  breeze  appeared  to  be  devoted  to  the  same  sad 
function. 

Here  is  a  document  that  might  seem  to  open  up  a  very  interest- 
ing line  of  progress  for  this  work : 

"  ExEcuTivB  Mansion,  Washington,  April  29, 1865. 

"All  officers  in  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  service  are  instructed 
to  afford  to  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  hisjourney  by  sea  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  thence  by  sea  or  inland  to  Washington,  and  in  visiting 
any  place  under  National  military  control,  ail  such  facilities  as  their 
respective  duties  may  allow. 

"ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

''President  of  the  United  States." 

On  the  same  day  a  paper,  signed  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  departmental  commanders  and  all  commanders  of  mil- 
itary divisions,  armies,  posts  and  detachments  in  the  United  States 
military  service,  made  the  following  statement,  request,  and  6rder: 

"The  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  proposes  to  make  a  trip  to  the  South.  If  he 
should  visit  your  command,  it  is  the  desire  of  this  department  that 
you  afford  him  every  facility  in  your  power  to  observe  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  society  and  people,  and  the 
state  of  public  affairs,  within  your  respective  commands,  and  that 
you  extend  to  him  and  his  companions  courtesy,  assistance,  and  pro- 
tectlon.    You  will  give  him  sucn  transportation  as  he  may  require." 

The  letters  written  to  the  President,  in  the  oonrse  of  this  tour, 
I  have  not  space  to  present  in  the  present  workJ  Here  I  ask  atten- 
tion only  to  some  notice  of  a  speech  he  made  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  to  an  audience  chiefly  composed  of  colored  men  and  women. 

Of  that  audience,  he  says  himself  that  it  seemed  quite  as  intelli- 
gent as  a  similar  gathering  at  the  North ;  the  colored  citizens  of 
Charleston  being  more  intelligent  than  elsewhere,  because  schoob 
for  free  blacks  have  never  been  there  prohibited. 


1 1  intend  to  give  them  in  the  work  mentioned  in  Chapter  TTT. 


r 
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At  Covington,  Kentucky,  I  addressed,  more  than  once,  in  1872, 
colored  fellow  citizens.  I  found  them  far  more  interesting  to  a 
speaker,  dealing  fairly  with  them,  than  I  had  anticipated.  But  I 
own,  in  reading  the  report  of  the  speech  made  by  Chief  Justice 
Chase  to  that  colored  audience  at  Charleston,  I  could  not  acquit  the 
speaker  of  some  self-conscious  acting,  in  the  sense  of  playing  a  part— 
the  part  of  a  man  with  Presidency  on  the  brain. 

Our  hero  said,  on  that  occasion  :  ^ 

"  My  Friends  :  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  General  Sax- 
ton,  your  friend  and  mine,  I  will  say  a  few  words. 

"He  has  kindly  introduced  me  as  a  friend  of  freedom;  and  such, 
since  I  have  taken  a  man's  part  in  life,  I  have  always  been.  It  has 
ever  been  my  earnest  desire  to  see  every  man,  of  every  race  and 
every  color,  fully  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  natural  rights, 
and  provided  with  every  legitimate  means  for  the  defense  and  main- 
tenance of  those  rights." 

How  strictly  true  that  is  has  been  insufficiently  known.  But  we 
have  seen  that  this  same  sj^eaker,  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty 
years,  delivered,  at  Cincinnati,  a  lyceum  lecture,  not  to  colored 
freedmen  and  freedwomen,  but  to  hearers  of  his  own  complexioa 
and  condition,  in  which  he  foreshadowed  his  whole  subsequent  agita- 
tion against  slavery.' 

To  those  colored  men  and  women,  in  that  church  at  Charleston, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Union  also  said  : 

"No  man,  perhaps,  has  more  deplored  the  war,  from  which  the 
country  is  now  emer<^lng  than  myself.  No  one  would  have  made 
greater  sacrifices  to  avert  it.  Earnestly  desirous,  as  I  always  was, 
of  tlie  enfranchisement  of  every  slave  in  the  land,  I  never  dreamed 
of  seeking  enfranchisement  through  war.  I  expected  it  through 
peaceful  measures.  Never  doubting  that  it  would  come  sometime; 
fully  believing  that  by  a  wise  and  just  administration  of  the  National 
Government,  friendly  to  freedom,  but  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
National  Constitution,  the  time  of  its  coming  might  be  hastened,  I 
yet  would  gladly  have  put  aside,  if  I  could,  the  cup  of  evil,  of  which 
our  Nation  has  drunk  so  deeply.  Not  through  those  seas  of  blood 
and  those  vast  gulfs  of  cost,  would  I  have  willingly  sought  even  the 
great  good  of  universal  emancipation. 

''But  God,  in  His  providence,  permitted  the  madness  of  slavery- 
extension  and  slavery  domination  to  attempt  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Union  by  war.  And  when  war  came,  there  came  also  the  idea, 
gradually  growing  into  settled  conviction  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 


*  I  quote  from  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Whitelaw  Ried's  AJUr  The  War, 
'  Ante,  Chapter  XL. 
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that  slavery,  having  taken  the  sword,  must  perish  by  the  sword.  It 
was  quite  natural,  perhaps,  that  I,  having  thought  much  on  the  re- 
lations of  the  enslaved  masses  to  the  Kepublic,  should  be  among  the 
first  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  whether 
bond  or  free,  were  the  natural  allies  of  the  Nation  [prolonged 
cheerH]  in  its  struggle  with  rebellion,  and  the  duty  of  the  National 
Government  to  assert  their  rights  and  welcome  their  aid.  A  Tery 
few  months  of  experience  and  observation  satisfied  me  that  if  we 
w^ould  succeed  in  the  struggle,  we  must,  as  a  first  and  most  necessary 
measure,  strike  the  fettei^sfrom  the  bondsmen.     [Cheers.] 

"  Such  was  my  counsel  in  the  Cabinet;  and  when  our  honored 
President,  whose  martyrdom  this  nation  now  mourns,  in  common 
with  ail  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  made  up  bis  mind 
to  declare  all  men  in  our  land  free,  no  one  was  more  ready  with  his 
sanction  or  more  hearty  in  his  approval  than  myself."     [Cheers.] 

The  Chief  Justice  also  said  : 

<' So,  too,  when  necessarily  that  other  question  arose:  'Shall  we 
give  arms  to  the  black  men?'  I  could  not  doubt  or  hesitate.  The 
argument  was  plain  and  irresistible.  If  we  make  them  freemen,  and 
their  defense  is  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  whose  right  and  duty  is  it 
to  bear  arms,  if  not  theirs?  In  this  great  struggle,  now  for  univer* 
sal  freedom  not  loss  than  for  perpetual  Union,  who  ought  to  take 
part  if  not  they  ?  And  how  can  we  expect  to  succeed,  if  we  fail  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  natural  helps  created  for  us  by  the  very  con- 
ditions of  the  war?  When,  therefore,  the  President,  after  mucn  con- 
sideration, resolved  to  summon  black  soldiera  to  battle  for  the  flag,  I 
felt  that  it  was  a  wise  act,  only  too  long  delayed."     [Cheers.] 


But  even  this  was  not  all  that  the  Chief  Justice  ventured  to 
late  and  to  explain  to  his  tutored  and  untutored  hearers.  He  thus 
advanced  on  the  great  highway  of  political  considerations  opened 
by  this  ever  memorable  speech : 

*^And  now,  who  can  say  that  the  colored  man  has  not  done  bis 
full  part  in  the  struggle?  Who  has  made  sacrifices  which  he  has  not 
made?  Who  has  endured  hardships  which  he  has  not  endured? 
What  ills  have  any  suffered  which  he  has  not  suffered? 

''  If,  then,  he  has  contributed  in  just  measure  to  the  victory,  shall 
he  not  partake  of  its  fruits?  If  Union  and  Freedom  have  been 
secured  through  courage  and  fortitude  and  zeal,  displayed  by  black 
as  well  as  white  soldiers,  shall  not  the  former  be  benefited  in  due 
measure  as  well  as  white  soldiers;  shall  not  the  former  be  benefited 
in  due  measure  as  well  as  the  latter?  And,  since  we  all  know  that 
natural  rights  can  not  be  made  secure  except  through  political 
rights,  shall  not  the  ballot — the  freeman's  weapon  in  peace — replace 
the  bayonet — the  freeman's  weapon  in  war  ?  " 


I    l(!^«B,J 
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CHAPTER   XLV. 

CHASE,   JOHNSON,  DAVIS — GOV.   BBOUGH — ^VIEWS  OP  RECONSTRUOTION. 

AUGUST  11,  1865,  President  Johnson  telegraphed  as  follows  to 
the  Chief  Justice,  who  was  then  at  Kingston : 

"  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  a  conference  with  you  in  reference  to 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis,  at  your  earli- 
est convenience." 

Among  the  matter  prepared  for  this  work  was  a  pretty  full  account 
of  our  hero's  expressions  on  the  subject  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Davis. 
Accidentally,  that  account  has  been  mislaid;  and  this  volume  has  to 
go  to  press  without  it  But  in  another  place  will  be  found  other 
matter,  especially  an  address  to  the  bar,  at  Raleigh,  and  a  letter  to 
General  Schofield,  which  may  sufficiently  indicate  Chase's  views  in  the 
particular  referred  to. 

Next,  attention  is  invited  to  this  letter: 

"My  Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  made  my  duty  to  transmit  to  you 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  a  recent  meeting  of  citizens  of  Ohio, 
convened  in  this  city,  to  express  the  mingled  sentiments  of  grief 
and  gratitude  with  which  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  our  late 
Governor  filled  their  hearts;  grief,  because  of  the  great  loss  and 
8ore  bereavement;  gratitude,  that  he  was  spared  until  he  had 
seen  the  auspicious  issue  of  his  labors,  watchings,  and  anxieties  in 
the  assured  salvation  of  the  land  he  loved  from  the  rebellion  he 
abhorred. 

"It  is  a  sad  duty  which  I  perform.  We  have  lost  in  John 
Brough  a  useful  citizen,  a  sincere  patriot,  a  faithful  friend,  a  great 
statesman,  our  honored  and  beloved  Chief  Magistrate.  Our  only 
consolation,  little  felt  in  the  first  moment's  anguish,  but  sure  to 
come,  tliough  slow,  is  in  the  memory  of  his  honorable  work,  in 
the  observation  of  its  beneficent  results  and  influences,  and  in  the 
hopes  of  the  hereafter. 

''  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  very  great  respect  and  esteem, 

"Yours. most  truly,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"  His  Excellency,  Charles  Anderson,  Governor  of  Ohio.''^ 


^The  next  day  the  Cliief  Justice  wrote  as  follows: 

"Dear    Madam:     I  perform  a  sad    duty  by  transmitting  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
recent  meeting  of  citizens  of  Ohio,  assembled  in  this  city,  to  pay  the  homage  of 
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October  20  yields  this  note  to  Mr.  Sumner : 

"My  Dear  Sumner:  Your  convention  speech  was  welcome  in 
pamphlet;  bat  I  had  read  it  in  the  Advertiser.  It  is  noble  and 
worthy  of  you. 

"  The  statement  that  the  President  is  unfriendly  to  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  is  untrue.  He  is  much  embarrassed  by  clamor  from  all 
sides ;  and,  as  I  think,  has  not  done  right  in  refusing  suffrage  to  the 
colored  citizens  in  reorganization  ;  but  I  have  good  hopes  that  all 
will  come  out  well,  if  Congress  stands  firm,  and  we  also,  while  earn- 
est, are  conciliatory. 

"  Ever  yours,  S.  P.  CHA8B/* 

Is  not  here  a  precious  letter? 

<<  Mt  Dear  Kate  :  Don't  address  me  as  dear  Judge.  1  hate  that 
title  as  much  as  I  do  Salmon.  Say,my  dear  brother;  or,  if  you  want 
to  be  stately,  my  dear  Mr.  Chase  ;  but,  *  dear  Judge !  *  no,  no. 

"You  see,  I  am  giving  you  a  *a  reply  direct  this  time.' 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  may  have  the  lot  for  the  price  you 
name,  and  on  the  terms  you  name;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Nettie 
will  agree  so  far  as  she  is  concerned.  So  you  may  have  the  deed 
made  out  for  execution  by  both  of  us — Salmon  P.  Chase  and  Janet 
R.  Chase — and  all  mortgages  and  notes  made  to  her  alone.  You  maj 
furnish  the  stamps,  or  I  will,  just  as  you  please. 

"If  the  man  who  wishes  to  buy  the  lot  on  the  avenue  will  have 
a  deed  made  in  like  manner,  I  will  execute  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
Nettie  will.  He  must  furnish  the  stamps  and  pay  cash.  1  mean  to  in* 
vest  what  1  get  for  Nettie  in  7-30's. 

"  Mr.  Hunt  and  Annie  were  here  a  day  or  two  ago.  They  are  now 
gone  to  New  York.  The  President  tells  me  he  was  most  favorably 
impressed  by  Mr.  Hunt;  and  well  he  may  have  been. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  grieved  by  what  you  write  of  dear  Josie.  I 
hope  that  her  faith  in  Christ,  her  Savior,  is  clear;  and  that  a  perfect 
trust  in  God,  our  Father,  may  sustain  and  comfort  her. 

"  Give  my  love  to  her  and  Charlotte  and  Josie  Jones,  and  Israel 
and  Lud,  and  to  Dunlop,  when  you  write  him. 

^'Affectionately  your  brother, 

"  Mrs.  C.  L.  Whiteman.  S.  P.  CHASB." 


their  affectionate  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  honored  Chief  Magiatraie  of 
our  State,  your  lamented  husband. 

*'  The  country,  the  State,  his  friends  (among  whom  I  feel  it  an  honor  to  b* 
counted),  his  family,  and  above  all  yourself,  dear  madam,  have  sustained  *  gftmi 
bereavement. 

"  That  He  who  in  His  inscrutable  wisdom  and  certain,  though  hidden,  goodnMij 
has  brought  this  great  sorrow  upon  you,  may  support  and  console  yon  under  U 
is  the  earnest  prayer  of  Your  sincere  friend, 

*'  Mrs.  John  BaouGn.  8.  P.  GHASI.'' 
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In  a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Ludlow,  under  date  November  20,  appears 
the  paragraph : 

"  We  are  all  well,  including  the  baby,  Master  Wm.  Spragne,  Jr., 
and  would  all  be  delighted  to  see  you  and  yours.  Won't  yon  be 
coming  to  Washington  ?  If  not,  next  summer  we  may  see  yon  oo 
the  prairies.     Love  from  all  of  ps  to  alt  of  you." 

December  4  is  the  date  of  the  following : 

"  Mr  Dbak  Mb.  Shith  :  In  September  I  received  a  charming  let- 
ter  from  you,  which,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess,  yet  remains  tinan- 
swered,  except  by  verbal  acknowledgment.  One  reason,  and  I  think 
a  pretty  good  one,  is  that  I  can't  hope  to  give  as  good  as  I  get.  In- 
deed, the  sense  of  my  inability  to  write  anything  worth  your  read- 
ing has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  my  delay. 

"But  as  I  don't  want  that  my  letter  shonld  find  you  among  the 
Cheyennes,  Ojibbways,  so  I  must  send  a  line  or  two  now. 

"  Your  extract  from  Mr.  Bnlclis  Irticr  w:i;<  vci-y  gratifying.  I  ehall 
look  for  Mr.  Chevalier's  book  \viili  f^rtat  interuMt,  If  I  could  not 
find  the  appreciation  and  support  I  (hUuII  I  say  it?)  f«lt  I  deserved  at 
home,  it  will  be  some  compensjition  to  have  the  approval  of  such  a 
thinker  and  writer  as  Mr.  CheTalior.  When  you  write  Mr.  Balah 
make  my  best  regards  acoeptablu  to  him. 

"Cordially  your  friend, 

S.  P.  CHASE." 

"P.  S.  When  yon  come  back  an  Indian,  don't  fail  to  show  yourself 
first  to  your  friends  here." 

The  next   letter   to   which   I   desire  to  call  attention   reads   as 

fol  lows : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  April  30,  1866. 

"Mr  Dear  Judge:  It  grieved  me  much  to  hear  from  your 
brother,  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  that  you  have  been  quite  ill.  I  sup- 
posed that  you  were  now  in,  or  very  near,  California.  You  must 
take  the  host  care  of  yourself,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  your  family, 
but  of  your  country,  which  now  needs  true  patriotism  as  well  as  legal 
learnini;  upon  the  bench.  I  feel  all  the  interest  of  warm  personal 
friendship  in  your  welfare.  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  forget  friends, 
even  wiiere  serious  differences  of  judgment  and  political  affinities 
come  in  to  make  separation  ;  and  no  such  differences  come  between 
us.  Do  yon  remember  when,  just  before  the  end  of  the  term,  in  tlic 
spring  of  1864,  you  met  me  on  the  avenue,  and  expressed  your  wai'm 
wiali  that  I  miglit  fill  the  place  I  now  occupy?  If  you  have  forgot- 
ten it,  I  have  not,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  it.  It  took  me  by  surprise, 
but  was  very  grateful  to  my  feelings. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  reconstruction,  or,  rather,  of 
completing  reconstruction,  presented  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen? 
To  me  it  stcmn  all  very  well,  provided  it  can  bo  carried  out;  but  I 
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am  afraid  that  it  is,  as  people  say,  rather  too  big  a  contract.  So  far 
as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  conversing  with  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives, I  have  recommended  to  confine  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  two  points :  (1.)  Ko  payment  of  rebel  debt,  and  no  payment 
for  slaves ;  and,  (2.)  no  representation  beyond  the  constituent  basis. 
And,  as  so  many  were  trying  their  hands  at  form,  I  drew  up  these 
two  amendments  according  to  my  ideas,  as  follows : 

'^Article  14,  Section  1.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States,  according  to  their  respective  nnmners;  but  when- 
ever in  any  State  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  denied  to  any  of  its 
inhabitants,  being  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  above  the  age 
of  twenty -one  years,  for  any  cause  except  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  the  basis  of  representation  in  such  State 
shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  male  citizens 
so  excluded  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

"  Sec.  2.  No  payment  shall  ever  be  made  by  the  United  States  for, 
or  on  account  of,  any  debt  contracted  or  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  against  the  United  States;  or  for  or  on  account  of 
the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

*^  And  I  proposed,  further,  that  the  sut)mission  of  this  article  to  the 
States  should  be  accompanied  by  a  concurrent  resolution  to  this 
effect:  "That  whenever  any  of  the  States,  which  were  declared  to  be 
in  insurrection  and  rebellion  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  dated  July  1,  1862,  shall  have  ratified  the  forego- 
ing article,  senators  and  representatives  from  such  ratifying  States 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  seats  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  respectively,  in  the  like  manner  as  from  States  never  declared 
to  be  in  insurrection  and  rebellion  ;  and  that  whenever  the  said  arti- 
cle shall  have  been  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  several  States, 
senators  and  representatives  ought  in  like  manner  to  be  admitted 
from  all  the  States. 

'It  has  really  seemed  to  me  that  on  this  basis  the  completion  of 
reorganization  by  the  admission  of  members  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress would  be  safe ;  and  I  have  greatly  doubted  the  expediency  of 
going  beyond  this.  In  two  or  three  important  respects  the  report  of 
the  committee  does  go  beyond  this :  (1.)  Prohibiting  the  States  from 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  citizens ;  (2.)  disfranchising  all  persons 
voluntarily  engaged  in  rebellion  till  1870;  and,  (3.)  in  grantmg  ex- 
press legislative  power  to  Congress  to  enforce  all  the  new  constiia* 
tional  provisions.  Will  not  these  propositions  be  received  with  some 
alarm  by  those  who,  though  opponents  of  secession  or  nnUifioation, 
yet  regard  the  real  rights  ot  the  States  as  essential  to  the  proper 
working  of  our  complex  system?  I  do  not  myself  think  that  any 
of  the  proposed  amendments  will  be  likely  to  have  injurions  eifocts 
unless  it  be  the  sweep  of  the  disfranchisement;  but,  I  repeat  that  I 
fear  the  undertaking  of  too  much ;  and  I  add  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  is  gained  sufficiently  important,  and  unattainable  by 
legislation,  to  warrant  our  friends  in  overloading  the  ship  witn 
amendment  freight. 
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"But  thia  letter  is  too  lODg.    Pardon  and  aiiBwer.    Have  you  read 
the  opinion  and  the  disaent  in  tbo  Bank  Tax  cases  together? 
"  Yours  cordially, 

«S.  P.  CHASB." 

The  next  document  I  offer  is  this  letter : 

"  'Washinotom,  May  1,  1866. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  can  not  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Anti-slavery  Society,  on  the  8th,  except  by  sincere  wishes 
for  the  complete  accomplishment  of  its  purpose  to  achieve  the 
deliverance  of  our  country  from  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  fact,  of 
slavery. 

"Among  the  most  nr^nt  duties  of  the  hour,  I  count  that  of  press- 
ing upon  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  our  countrymen  the 
duty  and  expediency  of  unqualified  recognition  of  the  manhood 
of  man. 

"  The  nation  has  liberated  four  millions  of  the  people  from  slavery, 
and  has  made  them  citiseRS  of  the  Republic. 

"  That  all  freemen  are  entitled  to  suffrage  upon  equal  terms  is  an 
axiom  of  free  government.  Neither  color  nor  race  can  be  allowed, 
as  grounds  of  exception,  without  injustice  and  damage. 

"If,  in  the  fiist  movement  toward  national  rt'tonstruclion,  this 
truth  had  been  distinctly  recognized  by  an  invitation  to  the  whole 
loyal  people,  of  every  State  in  rebellion,  to  take  piirt  in  the  work  of 
Slate  reorganization,  can  it  now  be  doubted  that  the  practical  rela- 
tions of  every  State  in  the  Union  would  have  bet^n  already  reestab- 
lished, and  with  the  happiest  consequences? 

"Nothing  is  more  profitable  than  justice.  Does  not  suffrage  pro- 
mote set-urity,  content,  self-rospeut,  betterment  of  condition  ?  With 
BuftVaj^o  will  there  not  be  more  and  more  productive  labor  than  with- 
out? Will  not  8uffriij,'e  insure  order,  education,  respect  for  law, 
activity  in  buninofM,  and  substantial  progroas? 

"  I  liiivo  ln-ard  the  tUfference  between  the  production  of  the  lately 
insnij,'i'nt  Slates  with  universal  suffrafi;o,  and  the  production  of 
(lie  sumo  .Slates  vvilliout  it,  estimated  at  one  hundred  millions  of 
d.jlliiLs  a  year.  At  lliis  rale,  the  injustice  of  the  denial  of  suffrage 
will  i-osl  ilinse  Slates— will  coal  the  nation— five  hundred  millions 
(■f  iliillais  in  five  ywirs — enough  to  pay  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  national 
dehl. 

"  In  ii  too  mucli  (o  e.vpect  tliat  seiv^iblc  and  patriotic  men  in  those 
Stales  will,  betorc  lon^;,  see  tlieir  true  interest  in  their  ])lain  duty, 
anil  Jrjiii  liands  with  tliosc  wlio  seek,  not  their  injury  nor  their 
linitiiliutioii,   but   tlieir    wolt'ure    and    their    honor,   in    equal    rights 

■  lloivover  these  thinj^s  may  be,  this,  at  least,  seems  clear:  the  men 
wliu  S.I  V)\\iZ  eonleiided  tin-  justice  to  the  enslaved,  and  now  contend 
I'l.r  jiisiicf-  In  Ihc  etnuiieipated,  will  not,  can  not,  must  not  cease  their 


■.-,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE." 
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Writing  to  Mr.  A.  Mot,  February  17,  1867,  the  Chief  Jnstioe 
said: 

**  I  have  no  ambition  to  resemble  Louis  XVIII,  and  yet  I  acknowl- 
edge that  punctuality  is  a  virtue  in  all  men. 

"  But,  really,  I  have  not  known  what  to  do  concerning  your  enter- 
prise. I  am  not  of  the  fortunate,  or  unfortunate,  class  called  capi- 
talists, and  have  no  control  over  the  movements  of  men  ;  and  what 
you  seemed  to  want  was  men  and  money. 

**  I  spoke  to  General  Howard  about  your  scheme,  and  it  seemed  to 
impress  him  favorably;  but  he  has  no  funds  at  his  command  except 
to  aid  in  the  erection  of  school-houses,  as  I  understand;  and  there  is 
nothing  definite  in  your  letter  on  which  to  base  action. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  plan  will  be  to  write  to  him,  and  also  to  J.  M. 
McKim,  Corresponding  Secretary  Freedmen*8  Union  Commission, 
iu  New  York,  and  explain  to  each  your  views,  and  in  what  prac- 
tical way  aid  can  be  afforded.  You  may  refer  to  me  as  your 
friend.  Sincerely  yours,  S.  P.  CHASE." 

On  the  18th  of  February,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  Hon.  J.  A. 
Arnold,  he  said : 

"  I  honor  you  for  your  zealous  and  faithful  friendship  to  the  Martyr 
President;  and  I  was  the  more  grieved  that  you  should  attribute  to 
me  an  abuse  of  my  position  against  which  my  whole  soul  would  pi*o- 
test.  The  truth  is,  that  the  bringing  forward  of  my  name  for  the 
Presidency  was  not  sought  by  me ;  and  when  it  was  brought  forward, 
and  I  felt  the  embarrassment  created  by  it  for  me,  in  my  service  as 
head  of  the  Treasury,  I  availed  myself  of  the  very  first  honorable 
opportunity  to  ask  that  no  further  consideration  might  be  given  to 
my  name;  and,  though  much  urged  afterward  to  allow  it  to  be 
used,  steadfastly  refused.  It  was  months  after  this,  and  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  that  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  ten- 
der my  resignation.  But  enough  of  this;  we  may  talk  it  over, 
sometime." 

In  a  letter,  dated  March  1,  1867,  the  Chief  Justice  stated  to  a 
Cincinnatian,  an  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Hinkle : 

"  My  private  income  is  very  little  more  than  it  was  twelve  yean 
ago,  before  I  was  elected  governor ;  and  I  have  always  been  obliged 
to  add  to  it  my  salar}'^  to  meet  the  demands  which  always  follow 
official  position  ;  so  that,  so  far  as  worldly  goods  go,  I  should  kave^ 
no  doubt,  been  better  off  had  I  kept  at  work  in  my  profession. 

^'  I  make  this  explanation  because  I  don't  want  you  to  think  thai 
anything  else  than  total  inability,  at  present,  prevents  me  from  con- 
tributing to  your  noble  undertaking." 

In  a  letter  to  his  '^  dear  Bannister '^ — of  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  fond — the  Chief  Justice  said^  March  1, 1867 : 

"  I   have  done  to-day  what  I  did  not  believe  I  would  do  for 
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anybody — certainly,  what  I  would   not  do   for  myself.     At  Tay 
lor*8  instance,  having   learned   that  your  name   and   his  were  not 
in  the  list  sent  to  the  Senate,  I  have  called  on  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  on  the  President  to  ask  that  appointments  may  be  given 

you  both." 

Another  paragraph  of  the  same  letter  reads : 

"From  Stanton  I  went  to  the  President,  who  received  me,  as  he 
does  everybody,  I  believe,  with  courtesy — took  your  names  and  my 
wishes  for  you,  and  said  that  he  would  do  what  he  could.  How 
much  this  means,  I  can't  say." 

It  was  not  so  that  our  hero  always  treated  applications.  Much 
depended  on  his  mood ;  and  he  was  very  moody.  He  made  many 
foes  and  chilled  the  hearts  of  many  friends  by  his  behavior,  from 
time  to  time. 

March  2,  1867,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  Judge  Robert  A.  Hill, 
District  Judge  of  the  United  States,  at  Jacinto,  Mississippi,  the 
Chief  Justice  said  : 

''Your  charge  to  the  grand  jury  was  exactly  what  it  should  have 
been.  The  Civil  Eights  Bill  is  as  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
whites  as  it  is  to  the  security  of  the  olacks." 

Again  : 

"  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
Southern  States  did  not  ratify  the  constitutional  amendments. 
Prompt  ratification  would  have  assured  complete  restoration,  in 
my  jud<i:mejit.  The  refusal  to  ratify  has  resulted,  as  I  expected,  in  a 
more  stringent  measure.  I  ajn  glad  to  see  that  Governor  Brown,  of 
Georgia,  recommends  to  the  people  the  acceptance  of  the  new  bill, 
and  organization  under  it  by  universal  suffrage.  Southern*  men,  I 
[think],  should  follow  this  lead.  Universal  suffrage  is  sure  to  come, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  conceded  the  sooner  will  all  political  questions 
be  settled." 

And  again: 

"  For  one,  T  am  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  complete  recovery  of 
the  Southern  States  from  the  evils  of  the  war.  They  are  a  most  im- 
portant j)art  of  the  country.  Their  prosperity  is  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole.  I  know  that  the  path  of  restoration  is  a  hard  one;  but 
with  wise  men  dif!iculty  and  even  harshness  is  better  than  permanent 
or  lonir-continued  distraction." 


On  the  same  day  he  commenced,  as  follows,  a  letter  to  John  M. 
Langston,  Esq.,  now  Professor : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Langston  :    Yours  of  the  26th  came  yesterday.    I  am 
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very  sorry  I  did  not  see  yon  in  Washington.  It  seems  to  me  that 
now  is  the  time  for  great  benefits  to  both  races  from  yonr  labors  in 
the  Southern  States.  There  are  indications  that  the  Southern  people 
may  conform  their  action  to  the  recent  legislation  of  Congress.  If 
so,  you  will  be  everywhere  well  received.  Governor  Brown's  letter 
is  mnnly  and  strong,  and  its  counsels  may  be  heeded.  I  hope  they 
may  be." 

Then  we  have  the  words  : 

'^My  position  and  duties  allow  me  little  part  in  the  present 
work  of  restoration  and  elevation.     But  I  was  glad  that  Governor 

S ,^  who  was  the  first  to  organize  a  colored  regiment,  was  ready 

to  aid  the  .plan  of  the  League  in  restoring  the  late  rebel  States.  ^  1 
know  very  little  about  it,  except  that  you  were  naturally  thought  of 
as  one  who  could  render  great  service ;  and  so  wrote  you.  It  is  a 
pity  you  can't  come  at  once ;  but  I  hope  you  may  not  delay  beyond 
the  thirty  (?)  days." 

Marked  evidence  of  a  good,  kind  hearty  in  spite  of  moodinesSi 
appears  in  a  letter^  dated  on  the  same  second  of  March,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Mary  Eliza  Chase,  widow  of  the  writer's  brother, 
Edward.  But  it  seeems  improper  to  transcribe  the  letter,  much  of 
which  relates  to  the  condition  of  an  afflicted  relative.  But  I  feel 
free  to  copy  the  sentences : 

"I  am  willing  to  pay  the  expense.  I  remember  her  when  I  was 
very  young  as  a  kind  aunt,  and  I  wish  to  do  all  I  can  to  smooth  the 
remnant  of  her  days." 

The  letter  concludes  with  the  words : 

"  We  are  all  well.  Nettie  is,  you  know,  in  Germany.  She  writes 
cheerfuHy  and  seems  to  be  improving  every  way." 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  to  Mr.  Arnold,  are  the  words 

**  I  have  nothing  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  which  seems  proper  for  publica* 
tion,  at  this  time,  unless  it  be  what  he  said  to  the  Cabinet  at  the  first 
reading  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  I  hardly  know 
whether  this  should  be  published  ;  but  if,  on  reflection,  it  may  be,  it 
was  promised  to  Mr.  Owen,  for  his  book,  before  I  knew  of  yonr 
intended  publication. 

"  The  draft  of  a  proclamation,  to  which  you  refer,  as  submitted  to 
the  President  by  me  was  very  brief,  and  not  at  all  a  *  grand  paper.' 
It  is  remarkable  for  nothing  except  for  the  concluding  paragraph, 
which,  with  some  modification,  Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  as  his.cODclad* 
ing  paragraph. 


^Sprague. 


vv^ 
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"The  paragraph,  as  I  wrote,  was  as  follows :  *  And  upon  this  act, 
sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion [and  an  act  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country],  I 
invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor 
of  Almighty  God.' 

"Mr.  Lincoln  struck  out  the  words  in  brackets,  and  inserted, 
instead,  *  upon  military  necessity.' " 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ball,  dated  March  11,  are  the  words: 

'*  I  have  inclosed  a  check  for  $50  to  Oma  Smith  (colored),  a  former 
servant  of  Mr.  Wirt,  at  the  request  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Golds- 
borough Perhaps  you  may  remember  Oma,  as  he  di*ove 

my  carriage  about  twenty  years  ago." 

On  the  same  day,  Oma  himself  was  thus  addressed  by  the  same  pen : 

"  Friend  Oma  :  At  Mrs.  Goldborough's  request,  I  inclose  a  check 
on  First  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati  for  $50,  payable  to  yourself  or 
order.  Please  call  with  it  yourself  at  the  bank  and  get  the  money. 
Mrs.  Goldsborough  showed  me  her  letter  to  you ;  'tis  very  kind,  and 
I  hope  you  will  accept  her  offer.        Your  sincere  friend, 

*'Mr.  Oma  Smith,  colored.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

It  is  pleasant  thus  to  find  ourselves  again  reminded  of  the  Wirts; 
and  I  am  rather  proud  of  that  little  note  to  "  friend  Oma/' 

On  the  same  day,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote,  as  follows,  to  Judge 
Miller  : 

"  My  Dear  Judge  :     I   want  you  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 

best  jiulirnient  on  the  question,  Can  Cono^ress  Constitutionally  author- 
ize the  nomination  of  Ivegisters  in  Bankruptcy  to  the  District  Court 
\)y  the  Chief  Justice  or  any  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court? 
I  have  asked  vSwayne  for  his  advn'ce,  and,  as  yet,  no  one  else  beside 
yoursclt'.  I  shall  rjot,  ])rol)ably,  act  in  any  case  before  April,  but 
shall  be  irlad  of  your  views  as  soon  as  you  can  consider  the  matter. 
'•  J  wish  most  heartily  that  Coui^ress  had  put  the  duty  of  nomina- 
tion on  some  one  else;  but  am  inclined  to  perform  it,  if  the  putting 
of  it  on  nie  is  not  unconstitutional." 

Did  the  Chief  Justice  "  fool  himself"  about  that  wish?  Was  he 
not  rather  fond  of  patronage?  Was  he  not  at  heart  rather  glad  of 
the  o))|)()rt unity,  afforded  by  the  change  in  question,  to  make  faster 
friends  and  to  disarm  oj)})onents?  It  appears  to  nie  that  he  did  not 
deceive  himself  in  that  respect.  I  think  lie  had  more  than  begun  to 
find  out  his  Achilles  heel. 

The  samc^  letter  to  Judge  Miller  says: 

•  Vou  and  Mrs.  Miller  have  reached   home  in  safety  and   health,  1 
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hope.  The  dreadful  cold  under  which  I  was  suffering,  when  yon 
left,  grow  much  worse  and  alarmed  me  a  good  deal,  i  hope  I  am 
rid  of  it  now.  But  my  new  duties  have  pressed  me  so  much  that  I 
have  had  no  time  for  study.  I  tried  to  got  to  the  Capitol  to-day, 
and  shut  myself  up ;  but  could  not  make  my  escape  till  four  this 
allernoon.     I  am  writing  in  the  Conference  Room. 

"Yours  most  cordially, 
'•  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Miller.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

On  the  14th,  writing  to  Governor  Fenton,  the  Chief  Justice  said : 

"Our  political  sky  seems  to  be  clearing.  It  seems  probable  that 
under  the  Military  Act  and  the  Supplemental  and  Restoration  Bill,  all 
the  Southern  States  will  be  back,  with  full  representation,  in  a  year. 
I  do  not  think  this  will  hurt,  but  rather  help  us.'' 

I  next  find  the  copy  of  an  undated  letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  as 
follows : 

<'  My  Dear  Mr.  Greeley  :  Reid  showed  me  a  letter  from  you  the 
other  day,  and,  I  presume,  has  seen  you  ere  this,  and  assured  you  of 
my  wish  to  do  all  I  can  to  benefit  a  puper  which  has  rendered  such 
invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  right. 

"  I  was  glad  to  see  your  articles  on  resumption.  If  I  had  time  I 
would  look  up  the  facts  of  the  last  six  years  and,  lay  them  in  order 
before  you.  1  was  often  accused  of  expansion,  and  I  never  went  be- 
yond the  original  limit  of  $450,000,000,  nor  beyond*  mill.,  except  in 
an  emergency.  The  expansion,  by  adding  the  national  currency  to 
the  greenback  currency,  instead  of  substituting  the  former  for  the 
latter,  took  place  afler  I  left  the  department. 

*'  Would  you  like  to  see  the  list  of  persons  recommended  for  reg- 
ister in  New  York?  The  number  is  large  and  increasing.  I  wish 
you  would  advise  Congress  to  repeal  the  clause  putting  the  nomina- 
tion on  me. 

"Your  friend  sincerely,  S.  P.  CHASE." 

A  letter  to  Colonel  K.  C.  Parsons,  dated  March  16,  concludes  as 
follows : 

"  Smith — Comly*s  father-in-law — told  me  that  you  are  too  ardent, 
and  manage  too  much.  I  mention  this  that  you  may  be  careful : 
but  told  him  that  friends  who  wait  for  something  to  turn  up  are  not 
the  most  valuablef!     He  says  Comly  is  friendly. 

"  Yours  always,  S.  P.  CHASE." 

On  the  same  day  we  have  this  letter : 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Austin  :  Your  note,  announcing  the  death  of  Mr. 
Garniss,2  filled  me  with  sadness.    All  gone  I     Father,  mother,  their 


'A  word  is  heve  illegible. 
*Ante,  page. 
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daughter,  my  dear  wife;  their  grandchild,  my  precious  little  one; 
their  adopted  daughter,  the  beloved  partner  of  your  bosom;  all! 
How  this  earth  slides  from  under  our  feet!  It  is  a  comfort  to  be  as- 
sured that  Mr.  Garniss,  so  full  of  years,  was  ready  to  depart.  It  is  a 
comfort,  too,  to  hear  that  jour  boys  are  doing  well.  I  shall  always, 
while  I  live,  take  a  warm  interest  in  them. 

"With  sympatliizing  regards  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrie,  believe  me, 
"  Most  sincerely  your  friend,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

**  David  Austin,  Esq. 

"Did  Mr.  Garniss  leave  a  will?    I  should  like  to  have  the  pictures 
of  myself  and  of  Kate,  and  our  child." 

Have  I  exaggerated  in  describing  the  supreme  a£9iction  of  our 
hero's  private  life?    But  more  of  this  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

CHASE  AND  JOHNSON — CHASE  AS  A  UNIONIST — PRESIDENTIAL  FKVEB— 

CHASE  AND  THE  COOKES. 
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N  the  21st  of  March;  the  Chief  Justice  said  to  his  ''dear  Par- 
sons," by  letter: 

"  Your  note,  or  rather  letter,  of  yesterday,  is  just  received.    I  am 

very,  very  sorry  that  Mrs.  P and  Julia  are  ill.    I  would  rather 

have  my  friends  well  and  happy  than  be  President  bv  a  good  deal. 
Most  earnestly  do  I  hope  that  they  are  already  mucn  better,  and 
will  soon  be  well. 

**  The  letter  from  Smith  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  understood, 
at  Cols.,  that  you  and  some  others  of  my  friends  were  seeking 
strength  for  me  by  alliance  with  the  Conservatives,  and  that  there 
was  no  use  in  such  alliance;  that  the  radicals  would  unite  on  Cor- 
win,  and  that  mv  prosjierts  would  be  injured  by  apparent  opposition 
to  him.  I  told  [here  follow  illegible  wonls]  the  substance.  That's 
all.  By  your  man,  I  mean  Mr.  D.,  not  Gov.  D.  He  is  very  able, 
and  has  shown,  of  late,  in  all  things,  a  very  good  record;  and  what 
I  meant  to  say  was  that,  if  he  can  not  have  the  office  you  spoke 
of,  his  talents  and  character  should  be  called  into  service  in  some 
other  honorable  position. 

"  I  agree  with  you  about  work.  No  cause  can  prosper  without  it. 
Though  there  be  men  who  sometimes  seem  to  have  honors  thrust 
upon  them. 

"  The  court  will  meet  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  will  at  once  appoint 
a  Marshal.  I  mentioned  your  name  to  Field  to-dav,  and  he  was,  or 
seemed,  much  gratified.  Nobody  will  obiect.  All,  I  think,  will  * 
with  satisfaction — real  satisfaction.  Will  vou  accept?  Of  coarse 
you  will ;  for  you  have  promised ;  and,  unless  you  see  something 
disagreeable  in  the  duties,  or  likely  to  injure  your  future  prospects, 
I  shall  insist  on  your  promise.  But  do  not  accept  at  any  sacrifice 
of  inclination  or  prospects.  I  know  another  man  who  will  do. 
though  no  one  who  will  do  as  well  or  be  half  so  acceptable  to  me. 

That  curious  letter  goes  on  as  follows : 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble  about  the  iron  stock.* 


'  Here  is  ag^in  an  iUegible  word. 

^  In  an  earlier  letter,  dated  March  16th,  are  the  words:  **Dear  PanoDi:  I  Iuits 
no  memorandum  or  memory  of  the  iron  stock.  All  I  know  is,  that  I  bought  ni  jon^ 
and  had  a  certificate  for  the  number  of  shares,  which  $6600  paid  for,  and  that  1 
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It  is  very  strange  what  became  of  the  note  case  which  contained  it, 
and  some  other  certificates  and  notes.  There  was  nothing  that 
could  be  used  by  a  thief,  except  two  notes  which  were  inaorsed. 
One  of  them  has  since  become  duo  and  has  been  paid  as  a  lost  note 
by  the  maker.  The  original  has  not  been  presented.  This  makes 
me  think  it  possible  that  the  case  and  contents  may  yet  come  to 
light. 

"  With  affectionate  remembrances  to  Mrs.  P.  and  my  dear  little 
friend,  Julia,  and  the  youthful  Richard,  believe  me 

"Cordially  yours, 

"Col.  R.  C.  Parsons.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

"  P.  S.  Dr.  Smith  is  a  true  friend,  if  not  a  very  active  one.  T 
think  C will  not  differ  materially  from  him." 

On  the  22d  we  have  the  following : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Schuckers  :  I  inclose  the  acceptance.  If  vonr  ex- 
pectations are  realized,  you  may  consider  it  as  payment  for  stock, 
if  not,  and  you  can  not  conveniently  pay,  I  will  set  down  to  the 
debit  of  '  experiment '  and  *  good  will.' 

"  It  is  my  trust,  however,  that  you  will  come  out  successful. 

"  Faithfully  your  friend, 

"  J.  W.  Schuckers,  Esq.  g.  p.  CHASE." 

In  another  handwriting,  below,  we  have : 

"  Note  for  $500  accepted,  payable  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Schuckers,  four 

months  after  date,  March  21st,  1867." 

Concliuling  a  letter  to  Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  on  the  25th  of 
March,  the  Chief  Justice  said : 

*'  You  had  ^  not  place  any  more  dependence  than  your  experience 
shows  you  ouglit  to,  on  rumors  of  my  intentions,  which  find  their 
way  into  the  papers." 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  the  celebrated  "Parson  Brownlow,'' 
a  letter,  beginning  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Governor:  I  am  a  little  late  in  congratulating  you 
on  the  late  proof  of  confidence  which  the  loyal  men  of  Tennessee 
have  given  you.  It  was  nobly  deserved,  and  must  have  been  as 
gratifying  to  you  as  it  was  to  your  friends  every- where. 

"  Your  recent  proclamation  has  just  appeared  in  our  papers  here. 
God  grant  that  it  may  have  the  effect  of  repressing  the  violence  of 

soon  after  received  a  dividend  at  New  York  of  $500.     There  must  be  entries  on  the 
books  of  the  company  that  show  the  issue  of  the  certificate  to  me;   or  the  books 
must  be  very  loosely  kept." 
*  So  in  original. 
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the  bad  and  encouraging  the  efforts  of  the  eood,  so  that  peace  and 
prosperity  of  your  great  State  may  soon  be  rally  restored.^  ^ 

On  the  27th  we  have  the  note : 

'^  Dear  Mr.  Greeley  :  I  was  much  disappointed  in  not  seeing 
you  when  you  were  in  Washington. 

"  It  seems  that  Congress  is  determined  to  make  me  ncMninate  the 
registers.  If  adjournment  takes  place  without  relieving  me,  I  shall 
do  the  best  I  can. 

"  I  may  make  slow  work,  for  I  must  attend  to  my  judicial  duties. 

"  When  do  you  come  here  again  ? 

"  Yours  always, 

«  Hon.  H.  Greeley.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

April  26th  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Schnckers  i 

'*  My  Dear  Schuckers  :  I  am  much  to  blame  for  neglecting  yoar 
letter,  but  I  am  pressed  out  of  measure. 

*'  As  to  the  stock,  I  should  prefer  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is,  if  after 
seeing  Mr.  Miller,  I  think  it  best.    My  relations  to  Mr.  M- 


much  the  same  as  mine  to  you,  and  I  should  be  perfectly  willing 
to  communicate  freely  with  him. 

^^  If  this  is  not  agreeable  to  you,  however,  do  as  you  please,  and 
I  shall  be  content.  Only  don't  burden  yourself  on  my  acooant. 
Take  care  of  yourself  and  you  will  please  me. 

"  Your  friend, 

"J.  W.  Schuckers,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHA8BL'* 

On  the  same  day  General  Schofield  was  thus  addressed  by  letter: 

'^  Dear  General  :  I  received,  some  days  ago,  a  kind  note  from 
you,  inviting  me,  in  case  I  should  come  to  Richmond  to  hold  tiie 
Circuit  Court,  to  share  your  quarters. 

'*  As  my  duties  were  certain  to  detain  me  here  till  late  in  May,  I 
allowed  the  pressure  of  other  engagements  to  delay  my  reply,  and 
the  expression  of  my  thanks  for  your  kindness. 

"  ToKlay  I  have  received  (I  suppose  from  Judge  Underwood)  your 
letter  to  him  of  the  30th  of  March. 

"  The  judge  must  have  misapprehended  me,  since  he  evidently 
thought  that  I  required  some  assurance  of  welcome  and  protection 

1  On  the  27th  he  wrote  to  John  0.  Tucker,  Esq^  assiiUnt  MseMor  Uniied  flIalM 
internal  reTcnue,  MarksTille,  ATojreU's  Parish,  LouUiana : 

"  I  remember  Tery  well  the  occasion  to  which  jrou  refer  in  joar  letter  oi  tkt  IMl 
I  trust  the  time  is  now  nigh  at  hand  when  frank  recognition  of  the  rigkte  of  all  I9 
all  will  secure  to  eTerjr  child  in  the  country  the  benefits  of  edueation. 

^  1  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  procure  for  you  an  appointmtai 
gOTemment  in  Louisiana ;    I  am  not^  howsTer,  at  present,  in  a  poaitioa 
ablet  me  to  influence  appointments  in  any  of  the  departments.'* 

How  different  from  that  letter  to  "dear  Bannister"  about  th«  call  o« 
Stanton  and  President  Johnson ! 


^ 
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from  your  headquarters  for  the  Circuit  Court,  to  remove  my  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  my  attending  the  May  term. 

"I  certainly  never  expressed  a  wish  for  any  such  assurance, 
though  I  greatly  value  assurances  of  good-will  from  you. 

"  I  have  not  entertained  any  doubts  as  to  the  safety  of  the  Circuit 
[Court]  in  Richmond ;  and,  whether  welcome  or  not,  personally,  to 
the  people  there,  I  never  had  any  apprehension  that  I  should  not 
be  received,  as  Chief  Justice,  with  proper  respect. 

"  My  unwillingness  even  to  seem  to  feel  such  apprehension  will 
compel  me,  in  case  I  come  to  Richmond,  to  decline  your  oflFered  hos- 
pitality. I  must  find  my  quarters  at  the  hotel  and  take  my  chance 
with  other  visitors  of  the  place,  whether  on  business  or  for  pleasure. 

"  With  great  regard  and  esteem,  yours  truly, 

"Maj.-Gen.  Schofield.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

And  to  Judge  Underwood,  on  the  same  day,  was  written : 

"  My  Dear  Judge  :  I  have  received,  to-day.  Gen.  Schofield's  letter 
to  you  of  the  30th  of  March,  which,  I  suppose,  was  inclosed  to  me 
by  you. 

"  You  must  have  misconceived  me.  I  wanted  no  assurance  of 
welcome  and  protection  for  the  Circuit  Court  from  headquarters. 

"  If  I  go  to  Richmond  at  all,  I  intend  to  have  no  relations  with 
the  military,  except  those  which  spring  from  the  good-will  which 
subsists  between  myself  and  some  of  the  officers. 

**  But  I  can  not  goat  all  till  after  the  30th  of  May,  by  which  time 
the  Circuit  Court  will,  I  suppose,  have  adjourned." 

And  now  comes  a  letter  evidently  addressed  to  Col.  Donn  Piatt, 
now  of  the  Washington  Capital,  though  no  name  is  attached  to  my 
copy.  Col.  Pititt  was  tlien,  more  suo,  gently  agitating  men  and 
measures  in  the  Maeacheek  Press,     The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

"  My  Dear  Colonel  :  Your  letter  gratified  me  so  much  that  I 
must  reply  instiinter,  though  in  so  much  haste  that  I  can't  be  cer- 
tain tliat  you  will  be  able  to  make  out  my  crow-tracks. 

"  I  never  tire  of  assurances  of  friendship  from  friends,  and  no  man, 
I  believe,  is  more  sincerely  attached  to  his  friends,  or  feels  estrange- 
ment more  painfully  than  I.  And  yet  I  have  not  unfrcquently  ex- 
perienced estrangement  when  I  was  unconscious  of  having  done 
any  thing  to  cause  it.  And  I  did  not  know  but  such  might  have 
been  the  cas(;  with  you. 

"  The  article  in  the  Maeacheek  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  let- 
ter from  Washington,  for  nothing  in  which  was  the  paper  responsi- 
ble except  the  publication.  I  can  not  now  remember  what  it  was 
in  it  that  struck  me  as  unjust,  but  its  publication  did  excite  the 
apprehension  I  expressed  in  my  letter  to  the  general ;  and  it  pained 
me,  for  1  felt  that  I  had  not  been  wanting  in  proofs  of  friendship 
for  you. 

"  If  the  Maeacheek  was  returned  by  the  postmaster  here,  it  was 
my  fault;  for  I  directed  no  papers  to  be  sent  me  unless  prepaid. 
43 
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They  had  become  rather  numerous.  But  the  order  was  a  foolish 
one,  like  some  other  general  orders  I  have  read  of,  and  was  soon 
rescinded,  and  now  Macacheek  will  be  welcome. 

"  You  are  right  in  not  holding  me  responsible  for  my  friends,  but 
wrong  in  holding  me  responsible,  in  any  had  sense,  for  my  enemies. 
I  am  sure,  I  do  not  *  create '  them,  by  wrong  doing.  Some  of  them 
make  themselves  such  by  mistakes  and  misconception — some  are 
enemies  because  they  hate  what  I  think  best — and  some  from  envy 
and  spite.     How  am  1  responsible  for  these? 

"  The  prospects  in  the  country  are  excellent  except  the  financial, 
and  I  don  *t  work  on  these.  The  reconstruction  measures  are  doing 
their  work.  The  host  men  in  the  South  are  making  up  their  minds 
to  welcome  the  new  order.  A  gentleman,  prominent  Democrat,  and 
who  has  held  high  positions — ^just  returned — tells  me  that  many 
leading  gentlemen,  whom  he  met  in  the  South,  are  going  to  take 
hold  of  universal  suffrage  as  a  principle  for  the  whole  country,  and 
make  it  the  basis  of  future  action. 

"  It  will  be  a  glorious  resurrection  when  the  South  prospers  by 
justice.  Faithfully  your  friend, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE."  * 

To  Judge  Underwood,  May  13th,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  a  letter 

saying : 

"  Thanks  for  your  note  and  thanks  for  Mr.  Millward's  offer  of  ac- 
commodations. I  do  not  know  that  I  should  care  to  be  in  the  same 
house  with  Mr.  Davis,  while  he  and  I  occupy  our  present  relative 
positions. 

'*  It  is  certain  that  I  shall  be  detained  here  all  this  week  and 
next.  After  that,  if  the  Circuit  Court  business  requires  my  presence, 
I  shall  try  to  join  you. 

"  In  that  case,  I  will  thank  [yoxi]  to  request  Mr.  Chandler  to  pro- 
cure suitable  (juarters  for  me.  I  shall  want  a  parlor  and  a  bed-room, 
adjoining,  ana  a  sleeping-room  for  my  messenger,  who  is  colored." 

1  To  Gov.  Dennison,  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  a  letter,  oontidflh 
ing  this  language : 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  you  some  days  since  which  I  meant  to  make  an  occasion 
for  writing  you  my  thanks  for  what  has  been  reported  to  me  as  haTing  been  said 
by  you  of  me.  1  value  greatly  your  friendship  and  good  opinion.  It  was  mj  haMt 
to  rely  much  on  you  when  I  was  governor  of  Ohio.  When  I  was  secretary,  a  tem- 
porary difference  in  financial  views  deprived  me  of  much  of  the  benefit  I  hoped 
from  your  counsels.  But  I  can  never  forget  the  magnanimity  and  generoos  tenni 
in  which  you  declared  yourself  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  my  course.  I  have  r^ 
joiced  in  all  the  honors  you  have  received  ;  and  while  I  regretted  that  you  felt  your- 
self constrained  to  retire  from  the  post  you  filled  so  ably,  I  most  cordially  approved 
the  course  you  felt  required  of  you  by  duty. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever  again  be  in  a  position  in  which  I  shall  reqnife 
any  other  counsel  than  that  of  counsellors  at  law ;  but  if  that  should  happen,  I  shall 
rely  on  yours." 
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On  the  21st,  a  letter  to  Hon.  Flaraen  Ball  began  as  follows : 

"  My  Dear  Old  Friend  :  My  nomination  of  you  for  Register  will 
go  to  Judge  Leavitt  by  next  mail." 

June  3d,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Geo.  O'Harra,  of  Columbus,  Ohio>  the 
Chief  Justice  said,  with  evidently  unaffected  feeling  : 

"  I  deeply  regret  your  embarrassment  through  Mr.  Stone.  Hardly 
any  thing  ever  gave  me  so  much  pain  as  his  misconduct."  ^ 

What  a  history  those  few  words  will  open  up  for  many  residents 
of  Columbus !  Mr.  Stone,  the  reader  will  remember,  was  the  man 
appointed  by  Gov.  Chase  State  Treasurer,  on  the  resignation  of  Gen. 
Gibson. 

At  Raleigh,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1867,  in  the  State  Senate  Cham- 
ber, was  opened  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Chief  Justice  Chase 
presiding.  A  large  number  of  distinguished  members  of  the  bar 
listened  to  the  following  address  of  the  Chief  Justice,  pronounced 
before  proceeding  to  business : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar  :  Before  proceeding  to  the  regular  busi- 
ness, I  think  it  proper  to  address  a  few  observations  to  you.  For 
more  than  four  years  the  courts  of  the  Union  were  excluded  from 
North  Carolina  by  the  rebellion.  When  active  hostilities  closed  in 
1865,  national  military  authority  took  the  place  of  all  ordinary  civil 
jurisdiction,  or  controlled  its  exercise.  All  courts,  whether  State  or 
National,  were  siil)ordinated  to  military  supremacy,  and  acted,  when 
they  acted  at  all,  under  such  limitations  and  in  such  cases  as  the 
conirnandin!^  i^eneral,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  President,  thought 
fit  to  ])rescribe.  Their  process  might  be  disregarded,  and  their 
judcrnKMits  and  decrees  set  aside  bv  military  orders.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  allotted  to  the 
circuits  which  include  the  insurgent  States,  abstained  from  joining 
the  district  ju(lii;cs  in  holding  the  Circuit  Courts.  Their  attendance 
was  unn(^cessary  ;  for  the  district  judges  were  fully  authorized  by 
law  to  liold  the  Circuit  Courts  without  the  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  exercise  coni{)lete  jurisdiction  in  the  trial  of  all  crimi- 
nal and  almost  all  civil  cases.  And  their  attendance  was  unnecessary 
for  another  reason  :  the  military  tribunals,  at  that  time,  and  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  were  competent  to  the  exercise  of  all 
jurisdiction,  criminal  and  civil,  which  belongs,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, to  civil  courts.  Being  unnecessary,  the  justices  thought 
that  their  attendance  would  be  improper  and  unbecoming;  they 
regarded  it  as  unfit  in  itself  and  injurious  in  many  w^ays  to  the 
public  inten.'sts,  that  the  highest  public  officers  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  the  government  should  exercise  their  functions  under 

^  Ante,  p. 
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the  auperviBion  and  control  of  the  executive  department.  At  length, 
however,  the  military  control  over  the  civil  tribunals  wna  withdrawn 
by  the  President,  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  had  been  bub- 
pended,  was  restored,  and  military  authority  in  civil  matters  wiw 
abrogated.  This  was  effected  particularly  by  the  proclamation  of 
April  2d,  and  partly  by  the  proclamation  of  August  20, 1866.  These 
proclamations  reiuatated  the  full  authority  of  the  national  courts 
in  all  matters  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  expected  to  join  the  district  judges  in  holding  the 
Circuit  Courts  during  the  interval  between  the  terms  at  Washing 
ton. 

'■  On  the  23d  of  July,  1866,  however,  an  act  of  Congress  reduced 
the  number  of  the  circuits  and  cliangod  materially  the  districts  of 
which  the  Southern  circuits  wore  composed,  without  making  or 
providing  for  an  allotment  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  new  circuits ;  and,  without  such  allotment,  the  justices  of  that 
court  have  no  circuit  jurisdiction.  The  effect  of  the  act,  therefore, 
was  to  suspend  the  authority  of  the  justices  to  hold  the  Circuit 
Courts  in  the  altered  circuits.  This  suspension  was  removed  by  the 
act  of  March  2, 1867,  by  which  a  new  allotment  was  authorized. 
Under  this  act  the  justices  of  the  Supremo  Court  have  been  again 
assigned  to  circuit  districts,  and  the  Chief  Justice  has  been  allotted 
to  bold,  with  the  district  judges,  the  national  courts  for  this  dis- 
trict. 

"  I  am  here  to  join  my  brother,  the  district  judge,  in  holding  the 
Circuit  Court  for  this  district.  It  is  the  first  Circuit  Court  held  in 
any  district  within  the  insurgent  States,  at  which  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  could  be  present  without  diflregard  of  superior  duties 
at  the  seat  of  government  or  usurpation  of  jurisdiction.  The  aeso- 
ciate  justices  allotted  to  the  other  southern  circuits  will  join  in 
holding  the  courts  at  the  regular  terms  prescribed  by  law;  and  thna 
the  national  civil  jurisdiction  will  be  fully  restored  throughout  the 
Union. 

"  It  is  true  that  military  authority  is  still  exercised  within  these 
soutlicrn  circuits,  but  not  now  as  fbrmerly,  in  consequence  of  the 
disuppenrance  of  local  authority  and  in  suspension  or  control  of 
all  tribunals,  whether  State  or  national.  It  is  now  used  under 
acts  of  Congress,  and  only  to  prevent  illegal  violenee  to  personi 
and  property,  and  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  every  State  to 
equal  rights  and  benefits  in  the  Union.  This  military  authoritj 
does  not  extend  in  any  respect  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Lei  us  hope  that  neither  rebellion  nor  any  other  oocasion  fbr  the 
assertion  of  any  military  autliority  over  courts  and  jastices  will 
horcitfter  suspend  the  due  course  of  judicial  administration  bj  the 
national  tribunals  in  any  part  of  the  republic." 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  Chief  Justice,  writing  to  Horace  Gtw- 
ley,  started  off  as  follows : 

"Dear  Mb.  Greeley  ;  How  could  youl  Bo  n't  the  ConsUtoUoB 
say  what  shall  constitute  treason?  Is  n't  it  'levying  war?'  Did 
not  the  rebels  'levy  war?'     Did  n't  they,  then, '  commit  treason f* 
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"  Eead  that  part  of  Webster's  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne,  in  which 
he  describes  the  consequences  of  nullification.  You  will  find  no 
hint  that  nullifiers,  pursuing  their  nullification  to  civil  war,  ceased 
to  be  traitors  on  becoming  engaged  in  such  a  war. 

^^  But  no  matter  what  he  said.  There  is  the  Constitution,  and  it  is 
so  plain  that  it  can't  be  made  plainer. 

**Now  what  is  the  business  of  a  court?  To  fritter  away  plain 
words  by  arbitrary  interpretation?  or,  to  declare  their  obvious 
meaning  and  leave  to  the  political  departments." 

Here  my  copy,  in  the  letter-book,  becomes  totally  illegible. 
There  are,  indeed,  subsequent  passages  which  can  be  made  out ;  but 
1  shall  quote  farther  only  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  and  its  post- 
script.    In  these  we  have  the  sentences : 

"  I  would  not  be  surprised  if,  when  the  States  have  thus  returned 
to  their  duties,  Congress  should  adopt  your  doctrine  of  universal 
amnesty.  Meantime  do  n't  let  us  by  construction  cut  out  the  law  j 
but  take  it  as  it  is,  and  conform  it,  at  last,  to  the  highest  of  all 
laws,    whose  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world.' 

"Yours  cordially, 

"  Hon.  H.  Greeley.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

'*  P.  S.  Since  writing  this  letter  i  have  seen  a  head-note  in  th« 
Commercial^  in  which  some  part  of  my  opinion  is  referred  to  as 
*an  adroit  thrust  at  Greeley.'  You  know  better.  You  know — 
at  least  I  hope  you  know — how  earnest  and  sincere  is  my  at- 
tachment to  you.  In  political  matters  I  generally  accept  your 
views  ;  but  in  questions  of  law  I  am  and  must  be  a  mere  judge;  or 
be  dishonest." 

It  is  here  that  I  propose  to  anticipate,  so  far  as  to  present  some 
fNxtracts  from  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  Texas  \q,  White.^ 

In  that  too  little  studied  case  our  hero  said  : 

"  It  is  needless  to  discuss  at  lenixth  the  question  whether  the  right 
of  a  State  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  for  any  cause,  regarded  by 
herself  as  sufficient,  is  eonsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

'The  union  of  the  States  never  was  a  purely  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary rehxtion.  It  began  among  the  Colonies,  and  grew  out  of  com- 
mon origin,  mutual  sympathies,  kindred  principles,  similar  interests, 
and  geojjcraphical  rehitions.  It  was  confirmed  and  strengthened  by 
the  neeessities  of  war,  and  received  definite  form,  and  character,  and 
sanction  from  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  By  these  the  union  was 
solemnly  declared  to  '  bo  perpetual.'  And  when  these  articles  were 
found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  the  Consti- 
tution was  ordained  '  to  form  a  more  perfect  union.*     It  is  difficult 
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to  convey  the  idea  of  indissoluble  unity  more  clearly  than  by  these 
words :  W  hat  can  be  indissoluble,  if  a  perpetual  union,  made  more 
perfect,  is  not? 

"  But  the  perpetuity  and  indissolubility  of  the  union  by  no  means 
implies  the  loss  of  distinct  and  individual  existence,  or  of  the  right 
of  self-government  b}'  the  States.  Under  the  Articles  of  Confederal 
ation  each  State  retained  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence, and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  not  expressly 
delegated  to  the  United  States.  Under  the  Constitution,  though  the 
powers  of  the  States  were  much  restricted,  still  all  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  peoi)le.  And  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remark,  at  this  term,  that  *the  people  of  each  State 
compose  a  State,  having  its  own  government,  and  endowed  with  all 
the  functions  essential  to  separate  and  independent  existence/ 
and  that,  *  without  the  States  in  union,  there  could  be  no  such 
political  body  as  the  United  States."* 

''  Not  only,  therefore,  can  there  be  no  loss  of  separate  and  inde- 
pendent autonomy  to  tlie  States  through  their  union  under  the 
Constitution,  but  it  may  be  not  unreasonably  said  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  States,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  governments,  are  as 
much  within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Constitution  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Government. 
The  Constitution,  in  all  its  provisions,  looks  to  an  indestructible 
union,  composed  of  indestructible  States." 

It  seems  to  me,  the  Union  is  composed  of  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic persons — of  individuals  as  well  as  communities,-^-of  natural  as 
well  as  artificial  persons — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  to  be  composed 
at  all  of  persons.  But  of  that  I  wish  to  say  no  more  at  present. 
We  are  interested  to  discern  not  my  conception  of  the  Union^  but 
the  views  of  the  man  whose  life  we  study. 

Having  explained  that  if  the  State  of  Texas  was  not,  at  the  time 
of  filing  the  bill  before  the  court,  one  of  the  United  States,  the  bill 
must  be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  the  Chief  Justice  says^  in 
that  interesting  case : 

"We  are  very  sensible  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this 
question,  of  the  interest  it  excites,  and  of  the  difficulty,  not  to  say 
impossibility,  of  so  disposing  of  it  as  to  satisfy  the  conflicting  judg- 
ments of  men  equally  enlightened,  equally  upright,  and  equalfy 
patriotic.  But  we  meet  it  in  the  case,  and  we  must  determine  it  in 
the  exercise  of  our  best  judgment,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Consti- 
tution alone. 

"Some  not  unimportant  aid,  however,  in  ascertaining  the  true 
sense  of  the  Constitution,  may  be  derived  from  considering  what  is 
the  correct  idea  of  a  State,  apart  from  any  union  or  confederation 
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with  other  States.  The  poverty  of  language  often  compels  the  em- 
ployment of  terms  in  quite  different  significations ;  and  of  this 
hardly  any  example  more  signal  is  to  be  found  than  in  the  use  of 
the  word  we  are  now  considering.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all  the  various  senses  in  which  it  is 
used.     A  few  only  need  be  noticed. 

"  It  describes  sometimes  a  people  or  community  of  individuals 
united  more  or  less  closely  in  political  relations,  inhabiting  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  the  same  country;  often  it  denotes  only 
the  country  or  territorial  region  inhabited  by  such  a  community; 
not  unfrequently  it  is  applied  to  the  government  under  which  the 
people  live;  at  other  times  it  represents  the  combined  idea  of  peo- 
ple, territory,  and  government. 

^'  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  in  all  these  senses  the  primary 
conception  is  that  of  a  people  or  community.  The  people,  in  what- 
ever territory  dwelling,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  and 
whether  organized  under  a  regular  government,  or  united  by 
looser  and  less  definite  relations,  constitute  the  State. 

"  This  is  undoubtedly  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which  the  re- 
publican institutions  of  our  own  country  are  established.  It  was 
stated  very  clearly  by  an  eminent  judge,^  in  one  of  the  earliest 
cases  adjudicated  by  this  court,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  thing, 
in  any  subsequent  decision,  of  a  different  tenor. 

"  In  the  Constitution,  the  term  State  most  frequently  expresses 
the  combined  idea  just  noticed,  of  people,  territory,  and  govern- 
ment. A  State,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  Constitution,  is  a  polit- 
cal  community  of  free  citizens,  occupying  a  territory  of  defined 
boundaries,  and  organized  under  a  government  sanctioned  and  lim- 
ited by  a  written  constitution,  and  established  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  It  is  the  Union  of  such  States,  under  a  common  consti- 
tution, wliich  forms  the  distinct  and  greater  political  unit,  which 
that  roustitiition  (lesiLniates  as  the  United  States,  and  makes  of  the 
pe()|)lo  and  States  which  compose  it  one  ])eople  and  one  country. 

''  Tlie  use  of  the  word  in  this  scMise  liardly  requires  further  remark. 
In  the  chiuses  wiiich  impose  ])rohibitions  upon  the  States  in  re- 
sjxM't  to  the  niakini;  of  treaties,  emitting  of  bills  of  credit,  and  lay- 
ing duties  of  tonnage,  and  which  guarantee  to  the  States  represen- 
tation in  the  House  of  R(?])resentatives  and  in  the  Senate,  are  found 
Some  instances  of  this  use  in  the  Constitution.  Others  will  occur 
to  every  mind. 

'•  liut  it  is  also  used  in  its  geographical  sense,  as  in  the  clauses 
wliicii  rcMjuire  that  a  re])resentative  in  Congress  shall  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  State  in  which  lie  shall  be  chostui,  and  that  the  trial  of 
crimes  shall  he  held  witliin  the  State  where  committed. 

''And  there  are  instances  in  which  the  princij)al  sense  of  the 
word  seenjs  to  he  that  primary  one  to  which  we  have  adverted,  of  a 
peoj)le  or  ])')litical  community,  as  distinguished  from  a  government. 

"  In  this  latter  sens(^  the  word  seems  to  be  used  in  the  clause 
which  provides  that  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
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in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  invasion. 

'^In  this  clause  a  plain  distinction  is  made  between  a  State  and 
the  government  of  a  State. 

**  Having  thus  ascertained  the  senses  in  which  the  word  State  is 
employed  in  the  Constitution,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  proper 
application  of  what  has  been  said. 

"  The  Republic  of  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  a  State, 
on  the  27th  of  December,  1845.  By  this  act  the  new  State,  and  the 
people  of  the  new  State,  were  invested  with  all  the  rights  and  be- 
came subject  to  all  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  original 
States,  under  the  Constitution. 

"  From  the  date  of  admission  until  1861,  the  State  was  represented 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  her  senators  and  represen- 
tatives, and  her  relations  as  a  member  of  the  Union  remained  unim- 
paired. In  that  year,  acting  upon  the  theory  that  the  rights  of  a 
State  under  the  Constitution  might  be  renounced,  and  her  obliga- 
tions thrown  ofif  at  pleasure,  Texas  undertook  to  sever  the  bond  thus 
formed." 

Then  follows  a  rehearsal  of  facts  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  set 
forth. 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  in  the  same  opinion: 

"When,  therefore,  Texas  became  one  of  the  United  States,  she 
entered  into  an  indissoluble  relation.  All  the  obligations  of  per- 
petual union,  and  all  the  guaranties  of  republican  government  in 
the  union,  attached  at  once  to  the  State.  The  act  which  consummated 
her  admission  into  the  Union  was  something  more  than  a  compact; 
it  was  the  incorporation  of  a  new  member  into  the  political  body. 
And  it  was  final.  The  union  between  Texas  and  the  other  States 
was  as  complete,  as  perpetual,  and  as  indissoluble  as  the  union  be- 
tween the  original  States.  There  was  no  place  for  reconsideration, 
except  through  revolution,  or  through  consent  of  the  States." 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  the  views  of  the 
citizens  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  secession.  But  here  is  a  pas- 
sage, part  of  which  can  not  be  reconciled  with  the  views  of  oertain 
citizens  who  heartily  reject  that  doctrine : 

"Considered,  therefore,  as  transactions  under  the  ConstitutioiiL 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  adopted  by  the  convention  and  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Texas,  and  all  the  acts  of  her  legis- 
lature intended  to  give  effect  to  that  ordinance,  were  absolutely 
null.  They  were  utterly  without  operation  in  law.  The  obligar 
tions  of  the  State,  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  of  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  remained  perfect  and  unimpaired.  It  certain- 
ly follows  that  the  State  did  not  cease  to  be  a  State,  nor  her  citizens 
to  be  citizens  of  the  Union.  If  this  were  otherwise,  the  State  must 
have  become  foreign,  and  her  citizens  foreigners.    The  war  muat 
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have  ceased  to  be  a  war  for  the  euppression  of  rebellion  and  beoome 
a  war  for  conquest  and  subjugation." 

It  appears  to  me  that  that  opinion  was  correct ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  of  the  judges  who  disseatcd,  two,  at  least, 
Mr.  Justice  Swayne  and  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  were  most  learned,  able 
lawyers.  They  concurred  with  Mr.  Justice  Grier,  who  delivered  a 
dissenting  opinion,  holding  that,  in  her  then  condition,  Texas  had  no 
capacity  to  maintain  an  action  in  that  court.  Mr.  Justice  Swayne, 
with  whom  Mr.  Justice  Miller  concurred,  said:  "The  question,  in 
my  judgment,  is  one  In  relation  to  which  this  court  is  Ixiund  by  the 
action  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  Governtueat." 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1867,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  to  Mr.  John 
Bussell  Young,  Esq.,  a  long  letter,  which  commences  in  these  terms : 

"  My  Deab  Mh.  Young  :  Your  kind  note  is  just  received. 

"  Your  reference  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Greeley  leads  me  to  suppose 
that  you  are  probably  the  author  of  the  article,  criticizing  my  rwent 
opinion  in  Georgia.  It  was  too  kind  in  its  tone  to  make  me  feel  very 
bad ;  but  I  am  so  sure  that  its  logic  is  wrong  and  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  opinion,  in  which  the  Trihune  concurs,  can  not  be  de- 
fended except  upon  the  premises  which  it  does  not  admit,  that  I 
could  not  help  writing  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Greeley,  which  please  take 
as  addressed  to  yourself.  Of  course,  I  want  notning  of  tEia  by-talk 
in  the  paper." 

Then  we  have  the  words : 

"  I  solilom  read  the  Hcmld.  I  should,  if  I  were  in  a  position  which 
required  ino  to  acquaint  myself  with  all  that  could  be  said  against 
as  well  as  for  my  public  action.  ISut  I  am  in  no  such  position;  and 
its  cauHch'Hs  and  (lersis-tcnt  personal  hostility  is  better  unread  than 
read.     I  know  that  it  can  do  me  no  real  harm. 

"One  of  its  chief  correspondents,  when  I  was  secretary,  menaced 
me  with  its  displeasure  if  I  did  not  give  him  some  special  advan- 
tages in  respect  to  departmental  intelligence.  My  only  reply  was: 
'The  Huridd  did  not  make  me,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  un- 
make me.'" 

lu  another  paragrnph  appear  the  sentences; 

"  I  must  say  frankly  that  I  see  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the 
President  has  not  intended  to  carry  out  the  Reconstruction  Acts  in 
good  faith,  or  that  the  attorney-general  has  not  honestly  sought  to  as- 
certain and  state  their  true  meaning.  I  do  not  concur  in  the  attorney 
general's  opinions  in  .some  of  their  most  important  particulars,  be- 
cause I  start  with  the  premises  that  Congress  has  full  power  to  govern 
the  rt'bol  States  until  they  accept  terms  of  restoration  which  will  in- 
sure future  loyalty,  the  fulfillment  of  national  obligations,  the  repu- 
diation of  all  rebellion  and  the  obligations  of  rebellion;  and  the  se- 
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curity  of  till  rights  for  all  men ;  and  that  the  acts  of  Congress  must  be 
construed  witli  reference  to  tliese  ends,  liberally;  whereas  the  attor- 
ney-general starts  with  the  premises  that  the  acts  are  punitive  and 
nius  be  construed  strictly.  But  I  have  known  him  long;  am  sure  of 
liis  great  legal  abilities,  and  equally  sure  that  he  is  an  upright  and 
loyal  man. 

"1  do  n't  want  to  see  Congress  set  aside  the  provisional  State 
governments.  It  would  be  a  very  mischievous  measure  in  its  effecta 
on  i)rivatc  rights,  and  lead  to  much  litigation,  and  very  seriously 
retard,  I  fear,  the  restoration  of  order  and  prosperit}'^  to  the  South. 

**  CongrcHs  may  very  well  provide  that  the  military  commander 
may  remove  Stale  officials  who  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  recon- 
struction ;  and  that  their  successors  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage; 
but  I  would  not  have  military  commanders  authorized  to  appoiut 
their  successorH,  unlcHs  temporarily;  nor  would  1  have  them  diverted 
from  their  proper  work  under  the  acts  to  the  work  of  legislation  in 
niatterH  of  property  and  business. 

"  My  observations  in  North  Carolina  fully  satisfied  mo  that  Con- 
gress av;led  wisely  in  recognizing  the  existing  governments  as  pro- 
visional governmi^nts,  and  that  all  will  go  well  if  it  adheres  to  the 
general  j)olicy  of  the  acts.  , 

**  J  have  written  too  much — for  I  have  been  obliged  to  write  hastily. 
My  «>ld  motto  was,  *  Freedom  and  Union  w-ithout  Com2)romiBe.'  It 
is  so  still. 

*^Jiy  the  way,  I  must  mention  that  one  of  the  best  Kepublicans  I 
met  in  N.  C — an  activo  and  influential  member  of  the  State  commit- 
tee— was  a  member  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  staff,  and  is  disfranchised." 

In  the  course  of  a  letter,  under  date  July  3d,  the  Chief  Justice 
wrote  to  A.  M.  Clapp,  Esq. : 


"  1  most  gratefully  acknowledge  the  constant  devotion  of  the 
press  to  the  great  cause  of  freedom  and  union,  for  which  I  care  a 
great  deal  more  than  for  any  personal  advancement;  and  mv  esteem 
for  its  editor  is  cordial  and  sincere.  If  1  could  serve  either  the 
journal  or  yourself,  1  should  be  glad  to  do  so.  But  it  is  too  obvious 
that  I  can  not  control  the  action  of  any  of  the  district  judges. 
Congress  alone  is  competent  to  do  this.** 

In  a  letter  to  TluHKlore  Tilton,  dateil  July  9th,  was  said : 

**  I  see  no  objection  to  your  using  the  letters  which  Mr.  Bailey  put 
into  your  hands,  as  you  say,  *  in  parts  and  discreetly.' 

*'  If  any  names  are  used,  they  should,  of  course,  not  appesr  ill 
print. 

''I  hope  you  will  say  nothing,  in  connection  with  them,  unkind 
of  President  Johnson. '  The  lettei*s  were  written  with  anzions  de- 
sires that  lie  miglit  take  a  line  of  action  which  would  make  him  the 
great  leader  of  freedom  and  progress.  1  greatly  regret  that  he  did 
not  take  it,  for  his  own  sake  and  the  country's;  but  he  did  not. 
llis  error  wus  its  own  punishment.      I  make  no  rcproacheS|  and 
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wish  none  made  in  connection   with  any  correspondence  of  mine 
with  him  at  a  time  when  I  thought  we  were  nearly  agreed. 

"  He  assures  me,  now,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage ; 
and,  I  think,  regrets  the  past.  He  has,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  executed 
in  good  faith  the  reconstruction  acts  ever  since  the  veto.  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  to  blame  for  calling  for  the  opinion  of  the  attorney- 
general  on  points  as  to  which  the  generals  were  in  doubt  and  asked 
for  instructions,  nor  can  he  be  blamed  for  agreeing  with  the  attorney- 
general  on  points  of  construction.  I  am  glad  that  Congress  has 
come  together  ai\d  will  make  plain  what  was,  in  the  j^udgment  of 
able  and  good  men,  obscure.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  they  attempt  [to] 
supersede  the  President  in  the  command  of  the  army,  or  to  make 
the  district  generals  superior  to  all  civil  authority  as  well  as  all 
militar3^  Yot  I  do  not  think  this  necessary  to  the  great  ends  for 
which  the  country  longs — restoration  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  equal 
rights  firmly  secured  by  constitutions  and  laws. 

"  So  far,  Congress  has  acted  with  great  wisdom.  If  it  acts  with 
less  wisdom,  or,  what  I  think,  unwisdom,  now,  I  shall  console  myself 
by  the  reflection  that  its  ends  are  just  and  noble,  and  that,  in  k  few 
months,  with  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  firmness  in  action,  we  shall 
have  doubled  the  cape  and  entered  iho^  Pacific  Sea."^ 

Writing  to  Horace  Greeley,  on  the  5th  of  August,  the  Chief 
Justice  said  : 

^^  I  do  not  know  that  you  are  not  much  better  informed  as  to  pub- 
lic matters  here  than  I  am ;  but  it  is  well  enough  that,  in  your  posi- 
tion, you  should  know  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you. 

"  Thu  President  sent  for  me  last  Friday  morning,  and  I  went  to 
the  While  House  between  nine  and  ten.  He  received  me  kindly,  as 
he  always  dues,  and  soon  went,  as  his  way  is,  directly  to  the  mutter 
upon  his  mind. 

^'  He  declared,  most  expressly,  that  he  had  executed,  and  meant 
to  carry  out,  the  reconstruction  acts  in  perfect  good  faith ;  but  was 
much  dissatistied  with  General  Sheridan's  action.  He  censured, 
esj)ecially,  tho  letter  of  General  S.  to  General  Grant,  in  which  ho 
spoke  of  the  President  as  hostile  to  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  attorney-i^eneral's  construction  of  it  as  forming  a  highway  for 
peijury.     Pie  thought  it  insubordination,  and  inexcusable  that  such 


'  \^liile  there  is  fine  writing,  and  hard  senae^  and  amiable  spirit,  in  that  letter, 
that  rlietorical  flourish,  ending  in  the  Pacific  Sea,  is  almost  laughable  as  an  example 
of  the  folly  into  which  a  man  may  be  seduced  by  too  great  love  for  the  effects  of 
rlietoric.  If  congressional  wisdom,  prudence,  and  firmness  were  necessary  to  eflfect 
the  douliliiif^  of  fiie  cape  and  the  passage  into  the  Pacific  Sea  of  government,  what 
storms  Miitrht  not  unwisdom  on  the  part  of  Congress  i^ise? 

Our  hero  was  decidedly  too  fond  of  rhetoric,  during  periods  of  his  life,  if  not  dur- 
ing most  of  his  days,  after  he  began  to  use  the  pen.  And  he  wrote  too  much,  and 
not  ill  ways  to  the  right  persons. 

Til  ton,  for  example,  was  no  fit  oorrespondent  for  such  a  man  as  Chase. 
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a  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  commanding  general,  and  published  at 
New  Orleans  and  New  York,  about  high  matters,  and  never  com- 
municated to  him  officially  even  to  this  aay.  He  censured  Sheridan, 
also,  for  his  course  in  other  respects." 

Then  follow  several  clauses  of  the  sentence  which  I  can  not  make 
out,  followed  by  the  words : 

"And  ho  intimated  very  plainly  his  intention  to  remove  him  and 
put  Hancock  in  his  place. 

"After  hearing  what  he  had  to  say,  I  nsked  him  if  he  wanted  my 
views,  and  he  said  that  was  what  he  wanted  to  see  [me]  for.  And  then 
I  told  him  what  I  thought,  very  plainly,  very  much  as  follows : 
The  people  had  set  their  hearts  on  the  restoration  of  the  rebel  States 
with  full  guaranties  for  future  peace,  order,  and  security,  especially 
by  universal  suffrage ;  his  vetoes  had  created  a  general  impression, 
north  and  south,  that  he  was  hostile  to  this  purpose;  that  this  im- 
pression had  been  partially  removed  by  his  action  in  carrying  the 
laws  into  execution  ;  but  the  reference  of  the  applications  of  the 
district  generals  for  instructions  to  the  attorney -general,  and  his 
opinions,  had  revived  and  intensified  this  impression,  encouraging 
the  enemies  of  reconstruction,  discouraging  its  friends  in  the  unre- 
stored  States,  and  inflaming  the  people  in  the  other  States.  This 
had  made  the  meeting  of  Congress  a  necessity,  and  the  new  law  and 
the  new  acts  had  caused  him  to  bo  looked  on,  more  and  more,  as 
opposed,  not  to  the  policy  only,  but  to  the  objects,  which  the  people 
favored.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was,  1  thought,  exceedingly 
unadvisable  to  make  a  new  issue  by  displacing  General  Sheridan.  1 
did  not  argue  with  him  the  fitness  of  General  Sheridan*s  acts,  farther 
than  to  express  my  decided  opinion  that  Thomas,  Hinton,  and  Abell 
ought  to  have  been  put  on  trial  for  their  part  in  the  massacre — ^but 
I  urged  that  any  interference  with  General  S.  would  and  coald 
work  only  evil. 

"  Of  course,  I  give  only  a  frank  (?)  sketch  of  what  was  said  on 
both  sides,  merely  summing  up  the  substance,  instead  of  trying  to 
repeat  words  or  preserving  any  thing  of  the  circumstantial  charao- 
ter  of  the  discussion. 

"  He  had  expressed  no  decided  determination  when  I  left  him ; 
but,  as  three  days  have  now  elapsed  and  nothing  has  been  done,  I 
hope  the  idea  has  been  abandoned.  Every  member  of  his  Cabinet, 
I  was  told  (not  by  him,  however),  is  against  interference ;  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  there  will  be  none.  The  country  wants  all  its 
energies,  now,  for  the  direct  work  of  restoration,  without  the  distrac- 
tion of  another  hot  conflict  with  the  President. 

"In  the  course  of  our  talk,  he  said  that  he  thought  of  putting 
General  Grant  temporarily  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  to 
which,  of  course,  nobody  would  object,  except  that  it  would  imply 
the  displacement  or  resignation  of  Mr.  Stanton.  I  took  the  liber^ 
of  expressing  a  quite  decided  opinion  that  no  change  would  benefit 
the  country  or  ought  to  be  made. 

"  Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  any  thing  of  what  I  have  written  should 
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be  made  public ;  but  while  you  will  not  refer  to  any  thing  said  in 
this  letter,  it  may  be,  you  will  write  somewhat  differently  with  this 
knowledge  than  without  it.    Sincerely  yours, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Was  it  well  so  to  confide  in  Horace  Greeley,  one  of  the  most  reck- 
less journalists  that  ever  libelled  or  lauded  public  men  or  public 
measures?     I  think  not. 

In  a  letter  to  A.  N.  Cone,  Esq.,  the  Chief  Justice^  on  the  6th  of 
August,  said : 

*^  In  respect  to  the  matter  you  write  about,  it  is  my  wish  not  to 
be  consulted  at  all.  Information  will  always  be  acceptable ;  but 
consultation  should  be  with  those  like-minded  with  yourself,  in  your 
own  city  and  State — especially  in  your  own  city.  I  can  not  take 
any  active  part  in  what  so  nearly  concerns  myself." 

Our  sick  man  begins  to  recover.  He  has  been  disordered  fearfully 
with  the  brain-fever  and  heart-sickness  of  presidential  candidature. 
Now,  he  begins  to  be  convalescent. 

He  subjoins : 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  what  assurances  you  give  to 
the  friends  to  whom  you  write ;  but  have  too  much  confidence  in 
your  friendship  to  suppose  that  you  would  wish  me  to  take  any 
place,  or  seek  any  support,  upon  any  other  assurances  than  those 
of  general  fidelity  to  our  cause,  our  principles,  and  our  organization." 

Here  is  a  matter  of  most  painfully  suggestive  purport,  indicating 
quite  too  clearly,  that  in  some  respects.  Chief  Justice  Chase  was 
'^  powerfully  weak." 

"  Washington,  August  10,  1867. 

"  My  Dear  Cooke  :  Inclosed  is  a  check  which  will  pay  the  bal- 
ance to  my  debit  on  your  books,  as  per  statement  just  received, 
$2448. 

"  I  am  glad  to  receive  any  kindness  from  you  not  of  a  pecuniarv 
nature.  Your  hospitality  I  am  always  glad  to  share,  and  your  friena- 
ship  I  greatly  value;  but  I  don't  want  to  have  any  hotel  bills  of 
mine  assumed  by  you,  because  I  happen  to  have  just  before  been 
your  guest.  Hence  my  objection  to  your  paying  my  bill  at  the 
Continental ;  it  was  carrying  your  hospitality  just  a  little  too  far." 

One  would  say  so !  But  why  did  not  our  hero  spurn  from  him 
the  man  capable  of  such  pretended  hospitality  and  real  management  ? 
Our  patient  hero  closed  that  letter  with  these  words : 

"  A  good  name  and  the  consciousness  of  having  done  faithful  and 
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useful  service  to  my  country  was  all  that  I  expected  or  desired  from 
my  public  labors.  The  latter  can^t  be  taken  from  me ;  I  will  not 
believe  that  enemies  will  be  allowed  to  deprive  me  of  the  other. 

"  But  I  can  not  help  feeling  keenly  such  attacks  as  those  you 
speak  of,  knowing  that  good  men  must  be  deceived  by  them. 

"  Faithfully  your  friend, 

"  S.  P.  CHASE." 

I  must  once  more  anticipate  a  little.  On  the  17th  of  November, 
1868,  the  same  infatuated  pen  addressed  to  Mr.  Jay  Cooke  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

"  My  Dear  Cooke  :  Have  you  ever  sent  me  the  certificates  of 
Franklin  and  Warren  stock  ?  If  you  have,  I  have  mislaid  them. 
If  not,  })lease  send  them ;  four  of  f500  ea(»h,  and  one  $250,  which  I 
believe  is  the  balance  since  consolidation.  You  wrote  me  there 
would  be  a  dividend  last  month — I  hope  it  did  not  fail. 

"I  inclose  the  certificates  of  Sterling  stock.  I  have  never  felt 
exactly  satisfied  about  that  matter.  To  be  sure,  the  transaction 
took  place  after  I  left  the  Department,  and  did  not  come  within  the 
rule  against  purchases  for  resal(»,  and  it  would  all  have  been  well 
enough  if  you  had  made  me  take  and  pay  for  tin*  Ininds,  as  well  as 
the  stcx'.k,  as  you  did  more  latelv  in  the  F.  and  W.  subscription.  As 
it  was,  I  know  nothing  blameal)le  in  it.  Still  as  you  did  in  fact 
sell  the  bonds  and  with  the  j)roc(?eds  paid  for  bonds  and  stcwk,  and 
so  let  me  have  the  stock  without  cost,  the  matter  wears  too  much 
of  the  apj)earance  of  a  present  from  yourself  and  Mr.  M.  for  my  tastey 
and  I  prefer  not  to  nave  it  transferred  to  me.  Please,  therefore, 
take  the  certificates  bark,  and  don't  think  me  overscrupulous.  If 
you  do,  I  know  you  will  excuse  me  for  wishing  to  err  on  that  side, 
if  at  all. 

*•!  appreciate  fully  vour  friendly  intenti<m  in  the  matter,  and 
that  of  Mr.  M.,and  I  acKnowledge  with  i)leasure  j^^our  friendly  serv- 
ices in  investing  my  small  means,  aided  sometimes,  temjwrarily, 
by  you  very  much  to  my  benefit,  and  particularly  for  allowing  me 
an  interest  in  the  Franklin  and  Warren  inve.'^tment,  which  now 

Fromises  to  turn  out  so  well.  That,  I  think,  is  the  best  investment 
ever  made,  and  I  should  like  to  make  enough  more  of  the  same 
sort  to  enable  me  to  nay  for  a  good  house  here  in  Washington. 
You  may  help  me  in  this  way  by  counsel  and  service  as  much  as 
you  please. 

"  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  glad  and  grateful  that  I  laid  down  for 
myself  the  rule,  after  Congress  gave  me  such  great  powers,  enabling 
me  to  raise  and  dej)ress  values  very  largelv  at  my  discretion,  that 
I  would  have  nothing  to  do,  directly  or  indfrectly,  with  speculations 
or  transactions,  in  gold  or  securities  of  any  sort,  for  my  own  or  any 
body's  private  benefit.  You  were  well  paid  for  your  services  as 
government  agent  for  loans,  but  it  was  by  well-<'arned  commissions 
and  not  by  any  advantages  which  all  might  not  equally  have.  If 
I  was  poorly  paid  as  Secretary,  by  a  salary  insufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  housekeeping,  which  in  my  position  could  not  be  credit^ 
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ably  avoided,  I  was  nevertheless  abundantly  paid  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  good  service,  honestly  and  faithfully  performed,  not  without 
benefits,  both  immediate  and  permanent,  to  my  country  and  all  my 
countrymen. 

"  My  separation  from  politics  and  parties  seems  now  complete ; 
but  I  earnestly  hope  that  you,  who  will  now  have  great  influence, 
and  be  greatly  responsible  for  it,  will  set  your  face  like  a  flint 
against  any  modification  of  the  funding  system  (which  I  established, 
and  which  I  honestly  think  can  not  be  materially  improved),  im- 
pairing at  all  the  great  principle  of  controllability.  Redeemability 
after  five  years  for  six  per  cents. ;  after  ten  for  five  per  cents. ;  and 
after  not  more  than  fifteen  for  four  per  cents.,  is  indispensable.  I 
would  undertake  now  to  fund  the  whole  of  the  5-20  sixes  into  10-40 
fives  of  even  date  with  those  now  outstanding,  so  as  to  be  controll- 
able after  seven  or  eight  years.  If  any  thing  will  reconcile  the 
American  people  to  repudiation,  direct  or  indirect,  it  will  be  per- 
petuity,  or  apparent  perpetuity,  of  debt.     Be  sure  of  that. 

"  Faithfully  your  friend, 

"Jay  Cooke,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

I  give  the  whole  of  this  letter,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
question  as  to  context.  Mr.  Cooke  I  have  treated  with  a  consideration 
which  he  has  clearly  shown  himself  incapable  of  courteously  and  prop- 
erly regarding.  I  have  given  him  every  opportunity  of  justifying,  if 
he  could  justify,  the  course  of  presses  which,  belauding  him,  disparaged 
the  financial  life  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase.  Immediately  on  the 
appearance  of  one  of  the  articles  referred  to,  I  addressed  to  Mr. 
Cooke  a  courteous  letter,  calling  his  attention  to  the  matter,  and  ex- 
pressintr  my  unfeigned  desire  to  give  due  credit  to  Cooke  as  well  as 
to  Cliaso. 

As  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Jay  Cooke  treated  with 
eontenij)!  my  wish  to  make  tliis  work  as  faithful  to  the  truth  as  to 
tlie  ordinary  eoui'tesies  and  kindnesses  of  civilized  society.  He  an- 
swered not  at  all;  and  now  the  eonntrv — the  whole  country — knows 
how  to  e-timate  the  laudation  and  disparai^enient  just  mentioned. 

Much  1  iiave  read,  niueh  heard,  about  the  great  indebtedness  of 
Secretary  Chase  to  the  financial  ^j-enius  of  Mr.  Jay  Cooke.  I  have 
faithlnlly  endeayored  to  inform  myself  on  the  subject.  Even  after 
the  i'aihire  of  Jay  Cooke  iS:  Co.,  1  felt  particularly  anxious  to  show, 
practically,  that  tlie  fallen  fortunes  of  that  house  had  not  in  the 
least  disj)()scd  me  to  deny  to  any  member  of  it  any  credit  properly 
ascribal)l(^  to  hitn.  Sometimes,  I  had  heard  or  read  that  it  was  not 
to  the  financial  i^cnins  of  Mr.  Jay  Cooke,  but  to  the  really  greater 
linancial  ucnius  of  his  brother,  ex-Governor  Henry  D.  Cooke,  that 
Secretary  Chase  owed  such  heavy  obligations.     Circumstances  as  to 
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which  I  have  already  made  some  intimation^  deepened  my  desire  tc 
deny  neither  to  Mr.  Jay  Cooke  nor  to  ex-Governor  Cooke  any  trib- 
ute, which  a  faithful  biography  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase  might 
fairly  be  expected  to  pay.  I  do  not,  however,  find  myself  acquainted 
with  any  facts  whatever,  even  tending  to  show  the  supposed  obliga- 
tions. 

That,  in  any  case,  I  should  not  have  been  disposed  to  exaggerate 
any  such  obligations,  has,  perhaps,  appeared  in  some  of  the 
foregoing  chapters.  Intimation  has  been  made  already,  that,  for 
one,  the  author  of  this  work  can  not  discern  in  the  financial  career 
of  Salmon  Portland  Chase  the  real  glory  of  his  life. 

It  is  to  me,  indeed,  the  darkest  part  of  his  whole  public  life.  The 
truth  is,  he  was  totally  unfit  for  any  save  judicial  office.  Never 
was  a  man  less  fit  to  judge  of  men  with  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
deal  in  a  public  office.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  had  Salmon 
Portland  Chase  never  seen  a  Cooke,  it  had  been  well  for  him  and  for 
his  country.    That  is  now  too  evident  to  be  disputed  or  denied. 
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CHAPTER   XLVII. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT — CHASE  AND  GRANT. 

N  the  19th  of  September,  1867,   the   Chief  Justice  wrote  as 
follows : 


*'  I  am  just  about  starting  for  Ohio,  and  wish  you  were  going  with 
me. 

"  If  you  will  come  and  act  as  secretary  for  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  you  do  so  in  October.  I  will  guarantee  you  $1500  per  annum, 
and  hope  Congress  will  allow  me  a  secretary  with  the  same  salary 
as  the  secretary  of  the  Vice-President,  in  which  case  that  will  be 
your  salary.  Perhaps,  Congress  will  enable  me  to  pay  you  at  that 
rate  from  the  date  you  commence  work.     Write  to  me  at  Cincinnati. 

"  Sincerely  your  friend, 
"J.  W.  Schuckers,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Thus  prepared,  I  offer  next  this  document,  about  the  authenticity 

of  which  there  is  no  question  : 

"Washington,  November  25th,  18G7. 

"Dear  Sir:  Cliief  Justice  Chase  directs  me  to  acknowledf^e  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  and  paper  for  the  press.  Pie  is  gnitefiil  for  the 
contidetice  aiul  i'avor  with  which  a  portion  of  his  countrymen  seem 
to  regard  him  ;  but  under  the  rules  he  has  prescribed  to  himself,  can 
not  request  of  any  journal  the  insertion  of  your  communication. 
He  desires  me  to  say,  moreover,  that  he  desires  no  commendation 
through  comparisons  with  statesmen  or  soldiers  whom  the  people 
honor.  Under  no  eireumstanees  could  he  sanction  any  disparage- 
ment of  Gen.  Grant  or  any  of  the  brave  men  who  shared  in  labors 
and  jieliievements  by  which,  so  far  as  military  service  was  concerned, 
the  integrity  of  the  Republic  was  vindicated  and  saved.  Their  honor 
and  renown  are  ]>ublic  treasures,  which  he  would  gladly  augment 
but  by  no  means  diminish. 

"  I  am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"John  S.  Corbin,  Esq.,  Selma,  Alabama.         J.  W.  SCHUCKERS." 
"  P.  S.     Your  paper  will  be  returned  if  you  desire  it." 

In  the  course  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  John  Paul,  then  of  Ottawa,  111., 

the  Chief  Ju.«5tice,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1867,  said  : 
44 
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"  As  to  the  next  Presidency,  I  am  content  to  let  matters  take  their 
course.  It  is  a  ^reat  gratification  that  so  many  of  the  best  and  most 
earnest  men  of  the  country  honor  me  by  their  preference;  and  I  am 
particularly  gratified  by  the  confidence  and  attachment  manifested 
by  the  new  citizens,  whose  rights  to  freedom  and  equality  I  have  so 
long  maintained.  Gratitude  is  not  extinct  among  them  at  least;  nor 
can  they  be  said  to  be  deficient  in  sagacity  who  prefer  tried  friends/' 

What  language  for  the  pen  that  syllabled  that  sentence!  Hud 
sagacity,  at  least,  our  hero  never  showed.  The  greatest  error  of  his 
life,  perhaps,  was  that  he  so  often  showed  himself  insensible  to  the 
wisdom  in  the  Polonian  precept : 

*^  Do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade,'' 

But  that  letter  to  an  old  friend  goes  on  as  follows ; 

"  What  the  issue  will  be  can  not  be  foreseen.  Many  of  my  friends 
are  sanguine.  Some  feel  that  the  political  currents  are  now  run- 
ning in  military  channels,  and  apprehend  that  they  will  continue 
so  to  run.  I  am  not  sanguine,  and  never  was,  in  regard  to  my  per- 
sonal prospects.  Indeed,  I  have  never  been  taken  up  on  personal 
considerations,  but  simply  because  enough  men  thought  my  servioes 
neededy  to  carry  my  nomination  and  election.'* 

It  might  have  been  quite  otherwise  had  this  man  been  duly  friendly 
to  his  friends  and  not  so  friendly  to  bis  foes.     But  he  proceeds : 

^^  If  there  are  enough  such  men,  now,  I  shall  be  nominated,  and  if 
not,  not.  I  mean  to  be  quite  contented  either  way.  If  not  now 
nominated,  my  name  will  never  again  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  any  political  office,  with  my  consent.  Especially  shall  I  eschew 
all  connection  of  it  with  the  Presidency. 

"  How  glad  I  should  be  to  see  you ! 

"  Sincerely  and  faithfully  your  friend,         S.  P.  CHASB.'* 

And  so  this  volume  for  the  present,  bids  farewell  to  the  year  1867* 
On  the  second  day  of  January,  1868,  some  one — I  know  not  who— 
was  thus  addressed  by  letter : 

^*  Dear  Sir  :  For  your  kind  note  of  the  31st  ult.  please  accept  my 
thanks. 

"  Professions  are  of  no  value,  especially  when  made  under  circum- 
stances which  indicate,  however  fallaciously,  that  they  were  made 
with  expectations  of  personal  advantage. 

*'  You  will  excuse  me,  therefore,  if  1  say  nothing,  at  this  time,  of 
the  particular  question  in  which  you  naturally  feel  so  much  interest. 

"  1  send  you,  however,  a  couple  of  pamphlets,  which  will  show  what 
my  sentiments  were  in  1843  and  1863  \  and  you  know  I  am  not  a 
man  much  given  to  change." 
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Good  heaven !  what  a  self-judgment !  Not  a  man  much  given  to 
change,  indeed! 

To  the  changes  we  have  witnessed  I  suggest  no  exception.  Ibelieve 
that  they  were  all  supposed  to  be  required  or  suffered  by  a  due  regard 
to  conscience  and  a  due  devotion  to  the  common  weal ;  but  it  is  very, 
very  strange,  to  find  our  hero  writing — evidently  in  good  faith,  too— 
in  1868: 

"You  know  I  am  not  a  man  much  given  to  change." 

On  the  14th  of  January,  a  letter  from  our  hero  to  J.  W.  Holden, 
Esq.,  said : 

"I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  the  proceedings  of 
the  Raleigh  meeting  and  by  the  part  you  took  in  it. 

*'  TJie  approval  of  the  loyal  men  of  the  Southern  States  is  especi- 
ally gratifying  to  me.  I  have  long  felt  that  to  no  equal  number  of 
patriotic  Americans  does  the  country  owe  more,  or  may  reasonably 
expect  more." 

Another  part  of  the  same  letter  says : 

**  I  do  not  know  that  the  declaration  of  your  Ealeigh  meeting  will 
find  echoes  enough  to  make  it  a  national  expression.  Its  sentiments 
are  shared,  I  am  assured,  by  some  of  the  truest  and  best  republicans 
in  all  parts  of  the  land.  I  shall  be  content,  in  any  event,  by  what- 
ever will  best  advance  the  cause  of  equal  rights  secured  by  equal 
law8,  enacted  through  universal  suffrage." 

On  tlie  10th  of  February,  writing  to  Judge  Underwood,  our 
presidential  convalescent — who  was,  however  to  have  two  relapses — 
said  : 

'^  Tn  ]K)liti('al  matters,  the  prospect  now  is  that  if  General  Grant 
(loos  not  decline,  he  will  be  the  nominee  of  the  Chicago  Convention. 
/shall  not  fi-et  about  it;  hut  think  that  the  earnest  republicans  will 
have  most  ])ower  and  effect  most  if  tht^y — that  is,  in  the  restored 
States — abide  by  their  first  choice." 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  AV.  S.  Hatch,  of  Ohio,  the  Chief  Justice,  on 
the  2d  of  Alarch,  said  : 

"Tvcctive  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  welcome  letter  of  the  25th. 
It  ])r(»ves  that  you  still  cherish  the  old  time  friendship,  as  I  also  do. 
Our  ])<)litical  difrerences  have  never  wrought  personal  estrangement, 
and  now  thev  can  not. 

*1  lather  think  you  give  7ne  credit  for  more  political  ambition 
than  I  have.  My  consciousness  does  not  accuse  me  of  any  which  I 
could  not  subordinate  cheerfully  to  the  claims  of  duty.     It  boars  me 
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witness  that  I  have  ever  regarded  oflSces  as  opportunities  of  useful- 
ness, rather  than  as  a  distinction  or  means  of  aggrandizement.*' 

These  words  appear  to  me  precisely  true.  This  man,  as  we  have 
clearly  seen,  was  far  from  faultless,  far  from  untouched  by  foibles; 
but  he  never  had  the  low  ambition  of  the  place-man.  His  ambition 
as  to  oiSce  ever  was  an  aspiration  after  usefulness  and  the  true  glory, 
shining  out  of  splendid  duties  splendidly  performed. 

The  same  letter  contains  the  words : 

"  I  have  never  had  any  sanguine  expectation  that  the  people  would 
call  mo  to  the  Presidency.  There  have  been,  now  and  then,  some 
indications  of  that  sort ;  but  none  so  marked  as  to  raise  in  me  any 
very  troublesome  thoughts. 

*'At  the  present  time  I  have  no  wish,  whatever,  to  have  my  name 
connected  with  that  office.  In  my  judicial  action  I  can  not  regard 
party  policy,  and  can  not  hope  to  please  any  party.  And  no  man 
who  is  not  a  party  man,  or  a  party  necessity,  can  expect  party  favor. 
So  1  dismiss  any  thought  except  that  of  doing  the  duty  which  lies 
directly  before  me,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  leave  all  the  future  to 
Him  who  disposes  of  all  things. 

*'I  never  expected  groat  success  in  any  position  I  have  occupied. 
My  surprise  at  the  degree  of  it  that  I  have  achieved  has  been  greater, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  man's.  And  now  I  can  still  less  hope  for 
much  success  as  a  judge.  I  came  to  the  bench  too  late  and  from  too 
active  pursuits  to  think  of  emulating  any  of  my  great  predecessors. 
It  will  suffice  if  the  duties  of  my  position  are  performed  according  to 
the  measure  of  my  ability  and  circumstances." 

This  is  a  sad,  a  very  sad  confession.  Had  our  hero  but  appreci- 
ated his  great  opportunity,  as  a  successor  of  John  Marshall,  he  could 
have  at  least  equalled  that  groat  judge,  in  most  respects,  and  more 
than  equalled  him  in  some.  Chase  did  not  go  to  the  bench  too  late 
and  from  too  active  pursuits.  All  the  pursuits  of  nis  life  had  admir- 
ably tended  to  prepare  him  for  his  grand  position  as  Chief  Justice. 

Let  us  fairly  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  things  when  that 
letter  was  written. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  the  preceding  month  that  the  resolution  to 
impeach  the  President  passed  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  The 
letter  just  quoted  was  written  on  the  day  before  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  agreed  to.  Very  sad,  no  doubt,  were  the  thoughts 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  in  anticipation  of  that  fearful  mockery. 

But  he  disparaged  all  his  previous  legal  life  when  he  so  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hatch,  his  old  neighbor,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1868.  And  hers, 
as  well  as  in  another  place,  I  might  say  a  few  words  more  about  bit 
learning  and  his  powers  as  a  legist ;  but  I  have  decided  to 
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that  subject  for  a  future  chapter.^     Now,  let  us  return  to  that  sad 
letter  to  Hon.  W.  S.  Hatch.     It  contained  also  these  words : 

"  I  see  you  date  your  letter  from  your  river  home ;  and  trust  that 
all  things  around  you  contribute  to  your  comfort  and  happiness.  It 
would  be  very  agreeable  to  rae  to  drop  in  upon  you  this  blustering 
night,  instead  of  studying  law  arguments  and  reading  up  about  im- 
peachment. 

*'  The  times  are  as  blustering  as  the  weather.  May  our  merciful 
God  bring  our  beloved  land  through  the  storm  safely  and  gloriously." 

Passing  notice  has  been  already  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  resolu- 
tion to  impeach  the  President  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
February  24,  1868.  The  conclusion  of  the  trial  resulting  from  the 
actual  impeachment  was  on  the  26th  of  the  following  May.  During 
this  period,  the  spectacle  so  often  witnessed  in  this  country,  the  spec- 
tacle, I  mean,  of  prejudgment  by  the  press,  did  not  fail  to  sadden  the 
hearts  of  the  unprejudiced  and  the  unbiased. 

Articles  of  impeachment  were,  we  have  already  seen,  agreed  to  on 
the  3d  of  March.  The  next  day,  Chief  Justice  Chase  addressed  to 
the  Senate  a  letter,  in  which  he  submitted  observations  on  the  subject 
of  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  contemplated  impeachment 
trial.  He  suggested  that  *'  the  organization  of  the  Senate,  as  a  court 
of  impeachment  under  the  Constitution,  should  precede  the  actual 
announcement  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House,"  the 
House  first  giving  notice  to  the  Senate  of  intention  to  impeach.  He 
tiioii<^ht  it  "  a  still  less  unwarrantable  opinion  that  articles  of  im- 
peaclnnent  should  only  be  presented  to  a  court  of  impeachment ;  that 
no  summons  or  other  process  should  issue  except  from  the  organ- 
ized court,  and  that  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  a  court  should  be  framed  only  by  the  court  itself."  But, 
the  Senate  having  taken  a  different  view  of  propriety  in  procedure, 
it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  contest  the  matter. 
He  desired  only  to  dissent;  and  it  seems  to  me  he  erred  in  that  dis- 
sent. 

But  let  that  pass.  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  whole  matter  is 
of  history  far  more  than  of  biography.  But  there  are  things  about 
it  which  this  volume  must  not  fail  to  state. 

Among  the  papers  furnished  for  my  biographic  use  was  a  large 
bundle  relating  to  the  trial  of  the  President.  There  was,  among 
other  papers  in  that  bundle,  a  printed  one,  discussing  the  question 
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tury  ^'^^fftrni^'<i''iT^^  l-*  hf^for^.  the  conrt ;  new  doctrines  are  promal- 
/r.iN'l  Ky  fJ^puhli/'Hri  ft  4  w^)l  AA  I>.m^K'ratic  con  Tentiona.  of  disregard 
ro  f.iiMi'/'  fnifS  ftn^'l  in  r^<<p^f^t  to  the^,.  the  qaestion  of  the  eoaati- 
fnf'tftUfxWfy  /ff  th^  l^i^ftl  U'fif]pir  law  aAnnmed  new  importance.  AmA 
Wr  rt'itfirft  fo  nil  th^"^^  rnaU«;rA  I  have  a  not  unimportant  Toica.  I 
prw'^T,   In  fhil  AUif)   of  ihin|k(.4,  to  difimiM  every  thoaght   which 
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might  incline  the  scale  of  judgment  either  way.  Do  what  I  may, 
I  can  not  hope  to  escape  imputations.  I  hope  only  to  avoid  giving 
any  just  occasion  for  tnem.  The  rest  I  leave  cheerfully  to  Him 
[who]  alone  judgeth  righteously. 

"For  all  your  friendship  accept  my  grateful  thanks.    Such  friend- 
ship of  men  like  yourself  is  my  best  reward  for  my  endeavors  to 
serve  our  country;    for  it  is  disinterested.     Believe  me  that  I 
reciprocate  fully  all  your  good-will,  and  remain, 
"  Sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

"  a  P.  CHASE." 

On  the  16th  of  March,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Snod- 
grass,  the  Chief  Justice  said : 

"Those  who  opposed  slavery  and  the  domination  of  the  slave 
power  when  it  coat  something  to  do  so,  can  afford  the  censures  of 
new  zeal  which  risks  nothing  and  may  gain  much." 

And  the  same  letter  said  : 

"  As  to  the  Chief  Justice  being  the  ally  of  Mr.  Johnson,  it  is  a  flat 
absurdity.  Since  his  proclamation  of  a  provisional  government  for 
North  Carolina,  in  order  to  reconstruction  on  the  White  basis,  I 
have  been  opposed  to  his  plans.  And  I  have  been  just  as  steady  a 
friend  to  the  congressional  policy  of  reconstruction,  so  far  as  it  con- 
templated equal  rights  for  all,  secured  bv  e^ual  constitutions  and 
laws.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  military  domination  any  more  than 
I  do  in  slaveholding  oligarchy ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  thing  has 
been  accomplished  by  military  supremacy  in  the  rebel  States  that 
could  not  have  been  as  well,  if  not  better,  accomplished  by  civil 
supremacy,  authorized  and  regulated  by  Congress,  with  military 
subordination.  But  I  prefer  even  military  domination  for  a  time, 
itself  cuntroUed  and  directed  by  Congress,  with  an  honest  reference 
to  restoration  of  the  States  to  full  participation  in  the  government, 
with  suffrage  secured  to  all  who  will  not  seek  to  withhold  it  from 
others,  tn  any  such  plan  as  that  proposed  by  the  President. 

"While  I  have  condemned  the  President's  attempt  to  impose  on 
the  colored  [jonulation  of  the  South,  the  rule  of  the  ex-rebel  popula- 
tion, and  his  ho.«tilityto  congressional  reconstruction,  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  revile  him.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  people 
about  matters  in  wiiioh  I  differ  from  them.  I  like  manly  and  franlt 
dealing  even  between  extrcmest  political  opponents.  I  have, 
therefore,  called  on  the  President  when  official  propriety  has  re- 
quirwl,  and  three  or  four  of  these  occasions  have  been  at  his 
request;  others  have  been  on  public  occasions.  Once,  and  once 
only,  have  I  called  to  serve,  if  I  could,  old  friends  who  had  done 
faithful  service  in  the  war.  On  several  occasions  when  I  have  met 
the  I'residi^nt,  public  matters  have  been  the  theme  of  conversation ; 
and  I  believe  I  never  failed  in  what  I  thought  my  duty  on  such 
occasions.  I  urged  him  by  every  argument  that  I  could  think  of  to 
abandon  his  opposition  to  congressional  reconstruction,  and  to  uni- 
versal suffrage.     At  the  last  of  these  interviews,  now  months  ago, 
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he  complained  of  Sheridan  and  Stanton,  and  intimated  his  purpose 
to  remove  them.  I  told  him  plainly  what  I  thought  of  it  and  what 
the  people  would  think  of  it,  and  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  the 
avalanche. 

^'  I  do  not  deny  that  sympathy  with  him  had  something  to  do 
with  my  action.  I  remembered  his  loyalty  at  the  outset  of  the  war 
and  his  patriotism  all  through  the  war,  and  I  urged  him  to  retrace 
his  steps.  But  I  could  do  nothing.  I  believe,  however,  that  he 
saw  that  my  purpose  was  an  honest  purpose  and  not  actuated  by 
personal  hostility,  and  therefore  felt  a  certain  degree  of  respect  and 
perhaps  regard  for  me.  It  was  not  enough  to  induce  him  to  spare 
ray  friends  from  removal,  but  it  led  him,  doubtless,  to  pay  me  the 
compliment  of  attending  that  reception  of  mine  to  which  the  cor- 
respondent refers. 

"Now,  that  is  all  of  my  intercourse  with  the  President.  I  tell 
rou  for  your  own  satisfaction  and  information.  Let  it  go  no  farther. 
"  will  not  defend  myself  against  calumny  except  by  my  acts. 

"  And  in  the  present  heated  temper  of  the  public  mind  I  can  not 
hope  to  escape  a  great  deal  of  honest  censure.  Mv  duties  are  judi- 
cial. What  1  honestly  believe  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  sanction 
or  condemn,  that  I  must,  fearless,  sanction  or  condemn.  I  am  of  ho 
party  on  the  bench.  If  I  believe  an  act,  or  part  of  an  act,  of  a 
Republican  Congress  to  be  unconstitutional,  I  must  sav  so.  If  a 
man  whom  Republicans  would  gladly  see  condemned,  has  rights, 
and  I  must  judge,  the  rights  shall  be  respected.  And  so  oi  the 
Democrats.  I  expect  to  please  neither  at  all  times.  But,  God  help- 
ing me,  I  will  do  my  duty,  sorry  only  that  limited  powers  do  not 
allow  me  to  do  it  better. 

"  Good-bye.    Sincerely  your  friend, 

«  S.  P.  CHASE." 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  memorable  month  of  March,  the  Chief 
Justice  wrote  to  Francis  J.  Tucker,  Esq.,  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  note. 

'^  I  am  not,  however,  an  aspirant  for  any  political  position,  and 
do  not  desire  to  have  my  name  connectea  with  the  president!^ 
nomination  in  any  way. 

"  To  discharge  honestly  and  faithfully  the  duties  of  the  difficult 
position  in  which  I  am  called  to  act,  is  all  I  can  hope  to  accomplish, 
and  more,  I  fear,  than  I  am  likely  to  accomplish  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  majority  of  any  party.  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  get  the  ap- 
proval of  my  own  conscience. 

"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  8.  P.  CHASE." 

To  Jacob  Heaton,  Esq.,  March  23d,  he  said : 

"  You  need  not  fear  for  me.  Good  men  have  misunderstood,  and 
bad  men  have  misrepresented  me  before  now. 

"  As  a  judge,  whether  presiding  with  large  powers  in  a  Circuit 
Court,  or  presiding  with  very  limited  powers  in  the  Supreme  Cooit^ 
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or  in  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment,  I  mean  to  do 
impartial  justice  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof;  and,  God  being  my  helper,  neither  clamor  nor 
imputation  shall  move  me  from  the  doing  of  it. 

*'  I  adhere  to  the  old  creed  of  universal  freedom  and  equal  rights; 
but  no  one  knows  better  than  you  that,  as  a  citizen,  I  have  hever 
been  the  bondsman  of  party.  As  a  judge,  I  can  recognize  no  party 
obligation  whatever. 

"  I  seek  no  political  office.  I  am  neither  candidate  nor  aspirant. 
All  I  want  is  strength,  wisdom,  and  courage  for  whatever  duty 
reason  and  conscience  show  to  me." 

Writing  to  Hon.  Gerritt  Smith,  on  the  2d  of  April,  he  said : 

"The  subject  of  the  Presidency  has  become  distasteful  to  me. 
Some  will  say,  '  sour  grapes ; '  and  there  may  be  some  ground  for 
the  application  of  the  proverb.  But  I  really  think  that  I  am  not 
half  so  ambitious  of  place  as  I  am  represented  to  be.  Certainly,  I 
never  used  any  of  the  ordinary  means  to  get  place.  I  worked  for 
ideas  and  principles  and  measures  embodying  them,  and  with  all 
citizens  of  like  faith  and  aims;  and  was  always  quite  willing  to 
take  place,  or  be  left  out  of  place,  as  the  cause,  in  the  judgment  of  its 
friends,  required.  And  I  am  certainly  entirely  content,  now,  to  be 
left  out  of  consideration  in  connection  with  the  Presidency. 

"  My  desire,  at  present,  is  [to]  perform  the  duties  of  President  of 
the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment,  faithfully  and  im- 
partially. My  constant  prayer  is  for  guidance  and  strength,  for 
wisdom  and  courage ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  kept  from  making  any 
serious  mistake. 

'^  My  position  is  peculiarly  difficult.  As  the  Chief  Justice,  my 
whole  duties,  except  in  the  single  case  of  impeachment,  connect  me 
with  another  body.  Coming  into  the  Senate  to  preside,  I  feel  and 
am  felt  as  a  sort  of  foreign  element.  The  Senate,  like  all  other 
bodies,  has  a  good  deal  of  e-ijwlt  du  corps.  I,  as  Chief  Justice,  look  for 
my  powers  and  duties  in  the  Constitution,  and  very  naturally  disa- 
gree! njjj  as  to  their  nature  and  extent  from  many  Senators.  So  far, 
these  diilerenees  have  l)een  attended  by  no  disagreeable  result.  The 
majority  has  substantially  sustained  my  views,  and  I  have  tried  to 
avoid  every  claim  which  could  be,  as  I  thought,  called  in  question. 

"  Mr.  Sumner's  motion,  yesterday,  alarmed  me.  The  (question, 
however,  forced  itself  upon  me:  *  What  will  be  my  duty  in  case. 
the  Senate,  by  denying  to  me  the  casting  vote  which  belongs  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment, 
and  so  refusing,  in  effect,  to  recognize  my  right  to  preside?'  Hap- 
pily, I  was  not  compelled  to  decide  this  question. 

"I  ho})e  that  your  health  is  good,  and  that  you  are  enjo3'ing  your 
delightful  home.     How  I  should  like  to  drop  in  upon  you." 

April  6th,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  to  Col.  John  D.  Van  Buren : 

"I  see  nothing  in  the  article  you  sent  me  to  object  to;  but  am 
much    obliged  both   to  Mr.  Marble  and  yourself  for  it.     It  will  do 
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much  to  disabuse  the  public.  Here  my  position  is  well  understood , 
and  no  one,  on  either  side,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  over-jealoos  par- 
tisans, desires  or  expects  any  thing  of  me  except  the  honest  and 
impartial  discharge  of  my  duties  as  presiding  officer.  In  this  ex- 
pectation I  trust  no  ond  will  be  disappointed. 

April  8thy  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  to  Hon.  Alexander  LoDg  a 
letter  which  contained  these  words : 

"Your  letter,  marked  *  strictly  confidential,'  has  been  received. 
You  hardly  need  any  assurance  that  the  injunction  will  be  scrnpa- 
lously  observed. 

"It  would  please  me  to  know  the  author  of  the  article  you  in- 
closed ;  and  it  does  please  me  to  be  assured  that  you  have  no  regret 
for  the  part  you  took  in  my  election  to  the  Senate  in  1849.  If  you 
will  turn  to  the  Congressional  Globe  Debates  in  the  Senate,  of  April 
9, 1853,  you  will  find  the  view  I  take  of  that  election  and  its  results^ 
which  will,  I  think,  interest  you  now.  It  may  interest  you,  also,  to 
read  again,  if  you  hav^e  ever  read  it  all,  my  letter  to  Mr.  Breslin  on 
the  subject  of  the  union  between  the  Old  Line  and  the  Independent 
Democracy,  written  during  the  summer  after  that  election.  You 
will  find  it  in  the  Congressional  Globe,  1849-50,  Part  I.,  p.  136. 
You  will  see,  if  you  read  Mr.  Butler's  speech,  especially  its  second 
paragraph,  and  what  immediately  follows  the  latter,  that  he  favored 
that  union.  It  is  my  belief,  to-day,  that  if  that  union  had  taken 
place,  all  our  calamities  would  have  been  avoided  ;  or,  if  that  be  too 
strong,  that  civil  war  and  national  debt  would  at  least  have  been 
escaped  ;  and  yet  that  universal  freedom  would  have  been  assured, 
if  not  as  soon,  yet  without  any  great  delay,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  States  most  interested. 

"Nothing  would  now  gratify  me  more  than  to  see  the  Democracy 
turn  away  from  past  issues,  and  take  for  its  mottoes :  Suffrage  for 
all ;  amnesty  for  all ;  good  money  for  ail ;  security  for  all  citizens, 
at  homo  against  military  despotism,  and  abroad  against  govern- 
mental invasion. 

"But  I  am  neither  aspirant  nor  candidate  myself.  I  want  no 
more  political  distinction  or  position.  All  I  desire  is  courage  and 
wisdom  to  do  my  immediate  duty,  now  and  in  the  future." 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  Gerritt  Smithy  dated  April  19th,  the  Chief 
Justice  said : 

"  The  trial  of  the  President  draws  toward  its  end.  The  evidence 
will,  doubtless,  be  closed  to-morrow ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
first  speech  on  the  part  of  the  managers  will  be  made.  If  the  Sen- 
ate adheres  to  its  resolution  to  allow  only  two  arguments  on  each 
side,  I  do  not  see  how  the  discussion  can  be  protracted  beyond  the 
week,  unless  the  Senate  retire  for  consultation  among  themselves. 

"  To  me  the  whole  business  seems  wrong,  and  if  I  had  any  opin- 
ion, under  the  Constitution,  I  would  not  take  part  in  it.  But  the 
President  is  on  trial,  and  the  Constitution  is  express  that  'when  the 
President  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside.' 
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"Nothing  is  clearer  to  my  mind  than  that  acts  of  Congress,  not 
warranted  by  the  Constitution,  are  not  laws.  In  case  a  law,  believed 
by  the  President  to  be  unwarranted  by  Tne  Constitution,  is  passed, 
notwithstanding  his  veto,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  his  duty  to  ex- 
ecute it  precisely  as  if  he  held  it  to  be  constitutional,  except  in  the 
case  where  it  directly  attacks  and  impairs  the  executive  power  con- 
fided to  him  by  that  instrument.  In  that  case  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  clear  duty  of  the  President  to  disregard  the  law,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  question  of  its  constitu- 
tionality before  the  judicial  tribunals. 

"  Until  the  late  rebellion  a  broad  distinction  has  always  been 
taken  between  the  oath  of  office  required  of  the  President  and  the 
oath  required  of  other  officers.  That  of  the  President  is  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  itself:  *I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  preserve^  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.'  That  of  other  officers  was  prescribed  by  law — 
the  first  ever  enacted  under  the  Constitution — and  follows  almost 
literally  its  direction  :  *  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.' 

"  The  test  oath  act  of  1862,  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the 
oath  to  be  administered  to  other  officers  than  the  President  the  word 
*  defend '  in  addition  to  the  word  *  support.' 

**How  can  the  President  fulfill  his  oath  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution,  if  he  has  no  right  to  defend  it  against  an 
act  of  Congress,  sincerely  believed  by  him  to  have  been  passed  in 
violation  of  it? 

"  To  me,  therefore,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  President  had 
a  perfect  right,  and,  indeed,  was  under  the  highest  obligation,  to 
remove  Mr.  Stanton,  if  he  made  the  removal,  not  in  wanton  disre- 
gard of  a  constitutional  law,  but  with  a  sincere  belief  that  the  tenure- 
of-office  act  was  unconstitutional,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  qll(^stion  before  the  vSupreme  Court.  Plainly  it  was  the  proper 
and  peaceful,  if  not  the  only  proper  and  peaceful,  mode  of  protect- 
in<j;  and  defending  tlie  Constitution. 

"  I  was  greatly  disappointed  and  pained,  therefore,  when  the  Sen- 
ate, yesterday,  excluded  the  evidence  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  as 
to  their  consultations  and  decisions  (in  one  of  which  Mr.  Stanton 
took  a  concurring  part),  and  the  advice  given  to  the  President  in 
pursuance  thereof.  I  could  conceive  of  no  evidence  more  proper  to 
be  received,  or  more  appropriate  to  enli<i;hten  a  court  as  to  the  in- 
tent with  which  the  act  was  done  ;  and  accordingly  ruled  that  it 
was  admissible. 

"The  vote,  I  fear,  indicated  a  purpose  which,  if  carried  into 
effect,  will  not  satisfy  the  American  people,  unless  they  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  Congress  is  above  the  Constitution. 

"  Have  you  looked  at  the  questions,  whether,  in  the  event  of  con- 
viction, the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  is  an  'officer,*  who, 
under  the  Constitution,  can  ^  act  as  President?'  and  '  whether,  if 
such  an  officer,  he  must  remain  such  while  acting  as  President?* 
My  own  miud  answers  the  last  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  in- 
clines to  the  negative  on  the  first. 
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"  It  seems  to  mo  that  you  ought  to  give  the  public  the  American 
view  of  these  questions,  if  you  can  find  time  to  consider  them." 

There  is  a  postscript  as  follows : 

"  I  suppose  you  have  seen  Mr.  Tilton*s  'folded  banner.*  He 
came  to  Washington,  some  ten  days  or  two  weeks  ago,  and  sought 
a  conversation  with  me,  and  I  talked  pretty  freely  with  him.  I 
dare  say  he  thought  what  I  said  warranted  the  opinion  he  ex- 
pressed. I  do  not ;  but  if  he  did,  it  was  certainly  an  abuse  of  hos- 
pitality to  build  and  publish  such  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  a 
private  conversation." 

Had  our  hero  then  forgotten  what  use  he  had  made  of  private 
conversations?  But  of  that  more  must  be  said  hereafter.  It  is  an 
unpleasant  theme ;  but  one  that  can  not  be  avoided. 

Far  from  pleasant  also  is  the  subject  to  which^  not  for  the  first 
time,  attention  must  be  drawn  by  stating  that  on  the  same  day 
when  the  foregoing  letter  was  dictated  by  our  hero  to  his  private 
secretary,  he  wrote  an  autographic  letter  to  Alexander  Long. 

It  was  remarkably  imprudent  to  address  to  Alexander  Long 
that  letter  of  the  8th  of  April,  1868.  It  was  yet  more  imprudent 
to  write  to  him  the  letter  now  about  to  be  presented. 

On  the  19th  day  of  April,  then,  this  letter  was  addressed  by 
Salmon  Portland  Chase  to  Alexander  Long: 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  My  reply  to  your  last  note  has  been  somewhat 
delayed.     My  time,  as  you  may  readily  imagine,  is  much  occupied. 

'*lt  appears  to  me  quite  unlikely  that  such  a  union  as  is  essential 
to  success  can  be  brought  about  among  those  who  agree  in  opposition 
to  military  commissions  and  military  ascendancy  in  the  government. 

"  The  Democratic  party,  no  doubt,  could  insure  such  a  union  by 
proclaiming  anew  its  old  creed  of  equal  and  exact  justice  for  all 
men,  and  declaring  itself  for  the  full  restoration  of  the  States,  now 
unrepresented,  on  the  basis  of  universal  sufirage  and  universal 
amnesty,  but  against  military  government,  and  military  commis- 
sions, and  the  whole  train  of  related  doctrines,  such  as  State  suicide. 
State  subjugation,  confiscation,  and  the  like.  Of  such  a  union,  if 
brought  about,  I  should  certainly  desire  the  success.  1  should  wish 
as  earnestly  now  as  I  did  in  1849  for  the  success  of  the  Democracy, 
united  on  such  a  basis.  I  could  not  wish  otherwise,  and  be  faithml 
to  my  antecedents. 

"With  these  sentiments  I  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  refuse  the 
use  of  my  name  in  the  contingency  you  refer  to.  I  see,  however, 
very  slight  indications  that  such  a  contingency  will  occur;  and  I 
have,  certainly,  no  desire  for  a  nomination.  I  greatly  prefer  to  re- 
main disconnected  from  all  political  responsibilities,  save  that  of 
casting  my  vote. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  a  union  as  you  desire  would 
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be  attended  with  complete  success.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  stronger 
than  prejudice  why  it  should  not  take  pla^e.  The  restoration  of  the 
Soutiiern  States,  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  is  now  certain. 
Every  one  of  them  will  have  adopted  constitutions,  recognizing  the 
right  of  every  citizen,  not  disfranchised,  to  vote,  before  the  present 
Congress  ends — most  of  them  certainly,  and  all  of  them  probably, 
before  the  presidential  election.  The  united  democracy,  frankly 
conceding  the  permanence  of  these  constitutions  and  the  rights  of 
suffrage  secured  by  them,  and  appealing  to  the  sentiments  of  justice 
and  generosity  and  enlightened  interest  for  universal  amnesty  and 
the  removal  of  all  political  disfranchisements,  could  carry  two-thirds, 
if  not  more,  of  those  States;  whereas,  without  the  union  suggested, 
and  upon  the  antiquated  issues,  the  Democratic  party  can  hardly 
hope  to  carry  one  of  them ;  and  its  success  seems  impossible. 

"But  enough  of  this.  The  impeachment  draws  to  an  end.  The 
arguments  will  probably  be  concluded  this  week.  Whether  the 
Senate  will  proceed  at  once  to  vote,  or  take  time  for  conference  and 
deliberation,  no  one  can  say.  The  course  thus  far  pursued  would 
indicate  an  immediate  vote.  I  hazard  no  conjecture  as  to  the  result ; 
but  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  if  the  vote  were  deferred  for  six  weeks, 
until  after  the  Chicago  nomination,  conviction  would  be  impossible. 

*'  The  Senate,  in  my  opinion,  made  its  greatest  and  most  injurious 
mistake  yesterday,  when  it  refused  to  receive  the  testimony  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments." 

Then  follows  an  argument  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  letter 
to  Hon.  Gerritt  Smith.     The  letter  closes  in  these  terms: 

"I  am  glad  to  know  who  wrote  the  article  you  inclosed  to  me.  I 
greatly  honor  Mr.  Eeed's  abilities  and  his  independence  of  thought, 
and  wish  I  could  give  him  better  evidence  of  it  than  these  words. 

"  But  I  must  close  this  already  too  long  letter. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

*'  Hon.  Alexander  Long.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  rule  performed  by  Mr.  Long  in  Congress  is  of  history.  I 
did  not  purpose  to  disparage  him  at  all,  when  I  said  that  it  was 
imprudent  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  address  to  him  such 
letters.  It  was  worse  than  idle  for  a  man  with  a  record  such  as 
that  of  Mr.  Long,  to  open  up  with  Salmon  Portland  Chase  a  corre- 
spondence such  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  it  was  worse  than  idle  for 
Chief  Justice  Chase  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Long  on  such  a  subject. 

On  tlie  same  day  a  letter,  hardly  less  imprudent,  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Tilton  by  our  hero.     It  contains  these  words : 

^'Your  article,  under  the  caption,  *  A  Folded  Banner,'  was  very 
different  from  any  thing  which  your  conversation  with  me  fore- 
shadowed. 

'^  You  visited  me  at  my  house  and  invited  a  conversation.     I  was 
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glad  to  see  you,  as  I  always  have  been  ;  and  my  esteem  for  you  and 
trust  in  you  were  such  that  I  talked  with  you  very  freely.  I  lit- 
tle thought  that  I  was  on  trial  before  an  editor,  and  that  he  was 
about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  upon  me,  ex  cathedra^  according  to 
the  supposed  result  of  his  investigations.  Had  I  been  aware  of  that 
I  should  probably  have  followed  a  great  military  example,  and 
observed  a  prudent  silence. 

**  I  had  seen,  with  perfect  content,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the 
Eepublican  preference  concentrating  upon  General  G-rant.  I  had 
observed,  also,  new  shibboleths  of  Kepublican  faith,  invented  and 
demanded,  in  the  hot  contentions  of  the  time,  which  I  could  not 
frame  my  lips  to  pronounce.  I  felt,  therefore,  that  whatever  might  be 
my  obligation  to  support  Republican  candidates,  because  of  my  agree- 
ment with  the  majority  of  the  party  on  the  great  point  of  equal 
rights  protected  by  equal  suffrage,  I  could  not  myself  properly  rep- 
resent it  as  its  candidate.  And  J  said  to  you  that  I  could  not  take 
the  Republican  nomination  if  I  could  have  it.  I  knew  I  could  not 
have  it,  even  were  General  Grant  out  of  the  way,  if  I  proclaimed 
my  opinions  on  impeachment,  military  commissions,  military  govern- 
ment, and  the  like ;  and  I  wanted  no  nomination  with  concealed  or 
unavowed  opinions;  and,  indeed,  wanted  no  nomination  at  all.  For 
this  reason,  I  said  I  would  not  take  the  Eepublican  nomination  if  I 
could  have  it.  I  had  said  it  to  nobody  else.  I  said  it  to  you  because 
I  felt  like  saying  it,  and  thought  you  knew  me  well  enough  to  believe 
me.  I  certainly  never  dreamed  of  a  proclamation  by  you  in  The 
Independent,  based  upon  it.  I  knew  very  well  that  every  body  who 
should  think  I  had  made  such  a  declaration  to  you,  and  did  not  know 
me  intimately,  would  characterize  it,  coming  as  it  must  have  come 
from  one  who  knew  he  had  not  the  least  chance  of  receiving  the 
nomination,  in  very  uncomplimentary  terms. 

"  I  was  still  more  surprised  by  your  confident  expression  that  I 
would  accept  the  Democratic  nomination.  I  refused  to  say  to  you 
that  I  would  not  accept  it.  But  I  did  not  say  that  I  would ;  nor  did 
I  say  any  thing  to  that  effect.  I  have  never  sought  or  expected  it. 
I  have  never  thought  it  in  the  least  degree  likely  that  it  would  be 
offered  to  me.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  me  to  say  that  I 
would  not  accept  what  had  not  been  offered,  and  was  not  likely  to 
be.  It  would  have  savored  strongly  of  a  vanity  and  presumption 
justly  offensive,  and  from  which,  at  least,  I  hope  I  am  free.  What 
you  said  led  me  to  suppose  that  you  agreed  witli  me  in  opinion  that 
the  Chief  Justice,  presiding  in  the  Senate,  has  the  same  right  as  the 
Vice-President  when  presiding  in  that  body,  and  I  expressed  a  wish 
that  you  would  express  that  opinion  in  The  Independent,  Ton  said 
you  would,  and  your  article  does  contain  a  sentence  to  that  effect. 

''For  this  and  for  your  declaration  that  I  am  not  likely  to  aban* 
don  any  of  the  ideas  and  principles  on  which,  I  suppose,  your  former 
preference  was  based,  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks.  I  regret  that 
you  saw  fit  to  withdraw  that  preference  with  such  a  flourish  of 
trumpets.  You  might  have  said,  with  truth,  that  I  was  neither 
candidate  nor  aspirant  for  any  nomination;  and  that  The  Independent 
did  not  think  it  useful  to  urge  any  farther  consideration  of  my  name. 
I  do  not  think  you  had  any  right  to  make  any  other  inferenee  from 
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my  conversation  with  you;  and  if  the  conversation  did  warrant  any 
other  inference  by  you,  I  do  not  think  you  had  a  right  to  use  a 
private  conversation  for  the  purpose  of  making  it. 

*'I  write  frankly,  just  as  I  spoke  frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  will  hereafter  reflect  with  complacency  upon  your  article.  But 
I  do  not  desire  to  have  another  written,  based  on  this  note,  which  is 
exclusively  for  your  personal  information^  and  not  for  that  of  the  readers 
of  The  Independent.  I  am  content  to  be  read  out  of  the  Eepublican 
party.  I  can  afford  to  be,  so  long  as  I  retain  my  old  principles  and 
my  old  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  the  needy.  I  regret 
only  that  Theodore  Tilton  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  reader,  and 
that  he  read  the  sentence  in  a  way  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  leaded  and  leading  article  of  some  weeks  ago,  and  his  remarks 
to  me  concerning  it,  strikes  me  as  peculiarly  ungracious  and  un- 
warranted.    And  so  I  remain,  regretfully,  yours, 

"  Theodore  Tilton,  Esq.  8.  P.  CHASE." 

I  have  shown,  by  quoting  and  commenting  on  a  thought  of  Mr. 
Tilton/  that  I  do  not  look  upon  him  as  without  ability.  But  I 
think  he  never  was  a  safe  correspondent  for  our  hero,  or,  indeed^  for 
any  other  man.  The  tone  of  Mr.  Tilton  is  not  high.  He  is  a  canter, 
half-religious,  half-political. 

But  though  the  letters  here  in  question  were  not  prudent,  they  are 
deeply  interesting  documents  for  us,  who  now  study  Chasers  course 
and  character. 

To  Dr.  A.  L.  Child,  of  Glendale,  Nebraska,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
the  Chief  Justice  wrote: 

^'  Dear  vSir  :  Yours  of  the  12th  is  received.  The  account  given 
of  tlie  Chase  family  by  Senator  Dudley  Chase  is,  I  believe,  correct. 
I  am  the  son  of  Ithamar,  and  you,  being  the  grandson  of  Mercy,  are 
my  second  cousin. 

^'  I  am  sorry  to  learn  from  your  account  that  the  old  bishop  had 
so  bad  an  opinion  of  me.  I  hope  he  has  thought  better  of  the  mat- 
ter since,  for  he  was  a  good  man,  and  is,  I  believe,  in  heaven.  He 
made  some  inquiry  into  the  connection  of  our  family  with  that  of 
Jud^^e  Chase,  who  was  impeached  and  acquitted;  though,  upon  one 
of  the  articles,  there  was  a  majority  (though  not  two-thirds).  The 
bisliop  found,  I  believe,  some  relationship  between  the  families. 
What  it  was  I  don't  know. 

"  With  hearty  good  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  thanks  for  your 
letter,  I  remain.  Yours  very  truly, 

"S.P.CHASE." 

An  animated  account  of  Judge  Samuel  Chase  (with  the  spelling 
Chace)  may  be  read  in  the  admirable  autobiographic  book  of  Judge 

1  Ante,  p.  21. 
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Brackenridge,  once  of  Baltimore,  but  first  and  last  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  not  the  book  at  hand,  and  I  am  not  sure  about  the  title,  but 
I  think  it  is  RecoUediona  of  Life  in  the  West. 

The  impeached  Judge  Chase  had  many  traits  of  resemblance  to 
the  unimpeached  Judge  Chase. 

Col.  William  Brown,  of  Nicholasville,  Kentucky,  not  long  after 
the  death  of  the  Chief  Justice,  sent  to  the  Oincinnati  Oommercial  a 
letter  received  by  him  from  our  hero,  under  the  date  April  29,  1868. 
It  contains,  according  to  the  Commercialf  these  words : 

"  I  have  ceased,  as  I  told  you,  to  have  any  aspirations  connected 
with  the  Presidency.  It  once  seemed  to  me  a  position  highly  desir- 
able for  the  opportunities  of  usefulness  it  afforded;  nor  was!  indif- 
ferent to  its  distinctions.  But  I  am  almost  surprised  to  find  how 
contentedly  I  have  seen  the  preference  of  the  Republicans  fall  upon 
General  Grant,  and  how  little  I  am  troubled  by  any  lingering  desire 
for  the  place.  You  doubtless  notice  the  talk  there  is  about  uniting 
all  the  opponents  of  military  ascendancy  and  military  commissions 
on  one  candidate,  and  making  me  that  candidate.  But  I  have  ho 
idea,  with  my  known  principles  and  convictions  in  respect  to  res- 
toration on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  as  well  as  universal  am- 
nesty, that  there  will  any  such  unite  upon  me ;  and  I  am  very  sure 
that  I  shall  not  seek  any  nomination  from  any  party.  I  do  n*t  want 
any  office  enough  for  that ;  and,  indeed,  if  I  could  now  do  so,  with 
propriety,  would  prefer  to  resign  the  post  I  hold  to  being  a  seeker 
for  any  other. 

"  I  am  none  the  less  grateful  to  you  for  your  strong  friendship. 
Should  what  some  paper  calls  *  the  miracle '  of  the  suggested  nom- 
ination take  place  under  circumstances  which  would  make  it  my 
duty  to  accept  it,  and  should  success  attend  it — what  a  succession 
of  unhatchea  chickens! — it  may  be  in  my  power  to  prove  better 
than  I  can  otherwise  how  I  value  it.  Whether  or  no,  it  will  always 
be  pleasant  to  ine  to  show  my  sense  of  it  in  any  fitting  way." 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  to  Richard  Qaines, 
Esq.,  a  letter  saying,  in  the  last  sentence  but  one :  "  This,  my  old 
friend,  is  entirely  for  your  own  satisfaction,  and  not  for  any  printer," 
In  the  first  paragraph  of  that  letter  are  the  words ; 

"  Your  kind  note  reached  me  a  day  or  two  since.  It  was  very 
pleasant  to  hear  from  you ;  for  the  days  when  a  few  of  us  were 
united  in  a  seemingly  insignificant  minority,  by  a  common  devo- 
tion to  what  we  sincerely  believed  to  be  a  good  and  noble  cause,  are 
very  fresh  in  my  remembrance.  I  have  made  no  friends  since  for 
whom  I  cherish  a  warmer  attachment  than  for  those  of  that  time." 

How  natural  that  language !  It  appears  to  me  sincere.  Bnt  then 
follows  a  paragraph  in  which  I  think  I  see  some  self-delusion.  It 
runs  thus : 
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"I  was  a  Democrat,  then,  too  Democratic  for  the  Democratic 
party  of  those  days ;  for  I  admitted  no  exception  on  account  of  race 
or  color  or  condition,  to  the  impartial  application  of  Democratic 
principles  to  all  measures  and  to  all  men.  Such  a  Democrat  I  am 
to-day." 

The  birthday  letter,  most  of  which  will  be  found  in  Chapter  LII 
of  this  volume,  contemplated  a  method  different  from  that  which, 
some  time  after  the  death  of  our  hero,  seemed  to  me  advisable.  Had 
I  observed  that  originally  contemplated  method,  I  would  have  pre- 
sented a  pretty  full  account  of  parties  which  I  have  quite  carefully 
made  up.  I  have  not  space  for  that  account  in  any  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent work.  But  I  may  say  that  I  always  thought  that  Chase  had  never 
clear  conceptions  of  the  measure  in  which  he  could  be  regarded  as,  in 
any  sense,  "  too  Democratic  for  the  Democratic  party/'  He  was  never 
of  that  party,  heart  and  brain,  if  I  was  not,  at  all  times,  much  in 
error  as  to  him  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  party  known  as  Demo- 
cratic. But  of  this  more  must  be  said  hereafter.  In  that  letter  of 
May  5th  to  Mr.  Gaines,  our  hero  also  said : 

"  But  I  am  not  a  candidate  nor  an  aspirant  for  any  political  office, 
nor  do  I  see  any  reason  for  thinking  that  the  people  will  ever  again 
require  my  services  in  any  political  capacity. 

'*  As  a  citizen,  however,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  aid,  so  for  as 
1  properly  may,  *  with  malice  toward  none,  and  charity  toward  all,' 
in  the  complete  restoration  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  to  full 
participation  in  all  the  benefits  of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  equal 
rifrhts  secured  by  equal  suffrage.  I  fervently  desire  the  renewed 
pr()S])(>rity  of  those  States  and  of  all  their  citizens.  Restoration  on 
this  ha>is  is  just  now  tlio  most  important  object  of  political  efforts; 
but  tlicrc  arc  others  whicli  seem  to  me  hardly  less  important.  I 
refer  ])artieularly  to  making  the  currency  good  enough  to  pay  all 
debts  whetlier  to  bondholders  or  to  working-men,  and  to  resistance 
to  the  attempts  which  hav(^  lately  became  so  alarming;  to  subju- 
gate the  executive  and  judicial  (iejKirtmcnts  of  the  government  to 
the  unlimited  control  of  the  legislative,  and  to  subvert  the  regular 
order  of  th(»  administration  of  criminal  justice,  by  substituting,  at 
tlie  discretion  of  Congress,  military  commissions  for  trial  by  jury  in 
time  of  peae(\ 

'^  With  these  vi(nvs,  yon  will  readily  imagine  that  I  am  quite 
content  to  he  regarded  as  an  outsider  by  both  the  great  political 
])arties  which  now  divide  the  country,  and  to  preserve  my  indepen- 
dence in  a  non-{)olitical  station." 

On  the  next  day,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  to  Col.  John  D.  Van 
l^urcn  : 

''  You  are  at  libert}'  to  say  to  the  governor  what  I  said  to  you. 
'^  Tlure  seems  to  he  a  persistent  effort  to  create  the  erroneous  im- 
prcHsion  whieh  1  hoped  was  effectually  suppressed  by  your  article. 
45 
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'^  The  more  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more  decided  is  mv  convic« 
tion  that  the  Chief  Jastice,  presiding  in  the  trial  of  the  President, 
has  no  other  or  different  powers  or  responsibilities  than  the  Yice- 
President  would  have,  presiding  in  a  trial  of  the  Chief  Justice. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which,  in  my  judgment,  war- 
rants a  different  conclusion ;  and  I  would  no  more  assume  an  unoon- 
stitutional  function. 

"  Even  if  the  Chief  Justice  were,  strictly  speaking,  a  member  of 
the  court,  he  would  have  no  right  to  charge  the  other  members  of 
the  court ;  he  could  only  express  his  opinion  in  common  with  them." 

Is  that  so  certain  ?  I  find  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice whose  opinion  we  are  ascertaining,  ever  read  Forsyth's  HhUny 
of  Tmal  by  Jury.  In  that  work  he  could  have  found,  what  other 
works  also  show,  respecting  the  process  of  mere  usurpation  through 
which  gradually  the  foremost  of  the  sworn — the  presiding  triei^— 
came  to  be  a  charging  Judge ;  and  how  long  it  was  before  the  now 
settled  doctrine,  touching  the  duty  of  the  jurors  to  receive  and  to  re* 
gard  instructions  given  by  the  Judge,  became  completely  settled. 
But  the  Chief  Justice  thus  goes  forward  in  that  letter  of  May  6th: 

'<  But  he  is  not,  in  any  strict  sense,  a  member.  He  is  presiding 
officer  ;  being  Chief  Justice,  it  is  proper  that  he  should  rule,  prelim- 
inarily, questions  of  evidence,  and  if  called  uporiy  express  his  opinion 
on  nny  other  questions,  in  analogy  to  the  practice  in  England  when 
the  Judges  attend  the  House  of  Lords  on  trials  of  impeach  men  t«  and 
answer  such  questions  as  the  House  of  Lords  sees  fit  to  put.  Bat  I 
see  in  the  Constitution  no  authority  beyond  this. 

^<  I  have  endeavored,  looking  only  to  the  Constitution  and  the  law, 
to  do  exactly  right,  thus  far,  seeking  nothing — disregarding  every 
thing — except  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  conscientious  judgment. 
So,  God  helping  me,  I  shall  continue  to  the  end.*'  ^ 

On  the  12th,  he  wrote  to  his  old  friend  and  former  partner,  Mr. 
Ball: 


1  On  the  same  day,  he  wrote  to  Hon.  Emory  Washburn : 

''  Mt  Dear  Sir  :  If  I  have  been  somewhat  remiss  in  thanking  you  for  yoor  kind 
note  of  the  27th  of  April,  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  gratefully  appreciate  it.  It  ti^ 
indeed,  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  your  assurance  that  my  course,  mM  ]»reeidiiif 
officer  of  the  Senate  during  the  trial  of  the  President,  has  met  the  approTal  of  tlioee 
whose  judgment  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  candid  judgment  of  the  eoantij. 

*<  My  own  conscience  testifies  to  me  that  I  haye  desired  nothing  except  to  be  right, 
and  to  have  the  Senate  right  on  the  important  questions  which  necessarily  anwe  ia 
the  organization  and  proceedings  of  that  body  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment.  To  have 
this  testimony  reinforced  by  the  approbation  of  gentlemen  whose  judicial  ezp«ri- 
ence  and  prGfessional  ability  give  the  greatest  weight  to  their  opinioni,  is  a  nal 
support  and  consolation,  amid  censures,  most  of  which,!  am  sure,  spring  from  party 
heat  or  unreflecting  bias." 
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"The  vote  on  irapeachment  is  ordered  for  to-day,  but  it  ia  quite 
probable  it  will  not  De  taken,  as  Sooiitor  Howard  is  said  to  be  ijuito 
ill.  But  you  will  know  before  you  receive  this.  I  am  entirely 
uncertain  as  to  the  result;  and,  indeed,  do  not  wisii  to  be  better 
informed  in  advance  of  the  actual  vote.  I  have  tried  faithfully  to  do 
my  whole  duty,  with  absolute  im partiality,  and  my  conscience  doys 
not  reproach  me." 

In  the  course  of  a  letter  of  May  13th,  to  Col.  J.  R.  G.  Pitkin, 
of  New  Orleans,  the  Chief  Justice  said ; 

"  It  was  not  my  purpose,  in  any  thine  1  said,  to  express  any  pre- 
ference between  Messrs.  Taliaferro  and  Warmouth.  When  I  was 
engaged  iu  political  contesta,  my  rule  waa  to  accept  the  nomination 
of  my  party,  and  I  made  no  exceptions  unless  on  what  seemed  to  me 
clearly  obligatory  reason.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  decide  whether 
any  such  obligatory  reuson  existed  in  Louisiana  for  the  refusal  of 
yourself  and  your  friends  to  support  Judge  Warmouth;  but  I  am  sure 
you  must  have  thought  so,  or  you  would  [not]  have  supported  even 
so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Taliaferro  in  opposition. 

"  I  feel  honored  by  the  esteem  and  confidence  expressed  in  me  by 
yourself  and  many  other  honored  citizens  of  Louisiana.  But  it  was 
without  regret  that  I  observed  the  preference  of  the  Republican  party 
gradually  conccntruting  upon  Gen.  Grant;  and  new  issues,  new 
measures,  and  new  leadership  have  made  it  unfit  that  I,  who  cared 
most  of  all  for  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  States  on  the  basis  of 
equal  rights  secured  for  all  by  universal  suffrage  and  universal  am- 
nesty, should  be,  even  if  I  would  be,  selected  as  its  representative 
in  a  political  canvass.  I,  therefore,  very  willingly  dismissed,  long 
since,  the  subject  of  the  Presidency  from  my  thoughts;  and  am  now, 
more  than  cvi-r,  siitinticd  with  the  dismissal." 

Is  not  that  a  singular  expression?  Never  was  a  heart  more  self- 
deceived  than  was  the  heart  of  our  hero  when  he  wrote  tiiat  letter 
and  .some  other.'!  of  like  import.     He  coiitiniie<l : 

"  You  will,  of  course,  infer,  that,  while  much  obliged  by  j'our  kind 
rcfcmii-o  to  fuliirc  possiliilitics,  I  am  wholly  indinposed  to  the  con- 
KidiTiili'iii  nl'  tlii'iii.  I  lU'illicr  expect  nor  wish  for  tiny  contingency 
ill  uhieh  niv  tiuiiie  will  he  again  connected  with  political  contests, 
IT  in  which  I  whnuliL  he  c:ilh'd  upon  to  take  any  other  part  than  that 

In  a  letter  to  Hiram  Baniev,  Ksq.,  dated  May  13th,  the  Chief 

JuMiecsaid: 

^'Thitiiks  tor  j-our  promised  kindness.  I  hope  that  the  bunt  will 
come  sal'elv  ;  il'in^t.  Nettie  will  be  grievously  disappointed. 

'-We  liave  wiirely  (alien  upon  evil  times.  Think  of  legislatures, 
pdlilieal  eiiuvetilii.iis.  even  religious  bodies,  undertaking  (O  inslrucl 
Senators  how  to  vote,  guilty  or  not  guilty  !     What  would  be  thought 
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of  such  attempts  to  drive  the  decisions  of  any  other  coarts?  All  the 
appliances  to  force  a  measure  through  Congress  are  in  use  hore  to 
force  a  conviction  through  the  Court  of  Impeachment. 

"'  To  me  personally  the  result  is  not  a  matter  of  the  smallest  con- 
sequence ;  but  to  every  lover  of  the  country  and  of  the  Constitntion, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  Senate  should  be  left  fik^e  to 
decide  ar'cording  to  the  oath  each  member  has  taken  'to  do  impar- 
tial justice  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.' "" 


t  ti 


On  the  16th  he  wrote  to  G.  TV.  Jonson,  Esq, : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  return  your  letter  as  requested,  bat  have  taken  no 
copy. 

*'  It  gives  me  much  pain  that  one  of  those  old  anti-slavery  men 
with  whom  I  labored  in  the  early  days  of  the  great  movement  for 
freedom  and  justice,  and  for  whom  I  cherish  and  shall  ever  cherish  a 
warm  and  sincere  affection,  so  totally  misconceives  and  misrepre- 
sents me.  I  do  not  care  to  defend  myself.  My  conscience  does  not 
reproach  me  with  any  lack  of  fidelity  in  my  service  to  our  cause  and 
our  country.  With  this  I  must  be  content,  and  leave  events  to  the 
Great  Disposer." 

On  the  same  day^  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Clark  Williams^  of  Cincinnati : 

*^  My  Dear  Sib  :  I  was  glad  to  see  your  hand-writing  once  more. 
I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you.  To  me  the  most  important  thing 
seems  to  me ^  not  that  Mr.  Johnson  should  be  acquitted  or  con- 
victed, but  that  his  judges,  the  Senators  of  the  United  States,  should 
render  an  honest  and  impartial  judgment,  according  to  [the]  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws,  upon  the  facts  proved  before  them.  In  what  I 
have  done  as  presiding  officer,  I  have  endeavored  to  be,  and  I  believe 
I  have  been,  perfectly  unbiased. 

^'  I  had  written  thus  far  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  go  to  the 
Capitol,  whence  I  have  just  returned.  You  have  already  learned  the 
result  of  the  vote  on  the  10th  Article,  on  which  the  Senate  required 
the  question  to  be  put  first ;  thirty-five  declaring  the  President  gniltj 
and  nineteen  declaring  him  not  guilty ;  so  that  there  not  being  two- 
thirds  voting  guilty,  he  was  declared  acquitted.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  result  would  be  the  other  way,  until  the  vote  had 
been  taken.  With  one  exception,  I  had  never  heard  any  Senator 
who  had  not  pronounced  his  opinion  in  committee,  even  intimate 
what  his  vote  would  be  on  this  article;  and  yet  if  you  were  to 
believe  what  is  published  in  the  papers  you  would  imagine  that  I 
had  contrived  the  whole  thing. 

'^  The  truth  is,  that  conviction,  which  should  be  a  judicial,  has 
assumed  very  much  the  character  of  a  party  question ;  and  here,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  chief  danger  to  our  country. 

"  What  possible  harm  can  result  to  the  country  from  the  continn- 

ance  of  Andrew  Johnson months  longer  in   the  presidential 

chair,  compared  with  that  which  must  arise  if  impeachment  becomes 


^  So  in  the  original. 


.■» 
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a  mere  mode  of  getting  rid  of  an  obnoxious  President?  Wlint  would 
be  thought  of  a  jury  or  a  court  wliich  would  convict  or  sentoncs  a 
man  to  the  penitentiary  because  of  'general  cussedncse,'  to  use  the 
current  phrase,  without  sufficient  proof  of  specific  charges  of  offeoaea 
or  crimes?  Suppose  the  proof  sufficient,  but  the  facta  alleged  not  to 
constitute  the  crime  charged,  what  court  could  sentence?  If  any 
body  brought  suit  against  you,  would  you  bo  satisfied  with  the  oonrt 
or  with  the  jury  which  should  find  and  adjudge  against  you  without 
good  warrant  in  law  and  in  fact? 

"But  I  have  written  more  than  I  intended.  All  I  meant  to  say, 
when  I  began,  wna,  that  I  fear  you  do  not  allow  sufficiently  for  honest 
di£Ferencea  of  judgment;  and  that  your  old  friend  ia  still  just  what 
you  always  took  biro  to  be,  and  that  nobody  shall  fail  of  having  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial  in  any  tribunal  where  be  preeides,  if  your 
friend  has  the  power  of  securing  it  to  him." 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  John  H.  Gilmer,  May  17th,  lie  said : 

"If  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  desire  much  more  to  merit  than  to 
receive  the  approval  of  my  lei  low-citizens.  All  indeed,  that  is  possi- 
ble for  man  is,  to  act  steadily  in  that  manner  which  he  honestly 
believes  ought  to  have  that  approval ;  for  all  experience  teaches  that 
no  one  can  so  act  as  to  secure  it  from  all.  So  man  can  do  more  than 
satisfy  his  own  convictions  of  right  and  duty;  and  my  conscience 
testifies  to  my  earnest  endeavors,  in  all  my  public  life,  to  do  this.  I 
make  no  boast  of  an  iron  will ;  bat  trust  that  I  have  '  tirmneai^  to  do 
the  right  as  God  gives  mo  to  see  the  right,'  '  with  malice  toward  none, 
but  with  good-will  toward  all.' " 

Again  our  hero's  meditations  called  up  Lincoln. 

M(ire  and  more,  flic  true  philosophy  of  life  begins  to  be  acknowl- 
edged by  the  life  wc  study.  It  is  yet  to  be  siibjecteil  to  temptation, 
thiit  so  often  tempted  life,  and  it  is  yet  to  exhibit  weakness  in  the 
presence  of  temptation ;  but,  from  this  time  on,  it  will  be  found 
from  time  to  time  ascending,  still  ascending,  high  above  the  plane 
where  low  ambitioti  finds  ^ts  most  aspiring  level. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

ABOUT  IMPEACHMENT  AND  ABOUT  THE  PRESIDENOT. 

TO  Horace  Greeley  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  as  follows,  on  the 
19th  day  of  May,  1868 : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  very  sorry  to  see,  in  The  Tribune  of  yes- 
terday, a  statement  that  'he  (the  Chief  Justice)  decided  the  Tote  of 
Mr.  Yan  Winkle.  He  did  his  utmost,  happily  in  vain,  to  carry  off 
Messrs.  Anthony  and  Sprague.  Wo  doubt  that  Mr.  Henderson  would 
have  voted  as  he  did  but  for  the  Chief  Justice's  exertions.' 

"I  appeal  from  Horace  Greeley  thus  informed  to  Horace  Greeley 
better  informed.  More  lies  seem  to  be  afloat  about  me  than  I  thoiurht 
invention  capable  of.  I  have  not  interchanged  a  word  with  Mr. 
Van  Winkle,  on  the  subject  of  impeachment,  that  I  remember,  and 
my  acquaintance  with  him  is  very  slight.  I  have  not  exerted  myself 
to  influence  any  body,  one  way  or  the  other.  Until  yesterday,  when 
I  happened  to  fall  in  with  him  on  the  street,  all  my  conversation 
with  Anthony  would  not  occupy  ten  minutes.  Sprague  was  not  in- 
fluenced by  me,  nor  did  I  seek  to  influence  him.  Henderson  took 
his  dinner — he  is  a  near  neighbor — twice  with  Sprague  and  myself, 
during  the  trial;  but  I  am  sure  that  I  gave  him  no  advice,  nor 
sought,  in  any  way,  to  control  him,  and  could  not,  if  I  had.  The 
stories  about  dinner  are  mere  bosh,  and  so  are  the  stories  aboat 
rides,  except  that  there  is  a  grain  of  fact  sunk  in  gallons  of  false- 
hood. On  particular  points,  in  occasional  talks  with  senators,  I  hare 
expressed  my  opinion,  just  as  I  should  in  talk  with  yon;  bnt,  cer- 
tainly, have  not  sought  to  make  converts  to  my  views,  and,  jast  as 
certainly,  I  had  no  idea,  when  I  put  the  question  on  the  Xlth  Article, 
what  the  result  would  be.  I  thought  it  doubtful,  and  ver}''  doubtfol, 
with  the  probability  in  favor  of  conviction.  I  had  no  information 
whatever  how  any  senator  would  vote ;  I  mean-  of  those  who  bad 
not  read  opinions,  or  declared  them,  in  the  Senate;  except,  of  course, 
that  I  did  not  doubt  how  Sumner,  Drake,  and  those  of  that  sort, 
would  vote. 

"  1  care  very  little  for  clamor.  But  I  have  felt  greatly  ennched 
by  your  friendship  and  good  opinion,  and  know  1  have  done  nothing 
which  should  entail  the  loss  of  either.  I  have  kept  my  oath  on  Uie 
trial,  and  have  done  nothing  from  partiality  or  hostility. 

"  Your  article  of  May  9,  'Counsel  in  Extremity,'  was  just  and  kind, 
only  overrating  me.  1  have  not  made  a  step  from  my  platform  and 
your  platform  of  univei-sal  suffrage  and  universal  amnesty.  I  am 
looking  for  nothing  in  the  political  way.    I  believe  myself  to  be, 
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yon  Bay,  'a  thorough  democrat,  according  to  the  true  definition  of 
that  much-abused  term;'  and  nothing  would  more  rejoice  my  heart 
than  to  see  the  Democratic  pm-ty  conrorming  its  policy  to  demo- 
crntic  ideas  and  principles.  1  do  not  expect  it  to  do  so  this  year; 
bnt  it  mny,  for  this  is  a  day  of  revolution.  Whether  it  does  or  not, 
I  ask  nothing  fi-om  it  or  any  either  piiriy. 

"Perhaps  there  ia  little  use  in  writing  this  note.  In  the  tempest 
there  is  little  chance  of  hearing.  And  wiicn  this  note  reuc-hea  you, 
the  shouts  from  Chicago  will  be  filling  your  eura. 

"So  let  me  end  by  assuring  you  (hat  I  am  in  no  whit  cimnged  in 
my  devotion  to  the  ideas  and  |)rinciples  which  you  have  appi-oved, 
acd  that  I  can  never  change  in  my  gratitude  for  your  friendship — 
not  past,  I  hope — and  for  the  support  with  which  you  have  aided 
me  in  my  endeiivors  to  serve  the  tounlry, 
"  Most  truly,  yours." 

To  Hon.  H.  S.  Bundy  the  Chief  Juptiee,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
somehow  obtained  his  own  consent  to  write  as  follows; 

"Mr  Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  a  couple  of  paragraphs,  copied  from 
the  ■Washington  Chronicle,  which  will  surprise  you,  I  thiDK." 

That  was  a  doubtful  proposition,  Bundy  politicians  are  not  easily 
surprised.     But  the  Chief  Jn.'^tice  went  on  as  follows: 

"That  80  gross  a  fabricatiDn  should  get  into  print  can  only  bo  ac- 
counted for  by  the  strange  excitement  which  seems  to  posBess  men's 

"Did  I  invite  you  to  call  on  me?  If  I  met  you  anywhere  previ- 
ously, I  doubllcRs  did;  but  I  don't  recollect  it.  I  certainly  never 
K;ii<l  that  t  bud  'importiiiit  matters  to  talk  about,' 

'■In  the  rest  of  the  iirticle,  there  is  nothing  but  falsehood;  except 
that  I  may  have  predicted  the  downfall  of  radicalism  as  represented 
by  Ihc  advocates  of  iinpenclimont.  If  I  did,  I  must  have  predicted 
it,  not  r.s  a  cotisoquence  of  impeachmont  ilself— though  I  was  al- 
wayw  iippiiftcd  to  it  ns  a  political  measure — but  as  a  consequence  of 
the  dciiunciiitorv  and  pi'oscriptivo  course  pursued  toward  the  sena- 
tors who  had  dw-larcd  for  iiequittal.  I  still  think  that  if  that  course 
(Iocs  not  deleat  the  liepublican  party,  it  will  be  because  of  the  devo- 
tion of  many  who  feel  greatly  aggrieved  and  wronged  by  it.  to  the 
principle  ol'  ro>.toraliini  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights,  and  the  rejection 
of"  that  pliiiciiile  by  the  opponents  of  that  party. 

"The  (■■invfisaiion  between  us  must  have  taken  place  on  Wednes- 
diiy  or  Thiirs'iiiy  evening.  May  13tli  or  Hlh.  It  was  telegraphed  to 
Hie  ('hicago  li'r/'ii/ilicaii  on  i-'riday,  and  published  in  that  paper  on 
Saliiniiiy  morning,  on  the  day  when  the  Senate  voted.  I  really 
ri-mcniln'r  noiiiing  of  tlio  conversation;  except  tliat  we  lalked  some 
about  ini|icuchiueiit,  but  more,  I  believe,  about  your  iron  business 
and  tiiniily  atfairK.  1  only  know  tbo  falsity  of  the  statement  because 
I  Unoiv  that  the  intentions  and  ideas  ascribed  to  me  never  entered 
into  my  mind.  It  is  simply  imjiossible  that  I  should  have  predicted 
the  failure  of  tbo  impeaclimcnt,  for  I  did  not  know  whether  it  would 
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fail  or  not.  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  votes  of  any  senaton 
claimed  to  be  in  favor  of  acquittal,  except  what  Senators  Trambmll, 
FcsRenden,  Grimes,  and  Henderson  had  publicly  declared.  If  pos- 
sible, it  is  even  more  impossible  that  I  could  have  said  what  I  am 
reported  as  having  said  about  candidacy,  success,  the  pledges  of 
Fcssenden  and  others,  and  nil  that.  This  is  not  counterfeiting;  for 
there  never  was  any  original  to  be  counterfeited.  It  is  mero  fitlse 
coinage.  And  I  think  you  owe  it  to  your  own  honor,  and  to  me, 
10  stamp  the  whole  invention  with  the  infamy  it  deserves. 

"It  can  not  hurt  mo  except  by  robbing  me  of  thec^ood  opinion  of 
some  good  men ;  for  I  am  not  a  contriver  of  new  political  ormnixa- 
tions,  nor  am  I  an  aspirant  or  expectant  of  any  i)ol]tical  office  or 
position.  If  new  political  organizations  arise,  they  will  grow — ^they 
won't  be  manufactured — the}^  will  grow  out  of  the  real  or  imagined 
exigencies  of  the  times.  What  may  be,  in  m}*"  judgement,  my  duty 
as  a  citizen  in  respect  to  political  parties  herealter,  I  do  not  know. 
It  will  be  determined,  as  heretofore,  by  the  principles  they  represent 
and  the  measures  they  propose.  Of  one  thing,  however,  yon  may 
rest  assured,  that  among  men  faithful  to  the  ideas  of  impartial  justice 
and  equal  rights  which  ought  to  constitute  the  basis  of  political  or- 
ganization, no  one  will  be  more  faithful  than 

"  Your  friend,  S.  P.  CHASH." 

I  have  not  space^  and  it  is  unnecessary^  to  set  forth  other  letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  Bundy  by  the  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Bundy  may 
have  erred  in  understanding.  Error  of  that  kind^  I  think,  was  far 
from  difficult  to  him;  and  I  trust  it  was  easier  than  intentional  mia- 
representation.  But  hallucinations  and  illusions  of  the  auditory 
organs  very  often  happen  to  such  partisans  as  Mr.  Bundy  of  the 
"  iron  business.^'  * 

On  the  22d  of  May,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  to  Mr.  Mnmt 
Halstead : 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Halstead  :  Your  note  is  just  received.  I  have 
no  concern  with  third  parties,  or  with  first  or  second  parties.  To 
make  and  unmake  parties  is  the  work  of  the  people.  Politicians 
can't  do  it,  and  their  attempts  to  do  it  are  always  milures. 

''  The  Bund}'  story  is  pure  invention,  except  that  I  dare  say  I  may 
have  said  that  proscription  of  Kepublican  senators  would  be  'likely* 
or  '  sure '  to  result  in  the  organization  of  a  new  party.  If  I  said 
*  sure '  1  was  too  fast.  If  I  said  *  likely,'  I  only  stated  what  then 
seemed  highly  probable.     I  did  not  refer  to  a  third  party,  however, 


^To  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  on  the  same  day  of  May,  our  hero  wrote  M  follows: 
'*  Mt  Dear  Sir  :    If  I  ever  exchanged  a  word  with  you  on  the  subjeei  of  Ike 
impeachment  I  do  not  remember  it.     Certainly,  my  respect  for  yon,  to  say  notklag 
of  proper  respect  for  myself,  is  too  great  to  allow  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  in- 
fluence your  vote.    It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  you  ooiild  have  made  any 
statement  to  Mr.  Willey  as  is  asserted  in  the  slip  which  I  indote." 
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but  to  a  coining  together,  upon  the  common  ground  of  opposition  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  dominant  majority  in  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives,  of  all  not  interested  in  its  support.  All  that  I  am  reported  to 
have  said  about  myself  and  the  Democratic  party  is  mere  bosh.  I 
do  wish  that  the  Democratic  party  would  consent  to  be  democratic; 
but  I  neither  seek  nor  want  any  nomination.  I  have  neither  the 
ambition  nor  the  vanity  which  some  nnambitious  and  very  modest 
gentlemen  are  pleased  continually  to  ascribe  to  me.  It  amazes  me 
to  see  how  a  simple  endeavor  to  be  absolutely  impartial  in  con- 
ducting a  great  trial  is  magnified  into  lofty  virtae  on  one  side,  and 
stigmatized  as  political  recreancy  on  the  other.  I  suppose  there  is 
no  man  in  the  country  who  had  less  personal  interest  in  the  result 
than  myself.  And  my  interest  as  a  citizen  was  balanced  between 
hopes  of  good  in  the  event  of  conviction,  through  the  assured  success 
of  reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  for  all,  and  the  fear  of 
evil,  present  and  to  come,  from  the  strain  to  which,  in  the  same  event, 
all  our  institutions  would  be  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  transfer, 
under  the  dictation  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  of  the  execu- 
tive power  from  the  President  elected  by  the  people  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

*'  You  have  seen  Henderson's  testimony  about  the  dinner  to  which 
such  consequence  was  given  by  reliable  correspondents.  Nobody  at 
dinner  but  himself  and  that  accidental! — no  talk  of  a  third  party, 
and  no  attempt,  direct  or  indirect,  to  bring  any  influence  to  bear  on 
the  votes  of  senators  I  This  is  a  fair  specimen. 
"Faithfully,  yours."* 

May  22,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  to  James  Gordon  Bennett^  Esq., 

a  long  letter,  containing  these  paragraphs : 

"My  Dear  Sir:  I  can  not  any  longer  forbear  saying  to  you  how 
much  1  feel  myself  indebted  for  the  kind  things  which  the  Herald 
has  lately  said  of  me. 

"It  is  a  ])artioular  gratification,  since  this  gives  me  an  opportunity 
of  sayinic  to  you,  directly,  how  much  I  valued  your  son's  patriotic 
Rcrvices  and  the  genei'ous  tender  of  his  yacht  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  the  be^^inning  of  the  war.  I  wanted  to  do  this  when 
he  retired  from  the  service;  but,  about  that  time,  something,  1  know 


*0n  tlie  2')th  of  May,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  to  Senator  Anthony: 

*'  Dear  Mr.  Senator  :  Mr.  Greeley  writes  me  as  follows:  'Hon. Thomas  A.  Jenckes 
is  my  authority  for  the  statement  that  you  tried  hard  to  set  Mr.  Anthony  against 
impeachment.  Mr.  J.  personally  controverted  arguments  which  Mr.  Anthony  said 
he  had  heard  you  advance.' 

"If  I  tried  hard  to  set  you  against  impeachment.,  I  don't  know  it;  and  if  you 
heard  me  -  advance '  any  *  arguments '  against  it,  or  say  any  thing  about  impeach- 
ment beyond  simply  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  first,  second  and  third  articles 
must  go  together,  and  were  too  weak  to  warrant  a  verdict  of  guilty,  I  don't  know  it. 

"  But  I  poe  no  reason  why  I  might  not  have  argued  the  case  with  you,  being  Chief 
Justice  and  presiding  in  the  Court  of  Impeachment,  w^ith  much  more  propriety  than 
a  gentleman  who  is  one  of  the  accusers  and  committed  in  advance  to  conviction." 
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not  what,  drew  down  upon  me  the  wrath  of  the  Herald^  and  I  did 
not  wish  to  do  or  say  any  thing  which  might  be  constraed  into  an 
effort  to  stay  or  mitigate  its  censures.  My  Scotch  blood  rebels  against 
asking  or  seeming  to  ask  quarter. 

"Before  that  time,  the  Herald  had  given  me  important  support  in 
my  efforts  to  get  money  for  the  war,  and  I  had  more  than  oaoo 
sought  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appreciation  of  it,  but  never 
found  you  in  your  rooms  when  I  called  for  that  purpose. 

"Let  this  suffice  for  the  past.  I  only  want  it  understood.  And 
now,  after  thanks  for  present  kind  words,  let  me  say  that  a  remark 
in  your  columns,  a  few  days  ago,  to  the  effect  that  I  have  undertaken 
to  engineer  the  movement  for  my  nomination  to  the  Presidency, 
does  me  injustice.  I  have  done  no  such  thing,  and  shall  do  no  such 
thing. 

"  What  was  said  in  the  Herald^  some  time  before,  that  I  had  ceased 
to  be  a  candidate,  was  the  exact  truth.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
thought  I  might  be  nominated,  and  I  don't  deny  that  a  nomination 
would  have  gratified  me;  but,  I  assure  you,  I  never  desired  it  so 
much  as  to  make  me  at  all  discontented  when  the  probability  of  it 
disappeared.*' 

After  several  sentences  of  the  succeeding  paragraph,  came  the 
words  : 

"  So  I  have  preferred  to  be  entirely  quiescent  in  respect  to  the 
recent  discussions  in  which  my  name  has  been  brought  forward.  If 
they  result  in  any  thing  more  than  mere  discussion,  it  will  be  beyond 
my  expectations  and  without  any  procurement  of  mine.  Bat  I  am 
none  the  less  grateful  for  every  generous  word  you  have  utteredi 
and  I  trust  you  will  never  have  occasion  to  regret  it." 

June  1,  the  same  entirely  too  prolific  pen  produced  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Murat  Halstead,  beginning  in  this  fashion : 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Halstead  :  I  am  glad  you  did  not  print  my  note 
to  you.  It  would  certainly  have  been  taken  as  conclusive  proof  of 
this  conspiracy  between  us. 

"The  apparent  strength  and  extent  of  the  movement  fbr  my 
nomination  at  New  York  surprises  me.  You  would  be  surprised, 
too,  if  I  could  tell  you  what  letters  I  receive,  and  from  whom  and  from 
what  distant  parts  of  the  country.  I  do  not  know  that  any  thing 
will  come  of  it.  I  think  that  it  is  pretty  well  understood  now,  that 
I  want  no  nomination ;  and  that  while  I  should  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  decline  one  which  really  represented  the  wishes  of  the  masaes, 
whether  Eepublican,  Conservative,  or  Democratic,  opposed  to  the 
present  leadership  and  new  measures  and  tests  of  the  dominant 
party,  I  can  not,  under  any  contingency,  abandon  the  principles  of 
equal  rights  and  exact  justice  for  all,  which  I  have  heretofore  main- 
tained. This  being  understood,  I  am  content  to  let  the  movement 
take  its  course,  and  shall  be  satisfied  whatever  the  issue. 

"A  singular  error  crept  into  the  Commercial^  a  few  days  ago.  Mr. 
Fessenden  had  remarked,  in  the  Senate,  that  he  had  been  in  favor  of 
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the  nomination  of  General  Grant ;  and  this  remark  got  tranaformed, 
in  the  Commercial,  into  a  statement  by  Mr.  Fessenden  that  the  Chief 
Justice  liad  declared  hie  intention  to  vote  for  General  Grant.  Mr.  Fea- 
senden  did  not  make  that  statement,  and  I  certainly  did  not  make 
that  declaration.  Ab  Mr.  Webster  once  said,  <I  trill  think  of  that; 
fee,  eir,  I  will  think  of  that.' 

"I  had  the  pteasure  of  administering  the  iron-elad  oath,  Uiia 
morning  to  tieneral  Schofield,  as  Secretary  of  War." 

On  the  19th  of  June,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  as  follows,  to 
William  Culleo  Bryant: 

*'  Mt  Sear  Sir  :  It  woe  at  Richmond,  where  t  waB  holding  the 
Circuit  Court,  that  your  kind  letter  of  the  13th  reached  me.  It  gave 
me  great  satisfaction  in  one  respect;  for  it  proved  that  recent  events 
have  not  impaii-ed  the  esteem  with  which  you  have  long  honored 
me,  and  which  I  have  ever  felt  to  be  a  true  and  great  honor.  To 
have  lost  that  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  great  calamity. 

"The  movement  for  my  noininiitii)]!  1i:im  lulioii  uiii  omirely  by 
surprise,  and  I  can  not,  evon  imw,  poi-stuidt.'  jiiysolf  ol  the  reality 
of  it;  or,  rather,  I  can  not  imagine  tliat  it  will  develop  into  such 
strength  as  will  produce  any  important  result  in  the  action  of  the 
Convention  of  the  4th.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  a  large  number  of 
the  Northern  Democrats  are  vvt-aried  of  the  formulas  under  whith,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  they  have  been  led  to  defeat;  and  that  very 
many  of  the  Southern  men  long  for  peace  and  restoration  on  almost 
any  terms  which  will  insure  to  them  amnesty  and  complete  i-e- 
moval  of  disabilities,  and  which  are  not  in  themselves  dishonorable. 
All  these  would  gladly  accept  mo  ae  a  candidate,  believing  that, 
throui;!)  the  election  of  a  citizen  holding  my  ideas  of  restoration,  on 
the  basis  of  univcraal  sufTrage  and  nnivorsal  amnesty,  peace  and 
pros]ifrity  would  bo  most  certainly  j-cstored  to  the  country,  and  the 
piirly  so  I'slablislied  upon  true  Democratic  principles,  as  to  afford 
Just  liojic  of  a  continued  aaccndenty,  unless  forfeited  by  corruption 
and  niniiidmini«triition  hereafter. 

'■  Dut  (o  thcau  progressives  in  tlio  Democratic  party  a  large  body 
of  tlu;  Democrats  are  very  hostile ;  and  these  an ti -progressives  will, 
most  probabij',  control  the  Convention  ;  and  another  period  of  four 
years'  minority  will  probably  be  necessary  to  bring  the  progressives 
into  the  ascendency. 

"So  you  perceive  Hint  it  ia  not  likely  to  be  at  all  in  my  power 
lo  exei-cise  any  material  influence  upon  the  platform  to  be  adopted 
next  month.  Nobody  now,  1  am  glad  to  find,  expects  me  to  desert 
tlie  original  application  of  demoeratic  ideas  which  I  have  ever  la- 
b'lri'd  to  make  real  in  the  Government.  This  application  might  be 
sufficiently  sissnred  by  the  incorporation  into  the  platform  of  one  of 
two  I'ui  ins  of  expression, — either  restomtion  on  the  basis  of  universal 
mdlVage  and  universal  amnesty,  without  any  declaration,  one  way  or 
the  other,  aljout  suffrage  in  the  States  ;  or,  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
univirsal  sutl'nige  is  a  democratic  principle,  tlie  application  of  which 
ii*  to  he  Irfl  in  the  Stules,  under  the  Constitution,  lo  the  States  them- 
fieiven,    without  saying  any    thing    more  about  restoration,    except 
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to  declare  in  favor  of  general  amnesty  and  the  removal  of  all  dis- 
abilities on  account  of  insurrection,  tlpon  a  platform  in  either  of 
these  forms  of  expression,  I  might,  I  suppose,  honorably  accept  a  nom* 
ination;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  practical  settlement  of  the 
question  would  bo  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  as  the  harbinger  of 
restored  union,  and  pence,  and  prosperity.  It  is  hardly  extravagant 
to  say  that  such  action  as  this  would  be  speedily  followed  by  a  large 
advance  in  the  value  of  property  throughout  the  South.  On  all 
other  questions  there  is  no  substantial  difference  between  me  and 
other  Democrats  who  do  not  propose  repudiation. 

"  I  do  not  expect  any  result  personal  to  myself  from  the  action  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  Convention.  If  any  comes,  it  will  surprise  me 
not  less  than  the  movement  which  has  ali*eady  taken  place.  The 
movement  itself,  however,  will  not  be  without  result.  It  has  shown 
a  liberality  and  progressiveness  of  sentiment  among  Democrats 
which  can  not  fail  to  have  an  auspicious  influence  upon  the  future; 
and  it  has  given  to  the  country  a  better  knowledge  than  it  has  hith- 
erto had  of  my  true  character  and  sentiment,  and  will  enable  [me]| 
hereafter  to  speak  to  the  Southern  educated  classes  on  the  great 
questions  which  especially  concern  their  status  with  freedom,  and 
with  a  respectful  and,  very  often,  a  kindly  hearing.  It  may  enable 
[me]  in  this  way  to  do  as  much  real  good  as  I  could  do  in  a  higher 
position.     With  this  I  ought  to  be,  and  I  shall  be,  content. 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  you,  I  think,  if  I  would  relate  to  yoa 
the  conversations  I  had  in  Eiehmond.     They  indicated  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  right  direction,  and  gave  me  great  hopes  of  the  fature. 
"  Very  faithfully,  your  friend,        '  S.  P.  CHASE." 

This  is,  if  I  do  not  greatly  err  in  judgment,  one  of  the  meet 
indicative  documents  presented  in  these  pages.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  hardly  equal  to  the  much  shorter  letter  written  to  the  author 
of  this  work  by  the  hero  of  it,  on  the  3d  of  November  following,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter. 

And  now  I  must  reluctantly  ask  leave  to  go  back  a  little,  in 
order  to  refer  to  a  letter  carefully  preserved  by  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
and,  some  months  aft;er  its  reception,  most  characteristically  an- 
swered by  him,  as  we  shall  see,  but  for  some  time  apparently 
considered  as  not  worthy  of  an  answer. 

Before  the  1st  of  May,  1868,  I  had  had  many  conversations  in 
Ohio,  but  especially  at  Cincinnati,  tending  to  convince  me  that 
many  voters  of  Ohio,  and  especially  some  German-Americans,  de- 
sired to  take  measures  to  contribute  toward  making  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice a  j>eople's  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  On  that  day  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  him  on  that  subject.    In  that  letter  I  used  this  language: 

"  The  time  (I  think)  has  come  when,  without  indelicacy,  one  who 
loves  his  country,  and  would  prove  his  love  by  honorable  service,  may 
address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  Presidency.    ...    I   implore 
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fou  to  do  all  you  honorably  tuny  to  place  yoar  name  before  the  peo- 
ple as  a  candidate  for  the  UigheHt  ofBce  in  the  land.  False  modusty 
would  be  a  crime  at  euch  a  moment.  ,  .  .  North  and  South 
alike  have  reason  to  demand  that  snch  as  yon  devote  themselves  to 
the  country.  South,  as  well  as  North,  would  bail  the  prospect  of  your 
election.  You  can  be  elected.  What  we  need  ie  a  popular  niove- 
ment,  (o  the  end  of  bringing  you  before  the  people  as  a  'people's 
candidate'  I  believe  the  Demourats  would  be  driven  to  support 
you,  if  you  were  before  the  people  in  that  manner.  I  believe  that 
the  grout  body  of  the  voters.  North  and  South,  would  bull  your 
nomination." 

Here,  of  course,  was  nothing  even  looking  toward  noniinatioD 
by  the  Democratic  party.  Such  8  nominatioD  always  would  have 
seemed  to  me  miraculous.  There  never  was  a  time  when  I  antici- 
pated witnessing  a  wonder  so  complete.  Yet  perhaps  it  may  seem 
that  a  popular  movement  such  as  that  I  looked  upon  as  possible 
would  have  been  banlly  less  miraculous  than  the  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  party  of  Chief  Justice  Cliase  in  18tJ8.  Who  knows 
what  might  have  been  done  in  the  direction  indicated  by  my  letter? 
Chaae,  however,  answered  not.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  letter  uot 
entitled  to  an  answer;  possibly  it  puzzled  him.  Apparently  he 
misconstrued  it.  That,  as  we  shall  see,  is  indicated  by  his  answer, 
which  apparently  assumes  that  I  had  expected  him  to  he  made  the 
Presidential  candidate  of  the  Democnitic  party.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  some  time  after  the  26th  day  of  June,  1868,  I  received, 
quite  unexpectedly,  the  following  circular: 

"Philadelphia,  June  26,  18C8. 

"Df.ar  Sir:  You  were  appointed  by  the  Clmirman  of  the  meet- 
iiif;  ol'  the  friends  of  C'liiof  Justice  Cuase,  hold  at  tlio  Continental 
Hijl.'l  ill  this  cily,  on  the  10th  iost.,  one  of  a  Committee  of  one 
hundred  to  visit  New  York  und  present  the  name  of  the  Hon. 
.Salmd.n  p.  Chase  to  the  National  Democratic  Convcntiim,  tm  a 
suidiblc  por-sou  to  be  nominated  by  that  body,  as  tlieir  candiduto 
for  President  of  the  United  Stales. 

"The  Committee  will  assemble,  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1808,  at 
parhir  No.  129.  Metropolitan  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at 
live  o'clock  P.  M.     Please  be  present. 

"  Very  respectfully,  yours, 
"  JOHN  WELSH,  WM.  F.  JOHNSON, 

"  WM.  S.  PRICK,  THEO.  H.  McFADDEN, 

"JOHN  W,  STOKES,  CHAS.  D.  FEEEMAN, 

"DAVID  W.  SELLERS,  Executive  Committee." 

I  need  not  insist  that  nothing  in  my  letter  to  Chief  Justice  Chase 
warranted  any  one  in  supposing  that  I  was  in  favor  of  the  move- 
ment proposed  by  the  document  just  set  forth.     That  document  was 
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not,  I  believe,  sent  to  me  by  the  Chief  Justice.  For  I  found 
among  his  papers,  furnished  for  my  biographic  use,  a  copy  of  it, 
marked  in  his  handwriting:  ''Knew  nothing  of  this  before  re- 
ceiving it  by  mail/'  But  the  same  copy  has  this  addition  in  a 
handwriting  entirely  strange  to  me  : 

"  I  inclose  for  your  information  the  form  of  notice.  We  have  as- 
surances of  a  full  attendance. 

«  Yours,  truly,  J.  W.  STOKES." 

Was  not  that  a  foolish  movement  ?  It  appeared  to  me  a  foolish 
movement  then ;  it  seems  to  me  now  just  as  it  appeared  to  me  at 
the  time. 

There  never  was  an  instant  in  1868  when  the  Democratic  party 
could  have  been  expected  to  accept  Salmon  Portland  Chase  as  its 
Presidential  candidate.  A  madder  movement  never  was  inaugu- 
rated than  the  movement  indicated  by  the  document  just  oflered. 

July  1,  however,  Chase  thus  wrote  to  Alexander  Long : 

"My  Dear  Sie:  You  were  quite  correct  in  saying  that  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion,  that  the  military  force  should  be  with* 
drawn  from  the  Southern  States  without  delay.  It  is  best  for  the 
whole  country  that  those  States,  as  well  as  all  others,  should  gov- 
ern themselves,  without  interference  by  the  National  Government; 
and  I  have  no  feai*s  of  the  result ;  only  let  disfranchisement  oease, 
and  all  disabilities  be  removed. 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  various  proofs  of  esteem 
and  friendship  you  have  given  me,  and  have  no  apprehension  that 
you  will  make  any  representation  which  I  can  not  sustain. 

*^  Yours,  truly,  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Next,  attention  is  invited  to  this  letter: 

"  Washington,  July  4,  1868. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  a  letter  which  may  be  addressed  to 
yourself  or  Colonel  Yan  Buren,  or  any  other  gentleman  you  may 
think  best.  I  have  also  allowed  Colonel  McElhenny  to  take  some 
notes  of  conversation  with  me,  which  may  answer  every  purpose 
without  using  the  letter.  He  will  hand  both  to  you  in  strict  confi- 
dence. It  is  my  special  request  that  no  use  be  made  of  either,  un- 
less some  real  exigency  shall  require  it,  and  that  none  at  all  be 
made  of  it  in  any  event,  without  full  consultation  with  Colonel  Van 
Buren,  or  without  his  advice  and  consent. 

"You  will  see  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  comply  precisely 
with  your  suggestions;  but  I  have  felt  bound  by  my  obligations  to 
your  friendship  to  come  as  near  to  doing  so  as  1  could. 

"But  my  self-respect  is  worth  more  to  me  than  fifty  Presidencies. 
Without  the  nomination  I  shall  sleep  more  soundly  than  with  it. 
To  surrender  my  consciousness  of  doing  right  by  binding  mysell^ 
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in  advitncc,  to,  I  know  not  what,  U  simply  impossible  for  me.  If 
it  were  possible,  it  would  prove  mo  unworthy  of  the  trnst  and 
confidence  of  my  countrymen. 

"Don't  fail  to  call  on  Colonel  Van  Baren  im mediately.  He  is 
wise,  and  may  be  implicitly  depended  upon.  His  residence,  I 
presume,  you  know,  No.  11  West  Ninth  Street. 

"Faithfully,  youi-s,  8.  P.  CHASE." 

"Hon.  Alex.  Lonq. 

What  happened  in  Convention  is  of  liistory.  Moreover,  I  could 
not  set  it  forth  without  making  intimations  which,  in  the  first 
place,  eeem  to  me  unnecesHary,  and  which,  in  the  second  place, 
might  seem  to  make  this  book  an  insti'iimeut  of  party  politics. 

But  I  do  not  feel  free  to  pass  on  without  presenting  a.  matter  of 
great  delicacy — one  of  the  most  delicate  matters  which  these  pages 
have  to  touch. 

It  was  in  the  National  R^milican,  of  Washington  City,  that 
I  first  encountered  this  extract  from  the  correspoodence  of  the 
Churier-Joumal,  of  Louisville: 

"  I  saw  yesterday  a  correspondent's  description  of  Mrs.  Kate  Chass 
Spriigue'B  house  at  Nan-ngansett,  the  fashionable  eea-side  resort  in 
Bhode  Island.  It  contftins  eighty  rooms,  and  is  magnificently  fur- 
nished, and  is,  of  course,  filled  with  choice  works  of  art.  Mrs.  Sprague 
has  all  which  ought  to  make  life  desirable — wealth,  beauty,  grace, 
and  accomplishmeiitB;  yet  I  doubt  not  the  May  morning  on  which 
her  father  was  found  uneonsciouB  in  his  room,  with  no  hope  of  his 
recovery  possible,  has  darkened  her  life  forever,  and  though  time  may 
alleviate  tier  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  father  of  whom  she  was  so  proud, 
and  to  whom  she  was  so  devoted,  yet  nothing  can  ever  cure  the  pain 
from  the  mortal  wound  her  ambition  has  received.  Mrs.  Sprague  is 
thoroughly  ambitious.  It  has  not  been  because  of  mere  personal 
vanity  that  ithc  lias  ]>crfi!Cted  herself  as  a  woman  of  the  world  and  a 
queen  of  society.  It  was  not  the  desire  to  lascinatc  and  delight, 
merely  for  (he  sake  of  tlic  homnge  it  brought  hor,  that  induced  her 
to  study  every  graceful  pose,  and  school  herself  in  courtly  language 
and  brilliant  repartee,  tilte  for  years  prepared  herself,  using  all  the 
advantaifos  wealth  gave  her  to  cultivate  her  really  remarkable  talents, 
foi'a  social  ruler,  in  the  tbnd  expectation  ofbeing  one  day  the  presiding 
lady  at  the  White  llotise.  Mr.  Chase  was  credited  with  an  over- 
weening desire  to  be  tlic  Chief  Magistrate;  yet  I  believe  that  this  was 
IcsB  due  lo  his  own  ambition  than  to  his  elder  daughter's.  A  gentle- 
itiaii  who  acted  as  one  of  Mr.  Chase's  chief  agents  during  the  campaign, 
prior  til  the  nomination  of  Seymour,  in  1868,  has  told  mo  how, 
tliroiii^linut,  Mrs.  Sprague  was  taken  into  consultation,  how  high  were 
hoi-  hopes,  and  how  constantly  licr  father  spoke  of  her  in  connection 
with  Ills  sutcecs  or  failure.  When  ho  thought  success  certain,  as  he 
did  until  tlie  very  day  Seymour  received  the  nomination,  he  rejoiced 
most  dl'  all  fur  tiio  joy  it  would  give  Mrs.  Sprague;  and  when  the 
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certainty  of  failure  was  made  known  to  him,  his  first  words  were, 
*  Does  Mrs.  Spraguc  know?'  When  told  she  did,  *  And  how  does  she 
bear  it?'  ho  inquired.  He  seemed  more  relieved  to  find  that  the  bad 
news  did  not  overwhelm  her.  When  Mrs.  Sprague  was  told,  she 
manifested  wonderful  self-control,  but  evidently  the  blow  was  severe. 
She  said  little,  but  that  little,  albeit  it  was  calmly  spoken,  showed 
the  violence  of  the  shock  she  had  received." 

Affected  not  a  little,  I  believe,  by  a  conspiracy,  of  which,  up  to 
this  time,  I  know  not  all  that  I  could  wish  to  know,  but  of  which 
I  have  reason  to  expect  to  learn  much  more — a  conspiracy  to  pre- 
vent the  full  and  free  performance  of  the  trust  involved  in  my 
reception  of  the  biographic  matter  furnished  for  the  use  of  this 
work — the  distinguished  lady  more  than  mentioned  in  that  extract 
has  borne  herself  toward  that  trust,  toward  this  work,  and  toward 
its  author  in  a  very  hostile  fashion.  Yet  there  never  was  an  instant 
when  I  wished  to  use  this  work  in  an  unfriendly  fashion  toward 
her  or  hers. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  could  we  here  avoid  examination  of  such 
statements  as  those  contained  in  that  extract  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  Courier 'Jommalf 

I  have  heard  quite  curious  accounts  of  Mrs.  Sprague's  relation  to 
her  father's  Presidential  candidature  in  1868.  My  information  on 
that  subject  is  by  no  means  meagre.  Yet  I  do  not  feel  required  to 
offer  a  minute  account  of  what,  it  is  related,  our  hero's  eldest 
daughter  did  and  said,  iu  order,  as  she  thought,  to  forward  his 
Presidential  prospects. 

I  felt  bound  to  give  that  anecdote,  related  by  Mr.  Sumner^  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn  in  Chapter  XLIIL  And  I  fed 
bound  to  say  that  the  information  I  have  had  about  her  seems  to  tend 
to  show  quite  clearly  that  she  was,  indeed,  in  1868,  "  thoroughly 
ambitious,''  and  that  she  very  powerfully  influenced  her  father's 
Presidential  views  and  aspirations.  But  I  do  not  censure  her  on 
that  account.  I  leave  the  subject,  not  reluctantly,  but  gladly.  It  is 
not  to  me  a  pleasant  theme ;  but  this  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
opposition  made  by  Mrs.  Sprague  to  this  endeavor  to  do  justice  to 
the  memory  of  her  famous  father. 

This  telegram  next  asks  attention  : 

"  Washinqton,  July  7,  P.  IL 

»To  J.  P.  Tucker,  94  Fifth  Ayenue,  New  York: 

"Am  not  prepared  to  say  till  I  have  seen  the  whole.    Shall  be 
gratified  personally  if  friends  will  agree  not  to  have  my  name  pr 
sented  to  the  Convention.  S.  P,  0. 
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Below  IS  the  memoraudum  : 

"  [The  foregoing  telegram  was  in  answer  to  one  from  J.  P.  T.  giving 
a  portion  of  the  financial  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform,  and 
asking  if  it  was  acceptable.]  " 

And  here  is  an  important  letter : 

"  Washington,  July  8,  1868. 

*'My  Dear  Sir:  Have  seen  only  the  telegraphic  abstract  of  the 
platform.  It  is,  in  the  main,  very  good.  1  tiike  it  for  granted,  how- 
ever, that  it  contemplates  no  action  by  the  General  Government  for 
the  overthrow  of  governments  in  any  States  from  which  senators  and 
representatives  are  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress,  and  I  must  not  be 
understood  as  expressing  any  opinion  on  questions  of  Constitutional 
law,  which  may  come  before  the  courts.  1  must  add  that  1  shall  be 
more  gratified  if  the  choice  of  the  Convention  falls  upon  either  of  the 
distinguished  names  before  it,  than  if  it  falls  upon  my  own. 

*'  Yours,  very  truly,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"  Col.  Jno.  D.  Van  Buren, 

"No.  11  West  9th  Street." 

After  much  reflection,  I  have  felt  obliged  to  use  this  memo- 
randum, furnished  me  by  the  Chief  Justice: 

"Mr.  Yallandigham  called  to-day  (July  14,  1868),  and  conversed 
with  great  frankness.  He  said  that  he  had  determined  to  give  Mr. 
Chase  his  support,  in  case  a  favorable  opportunity  should  offer,  in 
the  New  York  Convention.  He  and  other  members  of  the  Ohio 
delegation  were  fixed  in  their  purpose  that  Mr.  Hendricks  should 
not  be  nominated.  When  it  appeared  that  the  vote  of  Hendricks 
IkkI  rc'iK  ho<i  almost  a  majority,  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Tihlen,  Chairman 
of  the  Nrw  Voik  (K'leicaiion.  and  assured  him,  as  he  had  ])reviously 
(lone  just  before  the  vote  was  taken,  that  if  the  vote  ot  the  New 
"^'ork  (hlt'uat  ion  was  (hanired  to  Mr.  CMiase,  the  Ohio  delei^ation 
would  nialo'  no  (litlunltv.  lie  had  no  doubt  himself  that  a  eonsid- 
ci-ablc  nnmbiM'  of  the  deh\<j^ates  from  Ohio  were  ready  to  vote  for 
.Mr.  (Miasc,  ami  that  tiic  whole  vote  would  have  been  given  ratiier 
than  s(  c  Ui'iKhick's  nominated.  Mi*.  Tilden  replied  that  they  could 
not  do  otlurwise  than  vote  I'oi"  Mi*,  llendrieks,  so  long  as  there  was 
no  falliiiLT  otf  trom  him.  Mr.  X'allandii^ham  then  determined  that  the 
v<jle  of  ()hio  must  be  east  for  Seymour  in  order  to  prevent  the  nom- 
ination of  llrFidiiek-.  Jle  aslanl  John  A.  Green,  a  New  York  dele- 
irate,  to  iT't  Ml"  S<vinour  out  of  the  Convention.  But  Mr.  Green  was 
not  willini;-  to  undciiake  it.  iMr.  Yallandigham  himself  went  to  Sey- 
moui-.  and  a-kt d  him  to  i^o  out  of  the  Convention  with  him.  Mr. 
Seymour  linn  i"elin(|ui>hed  the  chair  to  General  Price,  and  went  into 
one  of  the  ro(»nis  of  the  buildini^,  and  endeavored  to  get  Mr.  Seymour 
to  witlnliaw  ticm  the  Convention  ;  but  Air.  Seymour  declined,  saying 
it  wa>  a  eriiical  time,  an<i  that  he  could  not  go  away.  He  then  told 
iMr.  Se^nloll^  trnnklv  what  he  desired;  that  the  Ohio  dele«i;ation  had 
deterinin(  <l  he  ni'isi  accept  the  nomination.  Mr.  Seymour  positively 
It) 
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refuBcd ;  whcronpon  Mr.  Yallandighan  eaid  he  must  be  nominated 
doBpite  his  refusal,  that  ho  would  make  a  speech  calling  upon  the 
Convention  to  do  so.  Mr.  Seymour  said,  *  You  certainly  will  not  do 
that;  for  I  can  not  consent  to  it.*  Mr.  Vallandigham  replied,  •!  oer- 
tixinly  shall;'  and  Governor  Seymour  said,  *I  sliall  refuse  in  the  Con- 
vention;' and  thereupon  they  ])artod.  Mr.  Yallandigham  then  went 
again  to  Mr.  Tilden,  and  urged  him  to  nominate  Mr.  Chase,  or  at 
any  rate  hold  off  from  voting  for  Mr.  Hendricks.  The  appeal  had 
no  effect.  He  then  returned  to  the  delogation,  and  Colonel  JicCook 
made  the  nomination,  and  the  result  followed  as  detailed  in  the 
proceedings. 

^^  Mr.  Yallandigham  said  ho  had  taken  his  place  in  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  and  had  adhered  to  him  in  good 
faith  ;  but  had  constantly  stated,  when  asked,  that  Mr.  Chase  would 
carry  Ohio,  if  nominated,  whatever  other  members  of  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation might  say  to  the  contrary.  Ho  mentioned  particularly  his 
statement,  to  this  effect,  to  the  North  Carolina  delegation.  This  was, 
however,  perhaps,  after  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pendleton  became 
hopeless.  Mr.  Vallandigham  said  he  had  not  the  least  doubt 
that,  if  the  New  York  delogation  had  refrained  from  voting  for  Mr. 
Hendricks,  Mr.  Ciiaso  would  have  been  nominated.  He  believed  the 
Convention  was  fully  prepared  for  that  result. 

*'Af\er  this  relation,  Mr.  Yallandigham  expressed  a  strong  wish 
that  Mr.  Ciiase  would  in  somo  way,  and  with  such  protest  against 
particulars  of  the  platform  as  he  should  feel  bound  to  make,  express 
a  general  preference  for  the  Democratic  party  and  the  election  of 
the  Democratic  nominees.  Mr.  Chase  replied  that  there  were  por- 
tions of  the  platform  to  which  he  could  no  more  assent,  without  self- 
contradiction,  than  Mr.  Yallandigham  could  assent  to  a  platform 
expressly  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  State  rights.  The  most  im- 
portant declaration  from  which  he  dissented  was,  that  the  recon- 
struction acts  wore  utterly  null  and  void,  especially  as  interpreted  by 
the  nomination  of  General  Blair,  and  his  letter  declaring  that  all  the 
governments  created  under  them  must  be  null.  Mr.  Chase  added, 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say  any 
thing  in  favor  of  either  platform  or  candidates;  and  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  take  no  further  part  in  politics,  but  to  confine  himself 
absolutely  and  entirely  to  his  judicial  duties.  He  said  he  was  a 
democrat  in  principle,  and  expected  to  remain  such,  but  must  act 
independently,  as  he  has  always  done.  He  desired  only  to  be  un- 
derstood as  having  given  no  pledge,  either  to  the  platform  as  made 
or  the  candidates  as  nominated. 

'^This  is  a  brief  abstract  of  a  somewhat  protracted  conversation; 
but  the  substance  of  it  is  fairly  stated.'' 

Here  is  another  report  of  interesting  conversation: 

"  Dr.  Pierce,  a  gentleman  from  Indiana  (a  brother-in-law  of  Senator 
Hendricks),  called  upon  Mr.  Chase,  in  the  last  days  of  May,  with  a 
note  of  introduction.  Afler  some  conversation  of  an  indifferent  ohar- 
aeter,  he  mentioned  that  there  was  a  very  cordial  feeling  among  the 
Democrats  of  Indiana  for  Mr.  Chase,  and  referred  particularly  to  a 
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Democratic  meeting,  where,  his  ntime  being  mentioneil,  it  was  very 
warmly  applauded.  There  was,  he  eaid.  a  stcong  preference  felt  in 
Indiana  for  Mr.  Hendricks,  though,  b}-  adroit  manngemenl,  the  friends 
of  Mr,  Pendleton  had  succeeded  in  getting  inetrui-tione  from  the  State 
Convention  in  hia  favor.  He  observed  thnt  he  wna  going  on  to  New 
York,  and  would  ascertain  the  atiite  of  feeling  and  opinion  there,  and 
would  let  Mr.  Chase  know  the  result. 

"Dr.  Pierce  to-duy  (July  14)  tailed  again,  not  having  communi- 
cated with  Mr.  Chase  since  the  former  cotiversation.  Ho  said  that  lie 
went  to  New  York,  as  he  originiilly  proposed,  and  saw  Colonel  Payne 
and  Mr.  Tilden,  with  the  last  of  whom  ho  had  some  bnsinees  of  a 
rivate  character.  Mr.  Tilden  said  to  him  that  the  Democrats  of  New 
'orlt  were  rendy  to  support  Mr,  Ili-ndriciis,  imd  he  had  similar  assur- 
ances fi-om  other  quarters.  Hi?  ilion  went  lo  Utica,  to  see  Governor 
Seymour,  and  had  a  conversniioK  with  liirn  at  his  own  house.  This 
was  early  in  June.  Governor  Seymour  seemed  anxious  to  satisfy  him 
that  he  was  misunderstood  in  the  West,  on  financial  questions,  and 
inquired  of  Dr.  Pierce  in  relation  to  some  prominent  individuals.  Dr. 
Pierce  explained  to  Governor  Seymour  the  management  by  which  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Pendleton  had  secured  the  vote  of  the  Indiana  delega- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Seymour  expressed  strong  disapproval.  Dr.  Pierce 
was  about  coming  away,  intending  to  leave  Uticu  by  the  train  that 
night.  Governor  Seymour  urged  him  to  stay  in  town,  and  said  that  if 
he  would,  he  would  come  in  himself  in  iho  evening,  and  see  himnttho 
hotel.  Dr.  Pierce  aesen led,  and  Governor  Seymour  came  into  town  ac- 
cordingly from  his  lionse  in  the  country,  where  tlie  first  conversation 
had  taken  place.  The  conversation  was  I'cnewed  at  the  hotel.  Gov- 
ernor Seymour  again  siiid  a  good  deal  npon  financial  topics,  and 
assured  Dr.  Pierce  thnt  the  New  York  delegation  would  willingly  sup- 
port Mr.  Hendricks,  and  asked  him  particularly  about  Mr.  Wnsl* 
ington  McLean,  who  had  visited  him  a  short  time  pi-eviously.  Dr. 
Pierce  gave  hia  opinion  of  that  gentleman:  an  'active,  energetic, 
able,  and  not  very  scrupulous  politician;  devoted  to  Mr.  Pendleton, 
and  faitliful  to  his  interesfa.' '  Seymour  remarked,  '  I  suppose  Mr. 
McLean  can  be  depended  upon  for  any  statement  or  representa- 
tion ho  makes.'  To  which  Dr.  Pierce  replied  that  lie  had  no  doubt 
of  it.     Governor  St-ymour  aeemod  to  bo  solicitous  on  this  point. 

"Shortly  alterward,  G<tvernor  Seymour  took  his  leave,  and  on 
the  next  morning  Dr.  Pierce  left  Ul'ica. 

•■  He  tlieii  visited  Governor  Church  at  liis  residence,  and  was  as- 
sured hy  him  tliat  the  Now  York  delegation  would  clieerfully  sup- 
port Mr.  Hendricks.  l>r.  P.  then  went  home  to  Indiana,  calling 
upon  several  gentlemen  in  Ohio  on  his  way,  all  of  whom  he  found 
iiivoialile  to  Mr.  Hendricks.  He  remained  at  home  until  near  the 
time  of  the  Convention,  when  he  proceeded  to  New  York.  There  . 
he  slill  underatood  from  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Tilden,  and  Governor 
Seymour,  that  the  New  York  delegation  were  favorable  to  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks, and  was  surprised  to  learn  of  their  resolution  to  vote  for  Mr. 

'Of  course,  Uiis  language  if  not  chargenbte  lo  the  eomposer  of  ibis  work. 
Cotnpnring  Mr.  WnxhlngTon  Jlcl^an  with  politicitma  geuerall;,  I  do  not  find  mjaelf 
JiBposfd  lo  "  call  liim  out  of  Ills  uame.'' 
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Church.  He  thought  little  of  it,  however,  inasinnch  as  after  the 
first  ballots  tiio  delegation  voted  for  Mr.  Hendricks.  Jast  befbre 
the  twenty-first  or  twenty-second  ballot,  ho  went  to  Mr.  Seymoar 
and  told  him  that  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  would  vote  for  Mr. 
Hendricks,  upon  which  Governor  Seymour  told  him  that  he  must 
see  them  at  once  and  get  them  to  act  quickly.  He  called  upon  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  ac- 
cordingly; but  their  action  was  delayed  for  some  reason,  and  shortly 
afterward,  the  movement  in  the  Ohio  delegation  was  made  for  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Seymour,  and  was  successful.  Dr.  Pierce  ex- 
pressed much  dissatisfaction  at  the  course  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion, and  said  that  it  seemed  very  probable  that  McLean  had  an  un- 
derstanding witii  Seymcmr  at  the  time  he  visited  him  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  or  first  of  June.  Dr.  Pierce  said  that  ho  had  heard,  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday,  of  the  resolution  of  the  New  York  dele- 

fation  to  cast  its  vote  for  Mr.  Chase,  and  was  very  much  surprised 
y  it.  He  was  as.sured  by  Mr.  Tilden,  Mr.  Church,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  others,  that  the  delegation  did  not  intend  to  vote  for  any 
other. than  Mr.  Hendricks,  so  long  as  there  was  a  probability  of  his 
nomination.  Dr.  Pierce  was  very  confident  that  Mr.  Hendricks 
would  have  been  nominated  on  the  last  ballot  had  not  the  Ohio 
movement  prevented  it.  Dr.  Pierce  concluded  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Hendricks  had  always  declined  to  come  into  the  field  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  candidate,  though  not  unwilling  to  accept  the  nomination 
should  circumstances  favor  it." 

On  the  same  day,  July  14,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Murat  Halstead,  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  in  the  course 
^f  which  he  said: 

"There  is  just  as  much  truth  in  many  of  the  stories  set  afloat 
about  me  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Convention,  as  in  those 
connected  with  the  impeachment  trial." 

The  next  paragraph  contains  the  words : 

"  My  name  was  brought  forward  spontaneously,  and,  so  fhr  as  I 
know,  unexpectedly,  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  some  two 
months  ago,  as  that  of  a  Democrat  in  principle,  not  in  mere  party 
connection,  acceptable  to  great  numbers  outside  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  likely,  therefore,  if  proposed  by  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, to  unite  nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  all  who,  for  various  rea- 
sons, are  opposed  to,  or  dissatisfied  with,  the  nomination  made  aft 
Chicago." 

On  the  same  day^  also,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Miss  Susan 
B.  Anthony: 

"Dear  Miss  Anthony:  Your  opinion  of  the  people^s  readiness 
for  any  political  movement  whatever,  outside  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties now  arraj'cd  against  each  other,  does  not  correspond  with  mine. 
I  think  there  is  no  such  readiness.     And  I  fear  you  and  I  would  nol 
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bo  nearly  as  welt  agreed  on  financial   quostions  as  wo  ai'o  on  the 
question  of  universftl  suffrage. 

"At  all  events,  I  have  voted  myeeif  an  exempt  from  future  polit- 
ical contentions.  I  mean  to  limit  myself  to  the  duties  of  a  quieter 
sphere  of  usorulness." 

Here  la  another  memorandum  furnished  me  by  the  Chief  Justice: 

"  October  12,  1868. 

"  This  morning  General  Knaecrans  called  on  roe  with  Major  W.  T. 
Southerlin,  of  Danville,  Virginia.  Major  Southerlin  was  a  devuttd 
adlierent  of  the  Bebellion  «nd  of  Juff.  Davis,  during  ihe  civi!  war. 
He  is  now  a  supporter  of  Seymour  and  Blair. 

"  The  conversation  began  by  an  invitation  from  Major  Southerlin 
to  attend  the  Agricultural  Fair  for  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to 
be  held  ut  Danville  this  week.  It  then  turned  on  political  subjects. 
A  greut  deal  was  said  by  each  of  the  three,  but  I  nol.e  only  the  sub- 
stance of  what  was  said  by  Major  Southerlin.  He  expressed  hia 
strong  desire  to  know  what  would  be  the  policy  of  General  Grant  in 
relation  to  universal  amnesty  and  removal  of  disabilitios,  in  the 
event  of  hia  election.  He  suid  that  he  himself,  and  many  others  who 
thought  as  he  did,  were  dispnscd  to  accept  universal  auflVage,  and  to 
give  to  General  Grant's  administration  n  fair  and  honest  support  if 
tliey  could  be  asBured 'of  the  full  enfi-anchisemcnt  of  themselves  by 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. I  observed  tbiit  I  could  only  state  my  conclusions,  founded 
upon  a  general  knowledge  of  General  Grant's  character.  I  had  no 
doubt  that  he  would  feel  himself  bound,  and  would  in  good  faith 
give  full  effect  to  the  Repnblitan  ideas  on  the  subject  of  univei-sul 
suffrage;  but  I  did  not  believe  ho  was  animated  by  any  vindic- 
tive, or  oven  unkind,  sentimi'tita  toward  tboso  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  Iti'bellion,  and  1  had  no  diiubt,  therefore,  that  his  inliu- 
cnci'  i(i  tlic  event  eonlcmplated  by  Major  Southerlin  would  be 
wlu.lly  ill  liivur  of  tlie  removal  of  disabilities,  and  that  his  views 
ill  this  rL'.-:[teit  wciuld  be  adopted  by  Congress.  I  then  asked  Major 
SuiulK'rlin  why  lie  and  others  could  not,  in  the  event  of  the  election 
of  Siynmur,  take  ground  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage,  as  Ihe  best 
means  (if  securing  contented  and  effective  lahor,  and  of  the  restora- 
tion, lo  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  Southern  Slates,  of  Ihcir  educated 
aii<l  iiintit  c:ipiihlc  citizens.  He  answered  that  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral (iriint  w-ou1<l  he  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  reconstruction  policy 
or  dini^ress  w:i,-i  (o  be  maintained  in  respect  to  suffi'uge,  and  that 
acquiescence  111  himnelf  and  olhei-s  would  be  comparativeiy  easy; 
uliei-e:is  flic  election  of  Governor  Seymour  would  be  taken  as  proof 
thai  llie  m;ijority  of  the  Xgrlhorn  people  were  opposed  to  negro 
f^iitliMije  in  llie  Siiiitli,  and  lliat  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  a 
;,'i'iK-ial  eft'in't  Ui  civeithrow  tlie  whole  Congressional  reconstruction 
|ii)liey.  lie  Raid  tliat  lie  was  himself  opjxised  to  negro  suffrage,  and 
«un  only  willin;;  to  acr[uicscc  in  it  because,  in  case  of  General 
Giant's  election,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  it,  and  ho  was 
dis|"iseri  10  matte  the  best  of  ci  renin  stances  instead  of  persisting  in 
a  fniitlesfi  oniiobiLion.      He  said  that   the  Democrats  of  the  North 
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had  been  constantly  urging  Southern  men  to  reject  every  propoei- 
tion  for  settlement,  and  had  held  out  to  them  the  hope  that  they 
would  certainly  be  relieved  from  radical  oppression  by  Democratio 
ascendency.  He  said  :  *  They  tell  us  now  that  if  they  do  n't  sac- 
coed  this  year,  to  hold  out  till  1872,  when  they  will  certainly  do  so; 
but/  ho  added,  *we  are  tired  of  waiting  for  unfulfilled  promises.' 
I  observed,  *  Why,  then,  were  you  desirous  of  my  nomination  at 
New  York ;  since  I  have  nn'self  boon,  as  you  know,  decidedly  in 
favor  of  universal  suffrjigo  ?'  Ho  replied :  *  Wo  were  willing  to  take 
you,  and  give  up  our  oppoRition  to  negro  suffrage,  because  we  were 
certain  that  we  should  hnd  in  you  a  friend  in  all  other  respects, 
and  believed  that  your  nomination  and  election  would  do  a  great 
deal  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  Soutnem 
States.  Besides,  while  I  am  opposed  to  negro  suflrage,  I  believo 
that  wo  could  get  along  well  enough  with  it  if  we  had  an  admin  is* 
tration  of  the  General  Government  animated  by  real  good-will 
toward  us,  and  sincerely  desirous  to  promote  our  welfare.' 
"  General  Bosocrans  seemed  to  agree  with  me  in  general." 

The  next  documents  to  which  I  ask  attention  are  three  letters 
to  Colonel  William  Brown,  which  I  take  from  the  Cincinnati  Cbm- 
inerciaL     They  read  as  follows: 

"  Narraoansett,  September  2,  1868. 

"  My  Dear  Colonel  :  Your  welcome  letter  reached  me  here.  I  thank 
you  most  heartily  for  your  noble  and  generous  defense  of  my  motives 
and  actions.  The  friendship  and  confidence  of  true  and  brave  men 
like  yourself  is  worth  more  to  mo  than  any  political  honors. 

''  I  am  sorr}'  I  do  not  see  the  path  of  political  duty  for  myself  qnite 
as  clearly  as  you  have  seen  your  own  ;  and  I  can  not  help  regretting 
your  quotation  of  what  you  undei*8tood  me  to  sav  of  the  duty  of 
patriots  in  the  event  of  reactionary  ascendency  in  New  York. 

''I  have  no  recollection  of  the  hinguai^e  used  by  me  in  our  various 
conversations ;  but  I  dare^  say  that  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
nearly  all  the  Bepublicana,  and  many  of  the  Conservatives  who  de- 
sired my  nomination,  would  vote  for  General  Grant,  if  the  New  York 
Convention  should  adopt  a  platform  and  make  nominations  indicating 
a  purpose  to  overthrow,  by  national  action,  the  governments  and  con- 
stitutions established  in  the  South  undor  the  reconstruction  acts.  In 
this  event,  I  believe  that  this  great  body  of  citizens  would  vote  for 
General  Grant  on  his  own  platform,  *Let  us  have  peace,*  trusting 
and  believing  in  him.  rather  than  in  the  party  which  nominated  him. 

''If  I  said  any  thing  stronger  than  this,  it  was  more  than  I  should 
have  said,  and  more  than  I  was  in  the  habit  of  saying.  And  if  I  6X« 
pressed  any  pei'sonal  feeling  of  my  own.  it  must  have  been  that,  in 
the  event  referred  to,  I  should  feel  myself  pretty  efTectually  separated 
from  both  political  parties,  and  letl  free  of  mere  party  obligations. 

^'I  believe  and  feel  now  as  I  believeii  and  felt  then.  I  am  neither 
disappointed  by  the  course  you  have  determined  on  for  yourself,  nor 
dissatistied  with  it.  Tens  of  thousands,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands^ 
who  sympathized  with  you  in  the  early  days  of  July,  act  with  yoa 
now.     It  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  the  action  at  KeW 
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York.  But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  I  am  vovy  sure  that  tens  of  ihonsands 
of  DemocratB,  who  sympathm-d  with  you  then,  and  not  a  few  Ropab- 
liciinB,  alarmed  by  the  tondL-ni'ics  of  their  parly,  and  desiring  a 
change,  would  give  their  vototJ  for  Dwmocralio  electors,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  if  Governor  SL-ymour  is  elected,  he  will  give  no 
countenance  to  reactionary  violunco,  or  to  the  subversion  of  the 
Southern  governmentB. 

"Under  these  cii-cumstanceB,  I  see  at  present  no  right  or  useful 
course  for  me  except  that  of  abstaining  wholly  from  political  con- 
flicts; of  performing  faithfully  the  duties  of  my  position;  of  adhering 
steadily  to  my  constantly  avowed  principles,  and  of  doing  whatever 
I  properly  can  in  my  proper  sphere  to  recommend  them  to  general 
acceptance  and  practical  application. 

"I  am  sure  that  your  speech  was  intended  to  be  entirely  fair 
toward  Governor  Seymour ;  but  is  it  not  somewhat  too  depreciatory 
in  tone?  I  do  not  doubt  that  ho  was  a  sincere  friend  to  the  liberal 
side,  and  if  he  yielded  to  the  clamor  of  the  reactionists  and  others 
fur  his  own  nomination,  let  us  remember  how  few  are  the  men  who 
would  have  declined  it  under  the  circumBtances.  Justice  to  him  ia 
a  duty  from  ub. 

"One  word  moi-e  that  may  look  like  criticism.  I  regret  that  yon 
printed  the  extract  from  my  letter.  Not  that  I  regret  the  printing 
per  se — I  am  not  at  all  sorry  for  that.  But  it  is  a  good  rule  that  no 
private  letter  or  extract  from  one  should  be  published  without  the 
express  consent  of  writer  and  receiver,  I  put  this  in  only  as  a 
caution  from  an  old  man  to  a  young  man, 

"  The  fullest  copy  of  your  speech  I  have  seen  was  in  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial,  and  even  that  does  not  contain  whatyonsaidof  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nomination.  I  should  like  to  have  a  complete  copy. 
The  Evening  Post  {New  York)  reprinted  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Commercial's  report.  Extracts,  more  or  less  full,  have  been  in  very 
niuny  other  ])iip('rB.  It  li:is  attracted  very  great  attention,  and  has 
j,'ivt>n  niiicli  salistiictioti,  so  fiir  as  I  hear,  to  our  friends,  whethi;r  now 
aujiportiiij;  Uraiil  or  Seymour. 

■'  Fiiitht'iilly,  your  friend,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"Col.  Wii.j.iAM  Bkown, 

"^'idiolasville,  Ky." 

"  Washinoton,  September  29,  1868. 
"Mv  l)KAit  (Colonel:  On  my  return,  Inst  night,  I  found  your  two 
letti'rr^  iif  tin;  mil  and  14th,  with  the  lelU'i-s  and  slips  from  newspa- 
pi-rs  iiK'loccd  with  ihi'm,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  all.  But 
I  must  a-MMv  yim  lluiv  I  [u;i;<ieii  no  explanation  of  your  motives 
fiir  niaUin;;  tlif  Frankliirt  Hpcech,  I  Iclt  that  it  was  impossible  for 
yu\i  til  ail  c.viipt  I'rinn  motive's  lionorabio  to  youi-self  and  most  kind 
ill  nn',  i\w\  iv.ry  wind  1  writo  cxpri'SNing  tlinnke  and  gratitude  for 
yi)ur  vinr|ir:itiiin  ol'  nic  ut^iiinst  lieiiublican  misrepresentation  and 
nii-uiiiiLTHtamliii;;  conies  Imm  my  heart,  I  regretted  nothing  in 
voiir  spori'li  rxfcjit  its  tone  and  tenor  concerning  Governor  Seymour. 
\  wiM  fww  wlii'ii  tlii;  plaliiirm  was  adopted  and  interpreted  on  the 
vit:d  i(iiisiiiiii  of  the  ^t:lbiliLy  or  forcible  subversion  of  the  accom- 
l)lislji.ii    work    of  reioniitruction    by    the   letter  and   nomination  of 
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General  Blair,  that  nearly  all  the  Eepublicans  and  very  many  of 
the  Conservatives,  who  are  anxious  to  unite  with  the  Democrats  in 
opposition  to  the  extreme  measures  of  the  Republican  loaders,  would 
be  constrained  to  the  support  of  General  Grant.  But  it  was  not,  and 
i^^  not,  my  belief  that  Governor  Seymour  desired  to  have  this  issue 
made,  or  that  he  wished  the  nomination  for  himself  I  have  seen 
nothiiii^  in  his  action  which  makes  n)e  question  the  sincerity  of  his 
declared  wishes  for  a  different  issue,  and  for  another  candidate, 
llardlj'any  man  would  have  resisted  the  approaches  made  to  him  by 
a  Convention  which  seemed  to  be,  and  perhaps  was,  unanimous,  or 
noarl}"^  so,  in  demandin*;  his  consent  to  his  own  nomination.  That 
he  did  not  resist  may  be  di'plored  on  public  grounds ;  but  my  friends 
should  not  complain.  I  had  no  claim  on  a  JDemocratic  Convention, 
representing  what  may  be  called  the  Old  lino  Democracy.  The  nom- 
ination was  ])roposed  only  as  a  means  of  uniting  in  support  of  the 
ticket  those  in  general  sympathy  with  that  Democracy  on  other  is- 
sues that  have  arisen  since  the  war,  but  who  were  as  much  as  ever  in 
favor  of  securing  to  the  enfranchised  people  all  the  rights  of  men  and 
citizens,  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means  of  restoring  order  and 
prosperity  to  the  South.  By  their  action,  and  by  the  Blair  portion 
of  the  platform  especially,  the  Convention  refused  that  union.  This 
refusal  may  be  regretted,  hut  it  is  not  matter  of  complaint.  Gov- 
ernor Seymour,  1  am  confident,  desired  it.  I  blame  nobody — no 
Democrat  who  thinks  other  issues  paramount  in  importance  to  that 
of  peace  and  the  universal  suffrage,  for  supporting  Governor  Sey- 
mour;  and  no  Bepublican  or  Conservative,  who  thinks  ]>eace  and 
reorganization  on  the  basis  of  justice  for  all,  and  suffrage  to  secure 
justice,  paramount  to  all  other  issues,  for  supporting  General  Grant. 
These  last  can  vindicate  their  position,  and  at  the  same  time  do  full 
justice  to  the  abilities,  statesmanship,  patriotism,  and  pure  private 
character  of  (iovernor  Seymour.  The  former  can  maintain  theirs 
without  aspersion  upon  General  Grant,  and  with  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  services  he  has  rendered  in  his  military  capacity. 

''  lMea.*4e  take  this  as  a  slight  ex))ression  of  what  I  said  in  mj 
former  letter,  and  as  explaining  why  I  can  not  consent  to  have  the 
extract  from  that  letter  which  you  quote  published.  I  know  that 
(loveriior  Seymour  and  his  friends,  who  were  also  my  friends,  feel 
much  hurt  by  what  you  said  of  him.  and  what  othei*s  of  my  friends 
have  said.  an<l  are  inclined  to  regard  me  as  in  some  sort  res|>onsiblo 
for  those  sayings;  and  the  publication  of  that  extract,  disconnected 
from  what  I  wrote  of  him,  would  confirm  that  impression.  So  I  pre- 
fer to  have  nothing  ])ublishe«l;  and  you  will,  therefore,  treat  what  I 
have  heretofore  written  and  what  1  now  write  as  strictly  private. 

"  I  hope  that  your  expectations  of  good  results  to  the  people  of  the 
late  Slave  States,  whether  white  or  black,  from  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  will  be  realized.  I  think  they  will  be,  at  least  in  part. 
Reconstruction,  in  the  features  which  I  approve,  as  well  as  in  tnoaa 
which  i  disapprove,  will  probably  become  fixed  and  permanent  fiieia 
under  his  administration.  I  incline  to  think,  also,  that  he  will  fiiTor 
the  removal  of  all  disabilities  im])osed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. In  other  respects,  my  fears  of  the  results  of  his  election  are 
stronger  than  my  hopes.     But  it  will  be  a  great  thing  to  have  luii* 
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versal  euffrage  under  (he  new  ConBtitution  asenred,  and  ftU  disabilitieB 
removed.  In  this  way  only,  and  in  candid  acceptance  of  this  way, 
can  the  Southern  StatiiS,  in  my  judgment,  look  for  sure  prosperity, 

"  The  results  in  Vermont  and  Maine  indicate  reaction  from  the  de- 
pression to  which  ill-Eidvised  mensures  had  sunk  Republican  pros- 
pects. I  perceive  no  sufficient  ground  for  thinking  that  this  reaction 
is  local.  If  not,  the  result  is  sure.  General  Grant  will  be  President. 
Two  weeks  from  to-day  will  tell  the  Btorj-.  If  the  reaction  brings 
Republican  successes  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  election  in 
November  will  bo  Imrdly  any  thing  more  than  a  form. 

"  I  liad  some  hope  of  finding  you  here  upon  my  return  ;  but  I  see 
that  you  will  be  on  the  stump  in  Kentucky  until  the  3d  of  October ; 
then  I  suppose  you  will  come  East.  I  expect  to  remain  hero  now, 
hard  at  work  on  law  cases,  until  November,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to 
ace  you.     Meantime  believe  me,  as  ever, 

"  Faithfully,  your  friend,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"  Col.  Wm.  Brown." 

"  Washington,  October  28,  1868. 

"My  Dear  Colonel:  You  may  have  thought  mi>  negligent  in  not 
answering  your  last  kind  letter  from  New  York.  But  what  could  I 
add  to  what  1  had  said?  I  know  you  honest,  brave,  reeolutc,  and 
that,  unless  convinced  of  error,  you  will  speak  juel  aLcordinfi  to  your 
declared  convictions.  I  am  grateful,  for  I  feel  honored  by  your 
friendship  and  support.  It  is  my  undoubting  belici'  ihal  nssiiults  on 
Governor  Seymour  do  no  good  to  any  body,  but  are  both  unwise  and 
unjust.  I  have  never  doubted  that  he  erred  in  consenting  to  be  nomi- 
nated upon  the  platform  of  the  New  York  Convention,  without 
expressing  any  di.ssent  from  the  dogmas  on  reconstruction  which  it 
put  forth,  and  still  more  in  accepting  that  nomination  without  any 
such  dissent,  after  the  revolutionary  construction  given  to  it  by  the 
nomiiiiilion  of  Blair,  Irosh  from  the  publication  of  his  Brodhead  letter. 
But  the  error  wa^  one  whieli  might  easily  he  committed  by  one  in 
(iiiVL'riKir  Sevtiioiit'Si  |i<>r^itii>ii,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  warrants 
the  cei'viiaclieM  whiili  have  bevu  'lirecled  against  him. 

■'.huU'r  l'ierri'|)inii  has  ina'ie  the  Iruo  issue  between  Seymour  and 
Blair  and  C.v.ua  and  Cnltax,  He  analyzes  it  well  when  ho  wiys  that 
it  is  an  i-^^u.'  between  Blriir  and  [tevolniien.  and  (i rant  and  Peace, 
leavlii;;  Sevmnnr  and  Cnlhix  almost  wholly  out  of  sight.  I  inclose 
In  vuii  wi'th  Ihis,  a  eopv  of  Judge  I'ii-i-re].nnfs  speech.  You  will 
donhlless  be  >lniek,  as  I'wiis,  willi  the  account  of  the  conversation 
beiwem  liitn  and  (iraiil,  aiil  the  declaration  of  (irant  that  'his 
feelings  and  sentiments  are  entirely  opposeil  to  negro  suffrairc.'  I  hope 
thiit,  haviiiir  made  enunirh  [iroi;ress  during  the  war  to  beeome  'glad 
oCnei;!!.  enlistment'  (wliicli  1  certainly  could  never  say),  he  has 
uf.iiU-  pr"f;re>s  en'>iii.'h  since,  and  will  make  enough  hereatlci',  to  see 
in  ■U.eS.inlh'  the  whole  people  of  the  South;  in  'good  eitixens,' all 
jrood  citi/.ens,  ..r  whatever  complexion  or  nativity  ;  and  in  securing 
the  ri.i;hls  ol  all,  hy  the  saftVage  of  all,  something  else  than  giving 
tlieni  li.  c,  the  while  iieo])le  of  the  South)  negro  suftrage. 

■■Snicerely,  vours,  S.  P,  CHASE. 

"Col.    U'.M.    BlloWN." 
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And  now  I  ask  attention  to  the  following  remarkably  characteriBtic 

letter : 

"  Washington,  November  3,  1868. 

**  My  Dear  Sir  :  Some  months  have  passed  since  I  received  youp 
letter  of  May  last.  Many  events  have  taken  place  since,  and  the 
greatest,  in  which  the  rest  culminate,  is  taking  place  to-day. 

'^  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  comment  on  tliem,  but  simply  to  thank 
you  for  the  kind  words  of  your  letter.  Your  anticipations  have  not  been 
realized  ;  and  itiy  faith  in  the  Good  Providence  which  has  thus  far 
presided  so  graciously  over  our  country's  destiny  is  such,  that  I  can 
not  doubt  that  it  is  best  that  they  have  not  been. 

"  At  the  close  of  to-day's  voting,  1  do  not  doubt  that  General  Grant 
will  be  President  elect.  It  is  m^'  earnest  prayer  and  confident  expec- 
tation that  the  country  will  find  peace  in  the  reconciliation  of  races 
and  in  the  recognition  and  protection  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  men. 

*^  I  find  my  consolation,  under  the  annoyances  to  which  the  late  use 
of  my  name  has  subjected  me,  in  the  thought  that  it  represented  the 
strong  desire  of  many  Democrats  and  Republicans  to  unite  on  higher 
and  better  ideas  than  those  which,  for  years  past  and  this  year,  have 
formed  the  staple  of  Democratic'  platforms,  and  has  contributed 
something,  probably,  to  the  realization  of  that  desire  in  the  future. 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hoar  from  you  again,  and  mean- 
time I  remain,  very  sincerely,  your  friend,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

**  Hon.  R.  B.  Warden.'* 

I  have  shown  already  that  the  words,  "  your  anticipations  have  not 
been  realized/'  indicate  a  misconstruction  of  my  letter  of  May  5th. 
Here  is  a  pleasant  letter  to  conclude  this  chapter: 

"  Washington,  November  17,  1868. 

"  Dear  Colonel  :  Your  note  is  received,  and  I  thank  yoa.  Poor 
judges  can  not  vie  with  rich  Clevelanders  in  horse-buying. 

"  Mr.  Evarts  bought  a  span  in  New  York — good  horses,  for  $l,00<y^ 
which  confirms  your  view.  Can  't  you  take  New  York  in  your  way 
here,  and  see  what  can  be  done  there  as  to  a  single  horse  or  pairi  and 
a  coupe  or  other  carriage.  I  don  't  want  to  go  over  $2,000  for  horeee 
and  carriage. 

<^ Short  wrote  me  a  while  ago,  asking  my  reasons  for  disapproving 
his  reappointment  as  crier,  and  stating  he  was  informed  it  was 
because  of  his  preference  for  Grant.  Of  course  I  did  not  answer. 
It  is  true  that  I  did  not  like  the  officious  part  he  took  in  working 
machiner}'  for  the  Generars  nomination;  but  I  blame  no  man  for 
preferences  or  f<jr  proper  corresponding  action. 

"No  appointment  lasts  beyond  the  term,  except  of  men  continned 
through  vacation.  All  I  ask  of  you,  in  making  up  your  list  of  assist- 
ants,  is  to  select  obliging,  attentive,  gentlemanly,  and  capable  persons. 
I  see  no  reason  for  appointing  a  crier  at  all.  Why  can  not  Beardon 
or  Archie  Lewis  act? 

"I  suppose  Julia  is  half  German  by  this  time.  Give  my  love  to 
her  when  you  write,  and  to  Mrs.  Parsons  and  Biohard,  Jr.,  by 
word  of  mouth.        Sincerely,  youre,  S.  P.  CHASB. 

"  Col.  R  C.  Parsons." 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 

A   QREAT  AFFrjCTION — THK   BEOINMINQ  Of  THE    END. 

AMONG  the  papers  furnished  for  my  biographio  use  by  Cliief 
Justice  Chase,  is  one  which  reads  aa  follows : 

"  SUPRBHB  CODRT  OP  THE  TImITBD  StATES, 

"  ■Washinoton,  March  4,  1869. 

"ME1I0K.INDU1I  FOB  THE  JUDOU  FOR  INADODBATIOH. 

"The  judgeii  to  have  six  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Capitol.  "So 
Jadgo  will  require  a  ticket  for  his  own  admis^inn. 

"The  Court  will  control  absolutely  its  own  apartinenls.  Also, 
the  west  door  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  new  Senate  Terrace.  The 
judges  and  iheir  friends  will  enter  at  this  door. 

"No  person  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Capitol  without  a  ticket 
from  the  eeargent-at-arms  of  the  Senate. 

"The'judges  will  furnish  each  person  (number  limited  to  six) 
whom  Ibey  desire  to  allow  in  the  Supreme  Court  room,  a  card  re- 
questing their  admittance  to  the  court-room. 

"When  the  Prosidtnt-elect  and  the  Chief  Justice,  with  the  Court, 
rcacli  the  platform,  all  tlio  ladies  in  the  Supreme  Court  room  will 
bo  permitted  to  pass  through  the  marehal's  office  to  witness  tlie 
iniini,'uration. 

"Ladies  desirous  of  witnessing  the  pi-oceedinga  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  eiin  not,  after  the  close  of  those  proceedings,  be  admitted 
to  the  court-room.  MAESHAL." 

Happy  marshal !  And  how  was  it  with  our  hero?  He,  too, 
after  his  own  fashion,  was  ratlier  fond  of  pomp  and  pride  and 
circumstance,  in  public  life.  That  was,  indeed,  one  of  his  weak- 
nesses, if  I  did  not  misjudge  him  greatly. 

Among  the  same  papers  is  one  giving  the  form  of  the  oath  ad- 
mini.storod  lo  President  Grant.  Though  done  with  a  large  pen,  the 
characters  arc  italic,  and  arc  marked  off  as  follows  : 

"Ido  solemnly  sitcnr  |  that  J  icill  faithfully  execute  \  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Stales,  |  and  will,  lo  the  best  of  my  ability,  \  preserve, 
pr'jtert.  and  defend  I  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates.  I  So  help 
v,e  Godr 
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Under  that  form  are  the  words,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Chief 
Justice  himself: 

"This  oath,  from  this  paper,  was  administered  to  General  Grant, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1869.  S.  P.  C." 

The  next  day  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Grant  as  follows: 

"Dear  Madam:  My  friend.  Colonel  Parsons,  the  Marshal  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  will  place  in  your  hands  the  Bible  on  which  your 
honored  Imsband  took  the  oath  of  office  yesterday.  His  lips 
pressed  tlie  121st  Psalm. 

"  The  Book  will,  I  am  sure,  be  to  you  a  precious  memorial  of  an 
auspicious  day;  destined,  1  trust,  to  be  ev^er  associated  in  American 
remembrance  with  the  perfected  restoration  of  peace,  and  with  the 
renewal  and  increase  of  prosperity  throughout  our  land. 

"  With  earnest  desires  that  the  aspirations  of  the  Psalmist  may 
be  fulfilled  to  you,  to  him,  and  to  our  whole  people,  I  remain 

"Most  respectfully,  yours,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"Mrs.  TJ.  S.  Grant." 

Below  are  the  words: 

"  Copy  of  letter  sent  to  Mrs.  Grant  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
March,  1869 — intended  to  be  sent  with  the  Bible  on  the  5lh,  hat 
not  sent  by  reason  of  messenger  being  out  of  the  way." 

May  2,  1869^  the  Chief  Justice,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Smith  Miller,  said : 

"  My  old  affection  for  your  honored  father,  and  sincere  respect 
for  yourself,  requires  me  to  reply  to  your  note,  though  my  time  is 
so  entirely  occupied  by  my  special  duties  that  I  can  not  write  any 
thing  which  I  should  bo  willing  to  have  read  in  public.  BesideSi 
I  have  an  extreme  repugnance  to  even  seeming  to  have  any  further 
connection  with  political  movements.  I  have  done  my  share  of 
work  of  that  sort,  and  prefer  to  leave  future  events  to  younger 
folk.  But  you  will  not  be  mistaken  if  you  believe  me  heartily  de- 
sirous of  all  things  which  will  really  improve  the  condition  of 
woman.  Among  such  things  I  count  the  increase  of  facilities  for 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  ;  ampler  recognition  and  full  protec> 
tion  to  rights  of  property  ;  and  access  to,  and  peaceful  security  in, 
all  employments  for  which  she  is  qualified  by  strength,  capacity, 
and  integrity.  I  am  also  so  far  in  favor  of  suffrage  for  women 
that  I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried  in  one  or  more  of  the 
States,  and,  if  found  to  work  well,  extended  to  all.  I  am  sufKciently 
confident  of  good  results,  to  be  willing  to  vote  for  it  in  the  State 
where  I  reside." 

Many  letters  written  in  1869  must  be  reserved  for  use  in  my 
Edition  of  the  Speeches  and  Writings  of  our  hero,  I  mast  now 
go  forward  rapidly  toward  the  end  of  the  present  work. 
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At  Washington,  May  24,  1870,  Chief  Justice  Chase  wrote  as 
follows  to  President  Grant : 

"Dear  Sir:  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  house  formerly 
occupied  by  Jefferson  Davis,  at  Eichmond,  has  been  occupied,  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  government,  as  head-quarters  by  the 
general  commanding  in  that  district.  I  understand  that  the  prop- 
erty belongs  to  the  city  of  Eichmond ;  an  intention  to  give  it  to  Mr. 
Davis,  or  in  some  way  appropriate  it  as  an  executive  residence  for 
the  President  of  the  Contederate  States,  having  never  been  carried 
into  effect.  Tlie  property  has  never  been  contiscated,  and  the  title, 
therefore,  remains,  as  I  suppose,  unaffected  by  the  Eebellion. 

*•  The  great  calamity  which  has  recently  fallen  upon  Eichmond, 
makes  it  necessary  to  provide  a  place  for  the  sittings  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  and  Chanceiy  Courts,  formerly  held  in  the  Capitol ; 
and  this  house  offers  the  best  location.  Nothing,  I  suppose,  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  its  restoration  to  the  city,  except  a  simple  military 
order ;  but  of  this  the  War  Department  is  douDtless  best  informed. 

^'I  have  been  requested  to  ask  your  favorable  consideration  of  this 
matter  ;  and  as  Virginia  is  within  my  judicial  circuit,  and  as  a  very 
recent  visit  to  Eiclimond,  immediately  afler  the  recent  terrible  disas- 
ter, has  given  me  a  very  vivid  sense  of  the  necessity  in  which  the 
wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  property  originates,  I  do  so  without 
delav. 

"  Your  own  feelings,  I  am  sure,  would  prompt  you,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  the  citizens. 

"With  profound  respect  and  true  regard,  1  remain, 

"  Your  obedient  servant,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"The  President." 

The  next  matter  by  which  attention  is  invited  is  of  deeply  pain- 
ful character.  I  oftor  here  the  copy  of  a  letter,  written  through  an 
ainaniieiisis,  to  Hon.  Richard  C.  l^irsons,  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1870.  Certainly  among  the  things  which  must  be  carefully 
explained  in  every  biography  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase  are  the 
lacts  to  which  that  letter  draws  attention. 

Thes(»  are  the  terms  in  which  the  letter  dictated  at  that  time 
relerretl  to  a  great  affliction  : 

"  You  will  sec,  I)}'  the  date  of  this,  that  I  am  at  Mrs.  Sprague's. 
1  iiavc  been  here  a  monlh  with  Nettie.  Wo  went,  as  we  desiijrned, 
to  St.  Paul  aii<l  Minnea})olis,  and  relui*ned  by  the  way  of  Niagara 
h'nlls.  On  the  jouniey  Iroin  tlie  Falls  to  New  York,  which  we  un- 
dei'took  to  aeeomj)lish  hetween  2  P.  M.  on  the  IGlh  and  8  A.  M.  on 
the  ITtli  of  Aui^'ust,  T  was  attacked,  without  warnini^,  about  9 
o'clock',  hy  paralysis,  until,  when  J  reached  New  York,*  my  right 
side,  liotu  the  toe  to  the  scalp,  was  sensibly  ati'octed,  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  s[>eak   i ntc-lligildy.     1  could,  how^ever,  get  up-stairs  at  the 


^  The  word  "  until  "  is  in  tlie  copy  I  have.     I  have  not  seen  the  original. 
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HnfTman  Honse  without  vory  great  difflcnity.    Dr.  Clark  was  imme- 

diiitcly  cnllcd  in,  and  also  j5r.  Hammond.  Dr.  Clark  was  vay  rega- 
Inr  ptijeiciftn,  and,  of  courao,  Dr.  Hammond  was  merely  advised 
with  as  consulting.  They  both  agreed  as  to  the  natnre  of  the  at- 
tack—tliot  it  was  paralysis  of  tho  right  side,  hut  unusualiy  moderate. 

"  I  remained  at  the  Uolfman  House  a  week,  arnving  there  Wednes- 
day morning,  and  leaving  Wednesday  noon.  Nettie  was  with 
me.  and  Mrs.  Spragne  and  the  Governor  Joined  mo  there  Wednesday 
evi-ning.  £  could  write  this  letter  myselT.  but  it  would  be  a  great 
labor,  and  tho  writing,  though  plainer  than  common,  woald  be  a 
groat  deal  stiffer.  How  soon  I  shall  get  well,  I  can  not  euty.  At 
present,  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  tal<e  my  place  in  court  at  the 
adjourned  term  ;  nnd  I  dotibt  very  much  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
take  it  at  the  regular  term,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  may. 
Of  course,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  shall  want  yon  to  be  here 
OS  early  as  possible,  and  am  glad  to  know  that  your  return  is  not  to 
be  postponed  beyond  the  middle  of  November. 

"I  have  not  been  allowed  to  write  or  dictate  until  within  a  day 
or  two.  Mr.  Didier  has  been  with  mo  for  that  time.  But  I  have 
been  allowed,  and,  indeed,  required,  to  take  what  exercise  I  could. 
I  have  walked  more  and  more  every  day,  until,  at  last,  I  -walked 
about  a  mile  without  resting.  I  can  ride,  witliout  difficulty,  eight 
or  ten  miles.*  So,  too,  in  respect  to  writing;  at  first,  I  could  not 
use  my  right-hand  at  all.  I  nave  recovered  so  that  I  write  a  little 
every  day, 

"I  have  been  thus  particular  because  you  are  at  a  distance,  and 
may  have  hoard  incorrect  accounts ;  besides,  it  is  desirable  that 
you  should  know  the  truth.  1  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  be  aa  par- 
ticular with  any  body  else  upon  this  side,  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
well  enough  to  keep  what  I  write  to  yourself." 

Paralysis  is  now  attracling  much  attention,  here  and  in  other 
countries.  Every  body  has  a  theory  about  paralysis,  and  aome  in- 
dividuals have  many  theories  about  paralysis.  It  is  paralysis  here 
and  paralysis  there ;  yet,  after  all,  how  little  do  we  know  about  the 
thing  so  named ! 

A  few  things  may,  however,  be  set  down  about  such  palsy  as  ap- 
peared in  Salmon  Portland  Chase.  Like  every  other  laming*  ^ 
the  physical  part  of  our  humanity,  the  thing  which  we  were  once 
content  to  talk  about  under  the  designation  palsy,  more  or  leas 
lames  the  mind.  The  body  and  the  mind  of  the  late  Chief  Justios 
were  forever  lamed,  when,  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  1870,  he  wu 
first  palsied;  or,  as  we  have  recently  accustomed  ourselves  to  say, 
paralyzed.  But  lameness  is  not  death.  A  lame  walker  iralks,  tat 
all  his  halting. 


.e  Tor  piraljBisit  Lathimaig, 
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But  of  that  more  must  be  said  hereafter.  Here  I  say  but  a  few 
words  about  the  sorrow  that  uudoubtedlv  came  to  the  heart  of 
this  man  of  two-and-sixty  years  when  he  could  no  longer  see 
his  own  old  face  reflected  in  his  looking-glass^  and  when  he  saw 
how  others  were  affected  by  the  change  in  his  person^  port^  and 
presence. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  who  was  for  some  timev  his  private  secretary,  relates 
that  it  was  with  no  bitterness,  but  with  a  shrewd  and  kindly  smile, 
that  he  sometimes  said,  when  his  health  was  inquired  about :  '^  I  ^m 
not  very  well ;  but  I  'm  a  great  deal  better  than  some  people  wish 
I  was." 

I  must  go  farther  when  I  come  to  relate  some  of  my  own  obser- 
vations when,  as  is  to  be  set  forth,  I  was,  in  the  interest  of  this 
work,  induced  to  act,  for  a  limited  time,  as  Mr.  Lloyd's  successor. 
Often  I  was  unutterably  shocked  by  questions,  and  still  more  by 
looks  of  questioning  significance,  relating  to  health,  addressed  to 
"  my  Chief,''  as  he  rather  liked  to  have  me  call  him. 

Had  our  hero  studied  hygiene  and  medicine — for  I  distinguish 
them — as  every  enlightened  man  and  woman  ought  to  study  them, 
he  might  have  been  in  tolerable  health,  this  day.  He  literally  put 
himself  to  death.  That  is  the  simple  truth.  He  suffered  death  at 
his  own  hands ;  not  as  a  suicide,  but  as  a  man  whom  no  warning, 
no  persuasion,  nothing  could  induce  to  let  nature  heal  him. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1870,  he  dictated  a  letter  to  Miss  Nettie 

Chase,  his  ^^ darling  Nettie,"  in  which  he  said: 

"Last  n\ii;ht  I  safifercd  a  good  deal  with  pains  in  my  chest,  but 
sle|)t.  on  the  \v1joU\  pretty  well,  and  am  this  morning  much  better. 
1  have  walkc(l  already  in  the  house  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
breakfasted,  and  am  going  out  to  take  a  walk  with  William  as  soon 
as  I  tinish  this  letter.     It  is  now  twenty  minutes  past  ten. 

^"  The  ehihlren  are  well,  and  so  is  Katie.  The  baby  grows  in  grace 
and  beaut V  day  by  dav,  and  I  look  soon  to  see  her  walking  and 
talking.     Willie  improvers  continually. 

^'The  (Jovernnr,  as  long  as  Katie  was  absent,  was  very  constant  in 
liis  attendance,  coming  down  every  night.  Since  ho  went  up  on 
We(hiesday  nK^rning,  he  has  not  returned,  but  we  expect  him  to-night 
as  usual.     His  place  is  well  supplied  by  Katie. 

^'I  am  still  kept  on  my  short  diet;  but  I  suppose  it  is  best  for  me. 
Please  luing  me  a  bottle  of  cologne  and  a  good  modern  arithmetic.'' 

On  the  19tb  he  dictated  a  remarkable  letter  to  Mr.  Ball,  concern- 
ing bis  anxiety  to  clear  away  even  the  smallest  things  in  his  affairs 
which  could  be  a  cause  of  self-reproach.     And  on  the  22d  he  caused 
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to  be  written  to  Mr.  Henry  D.  Cooke,  under  his  dictation,  a  lettei 
beginning  aa  follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cooke  :  My  hcnllh  ia  quite  precorione,  and  I  feel  that 
I  ought  lo  m:iko  somo  permanent  disposition  of  my  property,  and  I 
know  of  no  one  ihrougli  whom  I  can  mako  it  bo  eatisfiictorily  aa 
through  yourself.  1  have,  tlicrcfore,  taktin  the  great  liberty  of  using 
your  name  in  n  paper  wliicb  I  liavc  drawn  up  as  my  lost  ^11.  I 
liopo  you  will  not  refuse  your  consent." 

Here,  surely,  is  an  Indication  to  which  Mr.  Cooke  may  well  point 
with  pride.  It  proves  that,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1870,  Chief 
Justice  Clinsc  considered  him  entitlc<l  to  respect  and  confidence 
in  a  high  degree.  And  I  desire  that  the  living  interests  of  Mr. 
Cooke,  as  well  as  the  memory  of  our  hero,  may  be  credited  with 
this  indication.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  do  injustice  in  this  work  to 
any  man. 

On  the  24th,  in  a  dictated  letter  to  Mr.  Schuckcra,  the  Chief 
Justice  said : 

"It  ia  a  long  time  since  I  received  your  letter,  but  really  I  have 
been  in  no  condition  to  reply.  I  am  now  regaining  my  strength 
slowly,  baring  lost  a  good  share  of  what  1  had  previously  gaincd,l>y 
imprudence." 

The  elsewhere  mentioned  implication  of  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Herald,  that  I  claimed,  at  some  time,  that  I  was,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  our  hero's  private  secretary,  is  as  false  as  the  same 
article's  pretended  criticism  of  my  style  and  diction ;'  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  evident  it  has  already  become,  that  it  is  very  vilely 
false  to  pretend,  that  Mr.  Schuckers  was  ever  continuoualy,  for  any 
considerable  time,  near  the  person  of  Secretary  Chase  or  Chief 
Justice  Chase!     The  same  letter,  however,  goes  on  as  follows: 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  prospects  of  the  mowing-machine 
are  so  good ;  aiid  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  you  the  sitn- 
ntion  at  "Washington  which  you  desire.  But  I  snull  cortamly  not 
be  there  during  tlio  adjourned  term,  nor  will  Parsons  before  the 
middle  of  it.  I  will  write  to  liim  as  soon  as  possible;  but  I  know  of 
no  position  which  will  be  vacant,  oven  then,  unless  a  vacancy  ia 
made  for  the  purpose  of  aceommoilating  you. 

"  If  my  own  health  wore  good,  so  that  we  tould  attond  to  the  work, 
I  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  join  you  in  preparing  the  hook;  but 
I  BOO  no  prospect  of  it." 

The  book  in  question  %vas,  no  doubt,  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
life  of  our  liero  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     On  such  a  lift  I 
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have  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Schuckers  had  made  a  little  progress, 
when  he  laid  it  aside,  and  commenced  a  history  of  paper  money 
in  this  country.  Having  met  him,  having  read  a  certain  letter  of 
his,  and  having  heard  much  of  him,  I  could  not  allow  myself  to 
entertain  a  thought  of  him  as  competent  to  write  a  life  of  Salmon 
Portland  Chase  with  any  aid  whatever.  But,  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  at  Narragausett,  his  handwriting  reappears  in  the  books 
of  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  first  draught  of  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Dwight  Bannister.  » 

On  the  26th  of  the  preceding  month,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  as 
follows : 

"  My  Dear  Schuckers  :  Mr.  Didier  has  resigned,  to  take  effect  on 
the  3l8t  of  October.  Mrs.  Sprague  wrote  you  to  know  whetl^er  you 
^vould  take  the  vacant  place.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  answer  at 
once,  and  to  have  you,  if  you  conclude  to  take  it,  to  come  at  once. 

''You  will  no  doubt  think  this  a  sudden  change  from  my  letter  of 
the  24th  inst. ;  but  Didier  is  responsible." 

Methinks  we  now  begin  to  see  what  notions  of  biography  were 
entertained  by  Mrs.  Sprague,  whose  implacable  hostility  to  the 
present  work  and  to  its  author,  has  become  a  fact  of  common  noto- 
riety.    Of  that,  however,  I  must  speak  hereafter. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1870,  Cljief  Justice  Chase,  at  Narra- 
gausett, dictated  a  letter  which  contains  these  words: 

"Tlunik  you  for  your  sympathy,  my  old  friend.  I  am  far  from 
lliinkiii*^  tliat  when  men  oeciipyinti^  particular  positions  in  the  public 
mind  tire  t:iken  away,  the  woi-ld  suffers  any  great  loss.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  they  have  done  their  w'orU,  and  that  other  men  are  better 
fitted  lor  the  new  circumstances  of  the  world  than  they  were. 

'  For  myself,  I  look  upon  the  work  which  I  had  to  do  as  nearly  done. 
Jt  would  have  been  a  gi'atiiication  to  me  to  have  finished  the  cur- 
rency a((  ordino*  to  my  own  ideas;  but  very  likely  the  ideas  of  others 
ai'e  better.  1  refer  particularly  to  the  restoration  of  sjiecie  payments, 
and  to  the  declaration,  as  (constitutional  law,  that  Congress  has  no 
])owcr  to  make  any  thing  else  than  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender  in 
]»aynient  of  de])ts.  Whether  I  shall  live  to  see  this  or  the  reverse, 
is  for  the  Divine  wisdom  to  determine.  I  shall  not  be  at  Washington 
dining  the  adjourned  term,  and  ])erhaps  not  during  the  regular  term 
which  follows,  though  I  am  slowly  regaining  my  strength,  so  far  as 
I  (an  see.  I  desire  to  commit  the  future,  in  this  respect,  as  in  all 
others,  to  Ilini  who  has  gi'aciously  cared  for  me. 

-  Vniirs,  very  truly,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

•'  J  Ion.  N.  Sahokn'I', 

'•  Washington,  D.  C." 
47 
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Marked  ''The  Democratic  Movement''  is  a  little  paper  booki 
which  was  among  the  papers  furnislied  for  my  biographic  use  bj 
the  man  I  have  to  name  so  often.  Tlie  first  article  that  it  contains 
is  taken  from  the  Commoner  of  May  20,  1871,  and  it  bears  the  title, 
"The  False  Departure."  The  next  is  from  the  Cincinnati  Cbiii^ 
mei'cial  of  May  19,  1871,  and  has  the  head-lines:  "Another  New 
Departure.  Vallaudigham  Takes  the  Responsibility.  The  Conati* 
tution  as  it  is.  All  Amendments  acquiesced  in.  Strict  Construction 
called  for.  An  Important  Movement."  There  are  other  articles; 
but  I  mention,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  only  one. 
That  one  is  from  the  (Washington)  Daily  Patriot^  May  22,  1871, 
and  has  the  head-lines:  "True  Course  of  the  Democracy  in  the 
Present  Crisis  of  the  Country.  The  Constitution  as  it  is.  A  Lietter 
from  John  Quincy  Adams." 

August  4, 1871,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  to  Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell, 
President  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  intended 
courtesy,  and  for  the  pass  and  kind  oifer  which  accompanies  it.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  shall  [go]  any  farther  than  this  place,  where  I  am 
glad  to  say  my  health  scem8  to  bo  steadily  improving,  nnd,  if  I  can 
rely  upon  the  assurances  of  my  friend  Colonel  Dunbar,  will  be  speedily 
restored.  Should  business  call  you  to  Waukesha,  while  I  am  here,! 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you. 

"  Yours,  YQvy  sincerely." 

On  the  same  day,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  to  Judge  Dickson,  then 
at  Oakland,  Maryland : 

"My  Dear  Judge:  I  received  your  letter  forwarded  to  me  from 
St.  Louis,  on  Saturday,  and  answer  it  on  Monday,  no  mail  going  out 
on  Sunday.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  more  definite  information  in 
regard  to  the  springs  at  St.  Louis.  They  are  esteemed  the  best  in 
the  State,  though  probably  the  waters  at  Eaton  Rapids  and  at  Lansing, 
both  of  which  are  more  accessible,  are  nearlj',  if  not  quite  as  effect- 
ive. As  far  as  I  could  observe,  the  waters  at  St.  Louis  have  mors 
control  over  paralytic  and  rheumatic  affections  than  any  other. 
During  July  and  August,  and  probably  the  greater  part  of  September, 
the  climate  is  malarious,  and  the  people  are  liable  to  attacks  of  fever 
and  ague.  A  slight  touch  of  that  disorder  induced  me  to  leave  when 
I  did.  I  came  here,  where  the  climate  is  much  better,  and  the  waters, 
80  far  as  troubles  of  the  kidneys  and  liver  are  concerned,  are  mors 
effective.     I  do  not  regret  that  I  came,  and  hope  for  the  best  results. 

"I  most  sincerely  sympathize  with  you  in  your  troubles.  I  am 
afraid  you  work  too  hard  and  pay  too  little  attention  to  your  stomach. 
This,  as  I  have  loarnod,  can  not  be  done  with  impunity.  My  impres- 
sion is,  that  you  would  derive  more  benefit  from  a  visit  to  this  plaos^ 
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than  from  any  of  lho  Mieliigan  spn'nics.  You  might,  if  ho  inclined, 
however,  visit  Lansing  or  Eaton  Rapids,  and  if  not  satiaScJ  with 
them,  come  here.  You  will  be  aJmrisl  in  the  direct  line  by  i-nilrood 
to  Grand  Haven,  and  by  boat  fram  thence  to  Milwaukee,  from  whioh 
this  place  ia  distant  by  railroad  about  twenty-three  miles.  Yon  will 
find  the  boat  from  Grand  Uaven  to  Milwaukee  very  pleasant,  and  you 
can  take  the  cars  from  Milwaukee  here  at  7.15  or  10  A.  M. 

"  Very  aiiicorely,  your  friend,  S.  P.  CHASB." 

Five  days  afterwards,  he  wrote  lo  Colonel  Parsons: 

"  Mr  Dear  Colonel  :  Your  letter  from  London  was  duly  received, 
though  it  had  to  be  forwarded  from  Washington  to  St.  Lonis  in 
Michigan,  where  I  then  was.  at  the  Magnetic  Springs.  I  was  glad  to 
learn  that  your  wife  and  children  were  in  good  health.  It  would  give 
me  much  pleasure  lo  nee  them  all  again,  and  I  suppose  that  you  will 
be  at  home  with  them  Bome  time  next  month. 

"I  spent  several  weeks  at  St.  Louis,  and  enjoyed  the  baths  thiu'Q 
very  much.  The  waters  equal  those  of  Ihe  most  celebrated  springs 
in  Europe,  but  the  climate  is  not  good  in  the  months  of  Juty,  August, 
and  perhaps  Septombor.  1  hud  a  touch  of  lever  and  ague,  which 
induced  me  to  depart  rather  sooner  than  I  intended  at  first.  1  aro 
thankful  that  it  wus  only  a  touch.  I  had  bul  two  serious  thills,  with 
fever  following,  and  since  have  hud  none.  With  these  exceptions 
■my  improvement  has  been  stcadj",  though  not  rapid  since  January. 
Every  body  says,  nnd  I  agree,  that  I  have  not  hci'n  so  nearly  well  m  1 
am  now,  since  I  was  taken  sick.  1  begin  to  gain  In  flesh  somewhat, 
having  run  down  to  145.  Just  before  leaving  St.  Louis,  I  weighed 
146 ;  here,  eight  days  later,  I  weighed  153.  and  hope  that  I  shall 
continue  to  gain;  so  that,  by  the  time  you  return,  I  may  make  quite 
a  respectable  appearance. 

•I  iim  di'lightl'iilly  Kiiiiiitod  hero  at  Waukcslia.  The  walei-s  work 
wondcis  ill  ('■iisuM  of  ])rn(*u-iitiuii  from  disorders  from  the  liver  nnd 
kidiii'vs,  and  bid  tiiir  lo  become  quite  celebrated.  Such  men  as  Dr. 
Willani  i'iirk.T,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Smilh,  of  Columbus,  and  Dr." 
Wol<-otl,  of  .Milwaukee— ;iH  of  whom  I  wuppo.sc  you  know— give  the 
s|iriiigs,  in  these  I'espcts,  tiieir  unqiialitifd  iiidorKcnicnt.  My  own 
troubles,  as  yoii  are  awiire,  prweeed,  in  great  ])art,  Ji-om  diwrders  of 
these  oi-ans.      Itut  I   must  not  run  on  about  myself  ill  this  way. 

■■My.  S|iiiii,'\ie  is  at  Narragaiiselt.  wilii  a  house  full  of  company. 
Mis.  llo\i,  at  tlie  <lale  of  her  last  letter,  was  in  Munich.  This  was 
aboiil  a  month  ii;;.>.  Wheie  she  is  now,  1  do  not  know  ;  but  she  will 
j.rol-alilv  return  willi   her  husband   in  October, 

•■(iive  my  lov.'  lo  Mrs,  I'lirsotis,  and  lo  Julia  and  Itichie.  I  sup- 
po-^e  Jiiliit  is  a  young  lady,  and  lEichic  a  young  gentleman,  by  this 
time.  Yours,  liiitlifiilly,  S,  P,  CHASB," 

The  next  (lay,  tl:c  Chief  Justice  wrote  as  follows : 

"My  Di;ar  Docrnri:  I  nm  steadily  improving  in  henlth.  Some- 
times, indeed,  1  fiel  ijulto  well,  until  I  undertake  to  walk,  or  otherwise 
exorcise.     Then  1  tlnd  tnysolC  weak.     I  walk,  however,  without  any 
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^reat  effort,  about  two  miles.  Probably,  I  shall  take  my  seat  in 
October,  at  the  adjourned  session,  though  I  may  not  before  the  reg- 
ular session,  in  December.  I  am  very  regular  in  my  meals;  break- 
fasling  at  half-past  seven,  dining  at  one,  and  taking  my  tea  at  half- 
past  six.  1  observe  that  you  advise  the  last  meal  at  an  hour  not 
later  than  five  o'clock.  Would  not  this  leave  too  little  time  between 
the  dinner  and  tea?" 

One  of  the  worst  things  about  our  hero's  relation  to  medicine  was, 
his  old  way  of  taking  advice,  and  then  going  his  own  way.  But 
medicine  and  medical  treatment,  after  some  fashion,  he  would  have, 
it  seems.  Indeed,  every  body  seemed  disposed  to  suggest  some  new 
remedy,  some  new  experiment  in  treatment.  He  received  numerous 
letters,  even  from  mere  strangers,  on  this  subject,  and  he  was  dis- 
posed to  pay  a  necessarily  confused  attention  to  all  that  was  said  to 
him,  orally  or  in  writing,  touching  hygiene  and  medicine. 

He  had  not  read,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  have  him  take  time  to 
read,  before  it  should  be  too  late,  the  admirably  scientific  little  book 
by  Sir  John  Forbes,  Of  Nature  and  Art  in  the  Oure  of  IXaease, 
The  reading  of  that  single  work,  with  due  attention  to  its  warn- 
ings,  might  have  saved  his  life  till  now. 

He  w^ent  on  as  follows,  in  the  last  cited  letter: 

"My  digestion  has  been  pretty  good.  No  day  has  passed,  except 
perhaps  one,  without  an  evacuation.  The  cold  weather  affected  me 
injuriously  at  St.  Louis,  in  consequence  of  my  imprudence  in  wearing 
too  thin  clothes.  I  had  a  touch  of  chills  and  fever  there,  and  left,  In 
consequence,  for  this  place.  The  waters  here  have  a  great  and  in- 
creasing reputation  in  disorders  of  the  liver,  and,  I  think,  have  been 
useful  to  me. 

•*As  we  are  only  five  hours  from  Chicago,  and  about  twelve  firom 

Detroit,  may  I  not  hope  to  see  you  when  you  come  West? 

"  Truly,  your  friend,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"Dr.  D.  W.  Bliss,  Washington." 

August  19,  he  wrote  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Plumley: 

"  Mv  Dear  Friend  :  I  was  glad  to  get  your  letter,  and  to  learn 
that  you  were  in  good  health.  It  would  give  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  visit  you  at  your  son's;  hut  1  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my 


and  at  this  place,  but  more,  perhaps,  to  fresh  air,  simple  diet,  and 
exercise.  With  God's  blessing,  I  think  I  may  hope  for  as  peiftot 
restoration  as  is  compatible  with  my  years." 
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To  General  Ashley,  also  at  Wankeaha,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
he  wrote: 

"Dkar  General:  TlinnlcB  for  your  kind  note.  I  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  politics,  except  to  form  my  own  opinions  and  give  my  own 
votes.  I  am  a  democritlic  Deraocrat,  as  you  know,  ami  liave  neror 
asked  of  the  Democratic  party  any  tiling  except  fidelity  to  demo- 
cratic principles. 

"My  health  is  much  improved;  better,  indeed,  than  for^  year 
prior  to  my  attack,  a  year  ago.  But  I  think  the  cotTespondent  you 
refer  to  saw  my  ease  too  much  in  rose-color." 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1871,  a  gentleman  I  shall  not  name,  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  Chief  Justice  Chase.  At  one  time  I  felt  that  the 
performance  of  my  biographic  daty  could  not  be  complete  without 
the  presentation  of  that  letter,  and  of  others,  emanating  from  the 
same  pen.  But,  on  applying  to  the  writer  of  those  letters  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  he  would  r^ard  their  publication,  I 
received  from  him  a  most  earnest  protest  against  their  nse  herein. 
On  reflection,  my  decision  was,  that  it  was  not  essential  to  present 
them  fully  to  the  readers  of  this  volume.  But  I  must  refer  to  some 
of  their  contents. 

For  example,  one  of  those  letters  (that  of  October  23)  says  that 
Mr.  Groesbeck,  unlilce  Mr.  Pendleton,  is  an  honest,  confiding,  open- 
hearted,  outspoken  man,  who  conceals  nothing  from  his  friends,  but 
speaks  frankly  his  convictions  on  all  subjects,  not  even  excepting 
the  Presidency.  In  tlie  same  letter  the  Chief  Justice  is  informed 
that  Mr,  Grwsbi'ck's  conviction  is,  that  neither  himself,  nor  any  one 
else  fully  identified  with  the  Democratic  party,  can  .succeed  as 
against  Grant,  and  that  the  Chief  Justice  is  the  only  man  who  can 
defeat  Grant's  rc-electinn,  provided  the  Cliief  Justice's  health  and 
pliy.'iical  constitution  will  admit  of  his  being  a  candidate. 

But  the  same  letter  has  another  intimation,  which  must  not  be 
overlo(ikc<l.     It  is  exprei^sed  as  follows: 

■■  Slionld  ynii  siiccoo<!,  that  which  Ulr.  Groesbeck  would  desire,  un- 
(kr  yonr  ailiiiiiiinlriit ii>n.  would  be  to  go  ahroad,  remain  out  of  the 
cijurilry  I'H"  a  li'ae,  and  return  home  lo  lake  his  chances  in  1876." 

Et  III,  (iriH'slieek  !     Then  we  have  the  words : 

"  TIh>  resnit  of  tlic  recent  elcetions  in  this  Slate  and  Pennsylvania 
h.-is  iidili'il  srieiitly  1"  your  prospecls  for  the  nomination,  and  iho  del- 
(■t;iiti"ii  tViitii  tliii  Stale  tii  tlie  next  National  Convention — unlike  thai 
(■I'  ISiis,  j)lriii.'cd  in  iiiivarice,  and  prejudiced  against  you — will,  unless 
I  I'lcallv  niir-tiikc  llic  Hitfus  of  the  times,  be  in  your  favor." 
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Was  that  letter  answered  ?  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was,  bat  I  find 
no  copy  of  an  answer  to  it ;  nor  have  I  found  answers  to  the  oth* 
ers  written  by  the  same  pen  in  relation  to  the  same  absurd  design. 

Mere  justice  to  the  memory  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  how* 
ever^  with  a  due  regard  to  public  interests  of  great  concern  to 
the  whole  people,  ordered  me,  I  judged,  to  offer  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts to  the  readers  of  this  work.  That  judgment  may  have  been 
erroneous,  as  many  others  of  my  judgments  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work  may  have  been ;  but  the  only  fear  that  I  have  had, 
the  only  fear  I  can  have,  is  the  fear  of  failing  to  perform  the  fear- 
fully difficult  and  indescribably  delicate  trust,  accepted  when  I  un- 
dertook to  make  proper  use  of  the  biographic  matter  furnished  by 
the  hero  of  these  pages.  That,  indeed,  has  been  a  great  fear  from 
the  first ;  and  it  must  try  my  heart  even  to  the  end.  God  knows 
how  deeply  I  have  felt  it  as  this  work  has  progressed. 

March  26,  1872,  Chief  Justice  Chase  wrote  as  follows  to  Judge 
M.  C.  C.  Church,  about  a  paper  prepared  by  the  latter : 

'*  Its  first  sentence  seems  to  place  me  in  the  position  of  a  man  de- 
siring a  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  I  do  not  desire  it.  There 
has  been  a  time  when  I  did.  I  say  this  frankly,  and  say  just  as 
frankly  that  I  have  no  such  desire.  If  those  who  agree  with  me  in 
principle  think  that  my  nomination  will  promote  the  interests  of  the 
country,  I  shall  not  refuse  the  use  of  my  name.  But  I  shall  not  seek 
a  nomination,  nor  am  I  willing  to  seem  to  seek  it.  I  said  this  to  you 
when  you  did  me  the  honor  to  call  upon  me. 

"  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  the  remark  in  regard  to  the  tendency 
of  the  Liberal  Republican  movement.  Nothing  that  I  have  aeen 
seems  to  warrant  a  doubt  of  the  patriotism  of  its  promoters. 

'*  Nor  am  I  willing  to  bo  put  in  the  attitude  of  rivaling  Judge 
Davis.  He  is  my  friend,  and  I  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a 
man  of  honor  and  ability.  I  differ  from  him  on  some  important 
points  of  principle,  but  do  not  question  the  integrity  of  his  convic- 
tions ;  nor,  I  think,  does  he  question  mine. 

"And,  finaUy,  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  suggesting  any  name  for 
the  second  office.  Let  this  be  left  to  the  Convention.  Many  will 
agree  with  you  as  to  your  first  choice  who  will  not  agree  with  yon  as 
to  your  second. 

"  I  inclose  a  draft,  which  will  show  more  clearly  my  views. 

"  I  have  just  been  to  New  York  ;  or,  rather,  to  my  daughter's,  in 
Astoria.  My  visit  was  entirely  to  her,  but  three  gentlemen  found  their 
way  out  to  see  me.  Two  of  these  were  Bopublicans,  and  one  was  a 
Democrat.  The  Republicans  were  very  much  of  your  mind,  and 
seemed  sanguine  that  their  convictions  were  general.  I  learned  Arom 
one  of  them  that  a  call  recommending  attenaance  at  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  was  in  preparation,  and  already  signed  by  some  of  the 
Eepublican  electors  at  the  last  Presidential  election." 
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On  the  8th  of  April,  he  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Ball : 

"  Mt  Dear  Mr.  Ball  :  I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  letter,  and 
to  have  your  asBurunce  that  you  are  well  again.  My  convictionB  are 
the  same  as  youra,  tliat  sitkness,  riglitly  improved,  ia  among  the 
greatest  blessings  our  Heavenly  Father  vouclisafes  to  us.  It  reclaims 
us  from  sio,  and  Btimulatt's  to  duly.  I  gratefully  tliauk  God  for 
sickness.  .     . 

"  My  views  as  to  tlie  proposed  Cincinnati  Convention,  whioli  you 
ask  for,  are  not  vei-y  clear.  My  impression  is,  that  tliey  ouglit  to  in- 
dicate their  preferences,  at  least — perhaps  to  nominate.  They  should 
act  BO  as  to  insnro  Xieniocrntic  co-operalion. 

"You  ask  whether,  under  any  oiroum stances,  I  would  accept  a 
nominution.  1  answer  that  I  should  not  decline,  but  I  do  not  seek 
it.  If  the  nomination  in  thought,  by  tliose  entitled  to  judge,  the  best 
means  of  uniting  ttio  friends  of  reform  und  amnesty,  whollier  Repub- 
licans or  Deniourat.s,  I  shall  have  no  right  to  decline  it.     If  not,  I  do 


"  Faithfully,  your  frioud,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"  Flahen  Ball,  Esq. 

I  watched  that  Convention  very  closely.  I  plead  guilty  to  liaving 
worked  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  cause  I  once  expected  it  to  repre- 
sent. But  it  is  with  heart-sickness  that  I  remember  the  eficct  of 
the  inner  knowledge  that  I  gained  of  the  movement,  which  finally 
assembled  the  members  of  that  "Liberal  Republican  Convention." 

I  have  mentioned,  passingly,  the  speech  I  felt  obliged  to  make  at 
Covington,  on  finding,  most  unexpectedly,  that  quit«  singularly,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  my  name  had  been  placed  on  the  list  of  delegate 
to  the  lioui.^sville  Conventiou,  itself  de.stined  to  nominate  delegates 
to  the  Kiitional  Convention  of  the  so-called  "  Regular  Ilepiibl loans," 
I  am  not  vain  enough  to  wl.sh  to  set  forth  liere  tlie  body  of  tliat  per- 
fectly cxtiniporaneouij  and  undeniably  most  imperfect  speech.  But 
it  is  projH'r,  I  conceive,  to  draw,  as  follows,  a  few  extracts  from  a 
report  j;ivon  in  the  Cincinnati  Chmmercial.  Here  Is  one  of  the 
cxtraiU  it  Kicnis  pro|K;r  to  present  to  readers  of  these  pages: 

"Xiiw  yiiu  havi'  liont'  mc  the  honor,  totally  unexpected,  of  placing 
mj'  uiiine  ii])<)ti  iht:  lii4t  of  your  delegates :  whether  I  should  act 
u|ioii  it  in-  iii.l,  is  aniitlier  <]uestion." 

Then  I  procci'ili'd  to  respond  to  a  very  fulsome  eulogy  of  the 
I'resi.l.'iil,  whieh  iuid  just  been  pronounced  by  Hon.  John  F.  Fisk. 
In  tlif  ciiiir-i-  of  my  ri'iiiarks,  wliich — being,  as  already  intimated, 
wholly  off- hand— were  (juitc  too  numerous,  I  said  : 

'■  l''<-ll..w.ii1iwus,  let  m  rfmcmhcr  (hat  wo  are  citizens  and  fellow. 
cili/.riu.  :i[id  tliat  «e  owo  it  lo  each  Other  to  speak  plainly  about  this 
niatti'i-,  ami  ;ill  matters  of  its  class." 
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I  also  felt  constraiDed  to  say,  with  special  reference  to  the  assaalts 
that  had  been  made  on  Hon.  Stanley  Matthews,  Hon.  Jacob  Del- 
son  Cox,  Hon.  George  Hoadly,  Hon.  John  B.  Stallo,  and  others  by 
"Little  Mack/'  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat: 

*'A1]  the  power  of  the  press  may  be  used  in  favor  of  that  way  of 
cimractcrizing  opposition  to  the  continuance  in  power  of  the  present 
Adiniiiistnitiori ;  and  if  any  man  knows  what  tlie  power  of  the  press 
is,  I  believe  I  liave  learned  tiio  lesson.  But  I  have  this  to  say,  that, 
until  the  last  spark  of  self-respect  expires  in  the  bosom  of  any  true 
man,  lie  will  not  bo  intimidated  by  the  example  of  libels,  such  as  this 
to  wliicth  I  Ijavo  referred,  when  the  question  is  whether  or  not  ho 
shall  vote  for  continuing  in  power  one  whose  title  for  continuance  is 
even  doubtful  in  his  regard. 

Now,  let  us  go  to  the  Convention,  soon  after  held  at  Louisville. 
I  forget  the  exact  date,  but  I  am  not  likely  soon  to  forget  the  fact. 

In  that  mob-like,  at  least  eminently  unstatesmaulike.  Convention^ 
Hon.  W.  C.  Gomlloe,  of  Fayette,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

^^  Whereas,  this  Convention  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  nominat- 
ing delegates  to  the  National  Republican  Convention,  to  bo  held  in 
Philadelphia,  to  ])resent  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  tiie  United  States;  therefore,  be  it 

^^Resolved,  That  all  delegates  taking  ])art  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
Convention  will  give  a  full  and  zealous  support  to  the  nominees  of 
said  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  none  othera  are  entitled  to  haye  a 
seat  or  voice  on  this  floor." 

The  telegraphic  report  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial^  having  shown 
this  resolution,  states  as  follows: 

'*R  B.  Warden,  of  Kenton,  claimed  that  it  was  not  competent  for 
this  Convention  to  thus  disqualify  any  member.  He  claimed  that  it 
was  out  of  order." 

From  further  report,  it  appears  that 

"  Mr.  Warden  denied  the  right  of  any  party  to  whip  him  into  a 
slavish  devotion.  He  had  resolved  before  God  that  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  no  such  slaverv,  and  ho  had  so  declared  himself  to  his 
constituents,  and  they  had  overwhelmingly  ratified  that  declaration. 
He  would  not  betray  the  trust  that  had  placed  him  on  that  floor.  He 
was  not  present  to  discuss  the  merits  of  General  Grant.  The  Phila- 
delphia Convention  was  the  place  for  that." 

The  point  of  order  being  overruled, 

**  Mr.  Warden  spoke  again,  warning  the  majority  to  judge  not  Itat 
they  should  be  judged.  He  challenged  comparison  of  service  to  the 
party.     The  question  now  was  whether  the  pernioioos  rale  whioh 
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waa  the  bane  of  the  Democrntic  party,  imd  ruiimd  it,  bIiouM  now 
prevail  in  the  Republican  pai-ty,  to  iU  ruin  uIbo.  He  hoped  the 
Philadelphia  Conveniion  wuuld  make  a  platlbrm  that  he  could 
approve  mid  vote  for.  There  was  but  one  CIturch  that  claimed  infal- 
libility, and  here  waa  n  party  claiming  this  attribute. 

"  Voice.     Will  you  volii  ibi-  (Jnint  if  ho  ia  nominated, 

"Warden  (with  a  elup  of  liis  hands).    I  will  not! 

"  Great  ujii-oar." ' 

Tlie  Goodloe  resolution  waa  adopted,  and  the  Kenton  delegatioa 
left  the  Convention,  in  good  order. 

Next  I  have  to  call  attention  to  the  so-called  "Liberal  Move- 
ment." Por  a  while  that  movement  seemed  to  rae  of  patriotic 
inspiration  and  of  patriotic  promise.  It  was  I  who  wrote  the  two 
circulars  representing  that  phenomenon  in  Kentucky.  But  I  found 
out  that  I  was  quite  mistaken,  as  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention  at  Cincinnati  approached,  and  the  stuff  of  which  that 
body  was  to  be  composed  became  foreshadowed.  I  retired  from 
the  movement  altogether,  and  took  part  in  the  "Beform  and 
Reunion  "  ot^nization, 

Let  rae  now  invite  attention  to  the  address  of  Hon.  Stanley 
Matthews  in  the  May  Convention: 

"  He  said  :  It  ia  no  affectation  on  my  part  when  I  say  to  you  that 
it  ia  impos}>ible  to  cxprcas  the  deep  sensibility  with  which  I  have 
received  this  unexpected  and  most  distinguished  mark  of  your  con- 
sideration. The  honor  of  tcmpoi-arily  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
Cliair  in  tho  |iroliminary  organization  of  a  body  wliioh.  I  believe 
an.t  trusi,  i»  1*.  iw  moniorabk'  in  tho  hiatory  of  party  and  polilics  in 
this  (■.miLtrv,  i"  iiltii!:i.t]ior  uinifHcrved,  and  I  am  allogctlior  unpre- 
par.'d.  by  (In-  Hudik'nncss  of  tlic  invitation,  to  assume  those  duties 
pn'pfrly,  iir  li'  pLolafo  them  with  remarks  which,  under  other  cir- 
l■1lnlst:Llu■.■^,  nii^lit  be  consiilered  in  proper  confurmiiy  to  the  usual 
(•ii>ti)iii  ;  nevrrlheless  the  necasion,  tho  <;ircumHtiince9,  this  admirable 
ami  wiiii.iirt'ul  i>i-esfiice,  iiis|)iro  a  ihoiight  or  two  which  perhaps  I  will 
not  be  lrf-|m>siLiy  ti>o  niiieh  upon  your  attention  and  yoni-  time,  if  I 
Venture  lo  f^ugyesl,."     [Applause.] 

Amouff  the  ihonghls  so  "ins|)irc(l,"  and  thereupon  "suggested," 
Diie  loiinil  ihis  cxines.-iou,  which  I  heard  and  took  to  heart,  in  spite 
lislrii;t  of  iho  distinguished  speaker  which  had  come  to  be 


bitual: 


entlemcn,  ono  of  tho  deep  and  earnest  convictions 
ad  uiiiverfally  almost  through  the  hearts  of  the 
li',   and   out  of  which   this  movement  originates,  is 
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this,  tliat  tho  War  of  the  Bcbellion  is  ended,  and  that  peace  has  come 
[applause],  and  that,  as  tlie  war  has  ended,  so  ought  military  rule 
and  military  principles.     [Cries  of  Good,  Good,  and  loud  cheera.]" 

Another  thought,  or  another  part  of  the  same  thought,  was 
expressed  as  follows : 

'*We  have  the  example  of  so-called  civil  governments  bank- 
rupting tiio  communities  they  affect  to  represent — j>ower  usurped  by 
stran<>^ers,  and  not  conferred  by  the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  prosperity  of  those  batlle-grazed  fields, 
but  for  corruptly  enriching  the  men  who  tln'nk  that  power  and  office 
belong  to  them  as  properly,  and  not  as  a  trust;  and  so,  gentlemen, 
in  every  department  of  tho  Government,  the  slow  poison  of  corruption, 
only  not  sufficiently  slow,  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  civil  and 
political  administration  of  the  country,  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 
[Applause.]" 

But  soon  I  read^  in  the  same  journal^  these  remarsably  suggestive 
paragraphs : 

"The  following  private  letter  from  Judge  Matthews  to  a  friend  in 
Washington,  appears  in  the  newspapers: 

"Cincinnati,  May  6,  1872. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  ^N'othing  connected  with  the  recent  disgraced  and 
disgraceful  Convention  at  this  place  has  given  me  so  much  pain  as 
your  note,  calling  my  attention  to  a  statement,  taken  from  a  speech 
of  mine,  pointed  witii  the  interpretation  you  evidently  put  upon  it. 
Allow  mc,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  that  I  was  put  forward  as  tempo- 
rary chairman  of  that  Convention  without  an  hour's  notice,  and  that, 
consequently,  what  I  said  was  totally  unpremeditated  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  that  the  extract  you  make,  and  which,  if  I  had  intended 
to  he  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  would  ho  justly  a  matter  of  regret 
that  it  had  been  uttered,  does  not  represent  the  truth  of  my  senti- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe,  and  never  have 
believed,  that,  personally,  the  present  Administration  wei-e  guilty  of 
corrupt  conduct  or  motives;  and  I  ought  to  have  expressed  myself  so 
as  to  have  avoided  any  such  charge.  What  I  was  striving  to  say  had 
reference  to  the  general  corruption  of  our  political  life,  pervading 
every  department,  whereby  pereonal  and  party  ends  seemed  to  be 
substituted  for  public  good,  and  the  latest  and  best  illustration  of 
which,  I  am  free  to  say,  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  very 
Convention,  in  the  presence  of  which  this  declaration  was  made.  I  am 
greatly  chagrined  at  the  whole  matter,  my  own  participation  in  it 
included ;  and  have  concluded,  perhaps  not  sufficiently  soon,  that,  as 
a  politician  and  a  President-maker,  I  am  not  a  success.  I  greatly 
regret  that  1  have  given  offense  to  you,  and  to  many  other  personal 
friends,  whose  integrity  I  may  have  seemed  to  have  questioned,  but 
which,  I  can  assure  you,  was  farthest  from  my  thought.  I  hope  yoil 
will  be  able  to  regard  it  as  though  it  had  never  been  said. 

"  Yery  respectfully,  your  friend, 

"STANLEY  MATTHEWa*' 
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Much  might  have  beeu  relevantly  saitl,  in  this  work,  of  tiiat  "die- 
graced  and  disgraceful"  Miiy  Convention,  and  of  the  public  course 
and  character  of  its  teuipoi'ury  chairman,  wlio  was  once  a  trusted 
friend  of  Salmon  Port!:ind  Cliuse.  But  I  have  thought  proper  to 
say  little  of  Judge  Matthews,  and  almost  as  little  of  tlie  body, 
which,  in  spite  of  his  remarkable  admiration  of  it  ou  one  day,  and 
his  equally  remarkable  denunciation  of  it  on  another  day,  quickly 
following  on  the  heels  of  the  first,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  quite 
as  worthy  of  respect  and  confidence  as  the  man  who,  having  made 
that  speech,  could  write  that  letter. 

Nor  have  I  a  word  to  say  in  admiration  or  in  praise  of  the 
Grantites  whose  Convention  nominated  Grant.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  Convention  held  that  year  which  deserves  to  be  remembered 
with  respect,  was  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  representing  the  too 
early  fated  Reform  and  Reunion  movement. 

It  is  possible  that  the  ill-regulated  mind  of  Horace  Greeley  had 
begun  to  feel  the  touch  of  madness  before  a  foolish  body  nominated 
him  as  a  candidate  for  the  Chipf  Magistracy.  I  would  speak  as 
mildly  as  I  may  of  that  strange  nominee;  but  of  the  nomination  I 
must  ever  speak  without  respect. 

The  evil  done  by  Horace  Greeley,  by  example,  to  the  journalism 
of  this  country,  is  incalculable.  It  is  at  least  entirely  certain  that 
he  was  an  eminently  reckless  journalist;  and  an  eminently  reckless 
journali.'it  could  not  have  been  well  trusted  with  the  Presidency  of 
tlie  Uniled  States. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1872,  our  hero  wrote  as  follows: 

'JIv  Dkar  Juuor:  It  would  be  unpanlonablo  il'  I  should  neg- 
lect (()  thank  you  lor  tlie  interest  you  manitiisted  in  my  belialf, 
on  a  rc'cunL  ouuasion.  It  does  not  liiminisli  at  all  my  sense  of  ob- 
li;rat.ioii  tliiil  I  know  you  wei'e  influenced  in  your  action  more  by 
public  tliaii  Iiy  ]ii'iv:ae  considerations.  Confidence  in  my  personal 
cliai-iictir,  ami  sipjirucialion  of  my  public  services,  formeil  tlie  basis 
of  your  iii'liul'  that  the  greatest  number  of  Liberal  Itcpublicans  and 
earnest  Democrals  would  unite  in  my  support;  and  for  this  con- 
fidence and  this  appreciation  1  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful. 

-It  docs  not  aL  all  surprise  mc  that  a  majoriiy  of  the  Conven- 
tion did  not  agree  with  you.  I  shall  be  glad  if  tlie  necessary  union 
can  bo  secureii  by  the  nominations  actually  made.  7  am,  as  you 
arc  aware,  a  Democrat,  separated  in  nothing  from  the  Democrats  of 
the  Jankson  and  Benton  school,  except  by  my  convictions  on  the  slavery 
question,  in  times  past ;  and  now,  by  nothing}    But,  especially  since  wb 

'  Tbp  enipliuBis  is  put  on  the  words  by  \he  author. 
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camo  together  in  Bappoiii  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Greeley  has  given 
me  a  stront^  and  generous  support.  He  advocated  my  nomination 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  sustained  my  financial  measures. 
After  I  retired  from  the  Cabinet,  he  urged  my  appointment  as  Chief 
Justice.  He  agrees  witli  me  now  on  the  questions  of  finance  and 
amnesty — more  important,  as  I  verily  believe,  than  any  now  before 
the  countr}'.  Why  should  I  not,  then,  tliough  a  Democrat,  and  cer- 
tainly not  much  of  a  Protectionist,  give  him  the  support  which  I 
believe  he  would  have  given  me,  had  I  received  the  nomination? 

''And  why  should  you  not  support  him?  Why  should  not  all 
Democrats  support  him?  They  will  be  sure  of  agreement  upon  the 
great  questions  of  amnesty  and  currency,  and  may  rely  vrith  con- 
fidence, from  just  consideration,  upon  the  impulses  of  gratitude,  for 
generous  support  given  to  an  old  antagonist.     Division  is  defeat. 

"Are  you  corning  to  Washington?  I  need  not  say  how  mach 
pleasure  it  will  give  mo  to  receive  you  at  Edgewood. 

"  I  am  in  very  good  condition  now,  and,  as  I  hope,  constantly 
improving. 

"Remember  me  very  kindly  to  Judge  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Jackson, 
and  believe  me  cordially,  yours,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"  Hon.  M.  E.  Church." 

I  must  not  fail  to  add^  that  in  a  letter  to  Murat  Halstead^  ^^-i 
of  the  Cincinnati  Coinmerctaly  the  Chief  Justice^  on  the  20th  of 
May,  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

"I  wish  the  Democrats  could  be  persuaded  to  elect  Greeley. 
Doubtless,  your  ticket  of  Adams  and  Trumbull  would  have  been 
best  for  the  country,  but  it  would  have  been  less  popular  than 
Greeley  and  Brown ;  and  the  Democrats  don't  seem  likely  to  accept 
that  with  unanimity  sufficient  to  induce  the  Convention  to  nominate 
it,  or  to  recommend  its  support." 
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N  the  30th  of  May,  the  Chief  Justice  ft;lt  induced  to  write  hb 
follows : 

"MyDearMr.  Halbtead:  Tom- tulegrapic  correspondent  is 'at  it 
again'  in  the  Commercial  of  Die  18tb  inat.,  and  I  beg  you  to  inwrt 
the  incloacd,  or  its  equivalent." 

The  iDclosed  reads  ae  followet : 

"  We  are  authorized  to  any,  in  reference  to  so  inuc)|  of  oar  speoid 
Washington  telegram  of  tho  17th  instant  as  relates  to  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  that  ho  has  no  recollection  of  any  conversation  with  any  sen- 
ator or  rcpresenlativo  about  the  bill  authorizing  the  President  to 
accept  the  resignations  of  United  States  Judges,  by  reuaon  of  disabil- 
ity. He  certainly  has  expressed  no  intention  of  resigning  on  the 
passage  of  such  bill. 

'-  It  is  tine  that,  nearly  two  years  ago,  when  suffering  from  severe 
and  protracted  illness,  he  desired  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  that  char- 
acter, coiicerniniT  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  but,  having  eo 
fur  rcfjaiiicii  his  licjilih  as  to  resume  his  scut  upon  the  bench  last  Octo- 
ber, uiid  ;ittciiii  daily,  duriiii,'  laborious  ami  protracted  terms,  per- 
funiiiii^'  !i  reitsiiiialilu  sbare  iif  judicial  duly,  not  only  without  lo«a, 
but  iviib  steudv  iiiijirovomc-iit  ofhis  healtli,  lie  has  ceased  lo  take  any 
personal  iii(eret=l  in  Hucb  legislution." 

On  Ihf  "ih  .,(■  Xovonibcr,  1872,  the  Chief  Justice,  at  Washington, 
dictaled  anil  signed  lliis  touching  letter: 

■■  1)e,vu  Mk.  IfAi.sTEAri :  Tlic  Commercial  has  the  repute  of  gener- 
ally >u[i)>lvini;  its  ieailers  with  (he  earliest  news.  iLt  Washington 
.■on'e<|,..ii'ient,  Mr.  Jtamsdell,  however,  seems  lo  have  the  gift  of 
pro|>biTV.  as  well  as  a  ;;enius  for  manvfacturing  intelligence  out  of 
his  <\\\  ji  liiiK'ies  ;  bow'  inspired  or  motived,  I  can  not  say.  I  inclose  a 
s|>eeimeii  rli|>|>ei)  I'rotii  llie  issue  of  tile  5th,  and  alson  paragrapli  from 
your  i'ilil"ii;d  tiiliinins,  which  I  fancy  would  not  have  been  written 
hail  you  no!  Ihrii  niisled  by  a  letter  from  the  same  person,  whicli  was 

■  l,;isl  sjirini;  lire  .-aino  writer,  as  I  suppose,  made  the  Commercial 
tbe  vrhirle  of  I  lie  .'^aiiic  sort  of  news  concerning  me,  only  he  was  kind 
eiioiigli  llicn  to   omit  hia    prediction  of  my  approaching  death.     I 
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wrote  you  on  tho  subject  at  that  time ;  and  I  have  noticed  nothing  on 
the  eubject  of  my  illness  since,  till  recently.  You  will  not  blame 
me,  I  nope,  if  I  express  Pome  surprise  that  you  have  not  more 
guarded  the  Commercial  against  the  introduction  of  such  para^^raphs. 
No  other  paper  has  had  the  news — at  least,  I  have  noticed  it  in  no 
other.  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  printed  in  yours  through  inad- 
vertence. I  have  ever  felt  grateful  for  j'our  friendship,  and  never 
doubted  its  reality.  I  am  sure  that  mine  for  you  has  been  real  and 
steadfast. 

*'As  to  my  work  in  court  last  winter  and  spring,  the  13th  volume 
of  Wallace's  Reports  speaks  for  itself  At  this  adjourned  term  I 
have  been  absent  but  one  day,  attending  then  tho  wedding*  of  a 
friend's  son,  in  Baltimore.  My  health  is,  indeed,  not  fully  re- 
stored—  perhaps  will  never  be;  but  I  am  thankful  that  I  can  My 
that  it  is  better  than  it  was  last  winter,  and  my  friends  and  brother 
judges  congratulate  me  on  my  improvement.  Certainly,  I  had  no 
intention  of  taking  a  trip  to  California  nor  to  any  other  coast.  Nor 
do  1  believe  that  my  *  nearest  associates'  have  made  any  such  repre- 
sentations as  are  ascribed  to  them. 

"  Seriously,  is  it  not  a  shame  that  I  should  bo  puiwied  with  such 
statements?  I  hope  I  am  not  immodest;  but  I  think  that  I  have 
rendered  some  service  to  my  country,  and  that  it  ought  to  protect 
mo  from  them. 

"  Sincerely,  your  friend,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

"  MuRAT  Halstead,  Esq." 

Mr.  Halstead's  answer  to  the  last  quoted  letter  is  as  follows: 

'^  Dear  Judge  :  I  am  pained  to  know  that  you  have  cause  to  feel 
that  the  Commercial  has  been  the  medium  for  conveying  to  the 
country  representations  that  are  without  warrant.  And  I  am  glad 
to  know  tnat  you  are  improved ;  for  I  had  been  mj'self  deceived, 
owing  to  reports  that  were  spread  abroad  while  you  were  at  Nar- 
ragansett.  I  do  have  the  highest  estimation  of  your  public  service, 
and  the  keenest  appreciation  of  your  friendly  regard,  and  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  entitled  to  the  best  consideration  at  the  hands  of  your 
countrj'men.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  be  again  annoyed  in  the 
matter  of  the  publication  of  unfounded  reports  in  this  quarter ;  and 
I  hope  to  record  many  years  yet  of  your  strength  and  usefulneas. 

"  Very  respectfully,  M.  HALSTEAD." 

Generally  speaking,  I  have  not  felt  free  to  use  the  letters  written 
to  the  hero  of  this  work.  In  mere  adherence  to  that  general  rul^ 
I  might  have  failed  to  give  that  note  from  Mr.  Halstead,  But  the 
very  fact  that  it  tends  somewhat  to  mitigate  the  sentence  he  can 
not  escape,  induces  me^  in  spite  of  his  vile  behavior  toMrard  the 
composer  of  this  work,  and,  above  all,  toward  the  work  itself^  to 
lay  before  the  readers  of  these  pages  the  response  in  question. 

I  shall  not  compromise  my  self-respect,  I  shall  not  &il  to  do 
justice  even  to  the  meanest  of  the  enemies  that  I  have  made  by  my 
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endeavors  to  perform  what  has  appeared  to  be  my  proper  part  in 
public  service.  But  it  is  of  decided  interest  to  us  to  know  what 
was  the  real  state  of  tlie  Chief  Justice  when  he  wrote  that  touching 
letter  to  a  ruthless  man.     I  must  anticipate  a  little  at  this  point. 

It  is  from  the  Washington  correspondence  of  the  New  York 
Herald  that  I  clip  this  paragraph  : 

"  WAeeiMOTON,  May  7,  1873. 

"Mr.  Justice  Field,  who  is  still  in  the  city,  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  tidings,  being  wholly  unprepared  for  such  news.  He  states  that 
at  the  last  conference  of  the  Court,  the  faculties  of  the  Chief  Justice 
were  as  clear  and  unimpaired  as  ever,  and  that  he  parted  with  him 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  usual  health  since  the  first  attack,  and  with 
promise  of  continued  improvement.  He  bad,  however,  retained  his 
cheerful  disposition,  ^nd  in  his  family  and  official  relations  there 
was  no  change.  There  wore  no  traces  of  that  disappointed  ambi- 
tion which  many  have  assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  decay.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  with  all  the 
application  and  labor  which  could  be  expected  of  one  in  broken 
health,  and  has  seemed  Just  as  much  interested  in  the  ultimate  set- 
tlement of  the  vexed  qunstions  of  government  which  have  arisen  in 
consequence  of  the  wur,  by  the  adjudications  of  the  Court,  as  when 
in  the  vigor  of  life." 

And  the  same  journalist  reports  Mr.  Gushing  thus : 

"  Washinqton,  May  7,  1873. 

"Mr.  Gushing,  whose  long  knowledge  of  Mr.  Chase  in  public  life 
gives  weight  to  his  opinion  in  this  respect,  said  to  your  correspond- 
ent, in  announcing  to  him  the  news  of  Mr.  Chase's  death,  that  he 
deeply  and  sincerely  regretted  the  death  of  the  Chief  Justice.  Al- 
though it  was  an  event  that  might  have  been  expected  at  any  time, 
it  came  now  as  a  painful  surprise.  In  losing  him,  we  lose  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  our  country.  His  high  rank  as  a  lawyer, 
his  logishitive  experience  in  Iho  Senate  of  the  United  States,  his 
atliiiinislriilivu  experience  as  Governor  of  Ohio  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Slates,  his  high  intellectual  quaiitics  and 
accuni|ilishcd  o<lucation,  rendered  him  particularly  fit  lor  the  office 
of  Chiuf  Jtistice,  wliich  he  filled  with  great  dignity,  and  had  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  bur.  Although  his  iiiiling  health  had 
been  apparent  in  his  wasted  frame,  and  especially  in  the  enfeeble- 
nient  of  his  voice,  there  has  been  no  trace  of  infirmity  in  his  judi- 
cial opinions,  which  have  been  conceived  and  written  with  superior 
nieriled  vigor  and  elegance  of  language,  and  have  been,  in  all  re- 
Bpecls,  worthy  of  his  elevated  position  as  head  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States." 

From  the  Washington  correspondence  of  the  New  York  World 
I  cut  the  following  : 

'■Jmliro    Chase's   last    interview   with    any   lending   statesman    i 
■Witsliinglori    was    witli    Senator    Sumner,      "    ■" 
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Sumner  is  himself  an  invalid,  and  unable  to  make  calls;  but,  learning 
that  the  Chief  Justice  was  about  to  leave  the  city,  he  made  an  extra 
effort,  and  called  upon  him  Friday  afternoon.  The  intervie^r  was 
brief,  continuing  for  about  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Sumner  sa^'S  it  was 
exceedingly  pleasant,  and  the  Chief  Justice  discussed  public  affairs 
witli  l»is  accustomed  clearness  and  ability.  There  was  nothing  to 
indicate  any  impaired  condition  of  the  mental  faculties.  *  xou 
know,'  said  Mr.  Sumner  to  day,  in  relating  the  circumstances  of 
the  interview,  '  Judge  Cliase  and  I  were  always  warm  friends  ;  I 
had  a  great  respect  for  him,  not  more  on  account  of  his  abilities  as 
a  statesman  than  because  of  his  patriotism.  We  sat  together  in 
the  Senate  in  the  days  when  t!ie  principles  of  the  Republican  party 
were  not  as  popular  as  they  are  now,  and  J  always  found  him  laith- 
ful.*  Mr.  Sumner  says  they  talked  over  the  old  times,  and  then 
reverted  to  current  topics,  among  others  the  condition  of  aifaii*s  in 
Louisiana.  The  Chief  Justice  was  of  opinion  that  Congress  com- 
mitted  a  great  blunder  in  failing  to  act  upon  that  question  when  it 
was  presented  to  them.  Such  scenes  as  are  being  enacted  in  Loais- 
iana  were  calculated,  he  thought,  to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  people 
in  a  republican  form  of  government.  His  criticisms  of  public  men 
were  free  and  candid ;  but,  of  course,  these  were  not  intended  for 
the  public.  When  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Chief  Justice  to- 
day, Mr.  Sumner  was  much  affected.  He  expressed  great  gratifica- 
tion that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  so  recently." 

The  7th  of  December,  1872,  is  for  me  an  ever-memorable  day. 

It  was  a  day  to  be  remembered,  even  if  it  had  not  been  marked 
by  a  casual  meeting  with  Chief  Justice  Chase,  with  whom  I  had  not 
talked  for  several  years.  Too  warm  for  winter  and  too  cold  for 
summer,  it  was  yet  neither  like  a  spring  day,  nor  just  like  a  day  of 
autumn.  It  was  not  a  day  of  Indian  summer.  In  a  word^  it  was 
itself  alone. 

It  was  beyond  descri2)tion  lustrous.  The  observations  of  a  walk, 
extending  from  the  residence  of  Colonel  Donn  Piatt,  at  the  corner 
of  F  and  Eighteenth  Streets,  to  the  Capitol,  via  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  constantly  reminded  me  of  Lyell's  comparison  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  New  York  with  the  atmosphere  at  Naples,  in  point 
of  luminous  clearness.  Every  object  that  could  ever  wear  a  noble 
aspect  seemed  as  if  transfigured  in  that  morning  sunshine.  All  the 
shapes  and  hues  of  landscape,  all  the  forms  and  colors  of  the  mov- 
ing objects  then  and  there  revealed  to  observation,  seemed  invested 
with  new  invitations  to  the  sense  of  vision. 

Not  an  object,  fixed  or  moving,  from  the  statues  to  the  living 
human  shapes  encountered  in  that  walk,  seemed  finer  than  had  been 
the  presence  of  Chief  Justice  Chase. 

It  abundantly  appears,  indeed^  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
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exterior  of  our  hero  was  Dot  preiKissessing.'  Thee,  it  seems,  he  had 
the  person,  port,  and  presence  of  unguinliness  and  awkwardness. 
Mr.  Trowbridge,  following  an  autobiographic  letter  addressed  to 
liim  by  Secretary  Chase,  relates  that  the  latter  for  some  time 
walked  with  "ungainly  stooj),  his  hat  carelessly  slouched,  bis  ne<;k 
stretched  forward,  and  his  eyes  on  the  ground."  But  the  same 
writer,  informed  in  the  same  manner,  also  relates  that  liis  hero 
"  had  grown  up  a  tall,  lean,  consumptive-looking  young  man, 
when,  as  he  was,  one  morning,  going  through  witli  an  exercise  de- 
signed to  bring  his  shoulders  in  and  his  cltest  out,  he  suddenly  felt 
something  give  way  in  hia  side,  A  faiutness  came  over  him,  and  he 
became  alarmed  ;  but  from  that  dny  he  began  to  grow  erect  and 
strong."  Mr.  Trowbridge  adds:  "Those  who  knew  him  iti  later 
years,  when  lie  was  more  than  six  feet  tall,  and  large  in  pro- 
portion, straight  as  a  pillnr — one  of  the  noblest  figures,  in  short, 
that  ever  stood  in  the  halls  of  our  National  Congress — could  not 
easily  believe  that  this  magniHceut  man  was  ever  a  bent,  consump- 
tive boy." 

Nothing  could  be  trner.  My  own  remembrance  as  to  Mr.  Chase's 
personal  appearance  goes  bock  more  than  five-and-thirty  years;  and 
I  remember  well  how  he  reminded  nie,  wlien  I  first  saw  his  tall, 
shapely  figure,  and  his  proud  erectness,  of  the  man  whom  I  had 
been  led  by  conversation,  reading,  and  reflection  to  consider  as  the 
type  of  physical  and  psychical  perfection  in  America;  of  course  I  can 
mean  none  other  llian  George  Washington. 

In  the  days  of  our  hero's  highest  health,  every  body  sjwke  of  his 
tall,  stalely  form,  his  noble  face  and  head,  his  imposing  presence.  It 
was  only  such  observers  as  the  growling  Gnrowski  who  could  speak 
of  him  as  the  "  pompous  and  passive  Chase."  Why  did  we  say  so 
much,  thi[iking  even  more  than  we  said,  about  the  flnej)%S)'gue  of 
the  man  whose  name  occurs  so  often  in  this  work? 

Not  every  grwit  man  is  great  corporeally  as  well  as  incorporeally. 
But  when  we  see  a  man  whose  Inward  greatness  has  an  outward  ex- 
pression, such  as  the  phyaiquc  of  Chase  presented  to  admiration,  he 
who  does  not  wonder,  and  almost  worship,  in  the  presence  of  that 
harmony  of  faculty  and  function,  is  in  a  bad  mood,  or  of  abnormal 
constitution.  Yet  who  can  inform  us  just  how  much  we  ought  to 
think  of  physical  perfection? 

1  Aute,  Cliiipler  XV 
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Port  and  person  seem  to  constitute  what  we  call  presence, 
port^  nor  air,  nor  demeanor,  seems  to  me  an  equivalent  expreBBion. 

Port  is  bearing,  carriage,  mien.  Perhaps  it  is  the  thing  intended 
by  the  word  station,  in  these  words  of  Shakespeare : 

"  See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow ! 
Hyperion's  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill  I" 

The  power  of  mere  presence  has  not  yet  been  accurately  measored. 
It  is  like  hope,  if,  indeed,  it  is  well  said  of  hope,  that 

"Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings." 

What  was  the  color  of  our  hero's  eyes?  About  the  color  of  men's 
eyes  their  nearest  friends  are  often  not  agreed.  I  have  interrogated 
several  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Chase  about  the  color  of  his  eyea. 
Some  had  forgotten,  some  had  never  noticed.  Others  told  me,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  his  eyes  were  blue;  and  so,  as  I  remember  now, 
they  were. 

At  Cincinnati,  at  Columbus,  and  at  Washington,  I  often  had,  and 
used,  fine  opportunities  of  eyeing  him  ^^  right  in  the  eyes.''  On  one 
occasion  he  addressed  me  for  at  least  three  hours,  aan8  intermission. 
Many  were  the  other  opportunities  I  had  of  noticing  the  color  of 
his  eyes.  That  they  were  not  dark,  is  very  certain ;  and  I  find  that 
I  most  frequently  remember  them  as  of  a  steel-blue  color ;  but  my 
memory  is  often  puzzled  in  endeavoring  to  fix  their  color-  I  coold 
read  their  langimge;  but  I  can  not  be  quite  certain,  even  now,  about 
their  color. 

'^As  are  the  lips,  so  is  the  character,''  according  to  Lavater.  And 
we  learn  from  the  same  teacher  that  '^a  lipless  mouth,  resembling  a 
single  line,  denotes  coldness,  industry,  a  lover  of  order,  precision, 
housewifery ;  and  if  it  be  drawn  upward  at  the  two  ends,  aiiectatioDy 
pretension,  vanity ;  and  which  may  even  be  the  production  of  oool 
vanity,  malice." 

Is  the  reader  laughing  ?  Mark  :  it  is  Lavater,  not  the  author  of 
this  volume,  who  is  giving  this  instruction. 

Nearly  every  body,  however,  seems  disposed  to  say  with  that  grmt 
luminary  of  the  science  he  calls  Physiognomony :  "Finn  lips,  firm 
character ;  weak  lips,     .     .     .     weak  and  wavering  character.'^ 

The  lips  of  Mr.  Chase,  in  his  best  days,  were  far  from  weak. 
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I  know  not  what  the  physit^nomists  wonld  have  aaid,  or  what 
the  craniologista,  about  his  tendenoy  to  be  religions.  What  1  know 
is,  that  he  was  remarkably  religiniig. 

His  clear  gaze  but  seldom  spoke  of  humor.  Yet  he  laughed,  from 
time  to  time,  and  he  loved  the  laughter  of  his  friends  when  it  had 
taste  and  sense  and  delicacy  in  its  cachinations.  Mr.  Lloyd '  ajijiKirs 
to  me  mistaken  in  supposing  Hint  "  humor  was  a  little  developed 
characteristic  with  him."  He  who  could  so  sorrow  could  not  be 
remarkably  insensible  to  the  comic,  in  the  soeaery  and  characters 
of  the  life  iu  which  his  observation  and  experiencfl  were  so  various. 
Mr.  Lloyd  is  also  quite  in  error  when  he  says  that  "  it  was  never 
an  easy  matter  to  make  him  laugh ;"  but  he  is  right  in  saying  that, 
"  at  the  same  time,  his  enjoyment  of  broad  humor  was  often  hearty 
and  genuine." 

Was  not  "Joe  Geiger,"  of  Oliio,  one  of  his  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances?    Who  could  be  inlimute  with  Joe  without  loving  laugiiter? 

Mr.  Lloyd  still  farther  errs,  I  think,  in  saying  that  Mr.  Cha^e 
"seldom  told  a  story  without  spoiling  it."  He  seldom  told  a  story 
without  making  those  who  listened  wonder  that  he  did  not  oftener 
indulge  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  favorite  diversion. 

Yet  the  truth  remains  tliat  tragedy  was  apt  to  interest  him  more 
than  comedy.  And,  between  the  comic  and  the  tragic,  he  preferred 
the  grave  to  the  gay,  the  snblime  to  the  lively,  the  demure  to  its 
opposite. 

I  have  been  writing  of  him  as  he  was  before  that  visitation  of 
pai-alysis.  How  was  it  with  him  after  that?  After  that,  he  was  a 
venerable  ruin  in  the  body ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  his  intellectual 
euuditioti  funiifihed  a  new  iSlustration  of  the  vitally  important  truth, 
that  mind  is  mightier  than  matter. 

Yet  I  fairly  shuddered  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  after  he  had  been 
so  ruined  in  tlie  body.  That  was  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw 
him  take  his  place  in  court. 

I  did  not  even  wish  to  meet  him  privately.  I  had  been  urged, 
indeed,  to  write  his  history,  with  much  of  which  I  had  had  intimate 
aajuaintance ;  and  I  thought  of  doing  as  advised  in  tliat  behalf;  but 
I  fairly  dreaded  talking  with  him  and  comparing  his  present  state 
with  my  remembrance  of  his  state  in  other  years. 

On  tliat  to  me  forever- memorable  seventh  of  December,  the  Chief 

'  I/ome  Life  of  Salmon  Forlland  Ckaa,  in  AilanUe  Monlhty. 
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Justice^  ascending  Capitol  Hill,  on  his  way  to  the  Saturday  confer- 
ence of  the  Supreme  Coui-t,  or  rather  of  its  judges,  paused  with  a 
companion — not  to  rest,  but  to  point  out  some  features  of  the  view 
which  could  be  enjoyed  at  that  lialting-place.  He  was  accx>ii]paiiied 
by  Mr.  Parish,  of  Oliio,  one  of  his  old  friends  and  dients.  As  he 
resumed  his  upward  way,  I  had  almost  overtaken  him.  As  he 
began  to  move,  I  reached  him,  and,  of  course,  accosted  him  with 
salutation. 

It  appeared  to  me  at  first  that  he  did  not  remember  me.  Bat  be 
did,  it  seems.  He  knew  my  voice,  he  said,  at  once,  though  at  first 
he  did  not  recognize  my  face,  which,  he  said,  was  more  bearded  than 
it  was  when  he  last  met  me.  That  was  true;  and  I  breathed  more 
freely  when  I  heard  him  say  so,  since  it  tended  to  prove  that  his 
memory  had  not  been  much  affected,  if  at  all. 

I  had  been  reading  about  him,  in  the  library  of  Colonel  Piatt.  I 
had  read,  in  Men  of  the  Timey  A  Dictionary  of  Eminent  lAmng  Char- 
aderSf  edited  and  given  to  the  world  at  London,  this  account : 

*^  Chase,  Samuel  P.,  an  Americnn  statesman,  was  born  in  the  year 
1808,  at  Washington,  in  Ohio.  He  received  his  early  eduoation  at 
Cincinnati  College,  of  which  his  uncle,  Bishop  Chase,  was  president. 
Chase  left  that  institution  to  proceed  to  New  Hampshire,  where  his 
mother's  family  was  settled,  and  he  finished  his  studies  atDartmoath 
College.  Having  passed  his  examination  in  1821,  he  removed  to 
Washington,  where  ho  studied  the  law  under  the  auspices  of  William 
Wirt,  then  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  He  practiced  at 
the  bar  in  Cincinnati,  and  afterward  became  a  senator  of  the  United 
States.  He  twice  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  Governor  of  Ohio. 
In  1861,  he  was  nominated  Finance  Minister  (Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury), in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Lincoln." 

I  had  also  just  read,  in  the  same  library,  the  brief  biography  of 
Salmon  Portland  Chase  in  Vapereau's  Dictionnaire  Universel  dm 
Contempo^'ains.  Of  these  biographic  sketches  I  spoke  to  the  Chief 
Justice.  He  laughed  lightly,  and  seemed  not  a  whit  annoyed, 
remarking  that  the  sketches  were,  no  doubt,  about  as  aocurate  as 
our  American  accounts  of  public  characters  were  apt  to  be.  I  did 
not  quite  agree  with  him.  It  occurred  to  me  that  we  Amerioans 
take  more  pains  to  inform  ourselves  about  European  men  and  meaaores 
than  Europeans  take  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  men  and 
measures  of  this  country.  And  I  could,  and  in  other  circumstances, 
no  doubt,  would,  have  assigned  other  reasons  for  my  judgement  in 
that  respect.     Europe  and  Europeans  are  revealed  to  us  better  than 
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we  reveal  ourselves  to  Europe  and  the  Europeans.  But  there  was 
no  time  for  discussiOD.  He  was  ou  his  way  to  the  customary  Satur- 
day morning  conference  of  the  judges,  and  I  had  profeseiocal  engage- 
ments to  fulfill.     But  he  said  to  me,  in  his  old  manner: 

"Judge,  can  't  you  dine  with  me  this  afternoon  ?  I  would  very 
much  like  to  have  you  do  so,  so  that  we  may  have  a  talk  about  old 
times  in  Ohio." 

There  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  that  most  cordial 
invitation.  We  had  dined  tc^cther  more  Ihan  once,  hut  never  at 
his  table  or  at  my  own  board.  He  had  never  crossed  my  threshold ; 
I  had  been  with  him  but  once  at  his  heartb-stone.  In  a  word, 
his  way  of  life  had  been  most  different  from  mine.  "Society,"  which  he 
had  somehow  come  to  love,  had  long  appeared  to  me  no  better  than 
a  cultivated  savagism.  But,  on  that  7tb  of  December,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  if  I  dined  with  him  I  might  do  him  real  service.  I 
had  known  him  intimately,  and  in  circumstances  very  favorable  to 
a  correct  conception  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  traita  and  tend- 
encies. I  could  compare  him  with  himself.  If  he  appeared  to  me 
as  broken  as  he  had  been  represented,  I  could  manage  somehow  to 
make  him  read  or  listen  to  the  counsel  to  lay  down  his  office.  This 
I  thought,  with  confidence.  I  knew  that  he  had  allowed  me  to  say 
much  to  him  that  he  would  not  allow  many  other  persons  even  to 
suggest.  In  short,  in  spite  of  my  defects  and  imperfections,  he  had 
shown  a  very  great  regard  for  me  and  for  my  straightforward  way 
of  saying,  on  occasion,  things  that  it  is  hard  to  utter.  On  the 
otlior  hand,  able  as  I  was  to  compare  liim  with  himself,  if  I  found 
that  lie  had  been  misrepresented;  if  he  seemed  to  me  as  mucli  iiim- 
self  as  [  could  wish  to  find  him,  my  relation  to  the  Washingfon  cor- 
respondents of  a  widely  circulated  journal  of  high  character'  might 
enable  me  to  get  before  the  public  a  true  account  of  his  physical 
and  psychical  condition. 

Tlierefore  I  accepted  that  invitation  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  dine 
with  liini,  although  I  saw  that  my  momentary  hesitation  had  not 
been  unmarked  by  him. 

T  need  not  say  that  the  engagement  so  formed  was  punctu- 
ally kept.  At  601  E  Street,  Washington  City,  at  5  o'clock 
P.  M.,  I   was  received   by  the   Chief  Justice  in  the  house  of  his 

'  I  refer  to  my  tieplicw,  Mr.  Clifford  Wurdeo,  at  llic  Boston  J^uf,  nnd  to  my  brother, 
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daughter^  Mrs.  Sprague,  and  there  dined  with  him|  according  to  hb 
invitation. 

It  is,  I  trust,  with  real  delicacy  that  I  add  the  ezplanation  that 
there  were  two  ladies  present — both  relatives  of  the  Chief  Justioa 
One  of  them  was  Mrs.  Carrie  Chase  Moulton,  and  the  other  Miss 
Amy  Auld.     Mrs.  Sprague  was  not  then  in  Washington. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  full  rei)ort,  in  any  place,  of  all 
that  the  Chief  Justice  said  to  me  before  dinner,  or  in  table-talk,  or 
after  dinner,  on  that  to  me  forever-memorable  evening.  Part  of 
tlie  time,  on  that  occasion,  my  illustrious  host  appeared  to  talk  sim- 
ply as  a  bird  sings ;  though  not  so  freely,  I  need  hardly  say.  He 
never  was  a  fluent  talker.  He  could  never  chat  as  can  some  men 
and  women  of  fine  intellectual  endowments  and  fine  culture.  What 
the  French  call  causerie  was  quite  impossible  to  him.  At  least,  the 
thing  called  badinage  not  often  marked  his  conversation. 

There  was  a  considerable  wait  before  dinner,  and,  therefore,  there 
was  considerable  preprandial  talk.  I  managed  to  direct  this  talk  so 
as  to  draw  out  my  distinguished  entertainer  on  test  topics,  and  I 
was  pleased  beyond  expression  to  find  him  so  clear,  so  strong,  so 
like  his  own  old  self. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  I  referred  to  certain  things  in 
the  action  of  the  Cincinnatians,  whom  I  supposed  to  be  his  political 
friends ;  especially  to  some  things  I  had  observed  in  the  action 
of  Messrs.  Halstead,  of  the  Commercial,  and  Hassaurek,  of  the 
Volksblatt, 

Both  these  journalists  had  seemed  to  me  to  take  pains  to  prevent 
the  happening  of  any  thing  that  might  tend  to  bring  him  before  the 
public  as  a  Presidential  candidate,  in  1872.  One  thing  I  spoke  of 
was  the  suppression  of  a  passage  of  my  Covington  speech,  men- 
tioned in  a  foregoing  chapter.  In  that  speech,  I  had  paid  what  tlie 
Commercial  called  (if  I  remember  rightly)  a  glowing  tribute  to 
Chief  Justice  Chase.  In  point  of  fact,  that  "  glowing  tribute  "  was 
a  simple  statement  of  certain  facts,  whi(3h  have  elsewhere  been  pire- 
sentcd  to  the  readers  of  this  work.^  But  I  had  said  to  the  colored 
portion  of  my  hearers — and  they  had  applauded  me  quite  loudly  ibr 
saying — that  when  they  forgot  their  special  obligations  to  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  if,  indeed,  they  knew  them,  I  would  tell  them  that 
their  hearts  were  blacker  than  their  faces. 


I  refer  to  conversations  in  1857,  1868,  1859. 
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The  Commercial  was  too  delicate,  perhaps,  to  publish  this.  How- 
ever, tlie  Chief  Justice  spt>ke  most  kindly — as,  indeed,  lie  continued 
while  he  lived  to  speak — of  Mr.  Halstead.  He  said  nothing  of 
Mr.  Uassaurek,  except  in  saying  very  calmly,  and  in  an  eminently 
patient  tone,  that  tlie  things  that  I  had  munlioned  touching  those 
two  journaliete,  were,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  judgmeut  they 
had  formed  as  to  his  health  of  body  and  of  mind. 

And  then  be  sweetly,  patiently,  and  philosophically  talked  about 
his  physical  condition.  He  expliuned  that  he  did  not  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  him,  but  that  to  himself  be  seemed  less  broken 
than,  apparently,  he  seemed  to  others.  But  be  said  those  who 
thought  that  he  was  in  May,  1872,  too  mnoh  out  of  health  to  be  a 
Presidential  candidate,  had  been,  perhaps,  right  in  so  noosideriDg. 
There  was,  he  explained,  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  be  could 
no  loDger  labor  so  continuously  as  he  oould  before  the  attack  of 
paralysis  in  1870. 

Nothing  could  have  been  calmer,  milder,  or  more  patient  than 
the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  about  that  political  matter  and  about  his 
health.  I  felt  unutterably  touched  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  a  theme  so  trying. 

The  talk  at  table  also  took  a  hy^enio  turn.  In  other  words,  it 
took  such  a  turn,  that  hygiene  and  medicine  became  subjects  not 
exactly  of  discussion,  but  of  conversation. 

Many  years  before,  I  had  closely  attended  to  a  trial  in  which 
niciliual  cxjierts  were  examined  as  to  the  differences  between  home- 
ojiathy  and  the  sirhool  of  medicine  that,  perhaps  justly,  claims  to  have, 
if  I  may  .so  express  myself,  a  kind  of  apostolical  succession.  I  was 
not  of  (;(iiiiiM('l  in  (he  case;  but  I  took  great  interest  in  it.  It  was  be- 
tween Stephen  WiKKlruff  and  Dr.  Joseph  II.  Pulte,  and  was  tried  at 
Cinrinnuti,  many  years  ago.  Woodruff  was  a  master-builder,  and 
had  Imill  fur  I'nllc  a  row  of  houses,  while  Pnlte  "  doctored  "  Wood- 
rutl".s  f;iinily.  They  "  fell  out,"  and  Pulte  complained  of  Woodruff's 
biiildiiifi,  Woodrufl' of  Piilte's  doctoring.  A  jury  had  to  be  calW 
to  settle  the  controversy  hftween  them.  Before  this  jury,  Wood- 
ruff's eiiutisel  set  up  th:it  homeopathy  was  a  deceit,  which  Pulte 
nin!-t  have  biown  to  he  a  false  pretense;  for  Pulte  was  a  regularly 
educated  "  oid-scJionl  doctor  ''  when  he  was  converted  to  the  school, 
and  ln'ciinic  ;i  follower,  of  Hahnemann.  The  medical  experts  already 
menlioni'il  witc  called  in  to  deliver  lectures,  under  oath,  for  or 
ngaiu>t  \\\:\\  llieory  of  Woodruff's  counsel,  who  was  a  type  of  man 
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fast  disappearing  from  the  country.  He  was  what  is  called  a  self- 
made  man,  and  self-made  men  were  not  then  deemed  so  ill-made  as 
it  is  at  present  the  fashion  to  consider  them.  Then  it  was  at  least 
the  Western  fashion  to  attribute  to  a  self-made  character  a  practioal- 
ness,  a  solidity,  a  shrewdness,  greater  than  "collegians''  were 
tliought  apt  to  bring  to  the  professions*  Certainly,  the  lawyer 
Woodruff  chose  had  been  remarkably  successful.  His  docket  was 
a  massive  thing.  He  had  been  a  tailor,  then  a  student  of  medicine, 
teaching  school  while  preparing  himself  to  be  a  "doctor;*'  then  he 
went  back  to  the  bench  on  which  he  had  before  attended  to  suits; 
but,  after  all,  he  turned  to  the  law  with  characteristic  energy. 
Among  his  peculiarities  was  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  prodig- 
ious, as  though  spelled  prodidious  ;  with  reference  to  which,  a  medical 
wag  of  the  neighborhood  from  which  he  went  to  the  reading  of 
Blackstone,  rhymed  as  follows :  ■ 

"  You  've  heard  of  late  of  Dr.  Strait, 
Who's  growing  quite  fastidious; 
From  gaUipot  to  tailor-shop 
He  made  a  hop  prodidioiu" 

At  the  bar,  as  already  intimated,  he  was  quite  successful ;  and  per- 
haps there  were  few  men  more  formidable  than  he  was  in  his  best 
days.  I  think  he  became  quite  a  reader,  and  he  always  was  a 
shrewd,  energetic,  thoughtful  man.  His  prejudices,  however, 
remained  strong,  and  his  client,  Woodruff,  had  the  benefit  of  those 
prejudices  in  the  contest  with  Dr.  Pulte.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lawyer  chosen  to  defend  homeopathy  and  Dr.  Pulte  was  a  very 
different  type.  His  name  was  Daniel  Van  Matre.  He,  too,  had 
been  successful  in  his  way ;  and  it  was  said  that,  in  a  slander  case, 
his  very  aspect  made  him  irresistible.  But  his  legal  studies  had 
been  narrow,  and  he  knew  next  to  nothing  of  medicine.  I  need  not 
say  that,  of  the  parties,  Pulte  only  could  be  supposed  to  know  the 
difference  between  the  theory  of  homeopathy  and  that  of  allopathy. 
But  witnesses  were  to  be  called,  on  the  one  hand,  to  show  thai 
homeopathy  was  not  legitimate;  on  the  other  hand,  to  prove  that 
it  was  a  great  betterment  of  the  healing  art.  I  heard  those  wit- 
nesses testify.  For  Woodruff,  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
of  the  place  appeared  as  witnesses,  and,  under  oath,  told  the  jury- 
also  under  oath — that  homeopathy  was  wholly  fallacious,  and  that 
the  true  school  of  medicine,  the  only  one  deserving  public  confid^ioe, 
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was  that  which  Hahnemann  had  vainly  attempted  to  overthrow. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  produced  by  Woodruff  went  much  farther. 
One  of  them,  Dr.  J.  P.  Harrison,  ridiculed  the  homeopathic  theory 
beyond  measure.  Any  one  who  heard  and  saw  him  while  he  so 
put  in  his  testimony  in  the  form  of  an  ornamented  and  remarkably 
eifective  lecture,  must  have  understood  him  to  deny  the  possibility 
that  any  sana  mens  in  corpore  sano  could  be  found  accepting  home- 
opathy, after  competent  examination  of  its  tenets  and  its  tendencies. 
Indeed,  the  tone  of  all  the  witnesses  on  that  side  was  at  least  as 
contemptuous  toward  homeopathy  as  is  the  following  language  of  a 
medical  writer : 

"Homeopathy,  Homceopathia,  Ars  HomcBopathicay  Homeopathy--^ 
from  dfioioq  'like,'  and  7ra^o<;,  'affection.'  A  fanciful  doctrine,  whicli 
maintains  that  disordered  actions  in  the  human  bodj'  are  to  be  cured 
by  inducing  other  disordered  actions  of  the  same  kind,  and  this  to 
be  accomplished  by  infinitesimally  small  doses,  oilpn  of  apparently 
inert  agents.  The  decillionth  part  of  a  grain  of  charcoal,  for  example, 
is  an  authorized  dose.'*  ^ 

The  Chief  Justice  listened  with  interest  to  my  account  of  that 
trial ;  the  result  of  which  was  insignificant,  indeed,  for  reasons  I  need 
not  explain ;  but  the  course  of  which  I  had  remembered,  on  account 
of  the  views  advanced  by  some  of  the  expert  witnesses.  He  put 
some  questions  which  led  to  my  referring  to  the  already  mentioned 
admirable  little  book,  entitled,  "0/  Nature  and  Art  in  the  Cure 
of  Disease,  by  Sir  John  Forbes,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  (Oxon,)  F.  R. 
S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician  to  the 
Queen \s  Household,"  etc.;  for  I  feared  that  he  was  having  rather 
too  much  cure  from  art — more  medicine  than  medicinal  benefit; 
and  having,  as  already  intimated,  studied  hygiene  and  medicine, 
not  as  a  mere  dilettante,  but  with  method,  perseverance,  and  deter- 
mination to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  certainty  respecting  the  divisions 
of  the  schools  of  medicine,  1  had  found  in  the  little  book  just  named 
what  seemed  to  me  rich  treasure. 

Then  the  conversation  turned  on  fruit.  That  led  to  some  account 
of  a  trip  to  the  wine  islands  of  Lake  Erie,  in  1866,  and  of  the 
acquaintance  I  there  formed  with  one  of  the  wine-growers,  who  was 
also  a  surveyor — Captain  John  Brown,  Jr.,  son  of  him  whose  name 
will   always   be  connected    with   the  name  of  Harper's  Ferry.     I 


1  Diinglisoii,  Med.  Dic^  art.  "Homeopathy." 
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described  four  pictures  which  were  shown  to  me  in  the  house  of  Ifr. 
Jay  Cooke^  at  Gibraltar^  by  Captain  Brown,  the  new  acquainrtanee 
just  referred  to — one  of  the  pictures  being  that  of  John  Brown,  Sr^ 
and  another  that  of  the  Chief  Justice  himself.  This  brought  oat  my 
host  as  I  desired.  His  talk  about  ^'old  times  in  Ohio"  showed 
me  clearly  that  his  will,  his  memory,  his  understanding,  had  not 
suffered,  as  I  had  heard;  that  they  were  merely  altered,  not  impaired. 

After  dinner,  while  taking  tea  in  the  parlor,  my  illustrious  enter- 
tainer and  myself  compared  opinions  touching  principles  and  par- 
ties. I  disclosed  the  fact  that  I  had  not  voted  at  all  at  the  late 
election.  He  explained  his  preference  for  Greeley ;  for  whom,  had  I 
voted  at  all,  my  ballot,  I  avow,  would  have  been  cast,  most  doubt- 
fully.    Then  he  said,  in  substance : 

*'  I  am  like  you  in  still  adhering  to  the  Jeffersonian  Democracyi 
in  principle;  but  I  confess  that  I  don't  know  just  where  to  find 
the  Democrats  who  are  such  in  principle.  I  think  they  are  divided 
between  the  Democratic  party  and  the  E.epublican  party,  and  I 
hardly  know  in  which  party  to  look  for  the  greatest  number  of 
them.'' 

I  own  this  seemed  to  me  a  vitally  important  explanation.  Not 
till  I  had  heard  it,  did  I  distinctly  form  the  purpose  to  make 
known  to  the  Chief  Justice  my  conditional  willingness  to  under* 
take  a  work  devoted  to  his  life  and  times. 

What  did  he  then  know  of  me  ?  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  had  knowleilge  of  me  when,  in  boyhood,  I  edited,  as  well  as 
printed,  at  Cincinnati,  a  boy's  paper.  That  was  in  1839.  Of  the 
paper  edited  by  Donn Piatt  and  published  by  me,  in  1840,  in  Logan 
County,  Ohio,  he  may  have  known  little;  but  he  must  have  known, 
at  least,  a  little  of  that  paper,  otherwise  than  through  the  rather 
fanciful  accounts  of  it  long  afterward  given  by  Colonel  Piatt^  first 
in  the  Mac^a-cheek  Press,  and  then  in  the  Washington  OapitaL  But 
from  the  time  that  I  began  to  study  law,  in  1840,  at  Cincinnati^ 
down  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  life,  he  had  more  or  less  intercourse 
with  mc.  Perhaps  he  knew  as  much  as  any  person  other  than  my- 
self has  ever  been  allowed  to  know  of  my  avowed  and  unavowed 
contributions  to  the  public  press.  A  book  of  mine  drew  us  together 
far  more  closely  than  we  had  ever  been  drawn  before.  That  book 
was,  in  one  sense,  a  failure.  It  was  most  imperfectly  presented  to 
the  public ;  though  it  was,  as  to  printing  and  binding,  unexception- 
able.     It  was,  however,  very  highly  praised  in  very  niany  truly 
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critical  reviews  of  its  contents,  Eeet  as  well  as  West ;  and  it  bad, 
perhaps,  no  more  interested  or  apprecriative  reader  ibxa  it  found  in 
Salmon  Portlatitl  Chase.  A  like  statement  as  to  bis  interest  in  my 
brief  biography  of  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas  might  beJDStified.  In 
1863,  he  read  passages  of  a  work  of  mins,  entitled  .EmeH  and  ih« 
Flag  he  Followed}  M'e  liave  seeu  how  he  characterized  au  article 
of  mine  in  1861.*  In  otlitT  placus,  iiidiciitious  liave  appeared  of 
occasions  that  he  had  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  my  cliaracter 
and  my  abilities,  if  I  liud  any. 

In  pretended  criticit>iii  of  pretended  advance  pages  of  this  work, 
a  writer — or,  perhaps,  a  pair  of  writers — in  the  New  York  Herald 
of  March  16,  1874,  elegantly  said: 

"Even  before  Mr.  Chase's  death,  it  was  a  qneation  who  should 
become  his  biographer.  Immediately  npon  the  death  of  the  Ciiief 
Jnatit-e,  it  became  a  very  grave  question  ;  for  it  was  then  discovered 
that  Mr.  Chase's  diaries  wore  in  the  possoBsion  of  one  H.  B.  Warden, 
a  man  who  pi-actised  the  proiession  of  the  law  in  many  Ohio  towns, 
and,  while  still  very  young,  had  sat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
the  State." 

Kow,  of  the  whole  public  life  of  this  "one  R.  B.  Warden" 
Salmon  Portland  Chase  had  perfect  knowledge.  If  it  was  a  crime 
to  commission  a  man  so  young  as  a  judge — perhaps  it  wos  a  folly — 
Salmon  Portland  Chase  never  seemed  to  discern  that  folly  or  that 
crime. 

But  that  pretended  criticism  thus  continues: 

"Judfjc  Warden  had  never  given  evidence  of  great  literary  talent, 
or  ei.'iiiprehensivo  stsitesm unship,  and  it  was  a  surprise  when  it  was 
aiinijuiiccJ  that  lie  was  Chase's  chosen  biograplier.  Still  Judge 
Wuriicii  ;Lp])arenlIy  liad  qualifications  for  the  task  which  could  not 
be  easily  gainsaid  ;  at  least,  in  advance  of  tlie  publication  of  his 
book.  JIu  put  himself  forward  as  private  secretary  to  the  Chief 
Justice,  ;iM  well  as  Mu.  Chase's  old-time  peraonal  friend,  and  thus 
soemeii,  in  some  important  respects,  thffvery  person  for  the  under- 
taking." 

I  refer  to  this  tissue  of  absuixlity  and  falsehood,  solely  as  assist- 
ing me  to  make  what  seems  to  me  a  necessary  explanation.  I  do 
not  deny  that  "Judge  Warden  had  never  given  evidence  of  great 
literary  talent."  I  do  not  deny  that  Judge  Warden  had  never 
given  evidence  of  "  comprehensive  statesmanship."    I  do  deny  that 
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"  it  was  a  surprise  when  it  was  announced  that  he  was  Chase's 
chosen  biographer/'  I  do  deny  that  it  was  after  the  death  of  our 
hero  that  it  was  ^Miscovered  that  Mr.  Chase's  diaries  were  in  the 
possession  of  one  R.  B.  Warden."  What  the  truth  was  as  to  the 
matters  touching  which  I  make  denials,  as  just  indicated^  shall  be 
shown  as  we  go  forward.  But  I  wish  to  say  at  once  that  it  was 
never  my  opinion — that  it  is  not  now  my  judgment — that  having 
been  private  secretary  to  the  Chief  Justice  fitted  me,  or  could  have 
fitted  any  other  man,  to  write  his  life. 

The  same  absurd,  but  wicked,  false  pretense  of  criticism  states^ 
I  know  not  on  what  information  or  suggestion  : 

"  Mr.  Chase*8  more  intimate  friends  knew,  however,  that  daidng 
the  most  important  epoch  of  his  life — while  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Mr.  Lincoln — that  another  person  liad  officiated  in 
the  double  capacit}'  *  which  Judi^e  Warden  claimed ;  and  that  the 
personal  relations  between  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  former  private 
secretary  were  not  broken  off  till  Mr.  Chase's  death." 

• 

Now,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  that  I 
ever  "officiated"  as  the  old-time  friend  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase; 
and  that  though  I  did,  for  a  short  time,  reluctantly  '' officiate''  as 
his  private  secretary,  that  officiation  was  occasioned  by  my  having 
become  his  biographer.  How  that  happened  is  elsewhere  sufficiently 
set  forth.*  I  deeply  regret  that  it  ever  happened  at  all.  And  now 
let  me  say  a  word  about  my  old-time  friendship  for  our  hero. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Sprague,  dated  March  28th,  I  told  that  lady^ 
eldest  daughter  to  our  hero — how  it  happened  that  I  was  advised 
to  write  at  least  a  biographic  sketch  of  her  illustrious  father.  I  did 
not  pretend  that  he  and  I  had  ever  been  close  friends.  I  never 
have  pretended  that  our  friendship  was  at  any  time  like  that  of 
Damon  and  Pythias.      I   explained    that   alternate    conflict   and 


1  Win  it  be  belieyed  that  the  writer  of  this  wretched  stuff  has  had  the  oheek  to 
criticise  my  style  and  diction  7  Of  my  style  he,  she,  or  they,  declare  thai  it  it 
"  gawky  and  obscure ;"  and  that  "  the  imagery  is  abundant,  bat  it  has  the  aama 
relation  to  literary  art  that  the  Cardiff  Giant  bears  to  Phidian  sculpture/'  Then 
we  are  told  that  "  Judge  Warden  mistakes  a  liberal  use  of  the  dictionary  for  ihtt 
splendors  of  diction,  and  he  prefers  the  sunflowers  to  the  flowers  of  rhetorio.  Ha 
can  neither  paint  a  portrait  with  distinctness  of  outline,  nor  state  a  fact  with  elear- 
ness  of  expression."  I  am  more  than  willing  to  allow  the  readers  of  this  work 
to  have  that  false  pretense  of  criticism  to  assist  fair  judgment  of  mj  atjlo  and 
diction. 

*  Chapter  LI. 
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co-operation  with  her  fatlier  bad  made  me  acquainted  with  his  life 
and  character. 

My  judgment  is,  that  neither  a  familiar  friend  nor  a  relative  is  to 
be  expected  to  produce  a  faithful  and  impartial  life  of  the  man  who 
ia  the  object  of  that  near  and  dear  regard. 

As  for  Mr.  Schuckers,  notwithstanding  iiis  too  great  weaknDss  for 
that  trunk  of  mine,'  I  can  almost  find  it  in  ray  heart  to  pity  him. 
M'e  have  seen  that  it  was  as  long  ago  as  1864  that  he  somehow 
"  felt  to  "  fancy  that  be  could  compose  a  life  of  Secretary  Chape,  or 
some  part  of  a  life  of  that  distinguished  financier.'  I  will  not  here 
set  forth  tbe  funny  stories  I  have  heard  about  the  final  failure  of 
that  biographic  enterprise  of  tbe  aspiring  Schuckers— Plioahua !  what 
a  name  for  a  bi<^rapher !  It  is  enough  to  state  that  tbe  Chief 
Justice  asked  me  to  assist  Mr.  Schuckers  in  collecting  matter  for  a 
work  about  the  issues  of  paper  money  in  the  early  duye  of  tbe  Re- 
public; and  that  I  not  only  engaged  to  do  so,  but  performed  my 
promise.  Neither  Mr,  Schuckers  himself,  nor  Mrs.  Sprague,  nor  the 
Chief  Justice,  nor  any  other  peraon,  hinted  to  me  that  Mr.  Schuck- 
ers was  going  on  with  his  biography.  Had  any  such  bint  been 
given  to  me  on  the  7th  of  December  by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  I 
would  have  said  at  once,  "  I  shall  not  interfere  with  Mr.  Schuckers." 
Jfot  to  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Schuckers  at  that  time,  had  Ihe  fact 
been  as  now  pretended,  would  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  a  moan  fraud  on  Mr.  Schuckers  as  well  as  on  the  author 
of  tliis  work.     Yet  tliat  wretched,  false  pretense  of  criticism  thus 

'■  It  was  known,  besides,  that  Judge  Warden  had  not  lived  in 
■\Vasliingt')n  more  than  six  months  previous  to  that  event.  It  was 
no  "oiulur.  then,  that  some  surprise,  should  be  exproased  that  War- 
den was  f 'base's  clioscii  biogra)ilher ;  but  it  was  to  be  hoped  tliat  the 
Oliiof  Justice's  choici!  was  Ji  good  one,  though  it  was  known  he  bad 
dilfcruiit  views  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  bis  demise." 

How  false  that  is,  must  he  shown  as  we  go  forward.  But  we 
have  this  farther  statement  in  the  same  pretended  criticism  : 

"  It  must  be  remombereti  in  (his  connection  that,  during  his  life- 
time. Ml".  Cl-ase  spoko  freely  on  the  subject  oi'  bis  future  biographer, 
ami  it  is  siiid  that,  a  year  or  two  previous  to  bis  decease,  lie  declared 
to  bio  family  that,  while  he    did    not    know  what  Mr.  Schuckers's 
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literary  qualifications  would  be,  Mr.  Scbuckers  was,  of  all  men,  best 

fitted  for  the  task." 

If  the  Chief  Justice  said  that,  he  was  an  ass.  But  he  was  not  an 
ass:  ergo,  he  never  could  have  said  a  thing  so  asinine.  The  notion 
that  he  had  not  opportunity  to  learn  Mr.  Schuckers's  fitness  or 
unfitness,  in  point  of  literary  skill,  is  as  absurd  as  the  statement  I 
am  now  about  to  offer  is  untrue. 

*'Mr.  Schuckors  is  the  man  who  occupied  the  relations  toward  Mr. 

Chase  which  Judge  Warden  claimed." 

I  never  claimed  any  such  position  as  that  hinted  in  that  wretched 
violation  of  the  truth.  I  would  have  preferred  any  form  of  toil 
whatever  to  such  a  ^^  position.'^  But  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Chase  had 
many  private  secretaries.  Mr.  Plantz  made  the  entries  in  the 
"locked  diary .'^  Mr.  Didier  was  private  secretary  for  some  time. 
So  was  Mr.  Lloyd. 

But  enough  of  this.  Let  me  now  declare  that,  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1872,  I  had  little  reason  to  expect  the  writing  of  a  work 
devoted  to  the  life  and  times  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase  to  prove  a 
profitable  use  of  time,  in  a  pecuniary  sense. 

The  public,  at  that  time,  regarded  the  Chief  Justice  far  from 
favorably,  I  was  moved  to  undertake  this  work  as  much  by  sym- 
pathy as  by  admiration.  And  I  felt  indignant  in  remembering  how 
he  had  been  treated,  even  in  such  papers  as  the  OommereicU.  ^ 

I  desired  to  do  him  justice.  I  desired  to  do  justice  to  some  of  his 
contemporaries.  I  did  not  desire  to  glorify  myself,  or  otherwise 
to  make  the  contemplated  work  subservient  to  selfish  objects. 

Then  I  had  no  notion  of  the  wealth  of  matter  that  was  soon  to 
be  placed  at  my  command. 

But  the  meanest  thing  in  that  pretended  criticism  of  this  work^ 
appears  in  the  following  sentence : 

"As  a  matter  of  course,  the  scope  of  the  purposed  work  would  have 
to  be  as  artfully  presented  as  the  other  encroachments  upon  the 
enfeebled  intellect  of  this  enfeebled  giant." 

There  it  is,  at  last !  A  ghoul  would  seem  a  very  angel  of  light  in 
comparison  with  the  writer  or  with  the  inspirer  of  that  hideooslj 
false  suggestion. 


» Ante,  p.  736. 
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Will  the  reader  please  turn  back  to  the  evitlence  I  have  pre- 
sented touching  the  condition  of  our  hero's  intellect  during  the  last 
months  of  his  life? '     Bat  I  must  quit  ft  subject  so  repugniint. 

Let  me  say,  then,  simply,  that  if,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1872, 
I  understood  at  all,  and  if  I  now  remember,  in  the  least,  the 
nature  of  the  witlingneaa  ]  then  felt  to  undertake  a  work  of  this 
description,  there  was  little  egotism,  little  eelfiehness  of  any  kind,  in 
that  feeling.  There  was  nothing  eager,  nothing  anxiouii  in  that 
willingness,  if  I  did  not  deceive  myself  mora  groBsly  than  I  ever 
had,  up  to  that  time,  been  self-deceived. 

There  was,  then,  no  reason  to  expect  what  it  is  now,  perha])s,  but 
reasonable  to  anticipate  about  the  public  interest  in  a  work  devoted 
to  the  life  and  times  of  the  Chief  Justice.  And  it  is  but  right  to 
repeat  that  I  had  a  most  imjierfect  notion  of  the  riches  iu  the  way 
of  material  that  were  in  store  for  these  ))ages. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  excitement  on  the  part  of  the 
Chief  Justice  when  he  learned  that  I  had  been  advised  to  write  his 
life.  He  appeared,  indee<l,  not  in  the  least  surprised  that  I  was 
conditionally  willing  to  undertake  the  work  that  had  been  suggested 
to  me ;  and,  though  he  wa^  evidently  pleased  that  I  had  thought  of 
such  an  undertaking,  it  wiis  very  calmly,  though  quil«  promptly, 
that  he  promised  to  assist  that  undertaking  as  much  as  his  official 
occupations  and  his  health  should  permit. 

On  that  evening  he  was  to  hear  Professor  Tyndall,  at  Lincoln 
Hall,  He  asked  nie  to  go  with  him.  I  could  not,  then,  have 
listened  to  the  finest  loctuier  that  ever  faced  an  audience,  I  de- 
clined tlic  invitation,  hut  walked  with  him  on  the  way  to  the  place 
where  (he  lecture  was  to  be  delivered.  Ere  we  left  the  house,  I 
had  begun  to  /^oiuid  liim  ou  the  subject  of  my  undertaking  such  a 
work  ns  the  present. 

I  he;::ni  bv  iisking  liim  whether  he  remembered  what  it  was  that 
Lord  lirnugliam  was  reported  to  have  said  on  learning  that  his  life 
was  to  Ik:  added  to  Lord  f'iimplwll's  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors? 
He  said  he  did  not.  I  had  to  acknowledge  that  I  did  not,  dis- 
tiiietlv;  that  I  liid  not  remember  whether  Brougham  was  reported 
to  liavc  said,  "  If  he  writes  my  life,  I'll  take  his,"  or  whether  the 
reporteil  utterance  of  his,  on  that  occasion,  sounded,  "  If  he  writes 
my  life,  hell  fid-r  it."     Then  I  went  on  to  make  known  that,  though 
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I  had  no  designs  against  the  life  of  the  Chief  Justice,  I  had  been 
induced  to  think  that  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  write  his  life,  if  he 
would  only  aid  me  to  his  utmost  in  the  matter. 

He  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  engaging  to  assist  me  as 
desired,  if  I  thought  fit  to  undertake  a  work  which,  he  thought^ 
might  prove  to  be  so  thankless.  He  began  to  make  this  known  to 
nie  by  saying,  as  I  now  remember^  in  words  quoted  in  the  Intro- 
duction : 

"  I  can  only  say  to  you  what  was  said  to  me  by  Mr.  Wirt  on  a 
similar  occasion,  ^  If  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  [  should  prefer  to  have 
it  done  by  such  a  friend  as  you. ' " 

Before  we  parted — he  to  go  to  Lincoln  Hall,  where  Profeasor 
Tyndall  was  to  lecture,  I  to  keep  an  engagement  elsewhere— I 
explained  to  him  that  the  book  referred  to  in  two  of  his  letters 
to  me  had  finally  appeared  to  me  too  full  of  a  feeling  which  the 
public  could  not  be  expected  to  participate,  to  warrant  me  in  pub- 
lishing its  contents.  But  I  said  that  I  '^  was  not  ashamed  of  that 
feeling." 

''  You  ought  not  to  feel  ashamed  of  it,'^  said  the  Chief  Justice. 
'*  On  the  contrary,  you  ought  rather  to  be  proud  of  it ;  though  I 
confess  there  was  a  time  when  I  feared  that  it  might  destroy  your 
usefulness.'' 

He  added  a  few  words  which  I  must  not  repeat.  I  had  not  heard 
such  words  from  him  before.  While  I  remember  them,  I  must 
dispose  myself  to  judge  him  favorably,  even  in  the  presence  of  most 
formidable  difficulties,  raised  by  facts  apparently  tending  to  make 
out  a  case  against  his  memory. 

I  have  been  greatly  tried  by  difficulties  of  that  nature,  even  since 
I  wrote  the  Introduction  and  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work.  Bat 
my  remembrance  of  the  7th  of  December,  1872,  still  bids  me  pre- 
sume in  favor  of  our  hero's  rectitude  of  purpose. 

Certain  other  explanations  were  made  before  we  reached  the 
point  where  we  must  separate.  They  were  received  with  sympathetic 
interest,  and  the  Chief  Justice  even  tenderly  commented  on  them,  in 
a  few  fit  words,  in  his  best  manner. 

So  we  parted,  for  the  time ;  and  very  soon  I  left  Washington, 
not  to  return  for  about  a  month.  But  the  work  I  had  engaged  to 
write  began  at  once  to  seek  its  method  and  to  gather  its  material. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  none  was  wasted.  Such  a  work  de- 
manded all  that  any  man  not  more  gifted  than  myself  was  able  to 
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devote  to  it,  ia  time,  in  labor,  or  in  skill.  My  chief  regret  was, 
that  my  pea  was  not  more  capable  of  its  great  enterprise  ;  for  I  felt 
very  certaia  that  I  would  not  fail  to  give  to  it  the  necessary  time 
and  toil. 

It  was,  I  think,  abont  the  10th  of  January,  1873,  that  I  next 
saw  Chief  Justice  Chase,  at  Washington.  My  brother  Wallace 
and  I  called  on  him  that  evening,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  inter- 
view, the  conversation  being  chiefly  between  him  and  my  brother, 
and  on  topics  more  interesting  to  them  than  to  me. 

Again  I  paid  close  attention  to  the  mental  state  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  He  was  in  good  spirits,  and  he  convereed  with  freedom 
and  with  force.  I  remember  particularly  the  clearness  and  strength 
with  which  he  explained  to  my  brother  certain  facts  connected  with 
the  Lonisiana  imhnyUo,  as  it  then  was,  or  seemed  to  him  to  be. 

No  eommuniciition  of  any  kind  had  taken  place  between  the 
Chief  Justice  and  myself  since  the  7th  of  the  preceding  December; 
but  before  we  parted  I  re])orted  progress  in  the  composition  of  this 
work,  and  said,  in  substance  : 

"  So  you  see  that  I  must  now  hold  you  to  your  promise  to  assist 
me  all  you  can  in  gathering  material." 

To  which  he  answered,  as  I  now  remember,  in  eubatance : 

"You  know  I  always  keep  my  promises.     But  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Court  is  still  in  session.     I  don't  know  that  I  can 
do  much  for  you  until  the  Court  shall  have  finally  adjourned." 
49 


'-^ 
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CHAPTER    LI. 

A   BIRTHDAY   OPPERINO — THE   ANSWER. 

A  CONSIDER  ABLE  part  of  an  intended  introduction  to  this 
work  was  thrown  into  epistolary  form  on  the  12th  day  of 
January,  1873,  the  package  that  contained  the  necessarily  long  let- 
ter being  marked :  "  To  be  opened  January  18,  1 873,  in  ineaiory  of 
January  13, 1808."  In  the  actual  Introduction  *"to  the  present  work 
is  given  an  extract  from  that  birthday  offering.  Here  I  offer  the 
remainder,  first  remarking,  however,  that  the  method  indicated  in 
that  letter  has  not  been  observed,  for  reasons  which  are  to  be 
stated. 

Part  of  that,  perhaps,  too  hurriedly  composed  epistle  reads  as 

follows : 

"Washington,  January  13,  1873. 

"Dear  Sir:  Allow  me  to  salute  you  on  occasion  of  yonr  birthday 
anniversary.  Allow  mo  to  congratulate  your  family,  your  country, 
and  your  times,  that  you  have  this  day  to  mark  with  recollec- 
tions of  a  life  80  busy,  so  distinguished,  and  so  useful.  Five-and- 
sixty  years  of  a  life  like  that  can  not  be  without  a  rich  poBsession  of 
delightful  memories,  however  much  of  sad  remembrance  it  may 
have  to  blend  with  gladness,  in  making  up  the  panorama  of  its  won- 
derfull}'^  various  experience  and  observation. 

"  In  some  versions  of  the  Book  so  venerated  throughout  ibo  moat 
interesting  regions  of  this  globe  of  ours,  with  its  investing  *  circum- 
ambient air,'  this  life  is  not  described  as  in  the  sadly  musing  utter- 
ances of  tiie  man  that  so  moralized  on  meeting  a  'rare  fool,  a  motley 
fool,  i'  the  forest,'  who  discoui*sed  philosophy.  According  to  the  mef- 
anclioly  Jaques,  '  all  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
merely  play  era.'  In  those  versions  of  the  Bible,  life  is  pictured  §8  a 
battle. 

"How  is  it  in  the  version  you  prefer?  Some  curious  idiomatic 
variations  may  be  studied  in  a  comparison  of  different  tranBlationa. 

"I  have  not  at  hand  the  books,  used  by  some  English,  French,  and 
German  studies,  which  amused,  as  well  as  taught,  a  portion  of  the 
leisure  hours,  devoted,  some  years  ago,  to  home -teaching  in  my 
house.    But,  assuredly,  without  forgetting  how  this  day  ahould  be 

^  Ante,  p.  11. 
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obeerred — not  mal  ^  propos — I  can  invito  your  attention  to  two 
French,  two  Geroiun  Hiitl  two  Engliali  idiomutio  exprexniona  of 
anotlier  lire-thought  of  the  Bible — a  conception  jrell  deserving  to  be 
deeply  studied,  but  too  often  utterly  unknown,  and  Beldoin  well  con- 
sidered. 

"Find  below  the  work  of  three  Protestant  translators  and  tbe 
work  of  three  Catholic  translators,  rendering  verse  eleventh  of 
Ecclesiastes,  chapter  ninth; 

"Proleitanl   and   CatKoHc 
Engtiak.  , 

"'I   returnnl,  nnd   miw 
under  tlieBun,  I  hat  the  r? 


'  ProUatnni 
"•  Ich  vmndlfl  i 


licli  I 


baitlet 


9  the  B 


■itt,n 


a  the  strong,  neiilier 

jei  oreikd  to  the  wise,  a 
jet  riches  to  men  of  unili 
aiandiDg,  nor  yet  TaTor 
meo  of  Bkili ;  but  time  &: 
ohance  happen  eth  to  them 


"'I  turned  me 

tOMOtbe 

hing;  and 

I  Mw  that  01 

der  the  sun 

the 

Bce  is  n 

0  the  s'vift 

the  bail 

0    the    Htro 

K. 

nor   brc., 

riches 

he  learned 

f«vor 

he  Hlillirul, 

but 

der Sonne 
lugebei,  dnss  mm  Lnufrn 
iiicht  bilfi  schnell  lein. 
iitm  atreit  hilft  nieht  sUi-lc 
sein,  lur  Nabruap  bilfl 
nidit  gescliickt  ssin,  cum 
Reiebthum  hiift  nicbl  blng 
aeia ;  Jass  Bineraogenehm 
Bei,  liilft  nieht,  dsBS  cr  ein 
Ding  wolil  hiiiine;  lotitlern 
Alles  liegl  es  an  der  Zeit 
und  QlUck.' 

"  'loll  liabe 

del.    nnd    sail 

nieht  g:cnug  ec 


li  Gewii 


Uufen 

ihnell  III 

Kriege, 

tapfer  iet;  nooh 


xe  ist;  naoh  mm  Sum- 
II       der       Reichihlimer 

1  Erlaiigen   der   Ounat, 
inmandnKiinsllerlBt; 
e  Zeil  und 


1  Alien 


lalesoleil 


mx  forto  In 
bnlallle,  ni  nun  sngta  le 
pain,  ni  am  prudeua  les 
riobessoB,  ni  la  gr^ce  aui 
BAvnnl;  mala  que  le  lemps 
el  I'neeasion  d^ident  do  M 


" '  Je  me  soil  tourn*  nll- 
)eurB,etj'aivaiouBlesa1eil 
que  le  prii  de  la  ooutes 
iiFit  pas  BUI  plus  Tiles,  la 
lictoire  sui  forte,  le  pain 
BUI  Bagen,  leB  riehea«es  anx 
dooteB,  la  TaTear  sux  hl^- 
biles ;  mais  en  lontea  ehosei 
te  lomps  et  le  haaard  font 


bi'>«ide  111 
'■  IK.  V 


V  at  home 

c  i;,r..K<.iiij;. 
iitrrud  U,.|>p 
I  ii  course  ol' 
-f:.  culluiv,  I 
nrii^in^l  nl'  t1 
th<-m  with  it 


Lutiti  1 


1  regt'ct  that  I  can  not  put  it 


IV?  I  do  not.  Once,  I  read  at  it,  'as  it  were,' 
ui'h  liii^iiisties  UN  uppeiired  to  me  npproprinte 
1)1  I'nr  pleiistire  only,  but  I'or  daily  use;  but, 
!■  juwteiled  verfiona  now  at  hand,  I  eould  not 
;is  I  would  desire  to  do,  in  order,  if  possible, 
iisiraiiiin  iierfect,  touching  my  reading  of  tbe  lite-phi- 

iiiiiti  iinly  U-as  than  jyorfect  in,  however,  effected  by  tbe 

rsii.ti  >/'m  prefer,  we  have  the  expression,  'Time  and 
lelh  111  all.'  In  the  translation  I  prefer,  we  have  just, 
iiiK'i-  hi  all,'  The  German,  'Alles  Uegt  es  an  iler  Zeit 
IV  III'  iVfoly  Knclisbed,  '  All  depends  on  time  and  lucky 
lu'li-THKin,  '  Dl'-  Zeil  und  das  OlYcckin  AUfmyilt'mRy'^o 
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tranBlatod,  'Time  and  chance  counts  in  (or  runs  through)  all/ 
Every  French-English  scholar  knows  that  one  may  i-onder  *Z€  tempi 
et  I' occasion  decident  de  ce  qui  arrive  i  tons*  with  *Time  and  occasion 
decide  of  that  (or  determine  that)  which  happeneth  to  all;'  and  that 
the  French,  *  Le  temps  et  le  hasard  font  tout'  may  be  literally  Englished, 
'  Time  and  hazard  (ihance)  make  (or  do)  all.'* 

^*  This  little  lingual  lesson  may  not  seem  to  call  upon  3'ou,  my  dear 
sir,  on  this,  your  birthday,  to  lay  to  your  soul  a  flattering  unction; 
and,  indeed,  I  know  not  how  to  flatter.  But  have  patience — I  will 
pay  you  all.  You  shall  not  fail  to  find  that  J  rememoer  that,  to  me, 
indeed,  forever-  memorable  letter,*  which  you  wrote  to  a  freshly 
broken  heart,  almost  ten  years  ago,  when  you  were  at  your  busiest 
in  tiie  financial  service  of  the  country,  in  the  Cabinet  of  Lincoln. 
You  shall  see,  moreover  that  if  1  refuse  to  glorify  3'Ou  on  account  of 
any  mere  success  of  your  past  life,  or  on  account  of  the  higli  ofBce 
you  HO  honor  and  adorn  by  the  manner  in  which  you  discharge  its 
duties,  I  kni)W  how  U)  prize  your  merit,  while  I  even  solemnlj 
remind  you  that  suircoss  can  never  be  a  test  of  merit. 

*•  A  dispuUible  assumption  of  the  seemingly  essential  power  called 
for  by  a  given  action,  is,  indeed,  raised  by  the  seemingly  or  reallj 
successful  performance  of  that  action.  This  presumption  is,  of 
course,  exalted  or  lowered  by  a]>parent  or  supposed  ascertainment 
of  the  measure  in  which  action  was  made  difficult  or  rendered  easy 
by  the  circumstan(*es  and  conditions  in  which  it  took  place,  the  aid 
extended  to  it,  or  the  opposition  it  encountered. 

'^  Need  I  say  that  such  considerations  had  much  influence  on  my 
determination  to  prepare  for  possible  publication  some  account  of 
the  studies  1  havc^  made  of  your  past  life,  in  its  relation  to  your 
country  and  your  times? 

'•  I  have  begun  to  give  a  portion  of  my  leisure  labors  to  the  work 
designed  by  that  determination.  The  divisions  of  the  book  may  be 
here  specified.     They  are  as  follows : 

*'  Fart  First. —  7'he  Life  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  in  its  Belation 

to  his  Country  and  his  Times, 

"  Fart  Second.— TTjc  67M</e«f,  the  Teacher,  and  the  Writer. 

"  Part  Third. —  The  Lawyer^  the  Political  Speaker,  and  the  Senator. 

*' Fart  Fourth. —  7'hc  Governor  and  the  Cabinet  Officer. 

*'  Fart  Fifth. —  71ie  Chief  Justice" 

When  I  causcil  to  be  printed,  for  private  circulation,  the  matter 
which  the  already  noticed  pretended  criticism  of  the  New  York 
HcrahP  affected  to  treat  as  advance  sheets  of  the  present  work,  I 
still  felt  bound  to  ol>serve  the  just  indicated  method.  But,  on  liill 
consideration,  I  considered  that  that  method  was  no  longer 
sary,  and  that  it  would  prove  decidcilly  inconvenient  It 
designed  with  reference  to  the  seeming  necessity  of  demonetntiiig^ 
in  the  first  division  of  the  volume,  the  propriety  of  paying  titim 


1  Ante.  *  Ante,  Chapter  L. 
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intended  biographic  honors  to  a  living  man,  in  very  high  position — 
the  Chief  Justice  of  a  Court  in  which  it  waa  ray  expectation  to 
appear  at  bar  for  clients. 

In  that  birthday  offering  were  also  the  paragraphs: 

"May  I  have  the  happiness  of  offering  a  copy  of  the  printed  book, 
next  year,  on  occasion  of  an  anspicious  repetition  of  this  interealing 
aoDiversary,  and  may  tliat  birthday  offering  prove  worthy  of 
acceptance  1  May  you  have  many  other  returns  of  occasion  to 
remember  iLu  beginning  of  your  days,  and  may  yonr  eonntry  long 
enjoy  the  lienctit  of  your  example  and  yonr  counsels  I 

"  In  view  of  the  preaumptiona  I  have  mentioned,  and  tbo  true  laws 
of  success  and  failure,  what  a  monument  the  bare  statement  of  tho 
parts  into  which  the  volume  Lliat  this  letter  iniroduees  is  divided, 
necessarily  cn^atoH,  for  all  who  know  what  difficulties  and  resistance 
you  have  met  and  overoome!  Here  is  no  fancy  sketch;  the  stoi-y 
told  by  that  ungikled  statement  is  no  fiction;  it  is  not  a  eulogy. 
No  panegyric  ever  equaled  it  in  brevit3-  or  in  simplicity,  yet  no 
encomium  ever  sui-pas^ed  it  in  reality  and  truth. 

"Were  the  pen  that  has  just  composed  it  without  effort,  were 
that  little  inntiument  the  pencil  of  a  master-painter,  or  the  chisel 
of  a  ma  8  tor -sculptor,  it  might  make  a  very  different  work  of  art. 
Were  it  th.^  ]>uneil  of  a  great  painter,  it  might  offer  to  the  country 
an  elaboralely  formed  and  colored  '  counterfeit  presentment '  of  your 
face  and  figure,  and  demand  tliat  that  production  of  ita  genius  be 
associated,  in  the  Capitol,  with  the  likenesaea  of  other  worthies, 
never  to  be  forgotten  while  this  nation  has  a  'local  habitation  and 
a  name.'  Wore  it  the  chisel  of  a  noble  ecnlptor.  it  might  shape  your 
image  in  the  best  that  it  could  do  in  marble,  and  pivsent  that  mas- 
terpiece for  fit  association  with  the  statues  now  exposed  to  admira- 
tion or  to  crilicism  in  (.he  Name  basilica-like  building,  the  grand  tem- 
ple which  ill  oiue  cuniniands  and  gives  cliariicter  to  all  the  viows  of 
JaiKlsciiiH-  visible  nt  the  (:a|.iial  of  the  Ecpublic.  After  ail,  however, 
the  ]i!>iiiliMgnii<:iit  be.  like  the  likenesses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  too 
iilfiil  In  bf  liiilhful  ;  or  the  statue  might,  like  many  other  products 
of  the  sciLl|ihirK  cunninj;,  be  a  flattered  imago. 

"'flic  (livir-iuii  oltliiw  bonk  into  parts  is,  also,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
work  ul'  iirl  ;  hut  it  in  rather  one  of  ait  and  science,  each  and  both. 
Il  tells,  at  lc:isl  iilliisivcly,  the  story  of  the  many  public  services  that 
yiiu  have  rciulcrcil ;  and  it  is,  at  least  In  outline,  a  brief  history  of 
ilie  public  lionorspiiid  you  by  your  feliow-citirens. 

"  As  liiillifiil  in  dcsjirn.  and  as  accnrale,  I  trust,  in  execution,  shall 
be  :il  least  the  iri'eat  liodj-  of  the  book,  whose  general  intentions  and 
iui1ici]iali^>nn,  thai  li;irc  Ktateinent  nuist  enable  you  and  other  read- 
c:irs  to  (ii^ccrM.  There  may  bo  weak  plaoes  here  and  there;  but  I 
<ng:ige  Hint  the  luialily  Rliali  be  entirety  free  from  aught  resembling 
svcoj'huncy,  or  the  ili>]"isiiiiin  to  idealise  a  real  and  a  living  man. 
'■  Allnw  Tiie   to  rcliini  a  little  to  the  subject  of  success  and  failure 

"Orif-aiiil-tliirly  years  and  more  have  passed,  since  a  shop-window 
oH'cred  to  my  passing  curiosity  a  little  book,  with  others.     Yielding, 
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parti}",  to  the  ^tollel  lege!'  of  that  presentation,  I  became  the  bnyer 
of  that  little  book,  went  home  without  delay,  and  i-ead  my  new 
purchase,  which  proved  to  be  as  lively  as  a  book  of  Dickens,  as 
didactic  as  a  dictionary,  as  methodic  as  the  multiplication -table. 

*^  About  nine-and-twenty  years  had  elapsed  afler  that  i*eading, 
when  I  yielded  to  a  like  appeal  made  by  a  book-stall,  bonp^ht  a  lit- 
tle volume,  took  it  home,  and  made  myself  acqaain ted  with  its  con- 
tents, as  one  reads  a  splendid  poem,  and  yet  found  in  it  the  yerj 
depths  of  ft  prof<mnd  philoHophy. 

'*  Botb  'the  books  were,  as  we  say,  translations,  tboiigh,  selon  moi, 
complete  translation  of  a  whole  book  of  any  magnitude — nay,  of 
even  a  score  or  so  of  pages  in  a  book — would  be  a  very  miracle. 
The  first  was  a  fine  Englishing  of  Cicero's  immortal  work,  I}e  Ora- 
tore;  in  the  second  was  a  not  less  admirable  Frenehing  of  Pinto's 
Republic  (or  The  State). 

**  I  need  not  say  to  j'ou  that  the  former  is  entii*ely  worthy  of  the 
genius  whose  embracing  studies  comprehended  jurisprudence  and 
philosophy  and  arms,  as  well  as  oratory.  Without  prescribing  uni- 
versality of  study  to  an  intending  orator,  it  demonstrates  the  neces- 
sity of  a  wide  range  and  an  almost  appalling  variety  of  learning  to 
a  legist-orator.  Ko  American  law  student  ought  to  fail  to  study  it, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  its  remarkably  suggestive  contents,  wiiile 
determining  the  necessary  method  and  extent  of  his  own  reading, 
thinking,  and  acting;  the  first,  without  the  two  othera,  being  rather 
worse  than  worthless. 

^'But  let  no  intending  legist,  no  intending  statesman,  no  intend- 
ing orator  of  any  order,  read  that  book  of  Cicero  with  the  assurance 
that  the  method  it  proposes,  modified  in  any  manner,  or  that  any 
other  method,  can  enable  study,  in  association  even  with  the  best 
behavior,  to  command  success.  Remember  Cicero's  own  story,  so 
eventful ;  finallj-  so  tragic. 

"The  French  book,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  bears  on 
its  title-page  these  words:  ^L'Aat  ou  la  Repuhlique  de  I^aton^ 
traduction  de  Grou ;  revue  et  cprrigee  sur  le  texte  grec  d  Emm.  Bekker* 
Turning  to  the  'Avis  de  VEditeur'  we  discover  that  the  ^Introduc- 
tion' is  derived  from  an  interesting  work,  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy,  and  having  for  its  elevated  subject,  ^L*J^ucation  des 
meres  de  famille^  ou  la  Civilisation  du  genre  humain  par  les  femmeSj 
the  author  being  M.  Aim^-Martin.  This  Introduction  is  among 
the  most  animated  and  effective  pieces  of  didactic  morals  I  hsYS 
ever  met — I,  who  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  ashamed  of  having  read  so 
much  and  learned  so  little;  and  among  the  passa^^  of  it  which 
most  deserve  to  be  singled  out  for  special  recognition  is  that  in 
which  remark  is  made  on  something  like  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
tragedy  on  Calvary. 

^'  Let  us  attempt  a  free  translation  of  that  passage : 

^^^At  that  epoch  it  was  a  wide-spread  doctrine,  that  nothing  is 
more  onerous  and  cumbersome  than  wisdom,  and  nothing  is  more 
useful  than  injustice.  Seeing  virtue  feeble  and  indigent,  men  judged 
it  to  be  unhappy;  seeing  crime  rich  and  powerful,  men  judged  it  to 
bo  happy;  and  from   this  double  spectacle  (which  does  not  afflict 
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republica  only)  they  iiad  deduced  this  pnnciple,  that  injustico  is 
more  favorable  to  happiiiefls  than  virtno. 

"'Far  from  weakening  this  picture.  Plato  consecrates  it  in  creat- 
ing an  imaginai-y  just  miin  and  an  imngiiiiiry  bad  man,  wbom  he 
places  i)i  the  higheet  degrees  of  crime  iind  wisdani.  His  ju§t  man 
shall  not  only  be  subjected  to  misery;  he  shall  be  eabjuctcd  to  in- 
famy and  the  toriure.  He  shall  be  calumniated,  whipped,  cursed,  loaded 
icith  irons,  drawn  in  ignominy,  then  delivered  to  the  executioner,  and  nailed 
to  the  cross} 

'""We  have  here  as  n  presentiment,  as  a  revelation,  of  the  life  and 
of  the  dcalh  of  the  Christ. 

" '  His  bad  man  '  shall  not  bo  merely  a  devotee  of  ambition,  without 
ahame ;  he  shall  bo  a  hypocrite,  the  hideous  typo  to  which  Uolibre 
shall  go  for  his  TartufFe;  happv  in  hie  riches,  powerful  through  hia 
allianceg,  drawing  from  all  tnings  advantage,  because  no  crimo 
affrigbtfe  him  ;  conciliating  by  simulation  of  virtue  the  good-will  of 
the  people,  and  by  hia  sacri^ces  the  protection  of  the  gods.  Con- 
summate villain,  whom  fortune  crowns,  and  whom  men  honor! 

'""Well  1  it  ia  in  presence  of  this  suffering  and  of  these  prosper- 
ities, it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  general  voice  of  the  nations,  that 
Plato,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Republic,  solemnly  proclaims  the 
just  man  hiippy  because  he  is  jast,  the  bad  man  unhappy  because  he 
13  bad.     Admirable  revelation  of  the  conscience  of  Socrates!' 

'■Assuredly,  success  is  not  a  test  of  merit!  Not  alone  have  'time 
and  chancu'  to  be  considered,  but  some  things  of  deeper  mystery, 
of  darker  dye, 

"Whtru-  Ecclcsiastes  teaches  that  the  baltle  is  not  to  the  strong, 
it  can  not  mean  that  the  strong  are  always  beaten  by  the  weak,  or 
the  good  by  the  wicked.  Where  it  teaches  that  the  race  is  not  to 
the  swift,  it  can  not  mean  that  the  slow  are  always  fii-st  at  the  goal. 
The  lesson  really  intouded  must  be,  that  a  good,  strong  man  must 
not  expect,  in  spite  of  'time  and  chance,'  to  win  the  battle,  just  be- 
cause he  is  SI)  strong;  and  that  the  swiftest  feet  must  not  expect  to 
win  the  race  because  of  their  velocitj',  in  spile  of  circnmstances — 
that,  '  under  the  sun,'  tilings  are  so  ordered  that  what  wo  call  acci- 
dent, and  what,  perhaps,  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  call  interfering 
cnuscH — in)t  to  s])oak  of  wliat  men  often  call  'mysterious  provi- 
di'iici' ' — rnuHt  he  largely  taken  into  view  in  trying  to  forecast  success. 

'■WliTK'viT  luw  nut  read  Mill's  Logic  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  partic- 
ularly where  lie  turns  attention  on  what  he  proposes  to  denominate 
Etliiilii^'y— the  science,  namely,  of  the  formation  of  character — should 
niiw  |ieni.'-e  that  part  of  his  great  work  on  Logic  at  large.  The 
doctrine  of  tcndi-neien  Ih  there  finely  explicated.  Such  or  such  a 
course  iif  conduct,  such  or  such  a  bearing,  may  be  said  to  tend  to 
Illlike  a  man  Mieeossful,  popular,  renowned;  but,  while  what  wo  call 
aeiid.-iit — while  what  may  be  well  designated  interfering  causes — 
while  wliiil,  in    rcligiiin,    bears   the    name  of  Providence — must  be 


iiilil,  chfirgj  de  tera,  trainj  d&ns  I'ignotoiDie,  puis 
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considered  in  all  sober  calculations,  we  ought  not  to  teach  our 
children  that  success  of  any  kind  can  be  commanded  or  secured  bj 
any  way  of  life  whatever." 

Now  and  then,  as  I  have  found  some  new  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
recognizing  Sahnon  Portland  Chase  as  one  of  the  true  worthies 
of  the  world^  my  heart  has  almost  died  with  apprehension  that, 
after  all,  I  would  be  forced,  by  love  of  truth,  to  own  my  judgment 
that  he  was  a  trickster  and  a  trimmer.  But  I  have,  without  known 
violation  of  veracity,  been  able  to  proclaim,  throughout,  my  confi- 
dence in  the  general  rectitude  of  the  man  to  whom  I  made  that 
birthday  offering. 

I  scorn  to  answer  the  miserable  intimation  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  that  that  letter  was  an  artful  blending  of  flattery  with  fiiir- 
ness.  During  the  month  and  more  tliat  had  elapsed  between  the 
day  when  I  began  to  write  this  work  and  the  day  when  I  com- 
posed that  birthday  letter,  I  had  studied  deeply  what  I  could  then 
ascertain  about  the  life  of  the  Chief  Justice,  with  what  I  had  long 
known  of  him.  Indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had  received  in  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  and  in  other  papers,  and  affected  not  a  little 
also  by  what  I  had  heard  about  alleged  sayings  of  the  Attorney- 
General,^  I  had  perhaps  been  led  to  idealize  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Chief  Justice.  We  shall  see,  however,  after  all,  that  what  I 
said  in  praise  of  him,  in  that  birthday  offering,  needs  little  qualifi- 
cation, in  the  presence  of  all  due  considerations. 

But  of  this,  more  must  be  said  hereafter.  Let  me  now  invite 
attention  to  this  farther  extract  from  the  same  birthday  offering : 

'^  In  a  biographic  sketch  of  Yolney,  whom  the  sketcher  curionslr 
paints  as  few  would  think  that  somber  soul  could  be  portrayed, 
notice  is  taken  of  the  far  from  philosophic  notion  that  the  life  of  a 
man  of  letters  may  be  found  complete  in  the  productions  of  hiB 
pen.  llejecting  that  idea,  the  not  veiy  genial  biographer  of  Yolney 
falls  into  an  error  at  the  opposite  extreme.  According  to  him,  the 
life  of  a  man  of  letters  ought  to  bo  an  histoire  Tai8on&  of  the  con- 
tradictionH  between  his  avowed  principles  and  his  actual  behavior. 
Instances,  Eousseau  coldly  exposing  his  own  offspring,  while  his 
pen  so  tendorl}"  provides  for  the  nurture  and  education  of  the  little 
ones  in  general ;  Lord  Bacon, 

*  Wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind,' 


1  The  matter  here  alluded  to  was  information  giren  to  me  by  mj  nephew,  llr. 
Clifford  Warden,  as  to  information  he  had  reoeiTed  ftrom  Mr.  Knowlton,  telegn^Ue 
correspondent  of  the  Commercial  and  other  papers,  on  the  7th  of  Deeember,  187S. 
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perfecting  a  philoHophy  and  selling  jnetice;  and  a  few  others, 
hardly  Igbb  remarkable,  uro  given,  not  precisely  as  here  stated, 
bub  not  very  differently ;  white  the  6ket<;her  finds  in  Volney'a  pen  a 
true  reflection  of  his  inmost  soul. 

"Poetic  AS  the  prose  of  Volney  is — inspired  wi'h  all  Ihe  bigotry 
of  unbelief,  so  fi-eqiiently  more  fearful  than  the  bigotry  of  the  most 
eupei-stitions  faith — it  may  be  simply  a  reflection  of  tlia  average 
condition  and  chnratteristic  tone  and  temper  of  its  com|)0Mk)r.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  much  the  greater  nnmber  of  good  books  must  be 
much  better  than  their  authors. 

"Are  they,  therefore,  merely  sentimental,  or  affected,  or  half- 
hypocritical?  Not  at  all  Otie'a  life  is  tempted  by  itself,  and  by  all 
that  is  within  it  and  without;  one's  book  is  not  so  tempted.  When 
one  ceases  to  write  at  night,  how  knows  ho  that  ho  has  not  put  on 
paper  his  last  words  of  real  or  pretended  aspiration  ?  Even  if  that 
thought  be  absent,  or,  being  present,  be  butlitlle  attended  to.  what 
a  brief  space  of  time  is  to  elapse  belbre  one's  time  to  sink  into  the 
tomb  must  eome;  and,  if  his  pen-work  is  to  live  beyond  his  little 
span  of  life,  how  soon  it  must  be  as  a  voice  from  the  realm  o/ 
spiritual  shades! 

"Even  80,  the  book  may  bo  at  once  aa  gay  and  soaring  as  a  sky- 
lark  at  the  choicest  hour  of  that  bird's  musical  delight.  The  very 
thought  of  speaking,  after  death,  to  loving  hearts,  niaj-  have  in  it 
a  very  rapture  of  enchantment;  but  that  rapture  ought  to  bo  aa 
conscientious  as  if  it  were  soberest  sadness. 

"He  who  does  not  wish  to  make  his  hook  much  better  than  its 
author,  is  unfit  to  be  an  author. 

"Certainly,  as  J  began  this  letter,  I  was  clearly  conscious  of  a  wish 
that  almost  ventured  to  express  itself  a»  invocation.  That  my  book 
about  your  life,  your  country,  and  your  times,  may  more  or  less 
idealize  itself,  as  well  as  him  whose  speaking,  writing,  and  other 
modes  of  public  service,  it  endeavors  to  set  forth  in  their  true  shapes 
and  colors,  can  not  greatly  trouble  mo,  if  only  I  can  satinty  myself 
that  my  present  work  observes,  with  energy  and  earncHtncse,  the 
law  just  recoj;ni/.ed  ;  the  law,  namely,  which  requires  a  book  to  be 
better  than  its  author. 

"TliJit  a  wriiir^  of  this  nature  map  be  better  than  the  life  of 
which  it  is  a  labor,  is  not  difficult  to  show. 

"What  is  a  IhJok?  Is  it  a  pure  creation,  or  a  mere  productiont 
DocM  it  ip^suc  fnim  a  single  brain,  or  is  it  always  what  might  be 
dit-tiiit;iiiKlii'<l  as  a  guiltles.i  jiliigiiirism?  H.  de  Tocqueville,  and  somo 
oilier  cviisors  of  our  manners,  have  accused  us  of  an  overlbndnoss 
tor  ijii'itmioii — UB  Anifricuns,  I  mean,  of  the  description  somctimea 
di'signali'd  Stiick-AmericanB.  If  these  observers  had  been  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  Enylish  people,  and  with  the  productions  of  the 
English  press,  lor  a  ccntuiy  or  bo  past,  they  wonld  not,  perhaps,  find 
our  proclivity  to  quote  so  notable.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  whether 
one's  book  Ibrmally  quotes,  or  carefully  transforms  all  that  it  con- 
sciously derives  from  other  works,  it  represents,  in  greater  measure 
or  in  lean,  not  one  man's  tiioughta  and  feelings  only,  but  the  thoughts 
and  feoliiigs  of  UTinunibercd  books  and  men,  the  predecessors  aoi) 
prccuF'-ors  of  itself  and  of  its  author. 
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*'Muy  tills  book  bo  infinitely  better  than  its  author  1  Hay  it  seem 
to  him  80  infinitely  better  than  its  author,  that,  acknowledging  bis 
fallibility,  and  feeling  that  ho  may  attribute  to  tho  life  his  volume 
is  subjecting  to  a  free  and  fair  examination,  an  ideal  interest,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  deny  to  it  the  elevation  really  belonging  to  it,  he 
may  yet  feel  that  the  absolute  requirements  of  his  book  forbid  bim 
to  indulge  in  any  childish  vanity  about  the  views  of  other  persons." 

That  excitement  marks  this  language,  is  not  to  be  denied.  I  wcu 
excited — I  do  not  conceal  it — when  those  words  were  written.  I  had 
just  discerned  new  illustration  of  the  truth  that,  at  the  best,  this  life 
must  be  a  battle.  I  did  not  foresee  the  fearful  battle  that  this  work 
would  have^o  deliver  to  all  manner  of  desperate  opposition;  but  I 
did  foresee  that  the  then  designed  account  of  our  hero's  life  and  times 
would  be  obliged  to  face  innumerable  prejudices. 

I  adhere  to  those  excited  words,  however.  They  were  warmly 
written ;  they  were  very  earnest.  After  all,  however,  it  appears 
to  me,  their  only  inspiration  was  an  unaffected  love  of  truth  and 
justice. 

I  am  told  that  one  of  the  raaligners  of  this  work-— one  of  its 
prophetic  censors  (Mr.  Halstead,  namely)— dissented  irom  the  pre- 
tended judgment  of  another  (Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid),  who  had  stooped 
so  low  as  to  describe  me  to  the  public  as  a  blackguard.  Mr.  Hal* 
stead,  I  am  told,  has  pronounced  that  I  am  not  a  blackguard^  but 
only  a  fanatic.  I  thank  Heaven  for  the  fanaticism  that  has 
made  this  book  so  faithful,  so  veracious,  so  determined — at  all  has- 
ards,  and  in  spite  of  every  form  of  at  least  attempted  persecution-— 
to  perform  its  holy  office,  without  fear  or  favor! 

In  the  Introduction  is  an  extract  from  that  birthday  letter,  indi- 
cating, at  once,  my  desire  of  autobiographic  contributions  and  my 
purpose  to  preserve,  throughout,  due  biographic  independence.  The 
conclusion  of  the  letter  reads  as  follows : 

"  At  present,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two,  by  way  of  farther  salu- 
tation. 

"  Fivo-and-sixty  years  ago,  this  day,  began  the  life  to  which  my 
book  is  to  devote  its  chief  attention.  If  one  open  with  that  life  a 
double-entry  system  of  Debit  and  Credit,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical^  one  must  put  down  on  the  Debit  side  a  certain  harmony 
of  machine  and  of  mechanics,  of  faculty  and  function,  of  corporeal  and 
incorporeal  possibilities  and  capabilities.  Such  was  the  trust  that 
you  received  from  nature,  and  the  trust  was  much  increased  by 
education. 

^'  How  is  it  with  tho  Credit  side  of  that  account?    Success,  again  I 
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eay,  is  not  a  lest  of  merit.  I  do  honor  to  no  man  on  account  of  his 
position  or  of  h'm  Buccesaea.  Have  not  I,  myself,  with  all  my  foihlee, 
and  in  &pite  of  my  raistukee,  heldjilucea  of  high  trust,  und  delicale, 
aa  well  as  great  and  various,  respoueibiliiy?  Assuredly,  I  have  no 
morbid  fueling  on  the  nuhject  of  sii<:cesa  and  failure.  Yet,  sir,  if  X 
very  highly  lionor  and  folicitute  you,  aa  you  know  I  do,  this  day,  it  la 
not  on  account  of  your  position,  or  of  any  of  your  past  dislinctionS 
and  sueceases. 

"  Truly  raeriloriona  and  very  various  dbo  of  your  original  endow- 
ment and  iicquired  ability,  haa  made  the  Credit  side  of  that  account 
a  crowd  of  items  you  muy  well  regard,  on  tliis  interesting  anniver- 
sary, with  grntefal  eyes,  and  all  the  pi-ide  tliat  may  buconie  self- 
contemplation. 

"As  for  your  SQCcessea,  one  may  say  that  some  of  thorn  are  sim- 
ply wonderful,  in  view  of  the  relation  to  thorn  of  the  people,  the 
great  mass  of  voters,  with  their  leadera ;  many  of  the  liitlei-,  faith- 
less domagoguoH. 

"Five  and-lhirty  yeai-«,  1  think,  have  passed  since  the  writer  of 
this  letter  began  to  see,  without  hearing,  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
And  tho  lapse  of  nearly  three-and-thirly  years  lies  between  the 
present  writing  and  the  time  when  I  began  to  hear  as  well  as 
to  see  you,  and  commenced  to  Studt/  your  character  is  Lie  trails  and 
tendencies,  as  I  aujiposcd  that  I  discerned  them.  But,  in  common 
with  vaet  numbers  of  tho  dwellers  in  tho  Cincinnati  valley,  on  both 
sides  of  tho  river,  I  was  made,  by  unconscious  prejudices,  quite  inca- 
pable of  Justly  Judging  your  ideas  and  your  disposition. 

"  You  were  then  represented  us  an  Aoolitionisl.  In  common  with 
so  many  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  looked  on  an  Abolitionist  us  cither 
of  disordered  Intellect  or  morbid  morals. 

"  Were  you,  really,  an  Abolitionist  at  any  time?  To  answer  now, 
would  be  an  ill-advised  anticipation,  and  would  be  impoaaible,  with- 
out a  very  careful  definition  I  am  not  disposed  to  undertake  at  pres- 
ent.' Let  the  answer  be  reserved.  However  that  maj'  turn  out, 
the  entirely  certain  facts  are,  that  you  were  denounced  and  hated  as 
an  Abijlitiouiat,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  at  the  period 
referred  to,  hated  and  denounced  all  real  or  imagined  Abolitionists. 
Abiiiil  IheHC  faeti  there  ought  to  be  no  queation. 

■'  Yel  yon  arc,  this  day,  and  have  been,  for  more  than  eight  years, 
Cliiel'  .liistiie,  and  you  wunhi  have  been  Chief  Magistrate,  more  than 
eight  years  :ig.i,  liad  you  been  less  in  earnest,  less  devoted  to  your 
]iiiiM-iples.  less  proud,  and  vainer. 

•ThiM  diwtinclion  between  pride  and  vanity  must  be  explained 
witli  some  care.  It  is  n<)t  the  diminction  made  by  Montesquieu  and 
oilier  wiilers;  hut  1  feel  quite  ready  to  defend  it,  us  I  shall  define 

■  Lei  me  liiihl  the  euntemplated  explanation  for  the  letter  in 
whieli  I  ]>rn]n),'.e  to  ijiilicale  the  sources  and  the  claims  of  my  desire 
In  liiive  yiiu  riiaNe  si>me  aiitobiiigraj)hie  contributions  to  the  volume 
"liieh  tl>i>  npi'ii  k'tler,  aided  by  one  or  tsvo  others,  ia  designed  to 
introduce  lo  ullier  readers ;  in  short,  to  the  public." 


I 
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January  18, 1  received  this  answer: 

"  Washington,  January  17,  1873. 

"My  Dear  Judge:  I  was  surprised  and  gratified  by  your  letter, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  birthday.  Shonld  you  pursae  the  purpose 
you  indicate,  I  shall  bo  happy  to  afford  you  all  the  aid — ^not  much — 
in  my  power. 

'^  You  are  right  in  repeating  that  success  does  not  ar^ne  merit. 
It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  make  [rne']  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
motion  of  two  great  Reforms^  both  political — one  social,  and  the  other 
financial.    But  I  claim  no  merit  in  either. 

^'  The  difficulty  I  find  in  writing,  must  be  my  excuse  for  brevity. 
But  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you. 

"Meanwhile,  I  am,  gratefully  and  faithfully,  yours, 

"  S.  P.  CHASB. 

"  Hon.  E.  B.  Warden." 

Did  the  writer  of  that  letter  comprehend  his  true  relation  to  his 
country  and  his  times?  Could  he  behold  himself  as  he  was  seea 
by  others?    Did  he  know  himself? 

The  sentence  on  which  special  stress  has  just  been  laid,  points 
out,  I  think,  the  chief  relations  of  the  life  we  study  to  the  ooon- 
try  and  the  times.  But,  in  my  judgment,  precedence  in  point  of 
glory,  as  in  time,  belongs  to  the  work  done  in  promotion  of  the 
social  reform,  though  I  have  endeavored,  in  order,  to  display  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  in  promotion  of  a  real  or  supposed 
financial  reform. 
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CHAPTER    LII. 

'   MATTER   FOR  THIS    WORK — NEW   RKLATION'S. 


MY  views  of  the  necessities  of  biographic  composition,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1873,  did  not  induce  me  to  call  frequently 
on  the  Chief  Justice.  I  did  not  desire  again  to  meet  him  at  his 
table,  or  in  the  society  of  his  near  relatives,  whose  way  of  life  so 
differed  from  my  own,  whose  taste  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
cultivated  to  excess,  and  who,  it  seemed  to  me,  could  not  assist  me 
greatly  in  the  gatliering  of  matter  for  a  work  of  the  description 
then  in  cootcniplatiou.  But,  one  morning  in  the  month  just 
named,  I  had  occasion  to  see  the  Chief  Justice  for  an  instant,  at 
the  conference- room,  as  the  clerk  supposed  I  might.  But  the  Chief 
Justice  sent  nie  word  that  he  could  not  see  me  then,  but  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  meet  me  that  afternoon  at  Mrs,  Sprague's  reception. 

Thus  I  had  to  face  a  difficully  I  had,  so  far,  carefully  avoided. 
I  addressed  a  note  to  the  Chief  Justice,  most  respectfully  declining 
his  kind  invitation,  and  explaining  my  intention  not  to  go  into 
"  society  "  that  winter.     In  reply,  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows : 


'■Dpar  Sir:  At  tho  moment  you  called,  I  was  actually  engaged 
in  my  duties  as  presiding  judge.  Tlio  clerk  was  not  much  mistaken, 
tlioii;;li  it  is  Bcliioin,  on  contcroiiec  days,  that  I  have  even  five  min- 
utCH"  loisuro, 

"I  n-isli  you  would  call  on  mo  freely.  "Whether  you  care  to  be 
presented  to  tlio  ladies  or  not,  may  bo  a  subject  of  after  consideration. 
"  Vours,  cordially,  S.  P.  CHASE. 

•■  To  Ihc  ITonoritblo  Rohkbt  B.  Wabden." 

Even  after  receiving  that  an.swer,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  call 
on  tlic  Cliief  Justice  freely;  but,  on  tho  evening  of  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary following,  he  sent  me,  on  one  of  his  visiting-cards,  the 
request ; 

"Dbak  JcmiE:  Can  jou  call  this  evening,  before  9.  If  you  can 
coiivoiiiently,  yni  will  obligo  mo  by  doing  so. 

"  Voiirn,  truly,  S.  P.  C,  601  E  Street. 

"lion.  E.  B.  Warden." 
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What  was  wanted  was^  it  seemed^  the  copying  of  an  opinion ! 
But  that  was,  evidently,  a  mere  pretext.  So,  indeed,  I  leamedi 
afterward,  from  the  Chief  Justice  himself. 

I  confess,  I  felt  somewhat  affronted  on  learning  what  I  had  been 
sent  for,  though  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  private  aecretaiy, 
had  gone  to  New  York,  and  that  the  opinion  was  to  be  ased  next 
morning.  The  Chief  Justice  saw  how  I  felt;  and  said  what  he 
could  to  explain  so  strange  an  application.  I  consented  to  do  the 
required  copying.  Afterward,  I  conjectured  that  he  had  wished  to 
see  what  I  could  do,  when  I  tried,  in  the  way  of  legible  handwrit- 
ing; and  that  what  he  had  in  view  was  nothing  less  than  to  pro- 
pose to  me  so  far  to  '^  waive  rank,"  as  he  expressed  it,  as  to  take  the 
place  of  Mr.  Lloyd  for  a  short  time, — first,  in  order  that  the  Chief 
Justice  might  feel  freer  to  make  a  contemplated  summer  trip;  andy 
second,  that  my  biographic  undertaking  mighty  as  he  conceived,  be 
much  facilitated.  * 

But  I  have  anticipated.  On  the  8th  of  February,  in  the  mofn- 
ing,  he  received  from  me  the  copy  I  had  made  at  his  request.  He 
did  not  thank  me;  but  began  at  once  to  question  me  aboot  my 
family,  about  my  purposes  and  prospects  at  Washington,  and  about 
a  report  that  he  had  heard  that  I  had  become  the  correspondent  of 
a  certain  paper.  I  explained  to  him  that  I  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  any  paper;  but  that  I  was  very  strongly  tempted 
to  abandon  the  profession  of  the  law,  though  I  knew  that  I  coold 
never  cease  to  take  great  interest  in  legal  letters.  And  I  owned 
that  I  would  willingly  become  again,  in  a  special  sense,  a  follower 
of  Franklin,  whose  works,  as  admirably  rendered  into  Frendi  by 
Laboulaye,  I  had  been  reading,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  winter. 

Will  the  reader  please  remember  what  winter  that  was?  It  was 
the  darkest  moral  winter  we  have  had  at  Washington.  It  was  the 
Oredii  Mobilier  winter.  Never  had  I  felt  so  tempted  to  be  ashamed 
of  being  an  American.  At  that  time,  Washington  appeared  to  me 
a  very  hell  on  earth.  In  studying  the  aspects  of  the  public  life 
there  within  reach  of  observation,  I  had  stood  aghast.  It  seemed 
to  me,  in  my  depression  and  dismay,  that  every  department  of 
our  public  life  at  the  seat  of  Government  was  poisoned ;  and  the 
practice  of  the  law  at  Washington  then  seemed  entirely  uninviting. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  February,  I  received  the  first 
supply  of  biographic  matter  from  Chief  Justice  Chase;  and  learned 
from  him  that  he  intended  soon  to  visit  Edgewood,  witb  his  private 
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Beeretary,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  himBclf  to  snpply  me  in  full, 
according  to  his  promise  and  my  expectation.  But  I  told  him  I  was 
not  impatientj  and  that  he  could  take  his  time;  that  I  was  studying 
the  Wirt  family,  and  especially  the  head  of  it,  with  sjieeini  reference 
to  the  relation  of  that  family  to  part  of  hin  career. 

He  knew  that  I  had  oonIribnte<i  to  the  Capital  a  piece  entitled 
Agnea  Wii-t,  a  Stori/.  He  had  iudeed  commuuicaled  to  roe  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  had  erroueoiisly  informed  me  that  he,  the  Chief  Justice,  had 
been  engj^ed  to  Agues  Wirt. 

"  I  was,"  lie  said,  "  too  poor,  at  that  time,  to  look  so  high." 

If  I  remember  rightly,  I  did  not  again  see  him  till  about  the  1st 
of  March,  Then  it  was  that  lie  opened  to  me  his  wish  to  have  me 
take  what  he  caile<l  a  "  clerkship  in  bankruptcy,"  which,  as  he  ei- 
plained,  would  place  me  daily  near  his  person  while  be  remained  in 
Washington,  and,  during  his  intended  trip  to  Colorado,  would 
enable  me  to  act  for  him  as  already  indicated,  in  recommending 
registers  for  appointment.  He  made  known,  at  the  same  lime,  that 
acting  as  bis  private  secretary  was,  by  usage,  incident  to  the  holding 
of  the  place  proposed ;  and  he  asked  nie  to  "  waive  rank  "  for  a 
time,  by  taking  the  proposed  position.  He  considered  that  to  do  so 
would  not  only  greatly  relieve  him,  but  much  pponiot*  my  biographic 
undertaking. 

I  confess,  I  felt  again  affronted.  That  offer  seemed  to  me,  at 
first,  an  offer  equally  unworthy  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  of  the 
man  to  whom  it  was  proposed.  I  was  not,  indeed,  ashamed  to  toil 
in  any  honorable  way  for  daily  bread  ;  but  to  be  private  secretary — 
even  to  Cliief  Jnsfice  Chase — was  a  thing  which,  at  first,  I  could 
not  look  upon  as  other  than  a  degradation. 

On  reflection,  I  considered  that  this  feeling  was  a  weak  one,  and 
that  nothing  inconsistent  wtlb  the  respect  and  kindness  I  had  been 
accuHtmued  to  receive  from  the  Chief  Justice  was  in  contemplation 
in  !h;it  offer  ;  yet  the  offer  seemed  to  me  an  ill-considered  one,  and 
I  was  inclined  to  say  at  once  that  I  would  not  accept  it.  But  I 
only  siiid  tlut,  while  it  seemed  to  have  much  in  its  favor,  I  could 
nut  at  once  determine  how  to  treat  it.  He  explained  that  he  must 
know  before  the  21st  of  March,  because  at  that  time  Mr.  Lloyd  ex- 
pccte<l  to  vacate  his  [>ost.  I  told  him  I  could  let  bim  know  within 
a  few  days  my  determination.    So  we  parte<],  for  the  time. 

After  consultation,  I  regret  to  say,  my  judgment  yielded  to  advice 
and  counsel,  and  I  told  our  hero  that,  limiting  the  time  of  service 
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from  tlio  day  proposed  by  him — ^March  21 — as  the  day  of  begin- 
ning, to  December  1,  I  would  perform  the  duties  he  proposed. 

That  that  was  a  great  error,  no  one  can  discern  more  clearly  than 
do  I.  But  my  motives  were,  at  least,  entirely  proper.  Mach  of 
the  evil  that  has  followed  that  great  error  was  then  almost  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  apprehension. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1872,  a  large  supply  of  biographic  matter 
was  delivered  to  me.  At  first  I  used  it  in  the  library  at  Senator 
Sprague's;  but,  early  in  April,  it  was  taken,  by  the  servants  of  oar 
hero,  under  his  direction,  without  my  presence  and  without  my  aid, 
to  the  house  in  which  the  body  of  this  work  has  been  composed. 

But  soon  I  saw  that  all  was  not  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
my  new  relations  to  Chief  Justice  Chase  affected  Mrs.  Spragae  and 
the  Senator.  Their  bearing  toward  me  caused  me  to  address  the 
former,  very  courteously  and  kindly,  in  relation  to  this  work  and 
in  relation  to  some  other  matters  proper  to  be  touched  in  such  a 
note. 

That  note  was  dated  and  delivered  March  28 — about  forty  days 
before  the  death  of  the  Chief  Justice.     It  commenced  as  follows : 

"  Washington,  March  28, 1873. 

"  Madam  :  It  is  proper,  I  conceive,  that  you  should  not  misap- 
prehend the  circumstances  which  have  made  me,  with  the  sanction 
of  your  father,  his  biographer." 

Then  followed  a  brief  account  of  those  circumstances^  with  some 
other  intimations  which  I  deemed  important ;  and  my  note  went  cm 

as  follows : 

"  Out  of  my  entertainment  of  the  idea  so  suggested  grew,  not  like 
a  mushroom,  the  idea  explained  in  a  letter  to  your  father,  dated  Jan- 

-*r%     ic%nr\     l_»_1_      X» U-J : It.     J xl_ «  ... 


any  time. 


Had  that  offer  been  accepted,  Mrs.  Sprague,  our  hero's  gifted  and 
accomplished  eldest  daughter,  would  have  read,  among  other  things, 
the  words  quoted  in  the  Introduction,  touching  my  determination 
not  to  suffer  any  person — not,  above  all,  to  sufier  the  hero  of  the 
work — to  supervise  or  to  dictate  its  contents.  But  she  wonid  have 
found  no  indication  that  I  was  unwilling  to  receive  either  informa- 
tion or  suggestions  from  her. 
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I  was  not  in  the  least  incHued  to  disregard  any  well-considered 
views  of  hers.  She  seemed  to  me,  I  own,  too  tasteful — for  excessive 
taste  is  possible — but  I  was  willing,  nay  desirous,  to  be  nidetl  by 
her,  and  to  pay  due  respect  to  all  her  reasonable  wishes.  Was  it, 
then,  ridiculous  to  offet  to  submit  my  birthduy  letter  to  examina- 
tion, as  the  letter  just  quoted  indicated  I  was  willing  to  do?  Al- 
most every  thing  has  an  aspect  in  which  it  may  be  ridiculed  ;  but 
the  letter  just  quoted  was,  at  least,  well  considered  and  well 
intended. 

It  was  answered — not  quite  promptly,  but  witli  cliaraderistic 
taste — in  person,  by  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  written.  She  assured 
me  that  she  was  much  gratified  by  the  explanation  made  in  my 
communication,  and  desire<l  me  to  feel  quite  at  home  beneath  her 
roof  while  my  duties  called  me  there.  What  more  she  said  I  do 
not  feel  required,  and  am  not  disposed,  to  set  forth  at  present;  but 
it  was  in  terms,  at  least,  quite  interesting  and  agreeable. 

There  was  no  word  then  about  any  other  biographer.  The  lady 
who  has,  since  her  fiither's  death,  felt  free  to  insult  and  to  attempt 
to  persecute  the  man  SO  honored  and  so  trusted  by  her  father,  did 
not  mention  Mr.  Schuckers.  And  I  ought  to  state  at  once  that 
when,  months  after  the  death  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  indiscretion 
of  Mr.  Mannsell  B.  Field,  in  conversation  with  a  friend  of  mine, 
allowed  me  to  learn  that  Mr,  Schuckers,  more  than  countenanced 
by  our  hero's  daughters  and  their  husbands,  was  at  work  on  a  Life 
of  Cliasc,  (be  representation  was  that  that  work  was  only  a  "  Memo- 
rial Life,"  whatever  that  may  have  been  thought  to  signify. 

But  on  the  28tli  of  March,  1873,  and  while  our  hero  remained  in 
life — indeed,  until  I  saw  the  first  indications  of  a  desperate  con- 
.spiraey  against  my  biographic  enterprise — I  would  have  been 
glad  to  receive  information  about  him  from  any  source  whatever. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  intended  at  all  times  to  preserve  with 
care  the  necessary  freedom  and  the  necessary  independence  of  a 
con«cientious  biographer  in  spite  of  every  man  and  every  woman 
in  the  not  Id 

^\  I  en  I  began  to  see  the  nature  of  the  matter  furnished  for  my 
1  io„ri|  hie  uie  I  wis  almost  confounded  I  had  not  before  had 
the  s!  _1  Ust  c  ncepti  >n  of  the  \astnes8  and  variety  of  the  matter  I 
uo  d  I  1  i\e  to  I  It  dk  The  responsibdity  tl  us  cast  upon  me 
weighed   ii]ion   my  heart  and  disturbed  my  health. 

The  Chief  Justice   ha<1   taken   ample  time  to  consider  what  he 
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ought  to  furnish.  I  had  kept  away  from  him  until  he  almost  fbnnd 
fault  with  me  for  so  doing.  Knowing  me  as  we  have  seen  he  must 
have  known  me,  he  determined  for  himself  how  much  he  would 
confide  in  me;  and  he  confided  all. 

Among  the  documents  he  furnished  me  was  a  locked  roister,  or 
diary.  I  did  not  have  the  key  of  it  at  first.  He  waited  till  I  joc- 
ularly owned  my  curiosity  about  it,  and  referred  to  the  plot  of  Blue- 
beard ;  then  he  told  me  that  I  was  to  have  the  key,  but  that  it  wafc 
at  Edgcwood.  He  would  get  it  for  me  when  we  next  went  out  to 
that  country-seat  of  his. 

By  this  time  we  had  had  more  than  one  conversation  as  to  the 
intended  biographic  and  historic  work.  It  had  become  apparent 
that  he  wished  me  to  pay  more  attention  than  I  had  originally  con- 
templated giving  to  his  private  life. 

As  I  have  learned  more  and  more  about  his  public  life,  I  have 
been  more  and  more  enabled  to  appreciate  that  wish  of  his.  TFitil- 
out  the  studies  I  have  made  of  his  private  lifey  I  would  be  quite  in  dan- 
ger of  discerning  little  in  his  public  life,  after  1845,  to  praise  or  even 
to  excuse.  His  public  life  would  not  in  general  seem  laudable  to 
me  without  the  light  afforded  by  his  private  life. 

But  when  I  obtained  the  key  of  that  locked  diary,  and  compared 
its  contents  with  the  contents  of  other  diaries  or  registers,  I  was  al- 
most prostrated  by  the  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  he  had  pnt 
upon  me,  by  acquainting  me  with  the  revelations  which  those  doc- 
uments were  capable  of  making. 

Once,  in  spite  of  my  intention  to  preserve  due  biographic  inde- 
pendence, I  attempted  to  submit  to  him  a  question  touching  the 
propriety  of  using  some  of  the  revelations  here  referred  to.  He 
declined  to  aid  my  judgment,  saying  that  he  was  an  interested 
person,  that  he  had  referred  all  that  to  my  judgment  and  mv 
sense  of  justice,  and  that  I  must  do  just  what  my  Judgment  and 
my  sense  of  justice  should,  after  due  reflection,  seem  to  order.  He 
would  only  say  that,  where  there  was  a  doubt,  perhaps  the  prwer 
way  would  be  to  resolve  that  doubt  against  suppression.  All  the 
contents  of  those  diaries  were  at  least  true;  and  the  truth  was 
very  seldom  really  injurious  to  any  interest. 

I  have  at  hand  a  work,  entitled  Lincoln  and  Seward,  .  .  . 
by  Gideon  Welles,  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy.  What  I  find  in 
that  book,  what  I  found  contributed  by  its  author  to  the  Oalaxy, 
what  I  found  in  Mr.  Field's  already  more  than  once  noticed  MetnorUe 
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of  Many  Mm  and  of  Sovie  Women,  what  I  have  reason  to  exjwct  to 
find  in  Mr.  Scliuekere'a  book  alwiit  our  hero, — these  and  other  things 
might  be  mentioned  as  afFeeting  my  final  conchision  as  to  tlie  pro- 
priety of  using  all  the  matter  offered  hy  preceding  pages  of  the 
present  work.  Even  on  putting  the  manuscript  into  the  hands  of 
the  publishers,  I  reserved  the  riglit  of  striking  out  some  porlion*;, 
if,  on  full  consideration,  they  should  seem  to  ine  improper.  Afier 
what  appears  to  me  sufficient  sludy  of  the  siihject,  I  have  judged 
as  indicated  by  preceding  paragraphs  and  chapters,  I 
sible  that  I  may  have  erred  in  tliis  conchision  ;  but  my  c 
is  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  and  I  liavo  no  apology  to  make  for 
it  whatever. 

Possibly,  the  judgment  of  fair-minded  and  enlightene<l  critics 
may  condemn  our  hero  for  reconJing  certain  portions  of  the  matter 
here  in  question.  I  am  far  from  clear  that  he  did  welt  in  that  be- 
half Bnt  had  I  taken  the  responsibility  of  not  presenting  the 
matter  here  referred  to,  I  could  not  have  frit  that  I  had  thoroughly 
performed  my  biographic  duty. 

Let  me  now  invite  attention  to  another  fallacy  and  falsehood  in 
that  Herald  article.  That  article,  having  said  that  Mr.  Chase 
"kept  full  notes  of  the  conversations  had  with  him  by  public  men 
during  his  services  in  the  Treasiury,"  proceeds,  in  its  fine  English, 
to  subjoin: 

"  It  is  not  the  purpose,  wo  believe,  to  print  them ;  Mr.  Schuckers. 
in  whose  iiossoseion  they  are,  oiilj-  using  them  to  guide  him  in  liis 
work." 

No  statement  could  be  falser.  Even  supposing  that  this  fine 
critic  means,  not  the  conversations,  but  the  notes  of  them,  those 
notes  are  now  in  my  possession.  Mr.  Schuckers  tried,  no  doubt,  to 
get  (hem  when  lie  visited  my  trunk,  as  elsewhere  stated;  but  I  had 
removed  them,  in  anticipation  of  some  outrage  of  that  kind,  after  I 
learned  of  the  frauds  that  had  been  practiced  on  this  work.  But 
the  article  just  quoted  also  says  : 

■'Their  Mibstance  is  in  the  biography,  wherein  they  illustrate  Mi'. 
f'!iii-c's  virus,  but  freed  from  the  explnsive  foreo  that  Judge  Warden 
|iroiiii-*i'H   from    the   diaries;   for  it  is  well  understood  that  he  is  to 

And  this  in  the  same  wretched  libel  which  accuses  me  of  a  design 
to   iLiutilate   these  diaries!     I  grant,  however,  that   no   explosive 
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force,  nor  any  other  fofee,  is  likely  to  distinguish  the  biographj  80 
much  preferred  to  that  presented  in  these  pages.  But  the  sen- 
tence just  partly  quoted  ends  by  stating  that  my  "  friends  have 
already  taken  pleasure  in  informing  the  world  that  many  things 
which  Mr.  Chase  said  of  himself  and  his  family  will  prove  very 
distasteful  to  his  daughters.'^  Now,  no  friend  of  mine  has  made 
any  such  intimation.  If  the  daughters  of  our  hero  find  the  reve- 
lations of  this  work  distasteful,  they  must  vindicate  their  taste.  My 
work  requires,  in  that  behalf,  no  vindication. 

Never  have  1  found,  or  fancied  that  I  found,  or  hinted  that  I  had 
discovered,  aught  that  ought  to  be  distasteful  to  either  of  our  hero's 
daughters.  Nor,  reviewing  what  this  volume  shows  about  the  three 
marriages  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  do  I  find  a  sentence  which 
should  be  offensive  to  those  ladies,  or  to  any  other  person. 

That  study  of  Wirt's  life  and  character  appeai-ed  to  me  a  proper 
part  of  preparation  for  the  final  composition  of  the  present  work, 
has  been  already  intimated.  Well !  one  day  I  was  looking  in  Alii- 
bone's  Dictionary  of  Aufhors  for  the  article  "Wirt,''  when,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  found  a  little  article  entitled,  "  Warden,  Robert  B/' 
I  had  had  reason  to  suppose  myself,  and  I  had  up  to  that  time  actually 
supposed  myself,  to  be  unnoticed  in  that  work.  I  had  tried  to  keep 
out  of  it,  indeed,  for  reasons  I  have  not  here  space  to  indicate.  The 
article  I  found,  at  my  expense,  was  most  delusively  defective.  There- 
upon, alarmed  as  to  what  might  hap])en  to  the  present  work,  if  a 
publisher,  applied  to  to  make  publication  of  it,  should  turn  to  that 
provoking  article,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  a  letter  contain- 
ing a  card  1  wished  him  to  publish  in  the  Tribuney  in  the  course  of 
which  card  my  relation  to  Chief  Justice  Chase  as  his  biographer 
was  most  distinctly  indicated.  Mr.  Reid  replied,  in  patron iaing 
tone,  as  an  "old  editor,"  impertinently  offering  unasked  advice. 
His  letter  lx;ars  date  April  7th.  Yet  this  man  has  since  either 
written  for  the  Tribune,  or  permitted  the  Tribune  to  contain,  with- 
out correction,  a  coarse  editorial,  implying  total  ignorance  of  the 
fact  just  mentioned. 

Whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  my  policy  was  to  give  extensive 
notice  of  my  biographic  undertaking,  so  that  I  might  draw  oot 
matter  which,  otherwise,  might  not  come  out  at  all.  The  National 
RepublicaUy  at  Washington,  contained  two  letters  from  me  on  the 
subject,  and  the  Ohio  State  Journal  three,  all  published  during  our 
hero's  life-time.     He  took  no  exception  to  that  course,  and  I  know 
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that  he  read  at  least  one  of  the  letters  referred  to;  for  he  menlioiied 
and  commented  on  that  one. 

Jiist  here  I  may  relate  au  .inealote  tliat  may  appear  decidedly 
significant. 

A  short  time  before  I  became  Cijief  Justice  Chase's  i»rivat«  secre- 
tary, I  visite<l  him  one  morniny.  I  found  with  him  Governor  Jjuw- 
rence  and  Mr,  R.  C.  Parsons,  He  took  out  of  ray  hands  Kennedy's 
Life  of  WiH  and  Bigelow's  edition  of  Franklin's  AtUobioffiap/iy, 
works  belonging  to  my  own  colleetion.  That  occasioned  talk  abi>ut 
books.  I  felicitated  Governor  Lawrence  on  a  French  book  I  had 
read,  of  which  he  was  the  anthor.  Thereu]K)n  "dt-ur  Parsons"  felt 
inspired  to  talk  about  a  book  of  mine,  which  he  said  my  publishers 
had  sent  to  him  to  review.  Good  Heavens!  what  a  notion!  But 
he  said  my  book  had  proved  too  ileep  for  him,  entirely.  I  expressed 
my  conviction  that  he  told  the  truth.  He  said  that  he  was  serious. 
I  assured  him  again  that  I  did  not  doubt  it.  Then  he  tried  another 
Ibrni  of  making  that  assurance  clear;  and  I  again  assured  him  that 
I  had  no  doubt  of  his  assurance.  By  that  time  the  Chief  Justice  had 
begun  to  be  markedly  amused.  "  Dear  Parsons,"  even  then,  could 
not  persuade  himself  to  quit  the  subject.  I  assured  him  gravely 
that  I  had  no  doubt  at  all  tliut  my  Imok  had  proveil  too  deep  for 
him,  though  it  had  not  proved  too  deep  for  Mr.  Kice,  liis  towns- 
man, or  for  the  North  American  Review,  or  for  the  Independent,  or 
for  the  NfW  Enghinder,  or  for ;  but  I  will  not  continue  the  list. 

"l)e:n-  Parsons"  evidently  had  an  object.  I  supposetl  that  I 
divined  liis  object;  but  1  knew  wliat  he  did  not,  as  to  the  estimation 
of  tliiit  fuinier  work  of  mine  by  the  Chief  Justice.  And  I  have  no 
diitilit  at  all  that  that  little  failure  of  "dear  Parsons"  to  make 
fr:iiuc  of  me,  was  one  of  the  things  that  tended  to  increase  the 
attiirhrncut  between  the  hero  of  this  volume  and  its  author. 

But  the  incident  was  one  to  be  remembered.     And  I  did  remem-     , 
In-r  it  wlieii  I  saw  the  relation  of  "  dear  Parsons"  to  the  alrea<ly 
indicated  plot  against  this  book. 


1 
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CHAPTER   LIII. 

TALKS  AND   WALKS   WITH   THE   CHIEF   JUSTICE — GRANT   AND   CHA8X. 

THE  author  of  this  work  had  many  walks  and  many  deeply 
interesting  talks  with  its  hero. 

We  talked  more  than  once  about  the  President,  and  this  at  my 
special  instance.  It  was  evident  that  I  could  not  use  the  material 
with  which  he  had  furnished  me  without  saying  more  or  leas  about 
Ulysses  Grant — ^a  man  of  whom  my  first  impression  had  been 
eminently  favorable,  but  whom  I  had  afterward  come  to  regard 
unfavorably. 

I  may  here  avail  myself  of  a  letter,  written  to  the  President  last 
summer,  in  these  words : 

"Washington,  June  19,  1873. 

*'Sir:  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  your  Excellcnej  some 
printed  pages,  indicating  the  phms,  the  motives,  and  the  contemplated 
scope  of  a  work,  in  which  much  must  be  said  of  your  apparent  tend- 
encies and  past  demeanor. 

"That  I  am  not  prejudiced,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  I  was,  for 
some  years,  against  your  Excellency,  is  very  largely,  though  not 
wholly,  due  to  some  uncommonly  careful  convei-sations  with  the  late 
Chief  Justice. 

*  I  explained  to  him  my  ardent  desire  to  do  you  entii-o  justice  in 
the  work  referred  to,  telling  him  that  your  apparent  magnanimity  in 
the  Runkle  case,  in  which  I  was  of  counsel  for  accused — a  conversa- 
tion 1  had  had  with  Mr.  Justice  Swayne — and  some  other  talks of 

which  some  were  with  my  brother,  Colonel  Warden — had  strongly 
tended  to  convince  mo  that  I  had  been,  for  some  time,  at  fault. 
respecting  your  true  characteristics  and  your  real  conduct ;  but  that 
I  was  very  anxious  to  be  well  advitsed  as  possible  on  a  subject  so 
important  to  my  biographic  and  historic  undertaking. 

'•lie  conversed  with  me  quite  freely,  in  the  interest  of  that  anx- 
iety, on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  and  always  manifested  high  appro- 
ciation  of  your  military  merits  and  your  general  rectitude  of  purpose, 
while  he  quite  severely  censured  the  C(mgress,  and  decidedly  con- 
demned some  things  which  3'ou  were  undei*stood  to  sanction. 

"Ho  ascribed  to  you  exalted  love  of  country,  and  acknowledged 
that  he  had  misjudged  3'ou,  j-ears  ago,  especially  in  1868. 

"  To  set  out  here  more  than  the  general  effect  of  what  ho  said 
about  your  Excellency,  would  be  to  make  a  very  voluminous  comma* 
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nicatioii  of  this  letter.  Bui,  miiidfui  of  the  uncorl.iinly  of  liuman 
iifo,  and  taking  into  view  that  my  work  afuresaid  may  not  fully  go 
before  thu  publiu  for  aotne  time  to  come,  I  take  this  meaas  of  doing 
simple  justice  to  the  dead  aa  well  aa  to  tho  living. 

"  I  put  at  your  Excellaucy's  free  dieposal  the  f'ureguing  Btattmont ; 
and  I  take  great  pleaaure  in  acknowledging  thut,  thougli  I  never 
spoke  or  wrote  a  woi-d  about  you,  which  did  not,  at  Iho  time,  appi.ar 
to  me  well  warranted,  I  am  now  entirely  satisfied  that  I  have  unin- 
tentionally done  injustice,  publicly  as  well  as  privately,  to  your 
intentioDS  and  your  actions  tJutli. 

"  With  great  respect,  R.  B.  WARDEN. 

"The  Pbesident." 

That  letter  remained  unanswered  up  to  the  7th  of  Febraary,  lf)74. 
On  that  day  I  again  addressed  the  President,  saying,  in  Bubstaoce, 
simply,  that  I  had,  while  he  was  at  Long  Branch,  in  1873,  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  perfectly  courteous  letter,  on  a  subject  of  supposed 
interest  to  him ;  and  that  whether  be  had  received  it  or  not,  sttU 
remained  unkoowu  to  me.     Thereupon  I  received  this  note : 

"  EzicuTivx  Uahbion, 
"Washinoton,  FdtrvarTi  11,  1874. 
"Sir:  The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  tho  7th  inst.,  and  say  that  he  did  receive  your  letter  last 
summer,  and  supposed  it  was  acknowledged  at  the  time.     He  wishes 
me  to  assure  you  of  his  thanks  for  the  kindness  which  dictated  it, 
and  his  rcgruts  that  he  should  have  seemed  to  neglect  it. 
"1  am,  Sir,  your  obediunt  servant, 

LEVI  P.  LXJCK.EY,  Secretary. 
"Mr.  ]{.  B.  Wakoen,  Wiishington,  D.  C." 

The  Chief  Justit-e  needed  little  more  tli.an  a  hint  to  make  him 
iiiKk'r.sdiiul  my  deep  desire  to  have  this  work  as  free  as  possible 
i'ruiu  nuylil  resfnililiiig  injustice  to  the  President  of  the  United 
StjitM. 

]lc  li;id  ri'iiil  (lie  rcjMjrt  of  a  speech  in  which  his  biographer  bad 
frtrly  critiiistil  the  course  of  citizens  whom  be  called  Gi-antitos. 
He  kiirw  lliat  it  tim.-;t  always  he  impossible  for  me  to  see  in  any 
iiiati  II  livrii,  til  bu  worsliiped  an  the  citizens  referred  to  were,  or  pre- 
iiiiilfil  t<i  In-,  di.-[m.scd  lo  worship  Grant  in  1872.  But  he  could 
rciiclily  llllli^■r^l;lnll  lliat  his  biogr;iplier  would  naturally  wish  to  learn 
lis  iiiiirli  :is  |iii-^ilj|('  abiiLit  the  I'residfnt,  and  to  set  aside  every  prej- 
uiliir  :i>::iiii.st  lli;it  eminent  citizen  which  self-cxuminalioii  could 
cli.'(i'<-t,  "f  wliirh  fonvcrsiilion  with  well  informed  acquaintances  of 
tiraiit  .■uulil  have  (lie  ellcct  of  exposing. 

lie    \va^   uvidetilly  pleased    to   tind    me  so  disposed.     He  talked 
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with  me  about  the  Congress  and  the  President.  Of  the  former  he 
did  not  8{ieak  praises ;  of  the  latter  he  spoke  kindly  and  appred- 
atively.  He  seemed  to  think  more  highly  of  the  President  than 
of  his  party,  to  which,  on  the  whole,  he  evidently  preferred  the 
Democratic  party. 

I  did  not  agree  with  him  in  that  preference;  which,  nevertheless, 
I  could  not  consider  as  the  less  entitling  him  to  my  regard. 

Among  the  things  he  said  to  me  about  Grant,  I  now  proceed  to 
mention  one.     He  said,  in  substance  : 

"  I  am  free  to  confess,  I  was  mistaken  about  Grant,  in  1868.     He 
had  never  been  a  Republican.     He  had  never  been  opposed  to  slav- 
ery, as  far  as  I  could  learn,  before  the  insurrection  of  the  South.     I 
had  no  evidence  that  he  would  be  disposed,  if  elected  President,  to 
do  any  better   for  the  South — any  more  to  bring  the  South  to  the 
required  relation  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution — than  had  been 
done  by  President  Johnson.     I  feared  that,  if  elected  President,  he 
would  be  even  more  in  the  way  of  a  right  reconstruction  than  John- 
son had  been ;  that  he  would  out-Johnson  Johnson.    I  thought  that, 
if  elected,  he  would  not  carry  out  the  ideas  which  had  organised  the 
Republican    party  in   the  first  instance.     I  confess,  if  I  had   not 
thought  so,  I  would  not  have  allowed  my  name  to  be  used  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  in  1868 ;  and  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  now 
think  I  did  Grant  unintentional  injustice  in  so  supposing.     It  seems 
to  me  that,  though  he  was  not  well  prej)ared  for  the  Presidency,  he 
has  paid  more  respect  than  he  might  have  been  expected  to  pay  to 
the  ideas  of  the  party  which  supported  him.     He  has  done  or  sanc- 
tioned many  things  which  I  can  not  approve,  and  he  has  left  un- 
done many  things  which  I  think  he  could  have  done,  and  should 
have  done ;   but  he  seems   to  me,  on   the  whole,  a  mau   of  good 
intentions,  with  a  really  exalted  love  of  country." 

That  is  nearly  all  this  volume  feels  required,  or  even  fi-ee,  to  say 
about  Ulysses  Grant.  I  never  yet  have  six>ken  to  the  President.  I 
never  heard  him  say  one  word.  I  was  not  even  present  when  our 
hero,  for  the  second  time,  administered  to  him  the  Presidential  oath, 
though  I  was  in  Washington  and  passed  the  grand  inaugural  page- 
ant as  I  went  my  way  westward  from  the  Capitol.  This  volume  is 
not  written  by  a  hero- worshiper.  But  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
good  opinion  of  Ulysses  Grant,  ex[)ressed  by  Salmon  Portland  Chaae^ 
may  appear  to  have  been  fully  warranted. 

We  have  seen  how  our  hero,  for  some  time,  could  write  about  the 
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Blairs.      Alloiv  me,  next,  to  call  attention  to  this   extract  from  a 
pleasant  little  note  from  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair  to  me; 

"For  a  time,  as  yon  intimate,  he  m»j-  have  had  some  rese»tmcnt 
toward  some  of  the  Blairs.  Ho  certainly  had  reason  to  leel  resent- 
ment, and  wonid  have  been  sometliing  more  or  less  than  u  man  if 
lio  had  (not)  fi-lt  it.  But  ho  was  too  great  and  good  n  man  to  har- 
bor such  feelings  long  toward  persons  who,  though  too  earnest  in 
controversy,  do  not  themselves  cherish  malice,  and  who,  after  the 
political  divergence  had  passed  away,  which  alone  led  to  any  per- 
sonal estrangement,  were  ready  to  have  supported  liim  ibr  the 
highest  position  in  the  nation. 

"And  accordingly  you  see,  by  the  manner  in  which  lie  eloses  his 
last  brief  nolo  to  me,  that  if  there  ever  was  any  other  than  a  Itindly 
feeling  toward  mc.  ansing  out  of  ray  opposition  to  his  views,  our 
old  friendly  relations  had  been  resumed  before  hia  career  was  closed 
on  earth.  He  iiaU  not  only  pardoned  any  wrong  1  had  dono  him 
before  he  went  hence,  but  he  was  my  'sincere  fi-iend.' 

"I  certainly  tried  to  be  liis  friend.  I  remonstrated  with  him  very 
earnestly  against  conlinuing  to  discharge  hia  duties  on  the  bench, 
telling  him  thiit  men  in  his  situation  ought  to  allow  their  friends  to 
counsel  them,  iluit  he  had  earned  the  right  to  a  leave  of  absence, 
that  he  was  not  giving  himself  a  fair  chance,  etc. 

"  Yours,  truly,  M.  BLAIR. 

"Washington,  May  13,  1873," 

In  the  same  note,  Judge  Blair  furnished  me  with  the  copy  of  the 
note  addrcs.scd  to  liira,  as  foIlowSj  by  our  liero: 

"601  E  Street,  Monday  Morning, 
"28th  April,  1873. 
"Mv  Dear  Mb.  Bi.air:  I  have  not  road  Mr.  Adams's  oration. 
There  in  no  rvuson,  I  tliink,  to  a]iprelicnd  any  damage  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's mi'niiiry  fioui  tlic  exaggeration  of  Mr.  Sewurds  merits.  But, 
if  my  heiiltli'iicrmittcd.  I  slioiild  iiavc  no  objection  to  comparing 
view's  with  youi-welf  and  Mr.  Welles,  and  letting  the  results  be  made 
piiLlie.  Sincerely,  your  friend, 

"S.  P.CHASE." 

Xiop  ilays  after  so  writing,  the  Chief  Justice  ceased  to  live. 
That  liftli'  no(c  a|i|>far,s  to  mc  a  very  precious  document. 

The  present  work  may  well  serve,  in  part,  to  correct  some  of  the 
statonicnis  in  the  already  mentioned  work  of  Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 
entitled  Lincoln  nnd  Seward.  In  that  work,  as  I  conceive,  Mr. 
T>ineoln  is  not  a  little  damaged  by  his  indiscreet  defender's  dis- 
position to  di.'sparage  Seward. 

Kvery  scrap  of  pajKT  in  which  I  find  a  word  addressed  to  me  by 
tlic  Cliit'f  .Tn>tico,  now  appears  to  me  most  precious.     At  hand  is 
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this  undated  scrap  of  writing,  on  an  also  undated  note  addressed  by 
me  to  the  Chief  Justice  : 

"Will  you  como  to  breakfast  to-morrow,  at  9?  Professor  Pierce 
will  bo  here.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

The  breakfast,  to  which  I  was  thus  invited,  was  a  thing  to 
be  remembered,  though  it  is  to  me  less  tenderly  memorable  than 
the  breakfast  of  the  3d  of  May,  the  last  I  had  with  **  my  Chief/* 
as  he  was  not  displeased  to  have  me  call  him.  I  remember  also, 
with  peculiar  interest,  the  breakfast  with  him  on  the  day  when  he 
started  on  his  last  visit  to  Richmond.  But  the  day  on  which  Pro* 
fessor  Pierce  was  entertained  at  breakfast,  is  a  day  marked  in  my 
remembrance  by  a  talk  al)out  the  Ernest  Institute  and  Popular 
Nomology.  The  chief  objects  of  that  still  but  embr}'onio  In- 
stitute had  been  explained  to  the  Chief  Justice.  Proper  ix>pular- 
ization  of  the  popularizable  parts  of  jurisprudence  and  State  science 
was  a  thing  in  which  he  could  not  fail  to  take  some  interest;  but  he 
agreed  with  me  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  convince  our 
savarUs  that  nomology  can  be  coiisidei*ed  as  belonging  to  the  order 
of  true  sciences.  Indeed,  I  dare  not  say  that  he  himself  was  ever 
a  deep  student  of  nomology. 

Yet  I  would  not  be  understood  to  underrate  his  legal  learning.  I 
have  already  intimated  that  I  thought  he  did  injustice  to  himself  as 
to  his  legal  learning  and  ability. 

In  this  connection,  quite  as  well  as  in  another,  I  may  ofler  all 
that  I  propose  to  add  to  what  I  have  elsewhere  advanced,  about  his 
power  and  his  learning  as  a  legist. 

In  endeavoring  to  aid  the  readers  of  these  pages  to  appreciate  the 
legal  lore  and  other  learning  taken  by  the  hero  of  this  vohinie 
into  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  United  States,  |)erhaps  the  author 
is  in  danger  of  ap|>earing  quite  too  "  Western,'*  and  therefore  too 
narrow,  in  his  notions.'  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  the  niaxiin» 
"Strike,  but  hear!" 


1  Among  the  far  (Vom  creditable  attempts  which  were  made  to  die|»nig%  !■ 
Tance,  this  volume,  may  be  mentioned  an  announcement  in  the  ISibUiherB'  Wmk^ 
of  ihref  livos  of  Chase  ns  in  progress.  Two  of  them  were  said  to  be  nnder  Terj 
hnppj  auspices.  Of  this  work  was  said  with  brcTity,  if  not  with  the  trot  toal  of 
wit,  that  the  author  was  ''a  Western  gentleman,  Judge  Worden."  Such  itfkaol 
And  such  are  some  men's  manners.  £h  hieni  I  trust  I  proTO  mjeelf,  fti  loMt|  a 
gentleman,  although  a  **  Western  "  one. 
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I  am  neither  a  native  nor  a  reaideDt  of  Ohio;  but  it  has  long 
seemed  to  me  that  there  is  something  wouderfully  typical  in  the 
whole  tract  of  territory  comprehended  iu  the  Ciocinoati  valley  and  ita 
environs,  and  that  Ohio  is,  in  many  aspects,  the  most  representative 
of  all  the  States.  Ohio  notably  represents  the  land,  which,  though 
its  ample  boundaries  inclose  much  less  than  half  of  the  new  conti- 
nent, is  generally  called  America,  New  York  and  California  are 
also  very  typical,  Tliey  represent,  however,  not  so  much  the 
country  as  some  distriet-s  of  the  country.  So  it  is  with  the  "Pal- 
metto State,"  and  with  Louisiana.  But  Ohio,  never  equaling,  iu 
some  respects,  the  Stales  named  with  her,  much  sorpasses  each  of 
them  in  typicalness.  You  behold  no  "  Golden  Gate,"  no  stately 
Hudson,  no  great  spread  of  waters,  where  Ohio  built  her  moat 
characteristic  city,  California  has  mountains,  and  tlie  Empire 
State  has  mountainoua  expanses;  a  "new  Switzerland"  delights 
the  tourist  in  Neiv  Hampshire;  through  the  Keystone  State,  the 
Old  Dominion,  the  two  CaroJinus,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  pass  the  AJleghanies  or  their  cognate  elevations;  in 
Missouri,  there  appear  forerunners  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  in 
the  heights  last  named  are  aspirations  and  depressions,  illustrating 
the  majestic  force  of  coutrast  in  the  mountains, — while  the  territory 
of  Ohio,  generally  level,  is  but  hilly  evcii  where  it  borders  the  two 
terraces  of  Cincinnati,  Once,  the  Cincinnatian  could  anticipate  the 
flouri»hiiLg  of  a  new  Uhnngau  in  the  lands  about  these  terraces; 
but  California  has  surpassed  Oiiio  as  the  Vineyard  of  America. 
Then,  iu  iin[>or(ant  points,  New  England  is  more  representative  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  country;  and  a  like  remark  is  applicable 
to  the  South.  But,  on  the  wliole,  Ohio,  in  her  land,  her  people, 
and  her  i>olity  and  jurisprudence,  is  more  representative  than  any 
of  her  siMlers,  wayward  or  demure. 

While  Salmon  Portland  Chase  yet  lived,  I  wrote,  and  the  Ohio 
Sink'  Jomnul  published,  three  letters;  one  of  which,  I  know,  was 
sent  to  Jiim,  as  I  expected  that  it  would  be.  I  have  reason  to 
lielicve  ho  did  not  read  it;  though  he  would  have  done  so  had  he 
lived  a  little  longer,  and  been  somewhat  more  at  leisure.  He  and  I 
converseil  alwnt  those  lettei-s,  and  I  told  Iiim  that  I  wished  him,  at 
his  leisure,  to  peruse  (hem  carefully.  One  of  them  (the  second) 
reads,  in  ])art,  as  follows: 

"  Ti  is  worth  more  than  a  passing  thought,  that  tho  Chief  Jnstico 
sut  uuL  as  ■jhsurved  in  my  preucUing  letter,  as  a  so-called  literary 
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lawyer.  He  composed,  for  publication,  verse  as  well  as  prose.  Yet 
he  was  early  chosen  as  a  bank  attorney,  and  was  destinea  to  become 
renowned  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"Bank-notes  and  the  notes  of  music  seem  not  very  near  akin.  A 
poetic  genius  is  not  considered  likely  to  apply  itself  to  financiering. 
Did  a  true  poetic  genius  manifest  itself  in  the  verse-making  of  Cliief 
Justice  Chase?  A  turn  for  making  metrical  and  rhymed  expression 
of  poetic  thought  and  feeling  is  not  seldom  seen  where  no  poetic 
genius  is  to  be  discerned.  For  instance,  Warren  Hastings,  who  was 
certainly  no  very  gifted  bard,  made  verses  which  admirers  could  call 
poetry. 

"The  legal  teacher  of  Clnef  Justice  Cbase,  the  tuneful  Wirt,  not 
only  wrote  poetic  prose;  he  versified  with  ease  and  grace.  Perhaps 
his  poetic  compositions  never  equaled  those  of  his  illustrious  pupil; 
but  only  a  mere  eulogist  would  venture  to  maintain  that  either 
teacher  or  pupil  came  into  the  world  to  give  splendid  illustration  to 
the  truth,  '  poefa  nascitur' 

*'  It  is  far  more  the  taste  for  poetry  than  the  ability  to  write  it, 
that  displa3*s  itself  in  these  two  eminent  legists.  But  the  fact  that 
ejich  of  them  indulged  and  cultivated  love  of  poetry,  and,  decidedly, 
had  truly  poetic  fancy  and  imagination,  as  well  as  the  emotional 
characteristics  which  appear  in  the  souls  born  to  court  the  moses 
with  success,  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  comparing  and  contrasting  their 
distinctions. 

"  Wirt  was  a  musician.  Chase  could  never  either  sing  or  play.  Bot 
no  ungenial  man  could  have  composed  the  verses  which  the  pen  of 
the  Chief  Justice  offered  to  the  public  when  he  was  a  legal  youngster. 

''I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  his  diaries  as  well  as  a  vast 
number  of  his  letters.  If  I  were  now  ready  to  communicate  to  read- 
ers all  the  revelations  of  those  diaries  and  lettei*8,  no  peruser  of  these 
paragraphs  could  fail  to  see  that  the  hand  by  which  those  diaries 
and  letters  were  composed  was  guided  by  a  truly  genial  heart. 

"  The  sad,  sweet  story  of  the  earlier  sorrows  of  that  heart  I  most 
not  now  relate. 

"Wirt  died  of  grief,  they  say — of  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  young, 
bright  daughter.  I  have  lately  told  elsewhere  the  story  of  that 
undying,  killing  sorrow;  and  I  must  again  relate  it  in  another  place. 
Chase  grieved,  perhaps,  as  deeply,  during  yeains  of  his  young  man- 
hood; but  his  nature  was  endowed  with  greater  strength  than  had 
been  given  to  the  nature  of  his  amiable,  admirable  legal  teacher. 

"  Something  half  poetic  runs  through  the  whole  legal  life  of  Cbase, 
except  where  the  prosaic  only  could  be  manifest.  The  conclusion 
of  his  argument  in  the  celebrated  Vanzandt  case  reminded  me  of  the 
poetic  prose  of  Milton. 

''  Wirt  was  a  good  lawyer.     Chase  is  a  great  legist. 

"He  is  not  so  learned  in  so-called  *  case-law'  as  his  brother, 
Swayne.  or  as  Senator  Thurman;  he  is  not  so  eloquent  as  many 
lawyers  one  could  name;  but,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  has  do 
superior  within  my  knowledge  as  a  jurist;  and  his  argament  of 
legal  questions,  whether  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench,  has  always  been 
felicitous  in  thcmght  as  well  as  in  expression. 

"  In  Ohio,  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  limitations  of  the 
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local  vigor  of  the  EDglisli  common  law,  affected  by  constitutional 
pi-ovisioiia,  by  legtBlative  cnaclment,  and  by  tbe  cuBloms,  modes  of 
life,  and  ideas  of  the  peoijle  of  that  State.  The  maxim,  crasaiite  ra- 
tiorte  cessat  lex,  has  there  been  deeply  Btudied.  To  discern  those  lim- 
itations, and  to  comprehend  the  application  of  that  maxim,  is  to  bo 
a  statesman. 

"This  was  evidently  very  clear  ia  Salmon  Portland  Chnse,  when 
he  hnd  finidhed  his  laborious  ami  failliful  compilation  of  the  Statutes 
of  Ohio.  It  is  not  so  evident  as  it  oiiglit  tu  be  to  many  lawye™, 
who  have  mnsBive  dockets  and  rich  clientB.  Many  lawyers  are  ap- 
parently of  the  opinion  that  the  law  is  an  unnecessary  study  to  the 
legist.  Mr.  Chase  was  never  of  that  ilk.  Ho  was,  in  nil  things, 
thorough,  patient,  praeti<_'al,  and  therefore,  in  the  best  sense,  phi- 
losophical. 

"  Therefore  it  was  that  his  agitation  as  a  legist  against  slavery 
was  so  effective.  What  inspired  it,  how  it  came  to  bo  an  earnest 
and  determined  agitation,  and  how  it  fairly  forced  the  agitator  into 
candidature,  I  will  not,  in  this  communication,  undertake  to  inti- 
mate." 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  safe  to  stand  for  that  entirely  unpretend- 
ing judgment,  save  in  one  particular.  My  subsequent  studies  of 
the  legal  learning  and  ability  of  William  Wirt  have  tended  to 
make  me  question  whether  it  is  right  to  rank  him  below  our  hero 
as  a  legist. 

Wirt,  we  have  observed,  was  what  Is  called  a  "literary  lawyer." 
Now,  your  literary  lawyer's  legal  learning,  and  even  his  ability  as  a 
mere  advocate,  the  whole  body  of  mere  lawyers  will  be  always 
found  dif'paraging.  But  Wirt  was  really,  all  things  considered, 
one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  this  country.' 

■In  an  nvlicte  on  Thr  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Cincinnttli  American,  our  hero,  Hien  ft 
yoniig  liiwyer,  wrote  ns  follows; 

"  Leaving  llie  bcncli,  nml  dcaceniling  to  tlie  bnr,  the  nnmes  of  Webster  nnd  Wirl 
immeilmtely  ttccur  to  Iho  mini).  The  nciion  of  Mr.  Webster's  minJ  seems  to  be  peeul- 
inr.  His  diHlingniwhing  fttlrilmles  are  clenrnesB  nnJ  force.  His  views  ore  nlwnys 
Incid,  nnJ  are  preseiitpil  with  grenl  power.  They  flppenr  to  be  the  resiilL  of  deep 
reflection,  rnther  thnn  of  Hlndy,  nnd  seem  lo  indicftte  n  preference  of  the  enlarged 
renHiin  nf  timt.  iiniveraal  jiiKtice,  wliicli  Cicero  sljles  'the  wisdani  of  command  nnd 

fur  fltiengih  inUier  thnn  for  nouleness;  for  the  herculean  vigor  with  which  he 
grBpjili-B  with  hi.i  nciversarj,  than  for  the  denleritj  n-ith  wliicli  he  subverts  hjs 
positions,  lie  HelJom  nttcmpts  tlie  sublime ;  but  when  he  does  sour,  his  flight  ie 
upon  no  middle  wing,  nnd  for  no  ignoble  purpose.  His  ennncintion  is  clear  and 
distinct.  Ilis  voice  is  deep  and  sonovoiis;  his  Inngunge  plain  and  intelligible,  yet 
chnstc  nnil  elegant.  Sometimes  his  pbrnseologj  is  pecnliariy  sinking  and  ai- 
pre)«ive.  lii^  maimer,  though  somewhat  deficient  in  ease  and  grace,  is  dignified 
and  injpresaive.     Sueh  is  n  meagre  description  of  Daniel  Webster  M  S  lawyer. 
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Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  who  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  held  in 
the  court-room  of  that  tribunal  in  the  Capitol^  October  13,  1873, 
said^  in  the  course  of  his  opening  statement : 

^'As  our  late  loss  was  that  of  the  presiding  judge,  it  is  sufficient  to 
pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  who  preceded  him  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  late  chief.  It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  no 
nation  in  the  world  has  produced  abler  and  purer  judges  tlian  Jajt 
and  Ellsworth.  Marshall,  Taney,  and  Chase.  The  labors  of  MarshaU 
and  Taney,  covering  so  many  years  of  service,  do,  more  and  more, 
as  time  rolls  on,  command  the  admiration  of  the  profession,  and  of 
the  country.  Chief  Justice  Chase's  term  was  so  brief  that  the  law* 
yer  readily  remembers  the  few  judgments  which  he  pronounced. 

"The  ability  of  these  judgments,  the  full  knowledge  which  they 
display,  and  the  admirable  judicial  style  in  which  they  wore  ren- 
dered, filled  the  professional  mind  not  only  with  admiration,  bat 
with  wonder.  For  many  years  ho  had  ceased  to  practice  the  profes- 
sion, devoting  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  political  contests  of 
the  day.  His  immediate  labors  before  his  elevation  to  the  beneh 
were,  it  is  true,  excessively  arduous,  and  evinced  the  greatest  ability, 
but  they  bore  little  or  no  analogy  to  the  subjects  which  he  had  to 
treat  when  he  became  the  head  of  the  tribunal.  It  was  surprising, 
therefore,  that,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  duties,  he  exhioitiHl  a 
knowledge  entirely  adequate  to  their  able  and  satisfactory  discharge. 


*'Mr.  Wirt  is  the  great  riral  of  Mr.  Webster  nt  the  bnr.  To  say  that  b«  is  worthy 
to  be  80,  is  a  high,  yet  far  from  a  just  tribute  to  his  merit-.  The  cbarneter  of  lila 
mind  is  not  generally  understood.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  he  is  distlo* 
guished  for  brilliancy  rather  than  strength,  that  he  is  endowed  with  a  fertile  fancj 
splendid  imagination,  but  is  deficient  in  the  power  of  deep  thought  and  logical  ii 
ligation.  Never  was  opinion  more  groundless.  True  it  is  that  he  can  paint  in  Um 
most  glowing  colors  of  fancy,  and  true  that  he  is  master  of  all  the  graces  of  elo- 
quence. But  these  are  but  auxiliary,  subordinate  powers.  Thej  are  but  a  li|^ 
drapery,  which  he  can  put  on  and  off  at  will.  The  higher  powers  are  equallj  hisy 
and  are  far  more  frequently  exhibited  in  actual  exercise.  His  inTestigatioao  ftro 
remarkably  profound.  There  is  no  principle,  however  slightly  connected  with  the 
case,  which  he  does  not  examine  in  all  its  bearings.  His  argumentation  it  o1 
severe,  and  logical;  of  course,  excee<lingly  powerful. 

*'His  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  legal  learning,  and  that  system  of 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  law.  He  grasps  at  once  the  whole  subject  in  aH  its 
sion  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  inspects  the  detail  in  all  its  minuteness.  His  power  of 
sarcasm  is  tremendous,  and  woe  to  the  unlucky  wight  who  provokes  its  eserelati 
His  generalship  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause  is  admirable.  Every  strong  post  it  fiirti- 
fied  with  assiduous  care,  and  the  intervening  spaces  are  not  left  nngaarded.  Few 
of  his  positions  can  be  assaulted  with  hope  of  success,  and  few  are  (he  eoBlctlt  %m 
which  he  is  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  strength.  In  fine,  it  may  be  Justly  taidof 
him,  while  as  an  orator  he  is  acknowledged  to  equal  any,  in  strength  of  mind,  iis«t> 
of  thought,  power  of  argument,  and  splendor  of  genius  he  is  surpassed  by  Done.'* 
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The  occasion  will  not  permit  mo  to  I'ofur  pnrticiilarly  to  any  of  his 
opinions  ;  but  I  know  you  will  not  tliink  mo  going  too  fav  when  I  say 
that,  judging  him  by  those  opinions,  he  proved  himeelf  in  all  respecta 
the  equal  of  the  gi-eat  men  who  preceded  him ;  and  thai  his  uniform 
kindness  and  courtesy  to  all  the  members  of  the  profession  com- 
manded their  esteem  and  regard." 

I  beg  pardon;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  was  not  said  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Whoever  knew  the  legal  life  of  Cljase  at 
Cincinnati,  knew  him  not  only  as  a  legal  genius,  but  as  a  man  of 
thorough  legal  learning.  He  was  not  distinguished  as  a  "jury 
lawyer ;"  he  was  not,  nddressing  a  jury,  happy  as  were  other  advo- 
cates that  I  could  njime;  but  liia  addresses  to  the  court  were  very 
models.  Then,  one  thought  not  of  his  troubled  uttenince.  His  lofty 
reasoning,  so  fitly  worded,  then  made  one  forget  his  elocution,  the 
defects  of  which  were  wholly  natural,  and  pay  to  his  ideas  that  at- 
tention which  is  never  given  to  an  ordinary  thinker,  whether  he 
address  us  with  the  voice  or  with  the  pen. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  he  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  without  ap- 
preciating that  tribunal!  So  a  writer  in  the  Bencii  and  Bar  would 
have  us  understand;  and  so  would  others  have  us  concede. 

But  the  truth  is,  once-  a  lawyer,  ttbeaya  a  lawyer.  Nothing  ever 
made  the  man  whose  life  we  study  inattentive  to  those  parts  nf  legal 
learning  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  judicial  mind. 
And  never  did  he  cease  to  reverence  the  great  tribunal  in  which 
he  succeeded  Taney. 

As  for  Taney,  what  should  here  be  said  of  him?  Somewhat 
more  th:in  a  ])assing  word  I  feel  obliged,  though  most  reluctantly,  to 
K;iy  iibinit  tiiat  legal  luminary. 

That  I  r.m  not  bring  myself  to  praise  him,  results  in  great  part 
froui  inv  comparison  of  his  life  at  the  bar  with  his  life  on  the  bench. 

At  the  bar,  he  argued  Jacob  Gruber's  case  If  1  e  old  the  truth, 
as  we  iiiiisl  believe  he  did,  what  be  there  s  I  n  f  or  of  the  cause 
of  IVcodoni— what  lie  ullcred  there  aga  n  t  tl  e  la  I  ng  and  {leculinr 
institution  of  the  South — was  not  merely  h  language  of  an  advo- 
cate. It  was  the  studied  utterance  of  a  n  a  u  e  n  i,  and  a  heart 
carefully  instructed.  As  just  intimated,  he  was  not  then  young, 
lie  had  arrived  at  middle  age.  He  was  not,  like  Chase,  a  man  born 
in  a  free  Slate.  Born  in  a  slave  State,  he  had  lived  nearly  all  his 
life  within  the  borders  of  that  Slate. 

To  rewneile   the  spirit  of  his  utterances  at  that  time  with  the 
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spirit  of  his  dicta  in  the  Dred  Scott  case^  must  be  the  task  of  a  fool, 
a  madman^  or  a  knave. 

But  how  was  it  with  his  perceptions?  Mr.  Vansantvoord,  in  his 
biographic  sketch  of  Taney,*  yields  this  information : 

"  Mr.  Wirt,  though  in  general  chary  of  his  compliments,  did  not 
hesitate  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  great  abilities  of  his  rival.  On 
one  occasion,  ...  he  alluded  to  Taney  ...  as  '  the  man 
of  moonlight  mind.  I  mean/  he  added,  ^the  moonlight  of  the 
Arctics,  where  you  have  all  the  light  of  day  without  its  glare.'  " 

Neither  the  light  nor  the  glare  of  a  fine  intellectual  day  can  I 
discern  in  the  mind  of  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  as  reflected  in  his  ot- 
terances  as  a  judge.  The  best  argument  that  could  be  made  in 
mitigation  of  the  sentence  history  must  certainly  pronoonce  against 
him,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  make  much  of  Wirt's  conception  of 
his  character  as  a  ^'  man  of  moonlight  mind'' — a  character  of  mind 
too  often  seen  in  legal  luminaries,  I  conceive. 

And  how  was  it  with  Marshall?  Marshall,  like  the  hero,  one  of 
whose  biographers  he  was,  has  been  almost  apotheosized.  It  is 
almost  as  perilous  to  speak  of  him  with  simple  truthfulness  as  it 
would  be  to  write  a  simply  true  biography  of  Washington.  Bat 
some  things  I  must  venture  to  submit  about  the  most  illustrious  of 
our  hero's  predecessors  on  the  bench  of  our  supreme  tribunal. 

Marshall  was  a  soldier  and  a  politician  before  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  Chief  Justice.  He  was  not  profound  in  statesmanship, 
though  he  had  rendered  diplomatic  service.  When  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  the  highest  judge  of  our  highest  court,  he  had  but  little 
legal  learning.  As  an  advocate,  he  never  could  have  equaled 
Salmon  Portland  Chase.  And,  certainly,  he  took  with  him  mi 
the  bench  far  less  of  legal  learning  and  ability  than  our  hero  had  in 
December,  1864. 

Yet  he  achieved,  by  extraordinary  merit,  aided  by  the  force  of 
time  and  chance,  a  splendid  reputation  as  a  judge. 

That  reputation  would,  indeed,  be  less,  if  it  were  well  remem- 
bered that  he  did  some  very  unbecoming  things  as  Chief  Justice- 
things  done  in  the  interest  of  party  spirit.  For  example,  let  me 
mention  the  celebrated  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,* 

Mr.  Randall  not  only  says,  but  clearly  proves,  that  "  toward  Bfr. 
Jefferson,  politically  and  pei'sonally,"  Marshall  '^entertained  the 
deepest  aversion;''  and  he  well  adds,  ''And  it  is  but  justice  to  say 

1  Lives  of  the  Chirf  JwUcea,  478.        »  1  Cranch,  188. 
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that  these  feelings  were  heartily  reciprocated  by  the  latter.'"  Yet 
it  seems  but  proper  to  concede  that  Marshall,  though  a  warm  Adams 
man,  and  though  known  as  a  "  moderate  Federalist " — was  at  least, 
JD  general,  almost  a  no-party  man.  And  I  would  say  that  there 
waa  more  of  the  Adams  man  than  of  the  Federalist,  that  tliere  was 
more  of  personal  and  political  aversion  toward  Jefferson  than  of 
devotion  to  the  Federal  party,  in  his  action  in  Marbury  v.  MndUon. 

That  case  is  not  of  interest  to  l^ists  only.  Every  enlightened 
citizen  should  be  familiar  willi  it.  But  I  must  confine  myself  to 
one  or  two  remarks  about  its  indications  as  to  Marshall's  feeling 
for  his  office. 

He  decides,  distinctly,  that  the  court  has  no  jimadiction  of  the; 
snbject-matter ;  and  then,  as  if  to  foreshadow  Taney's  misbehavitHr 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  goes  off  into  mere  obiUr.  He  unbecomingly 
expresses  an  opinion  as  to  the  case  that  vnghi  have  called  for  an  ex- 
amination ;  and  all  this,  that  he  may  impertinently  <ien8iire  the  Chief: 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States — a  personage  he  hatot. 

These  are  the  hard,  historical  facta  of  the  case.  I  grieve  to  have 
to  own  that  they  are  undeniable 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  Salmon  Portland .  Chase; 
did  not   reverence  John   Marshall,'  or  that  the  compoaer  of  tbU' 


'  Life  of  Jfffertim,  ii,  86. 

*In  ilic  iklrcnJ;  cited  article,  eonlributed  to  the  Cincinn&ti  ATwriean  by  our  hero 
as  n  vniiiip  iiinn,  nppcnr  nlao  tlic  sentonces; 

''Till'  riiicf  .lii^lice  liiis  lung  been  vctiernlile  for  tlic  blnnieleaa  pmi(y,  llie  consci- 
enltoti'  fi<l<'1iiy.  iiti.1  tlic  rxlrnordiiinry  ability  with  nliicli  lie  Ims  exerctseil  liis  Iiigh 
riincliiiHs.  Ill.«  mind  is  eijiinUy  reinnrltnhle  for  (he  rencli  of  comprcliension,  by 
wliioli  it  tnkcs  in  the  reinolcsl  relaliona  nnil  consetinences  of  things,  nnci  the  won- 
dcrfnl  jiiniiT  of  liiscrimiiintion,  by  wliiob  it  rcnches  n1  once  tlie  precise  question  in 

hi-  niih.l.  f.ic-1-  lire  nnhp,l,  nnil  to  bin  iinderstnnding  n  few  principles  are  the  oon- 
di-n-^cl  .■<i.ivssi,..i  ,>f  the  U«.  'He  has  Ihfl  rnrc  faculfj-,'  i>aid  a  friend  who  knows 
liiiii  iiniinrK.'ly,  ninl  i"  enp"''''''  if  ""?  "'""  i'l  °^  ealimating  hig  menlnl  chnrncler, 
'  hi'  )i:i.  \\\-'  rnri-  fneiillj-  of  loiiliing  at  n  siibjcel  willi  a  Bimple  directness  and  inlen- 
sily.iliiit  nsrilvi-fl  it  into  its  elenieiil".'    With  nn  intellect  so  singulnrlj  endowed,  and 

iTi(pj.'ri(,v  Mint  pii"pidon  has  never  qiienlioned,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  eminently 
.|ii:ilini'>l  li.r  his  i-xftlted  nml  reapfitiflihle  slntion.  Hnppy  is  our  country,  Ihnt  in 
ih<'  yiiiiih  i)f  mir  nntlonnl  existence,  one  has  been  found  to  preside  in  her  highest 
fKiiri  i>f  iiiilli'iiiiire.  »lio<<e  deciaions  upon  (he  delicnte  and  important  qnestions,  al 
(hi^  peri'd  inrpediiilly  urising,  by  their  wisdom,  their  justice,  and  their  eiplicil- 
nn^H,  < ''ml  iheniselTcs  equally  to  the  UDiIerslanding,  the  conacience,  and  tha 
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work  would  raise  a  question  as  to  the  ultimate  title  of  John  Mar- 
shall's  memory  to  high  regard. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  Chase  idealized  the  character  of  Miiyiy>iri|, 
But  John  Marshall,  like  George  Washington,  was  but  a  man.  Like 
Salmon  Portland  Chase,  he  was  a  far  from  faultless  person.  He 
had  foibles  and  grave  faults,  as  had  (reorge  Washington. 

And  hero  allow  me  to  submit  a  farther  word,  in  simple  jnstioe  to 
the  method  and  the  spirit  of  this  book.  That  method  gnidea  ua  to 
just  judgment  of  our  hero.  Such  a  method  in  a  life  of  liarahall, 
such  a  method  in  a  life  of  Washington,  might  seem  iconoolaadcL 
After  all,  however,  Washington,  the  real  man,  was  nobler  than  the 
myth.  He  was  a  real  worthy,  if  a  real  worthy  ever  lived  beneath 
the  heavens.  Marshall,  also,  far  from  faultl^ts  as  he  was,  waa  a 
true  worthy.  And  it  is  with  confidence  that  I  expect  a  fiivonUe 
final  judgment  of  the  hero  of  this  work  by  every  fair-minded  readflTy 
though  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  throughout  the  work,  expoaed 
what  seems  to  me  the  naked  truth  about  the  errors  and  miaconduot 
of  the  man  whose  life  we  study. 

Such  is  the  true  spirit  of  this  work.  Such  was  its  real  qiiiit^ 
always.  The  prophetic  criticisms  of  it — some  of  which  were  nmplj 
savage — were  as  foolish  as  ferocious. 
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CHAPTER    LIV. 

CHA8S  AND   THE   THEATER — HIS   BELIQIQN,    BIB  AFFEl'TIONS,    AND    HIS 
HANNKHB — ALTKHKD  HEALTH. 

DANIEL  DOUGHERTY,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  lawyer. 
But  sometimes  he  goes  lecturing  about  Orators  and  Oratory, 
and  about  Actors  nnd  Aeiing.  He  allowa  himself,  indeed,  to  be 
described,  in  flhow-bill-Hke  h.ind-bilk,  as  the  greatest  living  orator. 
In  tnith,  it  eeeaia  to  me,  lie  is  not  an  orator  at  all.  He  is,  I  grant 
a  tolerable  actor,  for  an  amafeiir,  in  spite  of  the  trick  in  his  walk, 
and  the  trick  io  his  talk,  and  his  nasal  cadencies,  and  his  bad  pro- 
nunciation of  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  of  his  mother-tongue. 
In  short,  as  a  performer  he  is  rather  entertaining.  Having  heard 
him  about  Orators  and  Oratory,  I,  quite  ignorant  that  he  waa  an 
acquaintance  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  advised  the  latter  to  go,  see,  and 
hear  aforesaid  Daniel  Dougherty  perform,  in  a  so-called  lecture  on 
Actors  and  Acting. 

Greatly  entertained  was  the  chief  justice,  of  whom  many  evidently 
Ihoiiglit,  while  Mr.  Dougherty  rr[wate(.l  the  words  put  by  Sbakes- 
[leare  into  AV'olsey's  mouth  as  follows: 

'■  Cromwell,  I  Jid  not  ttiiik  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  bill  Ihou  hnst  forced  me, 
Out  of  tliy  lianest  trulli,  to  piny  the  woman. 
Ler?  dry  our  cyaa ;  iiiiJ  tbii9  far  hear  me,  Cromwell; 
Anil— when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  8bnll  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull,  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of— any,  I  taught  I hee— 
Say,  Wolapy— thai  once  (rod  the  ways  of  glory, 

A  safe  and  sure  one,  though  ihy  master  missed  it. 

Mark  but  my  fall  and  tliat  thai  mined  me. 

rromivell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition; 

Ry  that  sin  fell  the  angels;  bow  can  man,  Uien, 

The  image  of  hi.i  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  't  ? 

Love  thyaeir  last :  cheriah  those  hearts  (hat  hate  thee : 

CorrM|i'ion  wins  not  more  thin  honesty. 
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Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 

To  silence  enyious  tongues.     Be  just  and  fear  not; 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's^* 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  0  Cromwell, 

Thou  fair 8 1  a  blessed  martyr." 

Much  the  best  part  of  the  "  lecture  '*  was  the  rather  too  stagy 
reading  of  these  words  ;  and  those  by  which  they  are  immediately 
followed  were  also  rendered  very  fairly.  To  say  that  every  eye  in 
the  audience  wfis  turneil  toward  the  chief  justice  would  be  to  dis- 
parage the  attention  given  to  the  "  lecturer  ;'*  but  one  felt  that  every 
one  else  was  thinking,  then,  of  the  man  whose  high  career  and  char- 
acter now  occupy  the  thinking  of  my  gentle  reader. 

Daniel  Dougherty,  Esq.,  was  certainly  as  happy,  at  that  moment, 
as  he  could  have  been  had  he  been,  indeed,  the  "  greatest  living 
orator."  He  was  applauded  to  the  very  echo.  And  Chief  Justice 
Chase  applauded  him  as  heartily  as  did  the  others. 

The  next  morning,  I  was  called  upon  by  the  chief  justice  for  an 
opinion  of  the  "  lecture  "  aforesaid.  I  objected  to  the  lecturer's  ap- 
parent failure  to  appreciate  the  golden  opportunity  he  then  had,  and, 
before  that  time,  had  more  than  once  had,  to  show,  if  he  was  able  to 
show,  the  higher,  deejwr,  broader  interest  of  the  drama  to  religion 
and  to  morals  as  well  as  to  high  art. 

"My  chief"  agreed  with  me  in  that  behalf.  We  had,  indeed, 
talkeil  of  the  stage  before;  and  he  had  half  regretted  that  he  had  ao 
seldom  visited  the  theater. 

That  was  to  me  a  wholesome  indication.  As  already  mentioned, 
I  had  never  met  him  in  the  theater  at  Cincinnati,  where  I  had  often 
met  some  of  the  best  men  I  have  ever  intimately  known.  And  now, 
s{>eaking  for  myself  alone,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the 
opinion,  that  he  would  have  been  more  wholesomely  religions  had 
he  visiteil  the  theater  more  frequently,  and  devoted  more  attention 
to  the  phiys  of  Slmks[)eare,  which  might  almost  be  described  as  a 
second  Bible. 

Rut,  for  all  that,  his  religiousness  was  eminently  creditable  to  hinu 
Whatever  it  may  have  I)een  at  one  period,  it  was,  toward  the  last, 
neither  bigote<l  nor  sui)erficial.  It  was  very  like  his  love  of  oountrj, 
which  was  cM)smopolitan  and  philanthropia 

Was  he,  after  all,  a  genial  man — a  man  to  love  as  well  as  to 
admire  ? 

No  inorilinately  ambitious  man  was  ever  truly  amiable.    Bnt^  I 
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trust,  I  have  already  shown  that  Salmon  Portland  Chase  was  really 
qiiitf!  moderate  in  his  ambition. 

He  was  fairly  worried  into  presidential  candidature.  Perfeet  de- 
monstration of  that  fact  I  can  not  make,  icideed  ;  but  I  have  at  least 
(iffered  evidence  that  very  strongly  lends  to  prove,  that  what  I  ha\e 
just  said  is  but  the  truth,  refl]iecting  the  connection  of  our  hei-o'.s 
name,  and  even  his  occasional  desires  and  aspirations,  with  the  presi- 
dency.' 

I  have  not  attempted  to  conceal  hia  faults.  But  is  it  not  of  groat 
significance  that  this  man  so  freely  opened  to  me  all  the  secrets  of 
his  life  ? 

He  did  not  hide  that  Barney  debt.  I  found  among  the  papers 
which  he  furnished  for  my  biographic  use  two  copies  of  the  letter, 
showing  his  indebtedness — liis  most  unwise,  his  weak  indebtedness 
— to  Hiram  Barney,  while  the  latter  was  Collector  at  New  York  and 
he,  himself,  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  hid  nothing.  He 
directed  me  to  open  all  his  Ivtters  when  he  should  be  absent,  saying 
that  he  had  no  secrets,  thenceforth,  from  his  biographer.  Is  not  a 
mens  consda  recti  here  appar^'ut? 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  my  weaknesses,  but  he  also  knew 
that  my  love  of  truth,  as  I  discerned  it,  was  a  very  passionate  at- 
tachment. He  did  not  expect  me,  he  did  not  desire  me,  to  deny  or 
to  conceal  the  truth  about  him. 

Great  is  my  reliance  on  this  indication.  Great  is  my  reliance 
also  (in  the  indications  of  our  conversations  touching  love  of  country 
and  our  talks  about  ruligion. 

And  now  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  Psalm  that  seems  to  have 
been  his  favorite.     It  is  tho  119th  ;  and,  according  to  the  ^ 
he  n.sed,  concludes  as  follows  : 


"  Let  luy  ,<uppliciitio!i  come  before  thee  :  deliver  me  according  to 
'■  My  lips  shall  utter  praise,  when  thou   hast  taught  me  thy 


'In  Clinpter  L.  I  omitted  to  state,  an  to  Mr.  Hnssaurek,  that  I  understood  that 
stiiit-Tiisbed  journalist  lo  bnse  liis  opposition  to  Chftse,  in  1872,  cLiefly  on  the 
-iniiiil  thill  no  Judge  of  Ibe  Supreme  (Tourt  ought  to  allow  liiniself  to  be  a  Presi- 
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"  My  tongue  shall  speak  of  thy  word :  for  all  thy  commandments 
are  righteousness. 

"  Let  thine  hand  help  me;  for  I  have  chosen  thy  precepts. 

'^I  have  longed  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord  I  and  thy  law  is  mj 
delight. 

'*  Let  my  soul  live,  and  it  shall  praise  thee ;  and  let  thy  judgments 
h«'lp  me. 

**  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  lost  sheep ;  seek  thy  servant ;  fop  I 
do  not  forget  thy  commandments." 

Feeling  deeply  my  unworthiness  to  speak  at  large  of  holy  themes, 
I  still  presume  to  rei)eaty  that  the  supreme  distinction  of  the  life  we 
have  been  studying  is  dcep^  though  it  may  be  somewhat  dark,  reli- 
giousness. 

To  whom  should  that  be  an  indiiTereut  consideration  ?  When 
life  seisms  full  of  joy  or  glory,  we  may  care  but  little  for  religion ;  but 
when  some  great  grief  descends  u{K)n  us,  even  if  it  fall  not  like  the 
thunderbolt,  but  rather  like 

^'  The  gCDtle  rain  fVom  heaTen 
Upon  the  place  bcneatb," 

how  is  it  with  us  then  ? 

Ah !  then,  at  least,  we  feel  there  is  no  God  but  God. 

According  to  that  stmnge  John  Ruskin,  grief  must  be  classed  tt 
a  noble  passion.  Truly,  that  is  not  ill  said.  The  works  of  sorrow, 
as  already  hinted,  are  more  beautiful  than  all  the  works  of  joy. 

Have  we  not  seen  how  wonderfully  sorrow  wrought  in  the  heui 
and  through  the  lips  and  ]>en  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase?  The 
well-nigh  tragic  death  of  his  first  wife — have  wo  not  seen  how  it 
inspired  and  guided  him  for  years,  during  the  very  strength  of  hit 
noble  manhood? 

Possibly,  that  sorrow  made  his  piety  almost  too  sombre.  So,  tt 
loast,  most  German  readers  will  be  apt  to  think. 

Yet  is  it  easv  to  misunderstand  the  jovous  views  of  the  Gtennan. 
Few  Americims  would  be  ready  to  distinguish  German  tendencies 
and  tones  of  thought  and  fwling  in  the  terms,  in  which  William 
Sehlegel  describes  the  diiTerence  between  the  ideal  of  Christian  or 
Komantio  Art,  including  ])oetry,  and  the  Art  called  Classic. 

A  foot-note '  enabli^  readers  of  the  German  to  appreciate  the  man* 


1  The  passage  referred  to  is  in  the  lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  mad 
Part  of  it  is  as  follows : 

*'l>ie  Anschauung  des  Unendlichen  hat  das  Endliche  ▼emiehltl; 
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ner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  fine  compariaoD  referred  to.  But  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  assume  that  every  reader  UDtierslauda  the  very 
words  of  the  very  interesting  extract  contained  in  that  foot-note. 
The  substance  of  their  mtaning  is  that,  in  the  ideal  of  Christian  or 
romantic  art,  which  Schlegel  is  comparing  with  classic  art,  the  con- 
templation of  the  Infinite  has  annihilated  the  Finite ;  life  has  become 
a  world  of  shadows  and  night ;  and  not  until  we  pass  the  boundary 
between  this  life  and  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  rises  the  endless  day 
of  our  real  existence.  Such  a  religion,  says  this  eminentty  German 
thinker,  must  waken  into  distinct  consciousness  the  suspicion,  slum- 
bering in  each  feeling  heart,  that  we  are  longing  for  a  bliss,  here 
unattainable,  that  no  outward  object  can  ever  quite  fill  our  souls,  and 
that  all  enjoyment  is  a  fleeting  illusion. 

No  discerning  reader  understands  that  I  consider  Schlegel  a  per- 
fectly representative  German — as  typical,  for  example,  as  Goethe,  or 
the  two  Grimms,  or  the  two  Huniholdts.  Nor  will  any  reader  sup- 
pose that  those  words  of  Schlegel  arc  presented  as  describing  the 
ideal  of  felicity  which  every  goo<;l  German  couteraplates  with  aspira- 
tion. But  it  seemed  projier  to  present  those  ideas  of  a  German, 
lecturing  in  Vienna,  on  dramatic  art  and  literature,  and  to  say, 
that,  contrary  to  the  notion  of  so  many  non-Germans  in  this  coun- 
try, very  many  beer-drinking,  wine-glorifying  Germans,  fully  accept 
the  theory  of  Christian  joy  and  sorrow,  intimated  by  that  lecturer, 

I  acknowledge  that  the  true  characteristics  of  the  German  oilen 
appear  to  me  precisely  opposite  to  the  traits  attributed  to  him  by 
English  and  New-English  prejudices. 

Chase  did  not  road  deeply  the  German  literature.  He  might 
have  been  more  wholesomely  religious  had  he  been  able  to  read  ap- 
preciatively such  verse  as  the  Frau  Schnipa  of  Buerger,  for  example, 
or  as  the  just  cited  lectures  of  William  Schlegel  on  dramatic  art 
and  litemture. 

We  conversed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  about  what  appeared 
to  1  otl     f       tl  e  f'uful  error  which  the  Roman  Catholics  committed 

II  J,    1    t   1  e  I  ope  is,  in  certain  utterances,  to  be  deemed  in- 

cl  hacht  geworden,  und  erst  jenaeiis  gehl  derewig*  Tag  dea 

D  Eine  aolclie  Religion  muaz  die   Ahnung,  die  in  alien 

g  iTtierl,   mm  deiLtllchea  Bewusitaein  wecken,  dasi  nlr 

n  ibaren   Gliickeeligkeil    trachten,   daai   kien    iiueierer 

G  b  cle  gam  nird  erfiillen  kiiiinen,  dam  aller  Oenusi  eine 
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fallible.  I  took  some  trouble  to  define  my  understanding  of  tint 
declamtion.  But  I  did  not  hide  from  him  how  strong  my  feeling 
for  that  church  remained.  He  sympathized  with  me  in  that  behalf 
and  spoke  most  kindly  and  appreciatively  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Roman  Catholicity. 

He  did  not  like  the  men  whom  I  called  bigots  of  unbelief — such, 
for  example,  as  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  and  such  lesser  lights  as 
MoDCiire  D.  Conway.  When  I  asked  him  once  how  he  could  read 
such  and  such  works  witliout  doubting  as  to  revelation,  he  explained 
by  saying,  shortly : 

"  I  do  n't  read  'em." 

I  do  not  ascribe  to  him  the  proper  interest  in  the  relations  be- 
tween faith  and  science.  Nor  do  I  ask  leave  to  vindicate  or  even 
to  indicate  my  own  religious  views.  My  object  is  to  indicate  the 
tone  and  turn  of  religious  feeling  in  the  hero  of  this  work. 
«  As  already  intimated,  we  had  delightful  walks  and  talks,  a  fiill 
account  of  which  would  fill  a  volume  of  considerable  size.  But  J 
must  hasten  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  work.  I  have  not  room 
to  say  much  more  about  the  intercourse  referred  to,  nor  can  I  consider 
that  it  would  be  well  to  add  much  to  the  revelations  I  have  made 
already. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  relate  this  anecdote:  One  day,  we 
traversed  a  place  where  he  had  lately  had  a  heavy  fall.  I  told  him 
what  Captain  Burritt,  of  the  Washington  Herald,  had  related  to  me 
of  that  accident.     He  said : 

"Oh!  that's  nothing." 

For  a  moment  I  felt  silenced.  Then  I  said,  with  some  emo- 
tion : 

"It  may  soem  nothing  to  you;  but  every  thing  that  affects  your 
welfare  is  of  interest  to  me.  I  am  not  a  good  flatterer,  but  I  believe 
I  am  a  good  friend." 

He  answered,  turning  his  full  gaze  upon  me,  and  in  a  tone  of 
deep  feeling: 

"  I  believe  you  are  I " 

And  so  we  dropped  the  subject,  and  walked  on. 

From  that  time  till  we  parted  finally,  our  intercourse  grew  moxe 
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and  affectionately  iDtimate.  One  morning,  when  I  was  reading,  he 
came  and  leaned  over  me,  [uitting  hia  arm  aroimd  my  neck,  and 
reading  with  me.     The  work  so  read  was  Kennedy's  lAfe  of  Wirf, 

I  often  read  to  him  Wirt's  letters,  in  which  he  apparently  found 
ranch  to  interest  him  deeply. 

I  have  not  intendt^d  that  it  should  be  understood  that  before  the 
intimacy  hero  referred  to,  I  had  ever  been  extremely  intimate  with 
the  chief  justice.     But  we  came  to  love  each  other  dearly. 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  his  old  impeiioiisnese  made  his  bearing 
very  trying;  and  I  had  to  let  him  know  that  if  he  could  not  better 
bear  himself  toward  me,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  our  relations  to 
continue.  Once,  I  wrote  him  a  note  to  that  effect.  He  was  goiug  to 
Richmond,  and  I  sent  my  note  so  that  lie  would  find  it  there.  But 
then  I  repented,  and,  in  another  note,  which,  at  his  request,  I  read 
to  him  at  the  breakl'aat  table,  recjiiested  hira  to  send  me  back  tho 
other  note,  unopeneil.  In  the  second  note,  I  indicated  my  intention 
to  bear  all  I  oould,  in  view  of  his  greater  age  and  his  ill-health. 

That  explanation  was  moat  pleasantly  received,  and  it  made  ua 
better  friends  than  we  had  ever  been  before.  The  first  note  was  re- 
turned, unread,  as  I  desired. 

One  day,  his  little  grandson,  Willie  Sprague,  had  disturbed  his 
papers  and  mine  also.  He  sjioke  to  me  on  the  subject,  saying:  "I 
suppose  Willie  sometimes  puts  you  to  some  trouble."  I  responded, 
"Oh!  no  matter.  I  love  children."  He  replied:  "Dear  little 
fellow!  he  may  live  to  thank  you,  some  day,  for  what  you  are  now 
doing  for  his  grandfather." 

How  affectionate  the  tone  of  that  expression  was,  I  have  no 
power  to  intimate.  The  remembrance  of  that  tone,  those  words, 
must  dwell  in  my  heart  forever. 

Here  is  a  paragrajih  I  find  afloat  in  the  press: 

"  An  ohl  fi-iend  of  tho  hite  Chief  Justice  tells  ua  an  anecdote  show- 
inji  Mr.  Chase's  cleverness  at  repartee.  While  on  a  visit  to  tho 
SiJutluTU  SlaU'M,  alter  the  war,  llr.  Chase  was  introduced  to  a  very 
bcautiCul  wiiinan,  who  priiiud  liorscif  on  lier  devotion  to  the  'lost 
canst'.'  Anxious  tlial  tho  chief  justice  should  know  her  real  aenti- 
sncnts,  mIu'  remarked  as  she  gave  him  her  hand  ;  '  Mr.  Chase,  you  see 
beti>re  you  a  rebel  ulio  has  not  been  reeonstructcd.'  'Madam,'  re- 
plied he.  witli  a  profound  bow, '  you  are  so  perfectly  constructed  that 
any  reeonstraetion  is  altogetbcr  impossible.'" 

C'ha.^e  could  say  such  things,  and  he  could  say  them  happily,  in 
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maDner  as  in  matter^  yfhen  his  mood  allowed.  But  he  was  very 
moody.  I  can  well  appreciate  these  words  of  Judge  Hoadly,  spoken 
in  the  elsewhere-mentioned  public  meeting,  held  on  the  occasion  ot 

the  death  of  the  Chief  Justice : 

'^  I  have  heard  men  call  him  cold  and  selfish.  How  little  those 
knew  him.  When  I  first  made  his  acquaintance  he  was  reserved  and 
taciturn,  at  the  time  a  bereaved  and  disliked  man,  whose  maimers 
repelled  rather  than  encouraged  intimacy. 

'^But  to  his  children  he  was  the  most  loving  father,  and  to  his 
partners  and  his  friends,  to  Gamaliel  Bailey,  and  a  little  €H>inpany 
of  younger  political  sympathizers,  he  was  then  what,  in  after  years, 
in  sunnier  days  of  his  life,  all  men  came  to  know  him — the  most 
genial,  companionable,  and  agreeable  of  friends.  I  served  him  as 
student,  as  clerk,  as  partner,  and  as  friend,  and  in  the  years  of  our 
intimate  intercourse  never  missed  the  smile,  the  warm  ^rasp,  the  en- 
couraging  and  stimulating  word,  nor  the  more  valuable  aid  of  sab- 
stantial  service.'* 

True,  I  could  not  say  that  the  late  chief  justice  ever  was  ''the 
most  genial,  companionable,  and  agreeable  of  friends.^^ 

In  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Trowbridge  to  the  magaainey 
Our  Young  Folks,  is  the  following  account  of  our  hero's  temper : 

'^  He  was  a  man  of  moods,  and  often  appeared  cold  and  stern  to 
his  nearest  friends.  To  subordinates  his  manner  was  sometimes  very 
imperious.  He  himself  was  not  aware  of  this  until,  on  one  occasion, 
he  noticed  that  his  private  secretary,  to  whom  he  was  giving  instruc- 
tions in  some  unpleasant  matter,  appeared  to  lose  all  his  wit  and 
self-possession. 

"  *  Are  you  sick  ?  *  Mr.  Chase  inquired. 

"*No,  sir,*  was  the  reply;  'but  you  frighten  me  so  that  I  don't 
know  what  I  am  about.* 

"  Mr.  Chase  at  once  saw  his  fault,  and,  with  characteristic  firank- 
ness  and  justice,  thanked  the  young  man  for  showing  it  to  him,  and 
promised  to  correct  it.  But  sternness  of  temper  was  one  of  the 
strong  traits  in  the  Chase  family,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  late  chief  justice  ever  entirely  succeeded  in  overcoming  it." 

An  anecdote  related  to  me  by  our  hero  himself  bears  some  likeness 
to  the  anecdote  so  told  by  Mr.  Trowbridge.  But  that  Chase  was 
not  aware  of  his  occasionally  ofiensive  manner  toward  subordinatesi 
until  that  young  man  was  so  frightened  into  the  confession  that  he 
did  not  know  what  he  was  about,  ifi  certainly  a  mistake.  On  the 
contrary,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  long  aware  of  the  fis^ult  in 
question,  and  had  greatly  labored  to  correct  it ;  that  it  seemed  to  be 
almost  incorrigible;  that  it  had  given  him  great  trouble  and  done 
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bim  great  harm,  and  that  he  oftea  astonished  those  who  rebuked 
him  for  it  by  his  meekness  under  their  reproaches. 

On  page  68  of  a  diary,  kept  by  our  hero  (date  April  10,  1830),  I 
find  this  note : 

"  Wirt,  the  attorn ey-geneml,  when  young,  wrote  a  play,  in  which 
the  most  eminent  practilionors  at  the  Vipcinia  bar  are  introduced. 
Among  others.  James  Barbour,  the  late  Minister  to  England,  who 

was  then  reniurkable  for  largo,  swelling,  and  ' expressions,  ia 

represented  ae  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause  in  the  County  Court. 
He  has  occasion  to  roquost  the  clerk  to  call  some  one  into  court,  and 
thus  addresseii  him : 

'"Mr.  Jones,  have  the  benignity  to  vociferate  Peter  Jolley  into 
court.' 

"Upon  which,  the  clerk  bawls  oat:  '  Vociferate  P.  Jolleyl  come 
into  court.' 

"  The  court  is  convulsed  with  laughter,  bat  one  kindly  inforniB  the 
clerk  that  he  has  misapprehended  Mr.  Barbour's  meaning,  and  the 
error  is  corrected.  Oq  the  same  occasion,  he  is  represented  as  ex- 
amining a  loqiiacioua  female  witness.  At  last,  he  loses  all  patience 
and  exclaims : 

'"This  woman  ought  to  be  deposited  into  taciturnity!' 

"The  woman,  in  a  violent  rage,  retorts:  'You  may  go  to  Tass 
Eternity  yourself,  but  I  reckon  you  '11  have  none  of  my  company, 
Mr.  Barbour.' 

"  I  mentioned  this  story  to  Mr.  Wirt,  and  asked  bim  if  be  plead 
guilty. 

"  lie  replied  :    '  I  plead  youth  to  it.'  " 

It  would  be  difficult  to  plead  youth  to  any  error  of  our  hero.  In 
reviewing  Ids  whole  life,  it  almost  seema  to  me  that  he  was  young 
in  b<)yliiKxl  only — that  be  [Kissed  at  once  from  boyhood  to  the  full 
maturity  of  manhood  as  to  manners  and  ideas. 

Here  h  a  suggestive  letter : 

"  Wasiiinoto.-j,  D.  C,  May  2-lth  1864. 
Lvo  the  dcpartmcut  this  aflernoon  with- 
what  occurred  this  morning.  You  were 
;irig  incidents,  before  you  came  in,  had 
n  common;  and  probably  tho  case  was 
am  sincerely  your  friend,  because  I 
iikI  honest,  and  because  you  have  given 
imv  }ii  inv  iiircicuii  })g>iRii>i[,  a  generous  support,  for  which  my  beart 
th;iiil;s  you;  utid  1  liate  to  have  the  shadow  of  uukindness  between 
n-i.  Yours  truly, 

■■  i  |.>ri,  .loliii  Conuess,  S.  P.  CHASE." 


1!;   II 
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While  I  acted  as  our  hero's  private  secretary^  I  wrote  man/ 
letters  for  him,  generally  but  not  always^  under  his  dictation. 

Many  letters  in  relation  to  the  fabled  Chase  estate  had  to  be 
answered.  At  least,  they  were  answered,  whenever  they  inclosed  a 
three  cent  postage  stamp.  And  many  letters  asking  veiy  foolish 
questions  were  most  courteously  responded  to. 

Among  the  letters  he  dictated,  may  be  mentioned  one  to  the  Loid 
Chancellor  and  one  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  That  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  ran  thus : 

"  My  Lord  :  Will  you  honor  mo  by  the  acceptance  of  a  work  in 
which  w^e  Americans  take,  as  w^e  think,  a  just  pride?  Edward  Liv- 
ingston was  among  our  most  illustrious  jurists,  and  his  works  on 
criminal  law  and  prison  discipline,  republished  by  the  National 
Prison  Association  of  the  United  States,  are  his  most  important  con- 
tributions to  the  thought  of  the  world  on  the  great  subject  to  which 
they  relate.  1  offer  them  to  your  acceptance  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  prove  not  uninteresting  to  you,  who  have  so  largely  contributed 
to  jurisprudence.  I  learn  from  my  brother,  Swayne,  that  you  have 
some  thought  of  visiting  the  United  States,  and  1  bes  leave  to  add 
my  assurances  to  his  of  the  great  pleasure  which  it  will  afford  to  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  the  profession  in  ^reneral,  to 
welcome  you  here.     With  profound  respect, 

**  Yours,  very  truly, 

"S.  P.  CHASB." 

The  letter  to  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"  My  Lord  :  Will  you,  whose  devotion  to  the  law  has  been  so  con- 
spicuously manifested,  accept  from  me  a  copy  of  the  works  of  £dward 
Livingston  on  criminal  law  and  prison  discipline?  These  works  are 
republished  by  the  National  Prison  Discipline  Association  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  the  most  important  writings  of  their  author 
on  the  subject  to  which  they  direct  attention.  They  are  the  work 
of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  jurists;  and  we  Americans  take 
great  pride  in  them. 

"I  can  almost  fancy  I  know  you  from  the  reports  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Evarts,  than  whicn  no  one  could  desire  better." 

To  John  Bright,  the  Chief  Justice,  on  the  24thof  March^  dictated 
a  note  of  introduction  in  these  terms: 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Briout  :  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  you  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Chicago,  who  desires  very  much  to  know  yon, 
and  shares,  with  all  of  us  Americans,  our  common  admiration  and 
esteem  for  you. 

^'  lie  was  an  intimate  and  trusted  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  gratified  by  knowing  him. 

*'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  recovered  health,  and  wish  that 
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my  own  was  good.     Unfortunately,  for  eomo  years,  it  has  uot  been 
what  I  could  desire. 

"With  groat  respect  and  esteem,  very  truly  yours, 

'■  S.  P.  CHASE." 

Many  other  letters  I  would  like  to  offer  here  I  have  not  space  to 
present.     But  here  is  one  I  must  not  fail  to  lay  before  my  readers ; 

"Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  for  Bending  me  the  proof-aheets  in 
McConologue'a  case.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mass  a - 
chusetta  was,  in  my  judgment,  unquestionably  sound  law. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  read  toe  last  sentence  of  your  not«  to  the  ease,  that 
'the  practice  in  this  commonwealth  has  since  conformed  to  the 
decision  in  Tarble'a  case,  1'^  Wallaoe,  379.' 

"  My  health  did  not  permit  mo  to  give  my  views  in  that  case  as 
fully  as  I  should  otherwise  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  do,  nor  to  partic- 
ipate at  all  in  tfae  diacusaion  in  confereace,  of  which,*indeed,  there 
was  little  or  none  before  the  opinion  was  written. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"A.  G.  Browne,  Jr.,  Esq.  S.  P.  CHASE." 

On  the  24th  of  April,  the  Chief  Justice  received  from  Prof. 
Brown-Sequard  what  seems  to  me  a  very  remarkable  letter,  tlated 
on  the  23d.     It  reads  aa  follows : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  The  aniountof  work  I  have  at  this  moment  on  hand 
provcrita  my  sendinir  you  tiic  full  information  T  had  intended  to  con- 
vey aa  reijards  your  mode  of  living  and  treatment.  I  have  to  leave 
New  Yurk  to-day  to  go  to  Boston  to  deliver  lectures  at  the  Lowell 
Instilute.  On  my  return,  next  week,  I  will  write  you  again  ;  but, 
(IS  I  .-(.nsider  lliiit.it  is  cfsenliiil  tiiut  you  should  beyin  to  be  treated 
:it  iitiii',  I  sciiil  you  11  ]nvs(-i-i])tiou  for  a  medicine  which  I  hope  will 
li:ivi'  ;i  ,i;r(-:it  (loivcr  in  diminishing  one  (and  the  principal)  of  the 
morliiii  si;iUM  of  your  br:iiu.  Any  great  looseness  of  the  bowels 
wouM  l),\  i.i-  rultier  iiii;,'ht  be,  increased  by  this  medicine,  ao  that  if 
any  I'liiisc  aitod  u|K)1i  yon  to  produce  a  disorder  of  the  bowela,  you 
should  stop  the  use  of  the  remedy  I  prescribe.  But  you  should 
rosuiiK-  il  ;is  soon  as  ilie  bowels  have  become  normal  again. 

'•IJi'lievc  me,  with  great  respect, 

"  Yours,  verj-  truly,  , 

"lion.  Salmon  P.  Chiisc.  C.  G.  BROWN-SEQUARD." 

On  Suiidiiy,  the  2Gtli,  the  Chief  Justice  had  been  taking  ihat 
rcni('il\— I  know  not  what  it  was — for  two  days.  At  that  time, 
some  "  caiisf  acted  "  upon  him  "  to  produce  a  disorder  of  the  bowels." 
Hut,  iilas!  he  did  not  "slop  tlie  use  of  the  remedy"  so  remarkably 
prescribed,  I  did  not  see  him  that  day,  though  I  generally  passed 
some  part  of  Sunday  with  him.  On  Monday  morning,  he  told  me 
of  lliat  di-ionlcr  of  the  bowels,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  observed 
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the  direction  as  to  stopping  the  use  of  the  medicine  prescribed  bf 
Dr.  Brown-Sequarcf.  Somewhat  excited^  he  said  that  he  had  not*, 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  preserved  the  note.  I  answered  that  I  hid, 
and,  getting  it^  read  it  over  carefully  to  him.  He  seemed  quite  ooi- 
cernedy  and  said  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  that  direction. 

From  that  time  until  he  left  Washington  forever,  he  was  voy 
weak  and  notably  disordered.  He  appeared  more  and  more  d^ 
pressed  from  day  to  day^  though  he  strove  to  be  cheerful- 
Then,  he  more  and  more  revealed  his  amiable  traits.  Day  afler 
day,  I  grew  more  and  more  attached  to  him — I,  who  have  been 
libelled  all  over  the  land  as  one  disposed  to  trifle  with  his  memoijy 
to  mortify  his  children,  to  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in  exposing  or 
acknowledging  his  foibles  or  his  graver  faults. 

My  only  apprehension  is,  that  the  discerning  may  accuse  me  of  too 
favorably  judging  the  enigma  in  the  life  and  character  we  have  beeo 
viewing. 

It  was  hard  to  see  this  man  sinking,  sinking,  sinking*,  and  to 
think  the  thoughts  I  could  not  avoid  as  to  the  medical  treatment 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  Prof.  Brown-Sequard.  Think 
of  it,  discerning  reader !  Here  is  a  great  man  in  a  most  critical 
condition,  prescribed  for  at  a  distance,  and  left  to  forget  or  to  re- 
member a  direction,  the  importance  of  which  it  seems  difficult  to 
exaggerate. 

Prof.  Brown-Sequard  may  have  been  blameless  in  all  thia  His 
judgment  may  have  been  right — his  practice  right — ^but  I  can  not 
rid  myself  of  the  thought,  that,  had  our  hero  fairly  trusted  nature 
and  let  medicine  alone,  he  might  have  been  alive  and  tolerably  weU| 
this  day. 

His  life  had  come  again  to  be  so  beautiful,  so  noble^  so  entirely 
amiable  and  admirable,  that  I  can  not  remember  his  last  days  with- 
out a  sorrow,  full  of  reverence. 

He  was  at  heart  a  real  worthy.  He  idealized  too  many  men,  and 
he  idealized  some  measures  also;  but  in  much  the  greatest  number 
of  his  years,  he  labored  nobly  for  the  good,  the  true^  the  beautifal, 
as  he  discerned  them. 

I  can  not  excuse  some  things  he  did,  some  letters  that  he  wrote. 
His  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  Presidency  is  by  no  means 
creditable  to  his  memory.  But  still  I  cling  to  the  conviction,  that 
he  was  a  real  worthy,  if  intention  is  the  true  and  only  test  of 
worthiness. 
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On  Thursday  night,  May  3,  he  dictated  and  1  wrot«  aa  follows  to 
his  old  friend,  Wiliiaoi  Davia  Gallagher  : 

"Mt  Dbar  Gallagher:  I  received  yonr  letter,  and  would  call 
npon  Mr.  SichardBOn,  if  I  wore  well.  I  bave  writtea  to  him  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  iiiciosud  your  letter,  which  tolls  what  might 
be  done,  and  why,  betti.T  than  any  verbal  commuuicatioD. 

"  We  adjourned  to-iiuy,  and  I  intend  to  leave,  if  well  enough,  for 
New  York,  day  after  lo-morrow  morning. 
"  Pardon  my  brevity.    I  am  not  well. 

"  Faithfully  your  friend, 

"S.  P.  CHASE." 

On  speaking  the  words, "  I  am  not  well,"  the  Chief  Justice  seemed 
completely  overcome  with  an  emotion  that  appeared  to  rae  self-pity, 
if  I  may  use  that  expression.  He  did  not  at  once  dictate  the  follow- 
ing words  of  the  letter.  He  arose  abruptly,  and,  almost  stagger- 
ingly, went  into  the  parlor.  Alter  some  time,  he  returned,  "  him- 
self again,"  and  dictated  the  conclusion  of  the  letter.  After  that, 
he  never  seemed  to  me  greatly  depressed,  though  he  appeared  quite 
weak,  and  I  regarded  him  as  at  the  very  door  of  death. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

CHASE   AND   SUMNER — THE   LAST  DAYS  OF  CHASE — HIS   DEATH. 

MH.  SUMNER  called  on  the  Chief  Justice  on  the  2d  of  Mky. 
I  was  at  luncheon  with  our  Iiero  when  he  went  to  receive  the 
illustrious  Senator.  They  met  in  the  parlor;  and^  the  door  by  which 
that  room  is  entered  from  the  hall  being  left  open,  as  I  went  to  the 
library  (situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall)^  I  saw^  as  I  passed, 
the  large  features  of  the  visitor. 

I  had  met  Mr.  Sumner  in  Ohio;  but  oar  acquaintance  had  not 
been  kept  up. 

As  I  passed^  his  face  appeared  to  me  expressive  of  a  very  deep  de- 
jection.    Neither  he  nor  the  Chief  Justice  was  then  speaking. 

That  was  to  be  their  last  conversation  on  this  earth. 

After  some  tinie^  they  appeared  at  the  parlor  door,  and,  as  they 
were  about  to  come  into  the  hall,  I  heard  the  Senator  mention  my 
name,  and  express  his  gratification  at  something  he  had,  it  seemed, 
just  hoard  the  Chief  Justice  say  about  me  as  his  biographer.  The 
Senator  had  a  coarse,  heavy  voice,  in  keeping  with  his  features ;  and 
the  words  here  alluded  to  were  loudly  uttered.  Then  the  Senates 
said,  in  substance : 

"  I  would  like  to  know  Judge  Warden.  Possibly,  I  could  aid  him 
somewhat  with  some  facts  and  some  suggestions." 

Not  until  after  the  death  of  the  Chief  Justice  did  I  fully  ascertain 
what  Mr.  Sumner  had  just  said  to  his  entertainer,  and  what  the 
Cliief  Justice  had  just  before  said  to  his  guest,  touching  my 
fitness  or  unfitness  for  this  work.  At  my  request,  my  nephew.  Mr. 
Clifford  Warden  (correspondent  of  the  Boston  Pod),  conversed  with 
Mr.  Sumner  on  the  subject,  before  I  called  on  that  gentleman.  It 
was  after  I  had  heard  my  nephew's  account  of  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Sumner  as  to  his  talk  with  the  Chief  Justice,  on  the  subject 
under  notice,  that  I  first  visited  the  Senator  myself.     And,  having 
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then  lieard   liia  account   also,   I   feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
Senator  addressed  the  Chief  Justice  in  this  fashion : 

"But  ia  Judge  Warden  »  good  biographer?  You  want  a  {/ood 
biographer.  Can  Judge  Warden  grasp'  3-our  life  and  character? 
If  he  can,  can  he  then  put  on  paper  his  conception,  in  such  ibrm  that 

it  shall  be  attractive  to  the  reading  public  ?" 

It  appears  that  the  Chief  Justice  answered,  in  substance: 

"I  don't  know,  Mr.  Sumner,  that  Judge  Warden  is  quite  Up  to 
yonr  Mtiesueiiuselts  standard  ;  and  I  don't  think  I  am  quite  up  to  it 
myself.  But  Jurtgo  Warden  knows  the  people  of  Ohio,  and  they 
know  liim  j  and  I  have  always  considered  that  the  chief  interest  of 
the  work  on  which  he  is  engaged  would  bo  taken  in  Ohio  " 

Mr.  Sumner,  then,  it  seems,  professed  to  be  entirely  satisfied,  and 
expressed  the  wish  I  heard  him  utter,  as  already  stated. 

Hearing  him  e:cpress  that  wish,  I  walked  out  of  the  library  into 
the  hall,  meeting  the  Chief  Justice.  He  said :  "  Here  is  Judge 
Warden,  now." 

He  then  presented  me  to  Mr.  Sumner,  and  said,  visibly  embar- 
rassed and  almost  confused : 

"I  have  been  telling  the  Senator  some  things  abont  you.  I  told 
him  you  were  forty  years  of  age." 

I  said  that  if  I  was,  indeed,  so  young,  I  must  have  a  preternatural 
memory  ;  for  I  rementbered  him  for  almost  forty  years — that  he 
must  add  nine  years  to  the  number  he  had  allowed  to  me.  I  then 
said  to  the  Senator  that  I  had  been  pleased  to  hear  him  intimate  that 
lie  desired  to  have  nie  call  on  him  ;  that,  indeed,  in  the  interest  of 
my  biographic  enterprise,  I  had  been  thinking  of  committing  a  sort 
of  burglary  on  his  privacy. 

"Well,  now,"  said  the  Senator,  "I  am  glad  to  heat  that,  and  I 
lio|>e  the  burglary  will  begin  very  soon." 

I  promised  that  it  should  ;  and  then  the  Senator  said  to  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  Cliief  Justicq  said  to  the  Senator: 

"God  bie.ss  you!     Good-bye!" 

And  so  the  great  men  parted,  as  it  proved  forever,  as  to  all  that 
is  t»encath  the  heavens. 

After  going  in  his  carriage,  driven  by  William,  to  the  bank,  and 
coming  back  to  GOl  E  Street,  the  Chief  Justice  took  me  with  him, 
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in  his  carriage,  out  to  Edgcwood.     On  the  way,  he  said   to  me  in 

substance : 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  mot  Mr.  Sumner,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  well  to  call  on  him  as  he  suggested,  and  to  be  aided  by  him 
as  he  offered ;  though  I  am  not  certain  that  he  can  toll  yoa  mneh 
about  me  which  is  not  already  known  to  you.  I  have  no  doubt  von 
understand  my  character  and  course  of  life  much  better  than  it  na« 
been  possible  for  him  to  do.  I  have  always  admired  Mr.  Sumner. 
He  is  a  much  more  learned  man,  and  a  much  more  scholarly  states- 
man, than  I  have  ever  pretended  to  be;  but  he  lived  in  lifassachn- 
setts,  while  I  lived  in  Ohio;  and  he  was  an  abolitionist,  which  I 


never  was." 


He  then  proceeded  to  discourse  about  his  life  at  large.  That  brief| 
but  full  autobiographic  utterance  at  least  attempted  to  do  perfect 
justice  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  more  than  ever  bound  the  list- 
ener to  the  speaker.  Yet,  in  some  particulars,  it  seemed  to  me  the 
product  of  a  mere  idealization  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  of  his 
relation  to  that  party. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  or  elsewhere  in  this  volume  to  assail 
that  party,  or  to  advocate  the  cause  of  any  other  party.  Many 
members  of  the  Democratic  party  are  endeared  to  me  in  many  ways. 
This  work,  moreover,  never  was  intended  to  do  service  as  a  par- 
tisan. I  would  but  say,  that  whether  the  Democratic  party  ought 
to  be  preferred  or  treated  with  the  opposite  of  preference,  it  never 
seemed  to  me  that  that  party  was  rightly  understood  by  Salmon 
Portland  Chase,  and  this,  in  part,  because,  as  I  have  intimated,  he 
idealized  that  party  and  his  own  relation  to  its  members  and  its 
tendencies.  I  can  not  think  that  he  was  ever  really  a  member  of 
that  party,  even  for  a  moment. 

At  the  time  of  that  visit  to  Edgcwood,  it  was  expected  that  I 
would  be  much  there  during  the  ensuing  summer.  The  Chief  JustioBi 
therefore,  made  known  to  his  housekeeper,  Cassy,  that  I  was  to  be  at 
home  there,  save  as  to  the  table — there  was  only  to  be  a  servant's 
table — while  he  should  be  absent,  and  that  I  was  to  have  assigned 
to  me  there  a  lodging  room,  and  this  was  designated. 

I  never  actually  occupied  that  room.  In  a  few  days,  a  great  mis- 
take or  something  worse  than  a  mistake,  was  to  undo  that  arrange- 
ment.     I  do  not  complain — I  state ;  and  I  wonder  as  I  state. 

The  leave-takings  at  Edgewood  were  most  touching.  I  can  not 
describe  them.  Cassy  Vaudry's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  partedi 
as  it  proved  forever,  from  the  lord  and  master  of  the  mansion. 
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Then  we  drove  baek  to  Washington.  There  were  letters  yet  to 
write. 

After  dimier,  several  lettera  were  worked  off.  But  we  had  some 
talk  about  old  time^,  and  some  abo<it  my  biogmpliic  enterprise. 

Again,  no  word  about  any  other  biographer  t  Again,  no  word 
about  the  biographic  Schuckers. 

"  My  chief"  invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him  the  next  morning. 
I  was  with  him  as  invited.  I  remember,  above  all,  the  kindiipss  of 
his  face  and  voice.  He  said  but  little  ;  and  not  much  was  said  by 
any  one,  though  there  were  three  ladies  at  the  table — his  old  friend, 
Miss  Susan  Walker,  and  his  relatives,  Miss  Moulton  and  Miss  Auld, 
The  conversation  was  not  free,  but  it  was  not  remarkably  depressec). 

Then  came  the  time  for  parting  ;  and  his  eyes  were  eloquent  with 
feeling  as  he  answered  my  parting  salutation  with  a  most  affectionate 
"  Good-bye  I " 

Here  are  his  hist  words  to  his  preferred  biographer: 

"  New  York,  Maij  4,  1873. 

"  My  Dear  Judge  :  Please  excuse  my  penciling,  it  is  more  con- 
venient than  ink. 

"  I  had  rather  a  cold  and  bleak  ride  yesterday,  relieved  by  the 
comforts  of  a  compartment,  which  I  should  call  a  bos,  but  was  re- 
warded at  the  end  by  seeing  my  children  in  good  health  and  some 
of  niy  grand-childrt'n.        " 

"  There  ip  nothing  changed  in  my  personal  condition. 

"  How  do  you  foel  now  that  I  am  gone  7  Relieved  from  my  sick 
ways  ami  uttcranci'S,  or  upon  the  whole,  are  you  sorry  to  miss  me  ? 

''  Itcmenihcr  im^  to  Donu  and  Mr.«.  Piatt  when  you  see  them.  I 
hope  Mrs.  I'iatt  has  recovered  from  the  shock  and  discomforts  to 
which  she  was  fiuhjccted  by  the  fire.  Tell  Donn  that  I  was  disap- 
pointed hvhis  non-fuliillmentof  his  promise  to  Mrs.  Sprague  to  call 
on  luc  to  way  pM.il-Iiye. 

"  Ihi  you  remcmhcr  Dr.  Itrown-S6|nar<I's  note  ?  Was  it  left  among 
the  letters  of  which  you  took  charge?     Please  inclose  it  by  return 

■'  I  still  prnpiise  ;:"iog  to  Boston  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  and 
particuhirlv  want  the  note.        Faithfully,  your  friend, 

"  Hon.  R.  H.  Warden.  S,  P,  CHASE." 

lu  my  answer,  I  said,  among  other  things:  "I  miss  you  as  a 
fricLi<l  whose  '.sick  ways  and  utterances'  have  only  endeared  him 
to  nic  more  than  ever;  and  I  miss  you,  ou  account  of  my  desire,  as 
your  biographer,  to  see  you  as  much  as  [Ktssihle,  and  to  hear  as  much 
a.s  possible  from  you,  while  the  work  referred  to  is  in  progress." 

I  le  wa.s  dying  when  that  answer  reached  New  York,  and,  in  n  few 
hours,  lie  had  («a.sed  to  live.     That  was  on  the  7th  of  May,  1873. 
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Of  the  last  hours  of  the  life  we  have  been  studying  I  can  give  no 
satisfactory  account.  The  ill-will  toward  me  which  had  been 
masked  till  then,  now  suddenly  unmasked  itself.  I  was,  at  onoe, 
offensively  and  studiedly  ignored^  and,  soon,  I  was  insulted^  veiy 
grossly.  It  was  to  a  telegram  from  ^[r.  Sterne  Chittenden  that  I 
was  indebted  for  the  only  kindness  that  came  to  me  from  the  scene 
of  death. 

Yet  I  endeavored  to  remember  only  my  great  obligations.  Lietter 
after  letter,  which  I  would  most  willingly  submit  to  the  perusal  of 
my  present  readers,  testified  my  earnest  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
daughters  of  the  man  who  had  so  trusted,  so  respected  me,  in  making 
me,  in  effect,  his  literary  executor.  But  all  my  prayers  for  peace  were 
scorned ;  and,  very  soon,  the  New  York  Herald,  at  whose  instance  I 
can  only  conjecture,  told  the  public,  in  substance,  that  this  work 
would  not  appi^ar,  in  consequence  of  serious  disagreements  between 
the  author  and  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  hero.* 

Kow,  these  facts  appear  to  me  not  unim[K)rtant  to  the  readers  of 
this  work  as  well  as  to  its  author.  They  are  part  of  a  strange  his- 
tory, a  full  account  of  w^hich  would  fill  a  volume  of  decided  interest. 
They  apj^crtain  to  a  conspiracy,  in  which  the  surviving  relatives  of 
the  Chief  Justice  appear  to  me,  and  have  always  appeared  to  me,  as 
only  the  too  ready  instruments  of  a  malice  they  had  not  the  means 
of  measuring,  of  fears  they  could  not  fathom,  of  designs  which  must 
have  been  imperfectly  made  known  to  them. 

The  bo<1y  of  this  volume  shows  how  many  persons,  in  how  manj 
places,  might  have  wished  that  the  composer  of  this  work  had  been 
less  faithful,  not  so  conscientious,  not  so  fond  of  true  biography  and 
real  history.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  much  more,  at  present,  of  the 
desperate  but  stupid  plot  against  the  very  publication  of  this  work. 
I  think  there  never  was  such  a  combination  of  sheer  stupidity  with 
sheer  desperation  as  that  plot  presented  to  my  view.  The  stand-point 
of  my  observation  of  it  enabled  me  to  see,  that  if  God  would  only  spare 
my  life,  and  give  me  health,  for  a  few  months,  that  stupidly  desper- 
ate and  desperately  stupid  plot  must  ignominiously  fail.  And,  soon 
enough,  without  even  seeking  a  publisher,  I  had  a  contract  for  the 


1  Here  is  the  langungc  of  that  ill-intended  paragraph:  "It  is  rumoTed  that  tliff 
work  upon  the  life  and  times  of  the  late  Chief  Justice,  which  was  in  progras  with 
a  view  of  speedy  publication,  by  Judge  Robert  B.  Warden,  of  Ohio,  will  not  appear, 
in  consequence  of  serious  disagreement  between  the  biographer  and  the  aarriTiag 

relatives  of  the  Chief  Justice." 
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publication  of  this  work — the  only  contract  ever  made  in  that  behalf  j 
and  the  place  of  piiblicatioa  was  the  very  place  I  had  desired  from 
the  beginning — Cincinnati,  namely,  where  the  most  craditable  years 
of  our  hero's  public  life  had  passed,  and  where  no  libel  could  deprive 
the  author  of  the  reputation  he  had  gained  in  public  service  and  by 
private  conduct. 

Let  me  warn  readers  not  to  charge  against  the  memory  of  Salmon 
Portland  Chase  the  fair  indications,  yielded  by  the  vile  conspiracy 
just  noticed.  He  desired  no  concealment  whatever.  AH  he  had, 
in  the  way  of  biographic  matter,  he  subjected  to  ray  examina- 
tion and  placed  at  my  disposal ;  all  he  was,  and  all  that  he  had  been, 
he  seemed  to  wish  to  show  me,  fully,  and  without  exception  or  re- 
serve. And,  to  the  last,  he  showed  that  he  had  not  lost  that  most 
precious  of  all  possessions — -self-respect. 

But  the  conspiracy  in  question  seemed  absolutely  infatuated.  When 
the  Herald's  paragraph  had  rendered  its  nefarious  tribute,  other  par- 
agraphs were  put  into  the  same  ignoble  service.  One  of  these  was 
to  the  effect,  that  Mr.  Hiram  Barney  was  to  write  an  elaborate  biog- 
raphy of  our  hero,  and  that  he  had  been  oopiounly  fuminked  mlfi 
material!  In  every  instance,  the  quite  evident  design  was  so  to 
discredit  and,  if  possible,  disgrace  the  present  work,  that  no  pub- 
lisher would  venture  to  present  it  to  the  reading  world. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  relation  to  this  work  was  must  re- 
markable. He  was  an  Eastern  man,  full  of  Atlantic  prejudices  and 
partialities.  I  would  not  have  expected  him  to  presume  that  any 
so-callfd  Western  man  was  fit  for  any  literary  enterprise  whatever. 
Tolerably  free,  myself,  from  sectional  aversion,  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  in  him  like  liberality ;  but,  I  confess,  his  interference  with  the 
ooufideuce  reposed  in  me  by  the  late  Chief  Justice,  when  the  latter 
made  me,  in  effect,  his  literary  executor,  somewhat  perplexed  me  for 
some  time;  and,  even  now,  it  seems  to  me  a  thing  of  doubtful  indi- 
calions. 

Very  little  docs  this  volume  owe  to  the  aid  he  volunteered  as  has 
been  told,'  lie  showed  himself  a  fearful  egotist,  when  I  conversed 
with  him,  as  he  invited.  Ho  could  say  but  little  about  Chase  with- 
out launching  into  talk  about  himself  and  his  own  senatorial  exploits. 
I  .•iiHiii  found  that,  though  he  said  that  Chase  and  he  had,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, been  as  brotliers,  he  could  tell  me  very  little  about  Chase  which 

'  Ante,  p.  802 
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I  did  not  already  know  much  better  than  he  knew  it.  I  own  I 
could  not  learn  to  like  him  greatly.  He  appeared  to  me  in  eveiy 
sense — in  substance  as  in  form — ^an  egotist  of  the  first  water.  His 
conception  of  biography  appeared  to  me,  moreover,  colored  by  his 
own  peculiar  case — exceptional,  unhappy,  as  it  must  have  fieemed, 
even  to  himself.  He  held  up  to  me^  as  a  model  for  my  life  of  Chaaei 
the  life  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  Twiss ;  and  he  talked  to  me  about  Talley- 
rand's private  papers  as  though  they  could  be  regarded  as  analogoua 
to  those  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  I 

Ere  long^I  saw  that  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be  much  influ- 
enced by  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  composition  of  this  work.  He  took, 
indeed^  no  exception  to  the  specimens  he  saw  of  it;  on  the  contrary, 
what  he  said  to  me,  and  what  I  heard  that  he  said  to  others,  aboat 
the  indications  of  those  specimens,  was  quite  flattering;  but  soon  I 
can)e  to  look  upon  him  as  having  assumed  a  part  that  I  could  not 
]>ermit  him  to  perform  without  rebuke;  and  he  more  and  more  re- 
vealed pedantic  tastes  and  notions. 

He  appeared  to  me  an  actor.  There  appeared  in  him  but  little  of 
the  simply  natural.  He  seemed  more  English  than  American  in 
his  pronunciation,  in  his  dress,  and  in  his  bearing. 

Once  I  tried  on  him  a  rather  hazardous  experiment.  I  told  him 
what  the  late  Chief  Justice  had  said  to  me,  on  the  way  to  Edgewood, 
as  related  already. 

It  was  quite  distinctly  that  I  enunciated  to  Mr.  Sumner  that  com- 
munication. And  I  watched  him  closely  as  I  slowly  and  distinctly 
uttereil  it,  as  just  intimated.  I  confess  that  I  was  not  surprised  on 
finding  how  impatiently  the  Senator  listened  while  I  made  that 
statement.  He  manifested  great  disturbance  while  I  was  proceeding. 
When  I  ceased  to  speak,  he  drove  his  hands  deep  down  into  the 
])ockets  of  his  gray  trowsers,  and  stretched  out  his  formidable  length 
of  person,  while  he  said,  in  his  coarse  voice : 

^^  I  am  astonished  that  he  could  have  had  such  a  notion  I     Really, 

now,  I  did  not  think  that  he  could  have  fancied  that  the  differences 

of  opinion  that  divided  us  could  have  aflected  my  account  of  him  to 

you." 

I  said,  replying : 

'It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Sumner,  that  you  do  not  notice  the  entire 
significance  of  what  the  Chief  Justice  said  to  me  on  that  occasion. 
On  reflection,  you  must  comprehend,  yourself,  that  the  fact  that  he 
resided  in  Ohio,  where  I  also  lived,  while  you  were  always  resident 
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in  MaaBachusetts,  must,  more  or  leae,  affect  llie  value  of  whatever  yon 
might  havB  to  say  to  me  about  hia  life  at  Washington." 

The  Senator  liad  rather  warmed  toward  me  before  I  made  that 
com  in  u  11  i  cation.  Uotil  then,  he  had  apparently  appreciated  my  de- 
termination to  preserve  due  biographic  independence.  Afler  that, 
be  grew  cold  toward  me.  After  that,  in  another  conversation,  he 
interrogated  me  as  follows: 

"Now,  Judge  Warden,  let  mo  ask  you — mark!  I  only  ask  for  in- 
formation, and  as  a  friend  to  all  concerned — did  you  not  intend,  when 
the  Chief  Justice  should  have  come  back  from  Colorado,  to  submit  to 
him  your  work,  as  far  as  it  should  then  have  gone;  and  does  it  not 
now  appear  to  you  reasonable  that  these  children  should  expect  to 
succeed  to  that  supervision  ?  " 

Such,  in  substance,  I  am  quite  certain,  was  the  question.  And  my 
answer,  as  I  now  remember,  was  in  substance  this : 

"Senator,  you  shock  me.  In  the  first  place,  you  shock  me  by  the 
Bupposilion  that  I  ever  had  a  thought  of  submitting  my  work  to  the 
hero  of  it;  but  you  shock  me  still  more  by  the  supposition  that,  even 
if  I  could  ever  have  intended  to  submit  my  work  to  liis  supervision, 
I  Could  now  think  of  allowing  one  or  both  of  bis  daughters  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  that  supervision." 

Here  the  Senatoi-  broke  in  with: 

I  intended  no  offense.     I  only  wished  to  ask  the  question — that 

ai." 

Bui,  Senator,"  said  I,  "the  question  was  offensive,  I  conceive,  in 
te  of  wlint  you  say  was  its  intention.  I  am  little  known  to  you, 
sir;  but  I  am  not  quite  unknown  in  Ohio,  where  it  would  seem 
struiige,  indeed,  that  I  could  have  stooped  to  play  the  sorry  role 
your  question  indicated  you  considered  not  improper." 

Mr.  Sumner  once  more  interrupted  me.     He  said  in  substance: 

"I  perceive,  now,  that  I  was  in  error,  and  I  beg  your  pardon." 

Then  I  entered  into  a  full  explanation  as  to  the  impropriety  of 
snbniitliiifi  any  thing  to  he  containe<l  in  this  work  to  the  supervision 
of  the  diiiigliters,  one  or  both ;  but  told  the  Senatorwhat,  after  the 
dealli  of  the  Chief  Justice,  I  had  offered,  in  writing,  addressed  to  the 
elder  daiifihtur,  to  do,  in  order  to  combine  due  accuracy  with  due 
indc]iendi'iiiT'. 

I  cuiiliss  I  had  ihe  feeling  that  the  part  Mr.  Snmner  had  thought 
fit  to  iitHli'i-t:ik(',  hiid  bt'Oii,  in  effect,  misleading  toward  all  concerned. 


is  all.' 
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He  may  not  so  have  judged  that  part  himself;  it  may  have  seemed  to 
him  simply  the  part  of  a  friend  to  both  parties;  but  it  appeared  to 
me,  at  the  time,  a  part  that  no  man  should  have  undertaken  to  per- 
formi  in  any  circumstances  whatever. 

It  is  evident,  at  least,  that  it  was  well  for  this  work  that  it  so 
soon  became  relieved  of  Mr.  Sumner's  influence.  Indeed,  ere  long, 
I  saw  that,  painful  as  had  been  the  manner  in  which  it  had  beoi 
treated,  after  the  death  of  its  hero,  by  his  family,  I  was  thereby  freed 
from  another  great  embarrassment.  Had  I  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  daughters  to  regard  my  work  with  favor,  would  I  not  have  been 
most  fearfully  embarrassed  in  the  handling  of  certain  material? 

As  to  Mr.  Sumner,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  have  found  noth- 
ing in  him  to  admire.  Overrated  as  he  was,  in  some  respects;  arti- 
ficial, egotistic,  and  pedantic  as  he  was ;  he  had,  undoubtedly,  char- 
acteristic virtues  in  association  with  characteristic  vices. 

That  this  work  might  have  been  benefited,  as  to  form,  by  greater 
intercourse  and  farther  consultation  with  him,  I  do  not  deny.  But, 
as  to  sul)stance,  I  repeat,  it  would  have  been  greatly  damaged,  had 
I  suffered  him  to  influence  it  considerably. 

Doubtless,  it  will  be  severely  handled  by  some  critics,  after  alL 
I  am  prepared  for  every  thing  but  self-reproach,  in  respect  to  its 
future.  Self-reproach,  respecting  its  contents,  I  could  not  bear;  but 
that  I  have  no  reason,  now,  to  apprehend.  Imperfect  as  this  volume 
is,  I  know  that  it  has  been  composed  with  good  intentions  and  with 
extraordinary  care.  In  the  circumstances  (which  have  been  ex- 
tremely trying)  I  have  done  my  best;  and,  so  assured,  I  can  not 
greatly  concern  myself  about  what  may  be  said  of  it  by  reckless  crit- 
icism. I  allow  myself  to  hope  that  it  will  be  received  with  welcome 
by  reviewers  worthy  of  the  name. 


1^' 
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CHAPTER    LVI. 


CONCLUSION. 


ALTHOUGH  it  had  been  kaowa  to  the  public  for  some  time 
that  tlie  Chief  Justice  was  not  well,  the  tidings  of  hia  dratb 
quite  shocked  the  public  heart. 

His  obsequies,  indeed,  were  very  different  from  those  of  Lincoln. 
We  have  ascertained  that  Chase  hinifielf  could  comprehend  that  lie 
had  lived  a  very  enigmatic  life,  especially  with  reference  to  party 
politics.  By  many  of  his  old  acquaintances,  indeed,  he  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  almost  a  traitor  to  his  old  convictions  and  associations. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  his  obsequies  would  be  as  had  been 
those  of  our  as.sasslnated  President,  the  very  manner  of  whose  death, 
while  he  was  yet  iu  office,  had  more  than  a  little  to  do  with  the 
unmeasured  tribute  paid,  in  his  obsequies,  to  his  career  and  character. 
In  Lincoln,  the  whole  country  venerated,  for  a  time,  a  patriotic 
martyr.  Chase's  olraequies  could  not  have  been  expected  to  resem- 
ble those  of  Lincoln. 

Yet  the  work  of  eulogizing  Chase,  just  after  he  departed  from  the 
baltle-fiuld  of  life,  niiglit  liavo  much  deceived  a  young  or  a  superficial 
observer.  Really,  it  was,  too  often,  artificial  and  extravagant.  I 
felt  tliat  very  soon  I  would  have  to  make  note  of  censures  and  dis- 
paragements instead  of  praises  and  glorifications.  And  it  was  not 
long  till  a  portion  of  tlie  press  began  to  utter  the  anticipated  censures 
and  disparagemenls,  one  of  the  worst  of  which,  as  I  remember,  was 
in  the  Xcw  York  Herald — the  very  paper  which  appears  to  have 
been  chosen  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
work  here  olfered  to  the  public.  But  the  very  worst  of  all,  [>erhap8 
(all  things  considi'red),  was  the  elsewhere  noticed  article  in  the 
Xui-Hl  Am<-r!f<t>i  Review  on  the  Currency  and  Finances  of  the  Untied 
sidlex.  Two  of  tlie  best  articles  ever  published  in  that  periodical 
were  written  by  the  pen  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase! 
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Perhaps^  indeed,  that  almost  savagely  censorious  article  maj  now 
appear  to  its  composer  justified  by  certain  revelations  of  this  verjr 
work.  For,  judged  uncharitably — judged  in  a  censorious  mood*- 
the  life  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  is  one  which  may  be  most 
severely  censured,  as  to  many  of  its  actions  and  associations. 

To  suppress  the  revelations  here  in  question  would  have  been  at 
once  a  great  crime  and  a  fearful  folly.  Other  evidence  of  them 
would  have  hereafter  come  to  light,  and  then  the  spirit  in  which 
that  evidence  would  be  regarded  would  distort  its  real  indicatioDS. 

The  letter  to  Oliver  Johnson,  set  forth  in  a  foregoing  chapter,^ 
shows  that  our  hero  strangely  deceived  himself  as  to  the  attention  he 
paid  to  self-vindication  and  self-exposition.  He  devoted  quite  too 
much  attention  to  those  things.  He  talked  too  much,  and,  above 
all,  he  wrote  too  much,  in  exposition  and  in  vindication  of  his  viewSt 

His  conduct  toward  Lincoln  and  McClellan  I  can  not  affect  to 
view  with  admiration. 

Jomini  and  our  own  Halleck  have  defined  a  comprehensive  branch 
of  martial  art  and  science  which  might  well  be  studied  by  civilians. 
My  opinion  is,  indeed,  and  long  has  been,  that  not  only  every  pro- 
fessor of  the  law,  but  every  enlightened  citizen,  should  be  acquainted 
with  a  pretty  comprehensive  part  of  martial  science.  Therefore, 
when  I  entered  on  the  composition  of  the  work  here  offered  to  the 
public,  I  had  read,  not  superficially,  not  narrowly,  with  the  design 
of  fixing  in  my  memory  some  knowledge  of  the  things  which  are  of 
special  int<irest  to  soldiers.  Had  John  Hookham  Fiere  been  better 
versed  in  military  learning,  he  would  not  have  so  presumed  toward 
the  fated  Sir  John  Moore.  It  is  not  the  effect  of  thoroughness  and 
depth  in  martial  reading  by  a  mere  civilian,  to  dispose  him  to  forget 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  proper  to  respect  the  maxim,  ne  mdor 
uUra  crepidamy  or,  as  the  Germans  have  it,  Schuster  I  bleib  bei  dA' 
nem  Leisten  ! 

Chase  did  not  sufficiently  respect  the  truth  denoted  in  those 
proverbs.  He  presumed  too  much  in  judging  men  and  measures  of 
the  martial  order.  He  neglected  duty  in  so  doing.  He  was  not^ 
indeed,  a  mere  meddler  in  taking  that  disproportionate  interest  in 
martial  men  and  martial  measures ;  but  he  acted  most  unwisely  when 
he  took  that  ill-regulated  interest,  as  we  have  found  it  indicated  in 
his  diaries  and  letters. 

^  Ante,  p. 
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Doubtless,  to  the  average  reader,  the  matter  of  a  raai'tial  cast  pre- 
sented by  this  work,  as  drawn  from  Secretary  Cliase's  diaries  and 
letters,  will  afTord  more  entertainment  than  any  other  matter  here 
ioviting  the  attentiou  of  the  public.  Even  men  devoted  to  arms 
as  a  profession  may  discover  in  that  matter  much  to  interest  them. 
I  have  faitlifully  endeavored  bo  to  state  the/aeto,  that  outiiii«tent 
investigators  of  the  matter  here  alluded  to  may  form  their  own 
opinions,  touching  the  responsibility  of  Secretary  Chase  to  history 
for  what  he  did  and  said,  and  recorded  in  his  diaries,  respecting  the 
rise  and  fall  of  generals  and  other  martial  figures,  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  government  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Antl  how  as  to  his  purely  economio  views  and  actions  ?  How  as 
to  his  ciinduct  and  ideas  aa  a  financier?  Do  I  presume  to  speak, 
as  if  judicially,  resfiecting  his  characteristics  and  his  course  as  keeper 
of  the  public  treasure  and  adviser  of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
respecting  ways  and  means? 

About  the  rushing  in  of  fools,  where  angels  would  at  least  go 
slowly,  we  have  heard  and  read  more  than  a  little. 

I  have  felt  disposed,  throughout,  to  bear  in  mind  how  easy  it  is 
to  fall  into  pernicious  errors  in  political  economy.  The  contents 
of  those  portions  of  my  work  which  manifest  its  hero's  ecouomic 
vieMs  and  actions,  stimulated  me  to  new  and  deeper  studies  in  the 
department  of  literature  devoted  to  the  science  that  professe-s  to  sup- 
ply to  economic  art  Its  necessary  precepts ;  but  tiiey  also  warned  me 
to  abstain  from  the  dogmatical  in  treating  of  the  way  to  wealth  for 
nations.  It  is  not  dogmatically,  therefore,  that  I  repeat  that,  in  ray 
judgment,  Chase  was  not,  in  theory  or  in  practice,  a  great  financier. 

Oil  (lie  30th  of  Marcli,  187t),  he  wrote  to  a  committee  of  corre- 
sponth'HCc  of  colored  Cincinuatians  a  letter,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  .^aid  : 

"Alinust  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  some  of  jon, 

probably,  liuuni  mo  doclare,  on  tlio  6th  of  May,  1845,  in  an  assembly 
coniposfJ  ciii*-fly  of  the  people  whom  you  now  represent,  that  all 
legal  disti  net  Loiis  between  individuals  of  the  same  community,  founded 
on  an}'  siieh  I'lrcumHtanees  as  color,  origin,  and  the  like,  are  hostile 
ti)  tile  ireiiius  uf  our  iiiHtitutions,  and  incompatible  with  the  true 
theory  of  Amerieiin  liberty  ;  that  true  democracy  makes  no  inquiry 
about  thf  color  of  the  skin,  or  the  piace  of  nativity,  or  any  other 
Hiiiiiliir  ciniiriii-liioco  of  condition  ;  and  that  the  exeiualon  of  the  col- 
ored ])ei>ple,  us  a  body,  from  tlio  elective  franchise,  is  incompatible 
with  true  denioeratie  principles. 

'■  1  i;orij,'ratul;ite  you  on  the  fact  that  these  principles,  not  then 
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avowed  by  me  for  the  first  time,  nor  over  since  abandoned  or  oom- 
promised,  have  been  at  length  incorporated  into  the  Cronstitation 
and  made  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

That  letter  has  relation  to  what  seems  to  me  the  greatest  pMk 
merit  of  our  hero's  life.  I  do  not  intimate,  indeed,  that  he  was 
always  right,  even  in  his  agitation  against  slavery;  he  erred,  I  thinki 
from  time  to  time,  even  in  that  portion  of  his  public  conduct;  bat  it 
was  the  truest,  the  least  selfish,  and  the  most  nobly  aspiring  part  of 
his  relation  to  the  country  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Incidental  notice  has  been  taken  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adanu^ 
far  from  measured  eulogy  of  William  Henry  Seward.  Incidental 
notice  has  been  taken,  also,  of  ex-Secretary  WelW  expansion  of  his 
Galaxy  articles  about  Lincoln  and  Setcard,  Weak  as  the  lasft 
named  work  appears,  as  a  defense  of  Lincoln,  it  is  almost  strong 
as  an  attack  on  Seward.  But  its  animus  is  evidently  bad ;  ^  and, 
after  all,  it  clearly  proves  that,  at  least  for  some  time^  Lincoln  did 
subordinate  himself  to  Seward,  as  alleged  by  Seward's  eulogist. 

The  sectional  arrogance — nay,  insolence — put  by  Mr.  Adams  into 
that  eulogy,  is  not  ill  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Welles,  whose  work,  indeed, 
is  otherwise  of  real  service  to  the  interests  of  history.  But  the  showing 
made  by  that  volume  being  added  to  the  showing  here  drawn  from 
Chase's  diaries  and  letters,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question,  that 
to  Seward's  influence  the  presidental  life  of  Lincoln  was,  for  a  time^ 
at  least,  too  subject. 

Lincoln  yielded  to  Seward  in  not  wishing  to  consult  his  Cabinet. 
He  preferred  to  consult  Sumner  as  to  some  things,  Seward  as  to 
most ;  and  he  evidently  did  not  relish  Chase's  disposition -to  concern 
himself  more  about  the  sword  than  about  the  purse. 

We  have  seen'  our  hero's  account  of  what  Lincoln  said  to  him,  at 
Springfield,  about  Seward.  We  have  seen  how  Lincoln  combined 
with  Seward  to  prevent  due  discussion  in  the  Cabinet.  In  short, 
the  revelations  of  this  volume  clearly  tend  to  show  that,  while  Mr. 
Adams  may  have  exaggerated  Seward's  domination  over  Lincoln, 
Lincoln  clearly  was  too  greatly  influenced  by  the  man  whom  he  evi- 
dently regarded  as  the  premier  of  his  ministry. 

But  does  it  follow  that  we  are  to  look  on  Lincoln  as  a  weakling! 
I  think  not.     As  well  might  we  conclude  that  Washington  was  not 

1  This  appears,  I  think,  quite  clearly  on  pages  46  and  86.    Bat  almost  vrmrj 
displays  the  disposition  of  the  author  to  disparage  Seward. 
2Ante,  p.  304 
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a  really  great  man,  because  he  showed  too  much  regard  for  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  was  too  much  iufluenced  by  that  predecessor  of  our 
hero  in  the  treasury. 

Not  often  has  biography  been  brave  enough  to  tell  the  simple 
truth.  We  must  not  judge  either  Sewai-d,  Chase,  or  Lincoln  too 
severely.  Any  one  by  whom  biography  has  been  profoundly  and 
methodically  studied,  must  be  ready  to  agree,  that  if  either  of  the 
three  distinguislied  men  just  named  shall  be  faithfully  compared  with 
other  famous  characters,  his  title  to  remembrance  will  not  thereby 
be  annihilated. 

Chase,  we  have  seen,  was  a  great  student  of  the  Bible.  Did  he 
study  deeply,  in  the  version  he  preferred,  the  words  in  the  ninth 
verse  of  the  thirlecnlh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah? 
They  read  thus: 

"The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked; 
who  can  know  it?"' 

Ne%'er  was  biographer  more  called  upon  than  is  the  compiler  of 
this  work — for  it  is  little  more  than  compilation,  generally  speak- 
ing— to  remember,  constantly,  that  the  heart,  even  of  the  most 
thoughtful,  self-introspective  man,  may  be  its  own  deceiver  aud  be- 
trayer. Chase,  at  all  times,  I  believe,  supposed  himself  to  be  aspir- 
ing after  none  but  worthy  objects.     Now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of 

'I  luve  no(  »t  hnnd  the  Dousy  Tereion.  Here,  howeTer,  ia  the  language  of  ft 
Frencli  Cnlholic  reiiilering: 

"Le  ciriir  de  I'homine  e»l  (rompeur  et  JDipenftrBble ;  qui  le  conDsUre?" 
A  Frfiitli  rrolpstnnl  renjering  of  Ibe  aame  Terse  has  Ibe  words: 
"  Le  oivur  cut  rusi',  ct  Ji'acupCTi'rueul  molin  par  dessua  toulCB  choees  j  qui  le  con- 
nnilrer' 

lliit  I  have,  "/>(>  Ilih'l  ntitr  die  game  IleiUge  Schri/i  de>  ailta  and  neutn  Ttttamentt 
nach  d'r  deid'cliea   I'thenrlimiff  Ih.  Martin  Luthttt;"  sod  hero  we  have  the  words; 
'-  Ks  ist  ilnH  Hen  ein  trotziges  und  verzagtes  Ding;  wer  kann  eg  ergrundeo?" 
VkI  [hv  <lcniinn  diihuUv  version,  which  is  io  my  library,  contains  the  sealence: 
'^Aller  Monschm   llpri  isl  buac  und  unerforBchlioh  ;  wer  wird  es  durchflchauoo  7  " 
As  alroBily  iiitinialed,  I  prefer  ihe  Doiiay  Yersion  and  the  French  Caiholio  render- 
inf!;  hiil  lunrnod  preference  may  be  the  other  way.     Perhaps  that  of  Luther  may 
appear  tlie  Iip.hI.     Iloivcvcr  that  may  be,  the   world  has  long  since  accepted  ag  a 
duulriiie  of  the  Ilihlc  that  the  heart  may  be  deceitful  eien  to  itself. 

"I'ncon^ciims  cerelinitinn  "  is  the  name  given  by  some  physiologists  to  the  phe- 

DOQienox  of  mental  action  that  is  not  at  all  or  but  imperfectly  eelf-coascious.     Dr. 

Carpenter*  is  one  of  the  eiplicalors  of  the  learning  in  relation  to  this  topic,  equallj 

of  iiiterc!<t  to  the  psychcilogiat  as  to  the  physiologist.     But  lbs  most  wonderful  pha- 

•  llum.m  I'hjsi^hffy,  (Amer.  ed.) 
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his  indebtedness  to  Hiram  Barney/  he  was  clearly  wrong  in  act;  bat| 
even  in  that  case,  I  can  not  think  that  he  was  wrong  in  purpose. 
Similar  remarks  appear  quite  applicable  to  his  intimacy  with  the 
Cookes.  But  is  it  not  quite  clear  that  such  a  man  was  never  fit  for 
any  other  than  judicial  office  ? 

In  reviewing  what  I  have  advanced,  here  and  there,  about  his 
judgments  of  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  I  find  apparent 
inconsistency,  resulting  from  occasional  failure  to  express  completely 
my  ideas  on  the  subject  here  referred  to.  I  desire,  in  this  final 
chapter,  to  retouch  the  theme. 

In  some  circumstances,  he  formed  very  accurate  conceptions  of 
character.  In  other  circumstances,  he  allowed  himself  to  judge  too 
favorably  men  whose  want  of  worth  he  ought  to  have  perceived 
quite  clearly.  Often,  his  desire  to  think  well  of  a  person  overruled 
his  judgment.  He  was  very  seldom  disposed  to  judge  severely.  He 
discerned  the  good  in  character  more  readily  than  he  discerned  the 
evil  in  design  and  disposition.  Jealousy  and  envy  were  almost 
strangers  to  his  heart.  Designing  men,  pretending  to  adopt  his 
ethics,  too  often  won  his  confidence,  and  involved  him  in  apparent 
sympathy  with  their  unworthy  objects.  How  this  damaged  him, 
from  time  to  lime,  some  revelations  of  this  work  have  very  clearly 
shown. 

He  would,  I  think,  have  been  a  great  Chief  Justice  had  he  not 
been  worried  out  of  due  devotion  to  his  high  and  holy  office  into 
almost  silly  presidential  candidature.  But  the  real  glory  of  his  life 
was  in  its  private  walks  and  ways,  and  in  its  persevering  agitation 
against  slavery. 

I'n  saying  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  great  glory  of  his  life  was  in 
its  private  walks  and  ways,  and  in  its  agitation  against  slavery,  I  do 
not  forget  that  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  for  some  time^  seemed  fan- 
atical in  the  agitation  just  referred  to.  But  there  was  admirable 
method  in  that  madness  while  it  lasted ;  and  it  lasted  only  a  few  years. 
Throughout,  I  think,  it  was  inspired  by  conscientiousness  ard  love 


nomenon  of  unconsciousness  is  that  which  noyelists  and  poets,  as  weU  as  psyoliolcH 
gists  and  physiologists,  have  long  discerned  in  emotion,  feeling,  comprehending  lore 
as  well  as  hatred,  which  is  not  at  all  or  but  imperfectly  self-consoions.  This  phe- 
nomenon, it  seems  to  me,  was  not  unknown  to  the  composer  of  that  Terse  in  Jere- 
miah's seventeenth  chapter.  Benedick  and  Beatrice  are  instances  to  proTe  tlisf 
Shakespeare  studied  the  spiritual  phenomenon  in  question. 
>Ant«,  p.  557 
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of  oountry.  It  drew  out  some  of  the  finest  utterances  of  the  truly 
great  heart  and  great  mind  we  have  been  studying.  And  it  was 
followed  by  a  nobler  agitatiou  in  the  interest  of  fi-eedom.  This  haj) 
been  quite  clearly  shown  in  some  of  the  foregoing  chapters. 

That  he  had  the  greatness  of  fine  person,  port,  and  presence, 
during  much  the  greatest  number  of  his  years,  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned. That  he  had  an  admirable  mastery  of  words,  in  writing  and 
IH  certain  modes  of  oral  utterance,  is  also  not  to  be  denied.  That  he 
had  legal  learning  of  a  high  order,  I  expect  to  be  admitted  by  fair- 
minded  readers.  That  he  cultivated  a  high-hearted  love  of  country, 
is  quite  evident.     That  his  private  life  v/as  pure,  I  am  well  satisfied. 

In  some  respects,  he  was  unfortunate.  He  would  have  seemed  to 
me  most  fortunate,  had  he  been  undividedly  devoted  to  his  duties  as 
Chief  Justice.  But,  unfortunately,  he  was  variously  almost  forced 
into  presidential  candidature,  after  he  became  possessed  of  his  finest 
opportunity  in  public  life.  Thus,  strange  spectacle!  in  spite  of  his 
apparent  fortunateness,  be  was  really  unfortunate — an  object  rather 
of  compassion  than  of  envy  to  discerning  minds — while  he  was  in 
the  highest  place  he  ever  held. 

The  revelations  of  his  diaries  and  letters  are,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
wonderfully  various  interest.  Even  if  the  final  judgment  of  the 
reader  should  be,  that  the  hero  of  this  work  does  not  deserve  the 
credit  I  ascribe  to  hira,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  contents  of  this 
work  should  be  considered  unattractive.  But  I  can  not  apprehend 
such  final  judgment. 

A  biographer  of  Goethe  uSfed  these  words : 

"And,  without  wishing  to  excuse  or  to  conceal  faults  which  he 
asNufcdly  hud,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  faults  of  a  eel- 
chr;itt;U  man  are  apt  to  carry  an  undue  emphasis;  they  are  thrown 
into  Mtroii^tiT  relief  by  the  very  splendor  of  his  fame.  Had  Goetho 
never  writtt-n  Faust,  no  one  would  have  heard  that  ho  was  an  incon- 
stant lover.and  tejiid  politician.    His  glory  immortalizes  his  shame." 

In  some  degree,  the  suggestions  of  these  words  are  here  of  service. 
Constant  as  a  lover.  Chase  was  never  tepid  as  a  politician  ;  but  I 
can  not  attempt  to  justify  or  even  to  excuse  some  features  of  his  life. 
Lewes  also  says,  in  bis  Life  of  Goethe ; 

"ilcrck  said  of  him  that  what  he  lived  was  more  beautiful  than 
what  he  wrnle;  and  his  life,  amid  all  its  weaknesses  and  all  its  errors, 
presiTit^  a  i)ictiiro  of  a  certain  grandeur  of  soul,  which  can  not  be 
contoiiiplatcd   unmoved.     I    shall   make  no  attempt  to  conceal   his 
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faults.  Let  them  bo  dealt  with  as  harshly  as  severest  jnstice  mav 
dictate,  they  will  not  eclipse  the  central  light  that  Bhines  throium 
them."  ' 

I  dare  not  say  of  Chase  that  what  he  lived  was  more  beaatifttl 
than  what  he  wrote.  I  think,  indeed,  that  what  he  wrote  was  fiir 
more  beautiful  than  what  he  lived.  But  I  do  say,  and  most  heartily, 
that  the  life  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  amid  all  its  weaknesses  and 
all  its  errors,  presents  a  picture  of  intellectual  and  mioral  grandeur 
which  can  not  be  contemplated  without  wonder.  I  have  made  no 
attempt  to  hide  those  weaknesses,  those  errors.  Let  them  be  chari- 
tably judged ;  and  let  us  pay  the  due  attention  to  the  central  light 
of  conscientiousness  that,  not  uneclipsed  at  times,  distinguishes  his 
life  at  large. 

And  who  among  us  feels  entitled  to  uplift:  his  voice  in  oensore 
of  that  life?  What  famous  European,  what  illustrious  American, 
whose  real  conduct  and  true  character  are  known  to  us,  appears  to 
have  lived  better  than  did  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  all  things  con- 
sidered ? 

He  appears  to  have  been  well  devoted,  in  intention,  to  great  causes^ 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  part  he  played  in  life  seems  clearly 
marked  by  beauty,  dignity,  and  value. 

In  a  private  circular,  intended  to  foreshadow  some  of  the  then 
intended  matter  of  this  work,  appeared  the  since  grossly  misrepre- 
sented paragraphs : 

"  Let  me  carefully  explain,  before  proceeding  farther,  that  a  special 
law  of  composition  seemed  to  be  dictated  for  observance  in  this  work 
by  this  consideration,  with  some  others :  He  whose  life  and  times 
these  pages  undertake  to  make  better  known  than  they  could  be 
without  the  revelations  here  presented,  having  begun  life  as  a  '  lite- 
rary lawyer,'  never  ceased,  while  life  remained,  to  write  much,  and 
with  rare  mastery  of  words,  in  the  expression  of  well-studied 
thoughts,  relating  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

"  Wherefore  the  special  law  of  composition,  dictated  as  just  hinted, 
orders  that  the  language  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase  be  put  into  the 
service  of  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  whenever  that  is  possible.  In 
other  terms,  it  orders  that  his  words  be  used  when  that  is  not  for- 
bidden by  the  very  nature  of  this  undertaking. 

"So  may  this  work  avail  itself  of  superior  style  and  diction,  and 
so  may  the  reader  soon  begin  to  see,  as  in  a  faithful  glass,  the  man 
whose  very  ph^'siognomy,  as  well  as  his  distinctive  traits  and  ten- 
dencies, these  pages  naturally  wish  to  make  familiar,  just  as  soon 
may  be,  to  perusers  of  their  revelations. 


^  The  Story  of  Ooethe't  lAft^  by  George  Henry  Lewes,  p.  12. 
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"If,  tlierofore,  tho  judgments  which  the  anthor  of  this  work  may 
from  time  to  time  oxpresfl  or  imply  about  Salmon  Portlanii  Chase, 
shall  aeem  to  any  reader  fitlsc,  each  reader  is  to  havo  at  hand  the 
meaus  of  forming  his  own  judgment  for  himself." 

Bnt,  after  all.  is  It  true  that  the  writings  of  this  man,  who,  iii  I 
Traa  not  astonished  that  some  good  ineu  found  in  him  an  enigma, 
yield  a  glass,  deserving  to  be  called  a  faithful  mirror?     Have  I  not 
already  indicated  my  opinion,  that  what  lie  wrote  was  far  more  heau- 
tifiil  than  what  he  lived  ? 

That  saying  of  Merck  about  Goethe  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true 
that  Goethe's  life  was  better  than  his  writings.  Neither  life  nor 
writings,  in  that  case,  deserved  the  praise  they  have  receive*!.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  hiuguage  used  by  the  present  writer,  about  a 
faithful  glass,  as  furnished  by  our  hero's  writings,  clearly  calls  for 
some  qualification,  as  this  volume  neara  its  final  word.  The  g 
question  yields  rather  an  idealized  likeness  than  a  bare  reflection.  It 
must  be  corrected  by  the  esercise  of  a  judgment  at  once  just  and 
charitable.  After  all,  we  see  in  it  a  life  and  a  character  which  form, 
together,  an  enigma,  not  to  be  interpreted  in  any  single  sentence. 
But  this  work  at  large,  imperfect  as  it  is,  apj)ear3  to  its  com]>oser  to 
have  represented  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  with  hia  imperfections  and 
hia  virtues,  with  his  greatness  and  his  weakness,  with  the  sins  he 
committed  nod  the  good  deeds  he  performed,  just  as  they  were ;  and 
so  it  leaves  him  to  the  proper  judgment  of  these  times  and  of  the 
times  to  come, 
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The  following  is  extractfld  from  a  Ifltter  to  Gliief  Justice  Cbaee 
from  Mr.  Ncwby  Chaao; 

"Tou  r«<jiic9leJ  me  to  write  (o  jonr  dsaghter,  Mri,  SprajsuB,  at  Piiris,  whiuhldid 
without  deUj-,  anil  directed  lo  the  c»re  of  John  Monroe  &  Co.,  Bankera,  Ptlris.  I 
alio  nqueatcd  of  her  lo  drop  me  ft  line,  Ibat  I  loigbt  koow  she  roceiied  it,  but. 
iMTCr  having  beitnl  since,  I  nm  afVaid  she  did  not  get  it,  and,  lent  yisii  should  lery 
Jiuti;  coniider  me  negleotfu),  I  send  inclosed  a  sketch  of  the  anas,  with  « 
of  tho  family  unci  name,  ai  fur  na  I  could  find  it  out  yet.  The  T  on  the  ehield  i« 
Siuioil,  but  tiotveTef  that  may  be,  the  family,  it  ia  nssertcd,  Dsme  Erst  from  Piednn 
I  expect  to  find  otit  the  meaning  of  the  1  yet,  ai  there  is  a  Lieutenant'CnIonel  Chsne 
living  al  8  Nottingham  Place,  Mnrjlebooe,  London,  W,,  nnd  John  Chase,  Eaq„  60 
Upper  Charlotte  t^treet,  Filiroy  Square,  London,  W.,  and  a  Miss  Cbaae,  Devonshire 
Place,  London,  W.,  from  whom  I  expect  to  get  information  about  it, 

"  I  have  a  small  book,  entitled  '  a  report  of  proceedings  in  Ireland,  relative  to  the 
Church  of  Ohio  since  the  arrival  of  Ibe  Rev.  G.  Montgomery  West,  chaplain  to  tho 
Right  Revercrul  Bishop  Chase,  together  with  a  list  of  Palrone  nnd  Donations  as  laid 
before  the  pubVm  meeting  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  lOlh  Nov.,  1828,'  It  conlnin?  some 
letters  from  llinliop  Chase  to  Sir  Hnrcourt  Lees,  chairman  of  the  meeting,  etc.,  and 
if  you  would  like  lo  see  it,  I  would  forward  it  to  you  with  pleasure,  as  I  believe 
small  books  can  now  be  forwarded  by  post  to  the  United  Siatea  for  a  trifle." 

A  letter  to  Mrs.  Spragne  iVom  Mr.  Newby  Chase,  Nov.  19,  1867, 
contains  the  following  sentences  : 

"The  family  of  Chase  came  originally  from  Piedmont,  and  belonged  to  tbe  per««- 
ciited  Waldengea  who  had  lo  fly  tlieir  country.  Hamilton,  in  hie  History  of  the 
Albigenacs,  I  think  it  is,  mentions  one  of  the  name  who  accompanied  ■  deputation 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  intercede  for  bis  persecuted  subjects.  Two  brothers  of  the 
name  came  to  England  about  the  year  1654  or  'S;  took  up  arms  under  Crom- 
well, and  for  their  services  obtained  estates  in  Ireland.  One  of  these  brothers 
settled  in  the  County  Wicklow,  near  a  place  called  Limeahealy,  where  he  got  a 
confiscated  estate;  the  other  in  the  County  Wexford,  near  a  place  called  Bally 
Arncrd,  whei«  lie  also  got  a  confiscated  estate,  and  from  which  latter  I  am  descended, 
and  about  the  fifth  in  descent.  One  of  the  family  from  Wicklow  emigrated  1« 
America,  and  lived  in  Boston,  where  he  kept  a  hotel  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
for  Independence,  and,  taking  the  King's  side,  had  to  fly  and  coma  back  to  Ireland, 
where  his  wife  followed  him.  They  remained  in  Dublin  until  the  peace,  when  they 
went  back  again  and  settled  in  New  York,  and  I  believe  was  the  Arat  of  the  name 
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in  America.    One  of  the  same  family  settled  in  England,  a  great  manj  jeiin  mgo, 
in  the  Pottery  District ;  married  a  rich  widow  there,  and,  aft«r  a  few  jenra,  amaMcd 
a  large  fortune.     He  and  his  family  used  to  communicate  with  their  fViends  in  Ir^ 
land  until  the  Rebellion  in  1798,  when,  I  understand,  all  communication  with  tk«a 
ceased;  but  1  believe  he  had  settled  in  London  before  that  time.     A  Robert  CluMi^ 
an  uncle  of  my  father's,  kept  a  merchant  tailoring  establishment  in  Collingwood 
Place,  Katcliffe,  London,  a  great  many  years  ago;  and  some  of  the  name,  who^  I  have 
no  doubt  are  branches  of  those  families,  are  in  respectable  positions  in  England  at  tW 
present  time,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace  them  where  no  regular  record  is  kept 
There  is  a  Lieutenant-Col.  Chase  living  at  8  Nottingham  Place,  Marylebone,  London, 
W. ;  John  Chase,  Esq.,  60  Upper  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  London ;  and  a 
Miss  Chase,  Devonshire  Place,  London,  W.,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  of  the  aaae 
family,  and  I  expect  to  get  some  information  from  them  about  the  arms. 

"The  family  in  this  country  haH  dwindle<l  down  very  much.  I  and  mj  fkmi^ 
and  a  few  of  the  name  who  reside  in  the  North  of  Ireland  being  the  onlj  ones  of 
the  family  in  Ireland  at  the  present.  The  old  people  foolishly  let  their  properties 
out  of  their  hands,  as  many  old  people  in  this  country  did,  50  or  100  years  agou 

"  Underneath  I  send  a  rough  Hketch  of  the  seal  of  the  Right  Rot.  Bishop  Chas^ 
which,  I  believe,  is  the  true  anus  of  the  family,  as  some  old  siWer  apoons  wUsk 
have  been  in  my  family  for  a  great  many  years  have  the  same  crest. 

"The  shield  is  ensanguined,  the  Saxon  F  reversed,  scroll  blue  and  gold,  erasi  a 
lion  rampant,  holding  an  1  in  his  forcpaws;  motto,  Pro  Chritto  et  Patria — PorChrisI 
and  my  Country. 

"  Hoping  you  will  excuse  this,  I  remain,  Madam,  very  respectfiilly, 

"NEW BY  CHASE.** 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Newby  Chase,  then  at  Black- 
rock  County,  Dublin,  Ireland,  said,  on  the  I9t1i  of  November,  1867: 


"  I  have  just  returned  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  I  and  a  daughter  of 
have  been  for  three  weeks  on  a  visit.     I  calleil  to  see  all  of  the  name  in  that  partel 
the  country,  and  they  are  not  many ;  but  every-where  we  were  showed  the  graaietl 
respect  and  kindness,  and  that  by  some  I  had  never  seen  before,  but  who,  lika  vj- 
self,  would  feel  happy  in  meeting  any  one  of  the  name.     I  will  just  relate  an  ■mtt 
dote  of  the  name,  which  I  heard  from  my  father  forty  years  ago: 

"  '  A  vessel  arrived  from  England  in  the  port  of  Dublin,  a  great  manj  yean  ag% 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Chase.  One  of  the  name,  who  resided  at  that  \\mm  la 
Dublin,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  name-sake,  called  to  see  hira,  and  told  hia  whal 
brought  him.'  *()h,'  says  the  captain,  ^  I  am  an  English  Chase,  and  don't  know  jtml' 
^  Well.'  says  the  other,  'I  am  an  Irish  Chase,  and  don't  know  yoM,'  and  was  inmiag 
to  go  away,  when  the  captain  seixed  him,  and  said  he  should  not  leave  hia  in  thai 
way.  Tor  he  was  surely  a  Chase.  He  made  him  go  on  board  the  Teesel,  and  aw 
after  they  were  intimate  friends.'  " 

Surely,  whoever  knew  the  late  Chief  Justice  long  and  well,  mw 
in  him  a  turn  of  temper  not  unlike  that  shown  in  these  two  Chaaei. 
Here  are  extracts  from  a  letter  from  the  same  pen : 

"  Black  HOCK  CouaiTT,  Dublin,  InsLAjiii,  iVev.  19^  lfl87« 
**  IIoicoBABLK  Sib  :  I  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  of  8epiemb«r,  with  An 
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of  (he  itdjattiit-generkl  incloeed,  and  I  feel  very  thankful  for  jour  kliiilite:>a  in  the 
m»tter.  I  ildi  aorr;  that  all  fSoriM  la  find  a  due  to  lh«  avord  and  effects  of  my  son 
hare  failed.  It  Is  too  long  since  his  death  to  expect  to  recOTer  them  now;  but  if  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  applied  to  j'ou  at  the  first,  before  the  regimeul  nu 
disbanded,  I  have  no  doubt  jou  would  have  recovered  tliem  forme,  and  I  would  hnse 
Ihem  as  a  memorial  of  him.  I  received  a  letter  a  feiv  days  ago  from  Burlington 
loira,  stating  (liat  Major  McCtiire  sold  the  sword,  saeli,  and  effects  of  my  BOn,  and 
has  not  made  big  appearance  there  since. 

"  I  have  tried  to  get  the  army  list  for  the  Westera  States,  which  was  compiled  and 
published  immediately  after  the  war — as  it  would  show  the  engagements  my  son's 
regiment  was  in,  his  promolian,  death,  etc.,  but  I  have  failed  in  (bis  also.  Mr.  West, 
our  United  Slates  Conaal  at  Dublin,  showed  me  one  for  the  New  England  Stales, 
and  promised  me  several  times  to  get  me  one,  but  Bomehoir  or  other  he  forgot  it.  The 
price  is,  I  believe,  one  dollar;  but  it  can  not  be  got  here 

"Hoping  JOU  will  eicuse  this  long  letter,  I  remain,  honorable  sir,  your  miioli 
obliged,  etc., 

"  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  etc.,  Washington.  NEWSY  CHASE." 

Mr.  Newby  Cha^o  thus  appears  to  be  a  worthy  bearer  of  hie  name. 
Hia  interest  in  podigreo  is  by  do  means  d i scroti  i table. 

The  book  from  which  I  have  traiiscnbod  the  foregoing  extruct« 
was  furnished  to  me  by  the  Chief  Justit-e  as  part  of  the  material 
for  this  work.  It  contsiina  the  memorandum,  "  See  letters  of  Newby 
Chase  for  sketch  of  arms  referred  to." 

It  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  with  eertainly  upon  the  question 
08  to  the  supposed  origin  of  the  Chasee  in  Piedmont;  bat  it  would 
eeem  to  me  not  improbable  that  the  country,  named  fVom  it^  lying 
at  the  foot  of  mountains,  may  have  sent  the  earlier  Cbuses  forth, 
us  indicated  in  one  of  tlio  foregoing  letters. 

'■.\mnng  tlic  early  setilera  of  Seiv  England,"  says  the  ,V(id  England  Utnealogical 
li-'ji>i,r  for  January,  1847,  "were  three  persona  by  the  name  of  Chase;  namely, 
William,  Thunias,  and  Ai^uila.  The  first  settled  in  Ysrinoulh,  and  there  died,  in 
Ilio'J,  lfuvingHvosons,llGiijamin  and  William.  The  last  two  were  certainly  brothers, 
asa]>)H-Hrs  froni  a  deed  given  in  lliiiT,  by  Aquila,  to 'the  sons  of  bis  brother  Thomas.' 
The  name  ia  found  in  various  places  in  English  history,  from  the  time  of  William 
the  l.'on*|uer<>r  to  the  present  time.  Thus,  we  find,  in  1326,  a  family  of  that  name 
in  KiiUulk ;  a  Thuniaa  Chase,  who  was  barbarously  murdered  in  1506  ;  a  Sir  Robert 
I'liaKo,  Kui^hl,  in  ihe  west  of  England,  1C28;  a  Sir  John  Chase  in  Eieter,  prior  to 
Hi:i; ;  a  Ji.lin  Hiase,  Esq.,  Apothecary  to  Queen  Anne,  1690,  etc.  See  Mayna  Jlrit- 
"»;.r.i.  I.yanon's  r.oi,.hn,  l-olwhelc's  ntm«thii-r,  and  other  works. 

■■  nioiiiiis   and    Aqiiila   Chase  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Hampton,  N.  H., 

(»f  Aiitiila  Chase  we  know  too  little.  He  ia  set  down  by  tradition, 
linwrvfr,  as  a  n:tUvo  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  tradition  also  fixes 
tin'  year  of  his  bn-th— it  ean  not  fix  the  day— in  1618.  Bishop  Chase 
asMLivs  Its  that  the  record.-*  of  the  town  of  Newbury,  at  the  mouth 
<it'  .Merrill  I  tick  itivcr,  prove  that  be  was  the  first  captain  who,  in  a 
rci;iilar  vosei,  ever  sailed  into  that  port. 
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The  Bishop  adds,  respecting  Aquila : 

"  By  reason  of  his  nautical  skill  and  enterprising  character,  he  roceived  an  iaW* 
tation  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  infant  settlement  to  bring  hiB  familj  from 
Hampton,  not  far  off,  where  they  had  lived  a  few  years  on  coming  to  Amerieai  and 
make  his  homo  among  them ;  and  to  insure  his  compliance,  the  *  ieUctmen^*  who  aeted 
as  (what  is  called  in  other  places  than  New  England)  a  town  eauneil,  tendered  him 
the  donation  of  several  lots  of  land  and  some  other  immunities.  He  complied  with 
their  wishes  and  became  an  inhabitant  of  that  then  promising  maritime  Tillage." 

If  the  histories  of  men  had  had  women  for  historiana,  would  we 
have  known  so  little  of  maternal  ancestry  ? 

Dudley  Chase  was,  doubtless,  a  strong  character.  But  Alice  Cor- 
bett,  I  would  say,  was  of  yd  stronger  mold  and  tonipor. 

Bishop  Chase,  her  son,  devotes  a  portion  of  cue  chapter  and  the 
fi^roatest  part  of  another  to  accounts  of  that  heroic  and  devoted  wife 
and  mother.  Under  the  title,  Story  of  the  Pine-Apple^  he  sets  forth 
hor  relation  of  a  series  of  facts  which,  he  says,  she  **  used  to  tell  her 
children,  to  illustrate  her  al)horrenccof  thcsin  of  covetousncsa — that 
sin  wiiich,  by  its  idolatrous  nature,  calls  down  God's  judgment  on 
his  ])eople/* — Jirminisirncrs  of  Binhop  Chnse^  I.,  9. 

Dudley  and  Alice  lived  in  Sutton,  Massachusetts,  about  ten  jeara, 
and  then  moved  to  New  Hampshire.  When  the  family,  in  their  pain- 
ful journey  through  the  woods,  arrived  at  Fort  No.  4,  it  was  thought 
advisable  that  the  mother  and  children  should  remain  there  for 
shelter  and  for  their  greater  security  from  the  Indians.  To  this 
arrangement  noble  Alice  consented  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  aa 
she  afterward  related  to  her  son,  the  future  bishop. 

*'  I  shiiUdered,''  said  nhe,  '*  at  the  thought  of  l>eing  penned  up  with  mj  preclens 
hairns  within  the  precints  of  a  narrow  fort,  ru<lely  built  for  defense  against  taTagw, 
for  a  period  of  time  I  knew  not  how  long;  for  it  was  sixteen  miles  up  the  rlTtr 
whither  your  father  and  his  company  of  workmen  were  going,  where  the  land  was 
to  be  cleared  and  the  crop  for  the  approaching  season  was  to  be  planted.  Baft 
necessity  is  an  imperious  dictate,  and  Hubmission  was  my  duty.  It  was,  naTerth^ 
le8S,  a  hard  parting  when  your  father  pressed  his  babes  to  his  bosom,  and  mine  la 
his  manly  cheek,  as  he  stepped  into  his  canoe  and  took  command  of  his  littlt  fiaaft 
of  stout  and  cheerful  men,  l)oth  able  and  willing  to  subdue  the  forcai  and  plant  tba 
virgin  j^cil. 

"It  was  some  time  in  the  early  spring  that  this  parting  scene  took  placf  on  tba 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  bud  was  then  bursting  fh>m  its  wintry  f^ltan; 
the  birds  were  commencing  their  wooing  songs,  and  the  wild  herbage  sprang  ap  all 
around  me.  Among  these  I  wandere<l,  admired  their  beauty,  and  inhaled  tMr 
sweets;  but  all  had  no  charms  for  me  while  your  father  was  gone.  I  triad  lo  *>^"*»fc 
my  fears  for  his  safety  when  I  thought  of  his  defenseless  state  and  the  proiivitj 
of  the  ruthless  savage;  for  there  was  then  war  between  France  and  England,  nad 
no  fort  between  us  and  (^anada.  I  also  endeavored  to  seek  reftige  from  mj  painM 
feelings  in  employment  for  myself  and  children  ;  but  our  condition  in  the  fiirft 
eluded  the  observance  of  regularity,  and  without  that,  little  can  be  dona. 
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mingling  of  contending  intereiita,  espeoiallj'  among  ft  erowd  of  llttia  children,  bade 
deBance  to  all  oflbrts  for  order  or  peaoe.  Daje  teemed  weeks,  and  weeVa  seemed 
tnoDtba;  ^nd  scarce Ij  did  a  sun  rise  without  wituessing  my  wanderinga  on  ttiebaatig 
of  the  flowing  elream  where  I  had  parted  from  your  father  and  bia  blithe  oompan; 
of  Cornish  woodmea. 

"  It  was  in  one  of  these  wallis  that,  with  nij  children  bj  m;  side,  I  saw,  as  the 
iaj  drew  near  its  close,  a  canoe  coming  round  a  point '  of  the  river  bank  above  me. 
I  first  thought  of  the  approach  of  savages;  but  before  I  had  time  to  See,  I  recogniied 
the  well-known  canoe  of  jour  father,  and  in  it  our  trust;  neighbor,  Diah  Spntding, 
My  heart  leaped  with  joy ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  canoe  reach  the  ahore  than  the 
children  were  in  it  and  on  his  knees;  nor  did  they  suffer  him  to  stir  till  they  had 
told  him  1  was  resolved  that  wo  should  all  return  with  him  to  their  father  in  the 

"'Do  you  know,  are  you  apprised,  dear  madam,'  said  he,  respectfully  approaching 
ne — 'are  you  aware  Ihat  such  has  been  our  anxiety  to  pnl  in  a  crop  and  plant  the 
ground  for  the  ooming  eommer,  Ibat  we  found  no  time  to  erect  the  semblance  of  a 
bouse  T  lam  come  to  tell  you  your  husband  is  well,  and  all  his  men  are  well,  end  <o 
obtain  information  of  your  health  and  safety;  and  to  carry  back  with  me  a  recruit 
of  provisions  for  their  comfort;  but  we  have  all  slept  upon  the  uncovered  ground, 
and,  as  yet,  have  no  place  to  shelter  ourselves — much  less  yon  and  your  liiile  onea 
— from  the  pelting  of  the  storm;  and  will  yoa  venture  with  them  into  the  woods 
before  you  are  sure  of  a  refuge  ?  ' 

'"I  will  go,  and,  with  all  my  ehildren,  endure  any  storm,  if  you  will  give  me  but 
a  safe  and  speedy  conveyance  to  my  husband.  If  there  be  no  shelter,  or  fence,  or 
fort,  his  faithful  arm  will  guard  me,  and  hia  trusty  men  will  aid  him;  and  there 
God,  who  ia  above  all,  ruleth  all,  and  directeth  all,  will  provide.' 

"  A  much  smaller  degree  of  sagacil;  than  our  neighbor  Spalding  possessed  would 
have  been  sufiicient  to  make  him  sensible  that  it  was  in  vain  to  thwart  a  resolution 
BO  Srmly  taken;  and  the  speedy  removal  once  determined  on,  all  Iho  force  of  his 
ingenious  and  frieniilj  mind  was  called  into  action  to  make  things  ready.  Such 
goods  as  we  needed  least  were  secured  in  the  fort ;  and  such  aa  the  boats  would  carry, 
and  we  needed  most,  with  ample  provisions,  were  put  on  board;  and  the  morning 
aun  had  scarcely  risen  ere  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Spalding  and  the  assiduity 
of  my  children  had  made  all  things  ready  for  the  voyage.  Spalding  waa  a  good 
canoe-man  ;  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  in  whom  our  trust  was  placed, 
the  eierlions  of  his  strong  arm  and  the  industrious  aid  of  my  elder  sons  made  our 
speed,  though  slow,  yet  unceasing;  and,  in  time  of  war,  ascending  a  rapid  stream  in 
a  frail  Indian  canoe,  we  reached  before  night  the  little  opening  among  the  towering 
trees,  from  Hhence  the  spot  of  your  father's  choice  appeared  to  our  longing  eyes." 

la  tlie  story  lony?  Tlio  narrative  of  this  devoted  woman  aeemB 
to  me  too  brief.  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  leave  out  one  word 
thereof.     It  goes  forward  in  this  fashion: 

'"There  they  are,'  said  the  mingled  voices  of  my  children;  'thera  ia  our  dear 
father,  and  yonder  are  his  men;  I  hear  hia  voice  and  the  sound  of  their  axes.' 

"For  a  moment  all  was  hidden  from  our  view  by  the  density  of  the  inlerranlnE 
fjircBt  tree.?.  This  gate  mo  time  to  utter  what  waa  laboring  in  my  boaom — a  prayar 
of  faith  and  benediction. 


1,  called  a  btad. 
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«  <  God  of  our  ancestors,  bless  your  father  and  me,  your  helpless  mother,  and  jon, 
my  loved  children,  now.  even  now,  as  we  shall,  in  a  few  minutes^  take  poaMMion 
of  this  our  dwelling-place  in  the  wild  woods,  and  though,  like  Jacob,  we  have  naught 
but  a  stone  for  our  pillow  and  the  canopy  of  heaven  for  a  covering,  nay  we  all  find 
God  indeed  to  be  in  this  place ;  and  may  this  place  be  to  us  a  houM  of  Gud  and  a 
gate  of  heaven  1 ' 

"  What  a  moment  was  this  to  one  who  had  left  all  for  her  husband  and  the  fatore 
fortunes  of  her  children  1  The  wealth  of  India  would  have  been  meanljr  estimated 
in  comparison  of  the  endeared  spot  before  me. 

^"With  your  leave,  madam,'  said  pilot  Spalding,  *I  think  it  prudent  that  jonr 
husband  come  to  us,  and  give  orders  where  he  will  have  his  family  landed.' 

"  Accordingly,  he  made  fast  the  canoe  to  the  willows,  and  desired  us  to  await  his 
return.  Your  father  could  get  no  direct  answer  from  Spalding  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  cargo  he  had  brought.     '  Come  and  see,'  was  all  he  would  say. 

"  '  Is  all  well? '  said  your  father.     4Iave  you  brought  us  a  good  supply  of  food?' 

" '  Come  and  see,'  replied  Spalding,  with  animation,  and  in  an  instant  they  burst 
upon  our  view ;  and  as  your  dear  father  stood  on  the  margin  of  the  high  bank,  hs 
saw  beneath  his  feet  the  frail  bark  in  which  were  his  wife  and  children.  The  emo- 
tion was  almost  too  much  for  him.  I  saw  this,  and  sprang  forward,  the  children 
quickly  following.    He  received  us  with  a  mixture  of  joy  mingled  with  agony. 

"  'Are  you  come  to  die  here,'  he  exclaimed,  'before  your  time?  We  have  no  house 
to  shelter  you,  and  you  will  perish  before  we  can  get  one  erected.' 

"  '  Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  my  faithful  I '  said  I,  to  your  father; '  let  the  smiles  and  the 
ruddy  faces  of  your  children,  and  the  health  and  cheerfulness  of  your  wife,  make 
you  joyful.  If  you  have  no  house,  you  will  have  strength  and  hands  to  make  one. 
The  God  we  worship  will  bless  us,  and  help  us  to  obtain  a  shelter.  Cheer  up,  cheer 
up,  my  faithful ! ' 

"  The  sunshine  of  joy  and  hope  began  to  beam  from  his  countenance ;  the  news 
was  communicated  throughout  the  company  of  workmen,  and  the  woods  rang  with 
shouts  at  the  arrival  of  the  first  white  woman  and  the  first  family  on  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut  River  above  Fort  Number  Four.  All  assembled  to  see  the  strangers, 
and  strove  to  do  them  acts  of  kindness.  The  trees  were  quickly  felled  and  peeled, 
and  the  clean  bark,  hi  large  sheets,  was  spread  for  a  floor;  other  sheets,  being  fastr 
ened  by  thongs  of  twisted  twigs  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ground,  were  raised  for 
walls,  or  laid  on  cross-pieces  for  a  roof;  and  the  cheerful  fire  soon  made  glad  our 
little  dwelling.  The  space  of  three  hours  was  not  consumed  in  effecting  all  this; 
and  never  were  men  more  happy  than  those  who  contributed  thus  speedily  and  thus 
effectually  to  supply  our  wants.  Beds  were  brought  from  the  canoe  to  this  rustic 
pavilion,  and  on  them  we  rested  sweetly,  fearless  of  danger,  though  the  thick  foliage 
was  wet  with  dew,  and  the  wild  beasts  howled  all  around  us,  trusting  in  the  pro- 
tecting hand  of  Providence  and  the  watchful  fidelity  of  our  faithful  neighbors. 

"  The  next  day  all  hands  were  called  to  build  a  cabin,  which  served  us  for  the 
coming  winter,  and  in  which,  cheered  by  the  rising  prospects  of  the  family  and  the 
mutual  affection  of  all  around  us,  my  enjoyments  were  more  exquisite  than  at  any 
subsequent  period  of  my  life." 

Ab  one  of  the  Cornish  Chases,  Alice  is  a  character  of  great  interest 
to  this  work. 

And  now  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  history  of  the  so-called  seces- 
sion of  Cornish  and  the  fifteen  towns  associated  with  her. 
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Careful  study  of  Bome  paraRraphB  in  De  Tocqueville's  Oemocracy 
in  America  might  greatly  aid  exainitintion  of  the  tract  of  history 
about  to  be  reviewed.  According  to  tliut  writer,  there  ia  a  cortaia 
likeness  between  the  town  of  New  England  and  the  European  com- 
7nune.  Both  he  considera  rather  aa  the  work  of  nature  thau  aa  that 
of  art.  Tbe  State  appears  to  him  man-mado,  while  the  town  end 
the  commvne  soem  to  him  God-made.  It  appears  to  mo  that  in  this 
respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  ho  draws  considerably  on  imagination 
where  it  would  have  been  better  to  confino  himself  to  sober  specu- 
lation. But,  however  that  may  appear,  the  paragraphi  referred  to 
are  at  least  euggostively  of  interest. 

Dr.  Belknap  says  that  "the  inhubitant«  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Connectieut  River  were  very  conveniently  situated  to  unite  with  those 
on  the  western  side,  and  many  of  them  had  the  same  principles  and 
views."  '  Another  historian  of  Massachusettfl  tells  his  readers  that 
"  most  of  the  settlers  in  that  section  were  from  Connecticut,  and  were 
more  assimilated,  in  their  manners  and  feeling,  to  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont, than  to  those  of  tlie  eastern  parts  of  New  Hampshire;"  and 
he  adds,  that  "  they  wiahed  to  form  a  State,  whose  center  and  seat 
of  government  should  bo  in  their  own  vicinity,  at  some  town  on 
Connecticut  River."'  But,  however  conveniently  situated  for  asso- 
ciation with  the  townships  of  Vermont,  the  Chases  in  Corniah  and 
the  dwellers  in  the  western  towns  of  G-raflon  County,  did  not  vest 
their  right  to  "  secede  "  on  such  considerations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  secession  at  will  appeura  to 
have  bad  no  part  in  influencini;  their  action.  They  coatd  not  have 
boon  iynorant,  tliat  in  the  Exeter  Convention,  in  January,  1776,  the 
l)reamble  of  the  proposed  constitution  was  made  to  recite,  that  the 
Brilish  Parliament  had,  by  many  grievous  and  oppressive  acta,  de- 
prived the  colonists  of  their  native  rights;  and  that  to  enforce 
<ibediL'nco  to  those  acts  of  oppression  and  privation,  the  British  min- 
islry  hud  went  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  into  this  country,  and  had 
wantonly  and  cruelly  abused  their  power  in  destroying  lives  and 
property.  Tliey  must  have  known  that,  in  the  same  preamble, 
I'arllicr  recital  was  made  to  the  effect,  that  the  sudden  and  abrupt 
de|)arturu  of  the  "  lute  governor  "  of  New  Hampshire  had  loft  that 
colony  deKtitutc  of  legislation  ;  that  no  judicial  courts  were  open  to 
punish  otfendcrs ;  and  that  the  Continental  Congress  had  recommended 
theadopti<inof  a  form  of  government ;  and  that  the  convention  there- 
upon procee<kHi  to  say  :  "  We  conceive  ourselves  reduced  to  the  neces- 
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sity  of  establishing  a  form  of  goyernment,  to  continiie  during  the 
present  unhappy  and  unnatural  contest  with  Great  Britain  ;  pro- 
testing and  declaring,  that  we  never  sought  to  throw  off  our  depend- 
ence on  Great  Britain  ;  but  we  felt  ourselves  happy  under  her  pro- 
tection, whilst  we  could  enjoy  our  constitutional  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  and  that  we  shall  rejoice,  if  such  a  reconciliation  between  as 
and  our  parent  State  can  bo  effected,  as  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  in  whose  prudence  and  wisdom  we  confide."  ^ 
The  Cornish  men  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  so-called  seceding 
towns,  moreover,  must  have  known  that,  as  late  as  March,  1776,  the 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire  had  not  given  up  all  hope  of  a  satis* 
factory  adjustment  of  relations  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  preamble 
of  the  then  adopted  plan  of  government,  they  said :  "  We  shall  re- 
joice if  such  a  reconciliation  between  us  and  our  parent  State  can 
be  effected,  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Continental  Congress."  ' 

Cornish  and  the  other  ^^  seceding  "  towns  must  have  also  known, 
that,  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1776,  a  committee  was 
chosen  by  the  assembly  and  another  by  the  council,  "  to  make  a 
draught  of  a  declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  Colonies  ;"* 
and  that  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  "  the  committees  of  both 
houses  reported  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  which,  having  been 
unanimously  adopted,  was  sent,  by  copy,  to  the  delegates  from  the 
State  in  Congress."  *  But  they  must  have  known  also,  that  that 
bold  paper  based  the  claim  to  independence,  not  on  the  right  of  se- 
cession at  will,  but  on  the  right  arising  out  of  British  mismle. 

The  recital  of  the  declaration  here  referred  to  is,  in  part^  as  follows : 

"  Whereas,  it  now  appears  an  undoubted  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  datiftil 
petitions  and  decent  remonstrances  from  the  American  colonies,  and  the  ntmost  cx- 
ertions  of  their  best  friends  in  England  on  their  behalf,  the  British  miitiitrj,  arhi- 
trarj  and  yindictive,  are  yet  determined  to  reduce,  by  force  and  sword,  oar  bleediag 
country  to  their  absolute  obedience ;  and  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  their  own 
force,  they  haye  engaged  great  numbers  of  foreign  mercenaries,  who  may  now  be  on 
their  passage  here,  accompanied  by  a  formidable  fleet  to  rayish  [mc]  and  plnnder  tlie 
sea-coast;  from  all  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  most  dismal  scenes  of  dis- 
tress the  ensuing  year,  unless  we  exert  ourseWes  by  erery  means  and  precaution 
possible."  * 

It  is  not  proper  here  to  present  at  large  the  argument  by  which  it 
could  be  shown,  so  easily,  that  thus  far  nothing  like  the  notion  of 
secession,  causeless  and  capricious — nothing  like  the  doctrine  of  the 
right  to  secede  at  will  from  a  governmental  union — found  consider- 
ation in  the  town  of  Cornish.    But  it  is  proper  to  make  some  farther 


1  Belknap,  II,  308,  309.  2  Whiton,  188. 
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Btatflmeots,  touching  the  so-oslled  sQcesnion  of  CorniBb  and  hor  fif- 
.  teen  town  associates. 

We  have  seen  how  the  majority  in  Cornish  and  the  Other  so-called 
seceding  towns  could  reason.  Now,  let  Dr.  Belknap  tell  us  how  the 
other  side  could  argue.  That  delightful  writer — whom  one  can  not 
read  without  dearly  loving  him — relates  ae  follows : 

"  In  Ihcse  aentimeDta,  the  people  were  not  nil  united.  Tbe  majarit}'  of  some  tancs 
was  in  faror  of  their  former  connectioa,  and  in  those  tonns  where  the  majority  in- 
clined the  other  way,  the  minority  claimed  proteotion  of  the  governmenl. 

"Thej  supposed  that  the  eiiatence  of  Lboir  town  inoorporatioae,  BudoftbepriTilegea 
■DDeied  to  them,  depended  on  tlieir  union  to  New  Humpshire;  and  that  their  accep- 
tiDoe  of  the  grants  was,  in  effect,  an  acknowUilgmcnl  of  the  juriadiction,  and  a 
■obmission  to  I  he  laws  of  the  Slate;  from  which  the/  could  not  fairl;  be  diseogaged 
without  ite  consent,  as  tbe  Slate  had  never  injured  or  oppressed  them."' 

The  minority  were  not  allowed  to  silence  tbe  majority,  however. 
The  historian  relates,  that  tbe  majority  took  "  much  pains  "  to  ''  dis- 
seminate tbe  new  ideas."  Thoy  resorted  to  tlie  force  of  printed  pam- 
phlets and  to  public  conventions,  as  well  as  to  private  agitation.  A. 
petition  in  the  name  of  the  seceding  towns  was  addrcasaod  to  tho 
authorities  of  the  new  State  which  had  assumed  the  name  of  Ver- 
mont. In  this  paper  the  petitioners  prayed  to  be  received  by  the 
State  "  into  its  union,"  '  and  alleged  "  that  they  were  not  connected 
with  any  State,  with  respect  to  tbeir  internal  police."  At  first,  the 
Assembly  of  Vermont  appeared  to  be  against  receiving  them  ;  but  the 
members  from  tho  towns  situated  near  tbe  river  on  the  west  side  now 
made  tlicm.selvcs  beard.  They  openly  declared  that  tbey  would 
withdraw  and  join  with  tbe  people  on  tho  east  side  in  forming  a  now 
Slate.' 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Cornish  and  the  fifleen  towns  asBociated  with 
her  did  not  claim  the  right  to  nullify  the  legislation  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, We  have  seen  that,  according  to  their  views,  the  toien  remained 
intact,  notwithstanding  the  effect  of  the  revolution  which  put  an  end 
to  British  rule,  but  that,  beyond  tho  town,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region  in  which  they  resided  (namely,  a  region  whose  eastern 
boundary  was  a  line  drawn  sixty  miles  from  the  ocean)  were  re- 
duced to  what  they  called  "  a  state  of  nature." 

The  year  before,  the  people  of  the  "  New  Hampshire  Grants," 
within  tho  present  territory  of  Vermont,  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusiun  ihiit  tbey,  too,  were  reduced  by  the   revolution  to  "a  state 

'  J.  Belkimp's  m>t.  yta  HamptSiri,  III,  839. 
-  Su4^1i  is  the  phrase  used  by  Belknap.     P.  889. 
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.;«w.i*^    Luiii   i  L>e«ii  cute  of  govern  ment  beyond  the  town 

^       ■"■^.x    -fsoiVL-d  :o  ibrm  themselves  into  a  State.     "A 

.«.  vi^nicN   p'lu  riio  several  towns  west  of  Connecticut 

^     N  k^it'iiii>icr  cury  in  1777,  which  declared  the  said 

>.   -ii     it.i.  fvn'iojit  jurisKliotion  by  the  name  of  Vermont^ 

;  .'  ..w  •  ii         '.ULcrt'st*  for  the  admission  of  their  dele- 

«     ;   -    ..    .>.       L    :io  .011  volition  that  framed  the  conatitn- 

.  i.  .j>-.  .V    '..I'liMics  mis  iuteresting  narrative: 

'     -  -.    .■     1   :tt*  -VI*!*: L'rn  side  of  Connecticut  RiTcr,  which 

"^1.  i  •:■*.    V    ■•  '"i-i,  iiiiti  been  engaged  in  a  long  and  bitter 

^     •^    <   iv  :      .^^'v  \  .r-i.     They  had  even  been  obliged  to  hftTe 

«.     ■      •        !«..wv^     nui  Trtfiinent  acttf  of  Tiolence  had  bccD 

^      •  .:   I  «(r>.  ji'  ::irr*!Lu-l  men.  ready  to  encounter  dao- 

-«.       V     ;u'  :uuiiueuoement  of  hodiilities,  by  the 

•  -.  ^         :u'  'tr'.;i<>li  -jcoverameai  in  the  other  colon iea,  a 

.:     lOMKi'lvi*^  'Jreen  Mountain   Boys,   marched  to 

-.    .     '.♦      ■r-'-'.s,  r  ivct'iher  wijh  Crt>wn  Point,  out  of  the  handa 

«  ^   >.    «.      V    •->;■  iioiit    >i   Mitfu  wiis  embodied  by  order  and  io  the 

.    .  ..  t «  vs     !"tfi  r  v!xeriiond  in  the  common  cauM  were  meritorious 

\x    »   *.  >  ii   <i'  I'i-iopo[i<lence,  the  inhabitants  of  that  territorr 

.    .■    •  :i^:>U'r  'iitfir  peculiar  situatiun,  and  concert  measures 

• 'w   -.■i't-r.  iiv;   whioh  then  prciiented  for  a  change  in  their  poliu 

»    ..I'.-.'ii'i  ? »  -v  lust.     By  the  disiiolution  of  the  bonds  which 

...„    :•  X  .  •v.,  ■..•;!  '.•  -bo  cn^wa  of  Britain,  they  conceived  themseWcs 

.1  •.« -I      .    N  .' «   \^>r'-w.  10  which  the  most  of  them  had  never  toI- 

*  »  I    'V   1.^,  1"  ■■'cy  saiti.  reduced  to  'a  stale  of  nature,'  thej 

'.  •    1 .  .    i  ■  .; '      •  ■  '*•":  f'  i^'li  Connections  as  were  agreeable  to  them- 

.  'i..":      K  ^    ti  t  {..'  Ill  I  i'!i''il<hcd  :i  declaratiim  '  that  they  would  at  all 

« ^•-  i"  I  ?>"\"c  Ani  inilopcn-lont  State;  capable  of  regulating 

. . .« »     iM-.it»-     -'ii'.   I  hoy   h:iil   the  sole,  exclusive  right  of  governing 

.  .  .1    •i.»-i.-u-i   1^  !hoy  !(!touUl  chiHtse.  not  repugnant  to  the  resolves  of 

I.      1,'t    tit'>v  uM-ly  to  contribute  their  proportion  to  the  common 

.,       I.     .  luK-ruo  .'•*  iho*o  principles,  they  formed  a  plan  of  government 

^..  ,  t  I  i  !■*•  ■•. !v»iu\!  v\»nj:re5S  to  receive  them  into  the  Union/' 
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\v!i»uMii,  on  ivforenco  of  the  question   to  them, 
l.o  Nvvv^litij;  towns  of  Xew  Ilanipshiro.     Nay,  the 
\    .  ill  Mil  t  i-s««Ivcil  that  uny  otlier  towns  on  the  cast  side 
...iM    iiMs.;lii    Iv  juiinitied,  on  producing  a  vote  of  a 
ill  1 1*1 1.) Ills,   or  on  tiie  appointment  of  a  repre- 
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supposed  themsclvea  to  havo  aecomplialied.  Tlioy  ospreaaed,  how- 
ever, tiieir  desire  to  buve  an  urnieable  settlcmeDt  of  a  jurisdictinnal 
line,  and  a  iViendly  correspondence. 

Id  the  name  of  tlie  Ifew  Hampshire  Legislature,  the  president 
of  that  State  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Vermont,  claiming  the  six- 
teen towns  aa  part  of  tbe  State,  the  limits  of  which,  ho  urged,  had 
been  determined  prior  to  the  revolution.  He  relied  upon  tbe  faets, 
that  those  towns  had  sent  delegates  to  the  convention  that  met  at 
Exeter,  in  1775;  that  they  had  applied  to  the  assembly  of  New 
Hampshire  for  arms  and  ammunition,  which  had  been  sent  to  them ; 
and  that  their  officers  had  accepted  commissionB  from  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Hampshire,  and  obeyed  the  orders  of  that  government. 
He  pointed  out,  also,  that  the  minority  of  the  seceded  towns  was 
not  only  averse  to  a  disunion,  but  had  claimed  protection  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  the  assembly  felt  bound  to  afford  ;  and  he  besought 
the  governor  of  Vermont  to  use  liis  influence  with  the  assembly  of 
that  State  to  dissolve  the  newly-formed  connection. 

At  the  same  time,  the  chief  magistrate  of  New  Hampshire  wrote 
to  the  delegates  of  the  State  in  Congress.  He  desired  them  to 
endeavor  to  bring  about  the  interposition  of  the  national  legislature, 
and  he  did  not  hide  his  apprehension  that,  without  that  interposition, 
the  sword  must  be  resorted  to, to  end  the  controversy;  since  (to  use 
Bellinap's  version  of  bis  letter)  "  every  condescending  measure  had 
been  used  from  the  beginning,  and  rejected.'''  • 

But  the  authorities  of  the  new  State  of  the  "Green  Mountain  Boys" 
were  not  disposed  to  give  up  Cornish  and  the  other  seceded  towns 
across  llie  river.  The  governor  and  council  sent  a  messenger  to 
Congress,  who  was  to  sound  that  body  on  the  subject,  and  to  ascertain 
h'lW  Congress  viewed  Vermont.  He  found  that  CongresB  was  unani- 
mously opposed  to  the  union  of  the  secedcrs  with  the  State,  whose 
interests  he  represented,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  members 
from  New  York,  had  no  objection  to  the  indopeudcuce  of  Vermont 
herself. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  so-called  seceding  towng  took 
their  seats  in  the  next  assembly  of  Vermont  (which  was  held  at 
Windsor,  opposite  to  Cornish),  they  expected  that  the  towns  they 
ropresonlod  would  be  formed  into  a  county.  They  were  disappoint- 
ed. Debate  arose  upon  the  question,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  neg- 
ative. What  then  1  Our  plucky  "  secedcrs,"  "  conceiving  that  they 
were  not  adiniltod  to  equal  privileges  with  their  brethren,"  made  a 
new  "  secession."     They  withdrew  from  the  Vermpnt  Assembly,  and 

:  Ibid,  311. 
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drew  with  them  several  other  delegates,  representing  towns  adjoin- 
ing the  Connecticut  on  the  west  side.  A  convention  of  the  membem 
so  withdrawing  was  thereupon  organized,  which  invited  all  the  towns 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  unite,  and  set  up  another  State  t  They 
proposed  to  name  the  new  formation  New  Connecticut.^ 

According  to  Belknap,  "  this  secession  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  State  of  Vermont."  He  adds :  "  A  ridge  of  mountains  which  ex- 
tends from  south  to  north  through  that  territory,  seemed  to  form 
not  only  a  natural,  but  a  political  line  of  division.  A  more  cordial 
union  subsisted  between  the  people  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Connecticut  Kiver,  than  between 
the  latter  and  those  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains ;  but  these 
alone  were  insufficient,  without  the  others,  to  make  a  State." 

But  the  governor  and  other  great  men  of  Vermont,  it  seems,  resided 
westward  of  the  mountains.  They  became  alarmed.  They  wrote  to 
the  assembly  of  ISTew  Hampshire  letters,  disapproving  of  tho  con- 
nection of  Vermont  with  Cornish  and  its  fifteen  associates,  east  of  the 
Connecticut.  But  the  great  men  of  Now  Hampshire  looked  upon 
these  letters  as  ambiguous — as  not  expressing,  clearly,  disinclination 
to  a  future  connection  with  our  hero's  native  town  and  its  associate 
seceders. 

"  Jealousy,"  remarks  sage  Dr.  Belknap.  "  is  said  to  be  a  republican 
virtue ;  it  operated  on  this  occasion,  and  the  event  proved  that  it 
was  not  without  foundation."* 

Cornish  now  becomes  the  scene  of  action.  On  the  9th  of  December, 
1768,  delegates  from  several  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river  assem- 
bled in  convention  at  that  place. 

At  that  time,  Ithamar,  the  father  of  our  Salmon  Portland  Chase, 
the  brother  of  another  Salmon  Chase,  a  spn  of  Dudley  Chase,  who 
still  survived,  and  was  to  live  yet  many  years,  was  a  Cornish  farmer. 

And  there  was  another  Dudley  Chase  at  Cornish,  whom  oar  hero 
was  to  know  as  uncle  Dudley,  and  who  was  to  be  a  great  man  in 
Vermont.  This  Dudley  was  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State,  and  to  represent  it  in  the  Senate  of  the  Union.  At  the 
time  that  that  convention  met  in  Cornish,  on  the  9th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1778,  he  was  nearly  seven  years  of  age.'  No  doubt,  he  remem- 
bered the  convention  while  he  lived ;  and  certainly  his  elder  brotheri 
Ithamar,  the  father  of  our  hero,  could  have  told  the  latter  all  about 
its  action ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  he  did,  though  no  evidence  relat- 
ing to  that  point  has  come  within  my  knowledge. 

Dudley  Chase,  the  father  of  our  hero's  father,  was  a  man  of  parts. 


1  Ibid,  841.  *  Ibid,  842.  3  He  was  born  in  CorniBh,  Deo.  80^  1771 
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a  figare  of  commaading  interest,  a  character  ta  whom,  I  am  qaito 
sure,  the  reader  mu^t  feel  lively  iatereet.  It  is  i-oaBonable  to  sop- 
poso  that  he  took  decided  part  in  the  convention  here  referred  to. 
Bat,  on  looking  into  the  article,  composed  by  "  H.  Chase,  Esq.," 
under  the  title  Historical  Facts  about  Cornish,  N.  S.,  and  contributed 
by  him  to  Farmer  &  Moore's  Collections,'  I  find  no  mention  of  the 
name  of  Dudley  Chase  whatever. 

It  appears  from  that  article,  however,  that  Moses  Chase,  Esq., 
was  chosen  to  represent  Cornish  in  that  convention.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  held  in  the  meeting-house  as  ordered;  and  no  doubt  Moses 
Chase  represented  Cornish  as  a  delegate  in  that  assembly;  but  the 
evidence  within  my  reach  does  not  extend  as  far  as  I  could  wish. 

It  seems,  however,  the  courageous,  but  perhaps,  not  verj'  prudent 
little  body  came  to  the  conclusion  "  to  unite,  without  ony  regard  to 
the  limits  established  by  the  King  in  1764." '  In  that  year  an  order 
bad  been  passed  by  the  King  in  council,  declaring  "the  western 
banks  of  Connecticut  Eiver,  from  where  it  enters  the  Province  of 
Massac hti so tta  Bay,  as  far  north  as  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude, 
to  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  provinces  of  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York." '  The  Cornish  Convention,  having  resolved  to  form 
a  union,  without  regard  to  this  royal  limitation,  farther  resolved  "  to 
make  the  following  proposals  to  New  Hampshire,  viz.,  either  to 
agree  with  them  on  a  dividing  line,  or  to  submit  the  dispute  to  Con- 
gress, or  to  arbitrotors  mutually  chosen.  If  neither  of  these  pro- 
posals wore  accepted,  then,  in  case  they  could  agree  with  New 
Hampshire  on  a  form  of  government,  they  would  consent  that  ■  the 
whole  of  the  grants  on  both  sides  of  the  river  should  connect  them- 
selves with  New  Hampshire,  and  become  one  entire  State,  as  before 
the  royal  determination  in  1764.'  Till  one  or  other  of  these  propo- 
sals should  be  complied  with,  they  determined  '  to  trust  in  Providence 
and  defend  themselves.'  "  ' 

To  comprehend  clearly  the  sitnatioD  of  these  hardy  people,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  New  Hampshire,  east  of  the  so-called 
seceded  towns,  woe  disposed  not  merely  to  resist  their  withdrawal, 
but  to  claim  the  towns  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut.  The 
unsuccessful  attempt  made  in  1779  to  form  a  constitution  for  New 
Ilampshireproposed,  indeed,  to  define  the  limits  of  the  State  as  "the 
same  as  under  the  royal  government,"  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
proposal  contained  the  words,  "  reserving  nevertheless  onr  claim  to 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  west  of  Connecticut  Biver."    Belknap, 
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having  so  related,  addd  that,  '^  though  this  form  of  government  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  yet  there  was  a  disposition  ic 
a  great  part  of  the  assembly  to  retain  their  claim  to  the  whole  of 
the  grunts  westward  of  the  river/*  * 

It  is  farther  necessary  to  remember  that  the  CorDisb  people  and 
their  a.sflociates  in  so-called  secession  had  to  consider  the  un abandoned 
pretensions  of  New  York.  That  State  set  up  a  claim  to  the  same 
lands  west  of  the  Connecticut.  Belknap  says  "  that  it  was  suspected, 
not  without  reason,  that  intrigues  were  forming  to  divide  Vermont 
between  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  by  the  ridge  of  moantains 
which  runs  through  the  territory."  ■ 

The  Vernionters  were  not  to  be  outdone  in  claiming.  Quite  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  young  Statehood,  they,  to  the  end,  according 
to  Belknap,  '^  that  they  might  have  the  same  advantage  of  their  ad- 
versaries," set  up  claims  extending  westward  into  New  York  as  well 
as  eastward  into  New  Hampshire.  In  consequence,  not  only  Cornish 
and  her  fifteen  associates,  but  several  other  towns  in  the  counties  of 
Cheshire  and  Grafton,  assumed  to  be  incorporated  with  Vermont  hj 
"articles  of  union  and  confederation."  ' 

Local  iLspiration  and  ambition  greatly  complicated  this  remark- 
ably 8ug«xestive  controversy.  Thus,  the  Vermonters  westward  of  the 
Green  Mountains  wished  to  have  the  seat  of  government  on  that 
side  of  those  heightB,  while  the  dwellers  on  both  sides  of  the  Con- 
necticut wislied  Co  have  the  capital  brought  near  that  river ;  and  the 
leading  men  of  New  Hampshire  were  in  favor  of  retain iug  the  center 
of  jurisdiction  where  it  was. 

Congress  recommended  to  the  three  States  of  New  York,  Massa^ 
chusetts,^  and  New  Hampshire,  to  pass  acts  which  should  authorise 
the  national  legislature  to  determine  the  disputed  boundaries.  At 
the  same  time,  the  same  body  advised  Vermont  to  relinquish  juris- 
diction over  all  persons  on  the  west  or  east  side  of  Connecticut  Biver 
who  hud  not  denied  the  authority  of  New  Hampshire;  and  to  abstain 
from  granting  lands,  or  confiscating  estates,  within  their  assumed 
limits,  till  the  matter  should  be  decided.  Massac^hnsetts  did  not  act 
as  recommended  ;  the  Vermont  assembly  continued  to  grant  lands 
and  confiscate  estates ;  but  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  passed 
the  acts  advised  by  Congress.  Congress  could  do  nothing,  at  that 
,time,  to  end  the  controversy. 

It  was  not  till  after  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  na- 
tional assembly  could,  constitutionally,  form  a  new  State  within  the 


1  Ibid,  348.  2  itid,  343.  » Ibid. 

^  Massachusetts,  also,  had  claimed  part  of  the  territory  now  incladed  in  VermoBt. 
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limiUof  the  Union,  that,  in  1781,  Congress  laid  down  as  an  indispens- 
able preliminary  to  the  admission  of  Vermont,  that  that  spirited 
community  should  "explicitly  relinquish  all  demands  of  land  and 
jurisdicLion  on  the  east  side  of  Conneotieut  River,  and  on  the  weal 
side  of  a  line  drawn  twenty  miles  eastward  of  Hudson's  Hiver  to 
Lake  Champlain."' 

Vermont  was  not  yet  daunted.  In  October,  her  assembly,  having 
mot  at  Charlestown,  stubbornly  resolved  to  "remain  firm  in  the  prin- 
ciples on  which"  it  "first  assumed  government,  and  to  hold  the 
Articles  of  union  inviolate.'"  It  resolved  that  it  "would  not  submit 
the  question  of  independence  to  the  arbitrament  of  any  power  what- 
ever; but  it  declared  its  present  willingness  to  refer  the  question 
of  jurisdictional  boundary  to  commissioners  mntually  chosen,  and 
made  known  that  when  Vermont  shonid  be  admitted  into  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  she  would  submit  any  such  disputes  to  Congress. " 

lieantimo,  Cornish  and  the  other  towns  which  had  "seceded" 
were  not  happy.  Nay,  according  to  good  Dr,  Belknap,  they  were 
"very  unhappy,"  The  minorities,  respectively,  were  not  disposed 
to  submit  to  the  control  of  the  majorities,  and  the  majorities  at- 
tempted to  compel  submission  on  the  part  of  the  minorities.  "At 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place,  justices,  ehorifTs,  and  constables, 
Appointed  by  the  authority  of  both  States,  were  exercising  juriodic- 
tiou  over  the  same  persons.  Party  rage,  high  words,  aud  deep 
resentments,  were  the  eScet  of  these  clashing  interests;"  and  "an 
affray  which  began  in  the  town  of  Chesterfield,  threatened  a  scene  of 
open  hostility  between  tlic  Stales  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.'" 

A  constable  appointed  by  Vermont  attempted  to  arrest  an  adhe- 
rent of  Kuw  Hampshire,  on  a  writ  in  an  action  for  debt.  The  de- 
fendant was  with  a  number  of  people  of  his  own  party,  and  the  owner 
of  the  house  in  which  they  were,  interposed  when  the  oonstablo  At- 
tempted to  make  the  arrest.  Thereupon  the  constable  began  to  reAd 
from  a  book,  which  he  said  contained  the  laws  of  Vermont;  bat  the 
owner  of  the  house  forbade  the  reading  ;  threatening  words  ensaed, 
and  the  oHBcer  retreated.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  imprisonment, 
in  Charlestown  gaol,  of  the  owner  of  the  house  and  another  of  tho 
resintants  of  the  constable;  and  this  imprisonment  occAsioned  a 
petition  to  tho  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  for  relief.  The  assem- 
bly  of  New  Hampshire  empowered  the  committee  of  safety  to  direct 
the  sheriff  of  Cheshire  to  release  the  prisoners.  In  attempting  to 
release  the  prisonerH,  the  Cheshire  sheriff  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Vermont  sheriff,  under  tho  real  or  supposed  Authority  of  «  WAmtnt 
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issued  by  throe  justices.  The  New  Hampshire  sheriff  thereupon 
caused  application  to  be  made,  not  for  a  habeas  corpus,  but  for  the 
officcH  of  a  New  Hampshire  brigadier,  in  raising  the  militia  for  hie 
liberation.  This  fired  the  heart  of  ti)e  Yermonters ;  and  the  goV' 
ernor  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boy.s  ordered  the  Vermont  militia  to 
meet  force  with  force. 

Hut   now,  pacific  thoughts   arising,  a  committee  of  Yermonters 
wended  their  way  to  Exeter,  empowered  "to  agree  on  measnree  to 
prevent  lioHtilities."     Unfortunately,  tiie  arresting  sheriff  waa  of  that 
committee  of  intending  peace-makers.     He  was  at  once  arrested,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  and  there  held  as  hostage  for  the  release  of  the 
sheriff  of  Ciieshire;  and  the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  issaed  a 
proclamation,  allowing  forty  days   for  the  people  in  the  revolted 
towns  to  repair  to  some  magistrate  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  sab- 
scribe  a  declaration  acknowledging  the  extent  of  New  Hampshire 
to    Connecticut  Kiver,  and    engaging   that  the   subscribers   woald 
demean  themselves  peaceably  as  good  citizens  of  the  State. '     At  the 
same  time,  the  same  angry  body  ordered  the  loyal  militia  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  all  the  counties,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  against  the  men  of  Cornish  and  the  other  residents  of  the 
revolted  district. 

The  '' revolted  towns"  did  not  apparently  care  much  for  these 
warlike  demonstrations.  Even  after  the  committee  of  Congress, 
having  under  consideration  the  matter  of  Vermont,  prevailed  on 
General  Washington  to  prevail  on  the  governor  of  Vermont  to  pre- 
vail on  the  majority  in  the  legislature  of  that  State  to  relinquish  the 
late  extension,  the  revolted  towns,  including  Cornish,  still  held  oat. 
They  continued  to  hold  out  in  some  measure  even  after  they  were 
cut  off  from  Vermont.  At  last,  in  1782,  they  were  induced  to  recog- 
nize the  juri.'^diction  of  New  Hampshire,  and  their  unbloody  secession 
was  no  more. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Cornish,  May  31,  1783,  William  Bipley  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  sit  in  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Concord  in 
June,  1783  ;  and,  November  27,  of  the  same  year,  Moses  Chase  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  the  General  Court  to  be  held  at 
Concord  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  the  next  December.' 

Here  we  see,  in  some  respects,  an  adumbration  of  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  the  nullifying  secessionists  of  our  own  times.  Bat  how 
many  and  how  wide  the  differences  between  the  attempt  of  the  South 
to  dissolve  the  Union  in  order  to  perpetuate  slavery,  and  that  enter^ 
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prise  of  the  Oornish  Cbaeea  and  their  aeBociates,  in  the  interflst  of 
tvhiit  appeared  to  them  a  due  regard  for  their  antonomy,  most  be 
apparent  to  each  reader. 

Chase,  perhaps,  knew  little  of  the  fecte  jnst  reviewed,  He  eaid  to 
me  nothing  whatever  about  them. 

In  an  extremely  hasty  notice  of  some  pages  of  thia  work,  a  re- 
viewer, who,  it  eeema,  supposed  himself  to  be  u  friendly  tritio,  repre- 
seoted  me  as  knowing  about  as  muub  of  New  England  as  a  Kentucky 
farmer,  who  had  never  left  his  farm,  might  be  expected  to  know  uf 
Fankee  life  and  manners.  It  was  the  aume  hasty  criticism  that 
discovered  in  tbe  author  of  this  work  a  judge,  seated  on  a  high, 
infallible  throne,  pronouncing  judgment  on  all  persons  and  all 
things.  I  never  believed  in  the  infallibility  of  any  merely  human 
person  in  this  world.  I  bave  not  no  spoken  in  this  work  as  to  just- 
ify any  one  in  saying  that  my  work  is  too  judicially  inclined.  But 
I  must  say  that  my  studies  of  American  chorography,  at  large,  have 
been  far  from  superficial,  far  from  narrow  ;  and,  also,  that  they  hava 
greatly  occupied  my  leisure  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
My  feeling  for  New  England,  consequently,  is  most  kindly.  I  appre- 
ciate her  virtues  and  her  services,  though  I  discern  her  weak  sides 
and  even  her  occasional  misconduct.  On  the  whole,  I  respect  her 
people  very  highly  ;  and,  surely,  I  have  endeavored,  in  this  work,  to 
manifest  a  due  appreciation  of  our  hero's  obligations  to  New  Eng- 
land, sometimes  called  the  Scotland  of  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  T  would  that  I  had  more  to  tell  about 
his  obligations  to  the  blood  of  Sandie  Ralston  and  hia  gude  wife, 
Jennie,  born  Balloch. 

Jennie  had,  it  seems,  an  inquiring  mind.  She  was  a  black-eyed 
body,  full  of  pluck  and  spirit.  Once,  it  is  related,  she  endeavored 
to  initiate  herself  into  the  secrets  of  Free  Masonry,  in  a  decidedly 
irregular  fashion.  In  the  course  of  that  remarkable  adventure,  she 
literally  "  put  her  foot  in  it " — her  right  foot,  to  wit,  and  the  ankle 
— nay,  the  calf  thereto  belonging.  He  right  lower  extremity  slipped 
{it  is  said)  through  the  ceiling  of  the  lodge-room,  at  Eeone,  while 
the  worshipful,  mysterious  lodge  was  in  full  session,  her  own  gndo 
man  being  cue  of  the  brethren  present.  Sandie  (says  tradition)  put 
an  Instant  end  to  all  consternation  by  exclaiming,  in  aubetance,  if 
not  in  terms : 

"Ton's  Jonnio'e  leg  I  I'd  swear  to  it  among  a  thonsan'.  All 
right,  brethren  1 " 

Possibly,  this  anecdote  (related  to  me  \}j  General  Balloch)  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  autbentic4ita-     I  give  it  for  what  it  may  aeem 
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worth ;  and   it  socms  not  quite  improbable.      If  true,  it  may   be 
deemed  somewhat  suggestive. 

Yery  clearly,  the  disposition  of  tradition  is  to  credit  Jennie,  the 
gude  wife  of  Sandie  Kalston,  with  the  soul  and  body  of  no  ordinary 
character.  But  I  never  heard  her  famous  grandson  even  mention 
her.  Perhaps,  he  had  heard  too  little  of  her  history.  Or,  perhaps, 
he  did  not  quite  appreciate  her  most  distinguishing  peculiarities.  I 
do  not  think  he  ever  studied  character  profoundly.  Indeed,  the 
body  of  this  work,  while  it  ascribes  to  him  a  various  possession  of 
true  greatness,  does  not  credit  him  with  deepness  as  a  thinker. 


NOTE  B. 

In  saying  that  I  can  give  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  last  honrt 
of  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  I  imply  no  doubt  of  the  reliableness  of 
accounts  given  by  the  press.  But,  had  things  gone  as  I  had  reason 
to  expect,  I  could  have  furnished  an  original  account.  As  things  arSi 
I  have  to  depend  on  borrowed  matter,  which  I  can  not  look  upon  as 
leaving  nothing  to  desire. 

One  account  says : 


"  Monday  evening  there  was  not  diseemible  any  shadow  of  the  disaater  ao 
approaching.  He  seemed  in  usual  health,  and  in  Tory  good  spirits,  although 
plaining  of  a  little  fatigue,  and  entered  into  animated  conversation  with  the  IHeads 
who  were  present.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  usual  hour  for  retiring,  he  said,  *  GoodU 
night,'  and  left  the  room.    These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke. 

^  On  Tuesday  morning,  about  half-past  six  o'clock,  his  servant  enterins  hia  iim» 
found  him  sleeping  quietly,  with  his  hand  under  his  face,  as  he  habitually  Isy.  Qa 
approaching  the  bed  a  few  minutes  later,  the  servant  saw  that  the  Chief  Jnatiee  was 
seised  with  a  spasm,  and  the  features  were  convulsed,  and  a  light  foam  appearing 
on  the  lips. 

'*.His  daughter  was  immediately  summoned,  and  servants  dispatched  for  medieal 
aid.    When  the  physicians  arrived,  the  unconsciousness  was  found  to  have  resulted 

trom  a  recurrence  of  paralysis All  efforts  to  Telieve  him  proved  n^ 

availing,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  vitality  was  ebbing  away.  Got.  Spragut 
and  his  wife,  daughter  of  Judge  Chase,  were  summoned,  and  arrived  in  the  dty 
last  evening.  His  two  daughters  remained  by  his  bed-aide  till  10.80  this  momiag^ 
when  he  breathed  his  last. 

"  He  remained  totally  unconscious  firom  the  time  his  oondition  was  diMOveied 
until  the  end." 
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